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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted es- 
pecially to the wants of the younger clergy, but suitable for intelligent 
readers of all classes, a history so comprehensive as to touch on all 
the more important facts, briefly indeed, but distinctly, with suitable 
enlargement on the points of peculiar interest, and a constant reference 
to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so 
that the work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the 
whole subject, might serve as a guide to more thorough investigations ; 
*— such was the design of Dr. Mosheim in the following work, and 
such has been the aim of the present translator. 

The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other 
branch of theology is much cultivated, is so generally felt, that it is 
unnecessary to say anything to evince its importance or to excite an 
interest on the subject. The only things, therefore, which here claim 
attention, are the character and history of Dr. Mosheim^ the reasons 
for giving a new traAsliition of his work, and the additions made to it 
by way of notes. 

John Lawrence von Mosheim was nobly bom at Lubcc, October 9, 
1694. His education was completed at the university of Kiel, where, 
at an early age, he became professor of philosophy. In his youth he 
cultivated a taste for poetry ; and he actually published criticisms on 
that subject. But pulpit eloquence, biblical and historical theology, 
and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. He published seven 
Tolumes of sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching, which 
was printed after his death. The English and French preachers, par- 
ticularly Tillotson and Watts, Saurin, Massillon, and Flechier, were his 
models. The Germans admit that he contributed much to improve the 
style and manner of preaching in their country. While a professor 
%t Kiel, he gained such reputation that the King of Denmark invited 
him to a professorship at Uopenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick 
soon after, in the year 1725, called him to the divinity chair at Helm- 
stadt, which he filled with great applause for twenty-two years. In 
1747, when George II. king of England, the founder of the university 
of Gottingen, wished to place over that institution men of the highest 
rank in the literary world. Dr. Mosheim was deemed worthy to be its 
chancellor, and the bead of the department of theology. In this hon- 
ourable station he remained eight years, or till his death, September 
9, 1755. His works were very numerous ; consisting of translations 
into Latin or German of various foreij!;n works, Italian, French, Eng- 
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lish, and Greek, with learned notes ; an immense number of disqui« 
silions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects ; besides 
orations, sermons, letters, &c. On church history, in which he most 
distinguished himself, he published, among other works, two Toluroes 
of essays on detached subjects ; and a compendious church history, in 
two volumes, 12mo ; a full church history of the first century, 4to ; 
Commentary on the affairs of Christians till the times of Constantine, 
4to ; and he had just published the revision and enlargement of his 
compendious church history, under the new title of Institutes of Ec- 
clesiastical History, ancient and modern, in one volume, 4to, when he 
was removed by death, at the age of 61. 

The character of Dr. Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and 
translator, /. R, SchlegeL " We may have had, perhaps, biblical in- 
terpreters, who, like Ernesti and Michaelis, expounded the Scriptures 
with more philosophical and critical learning ; perhaps, also, theolo- 
gians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology 
with more metaphysical precision ; we may likewise have had, and 
perhaps still have, pulpit orators, who, among the many unsuccessful* 
imitators of Mosheim's method, have even rivalled him, and perhaps 
come nearer to that ideal perfection which he wished to see realized. 
But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive 
and peculiar, that I will not venture to compare him with any who 
preceded or followed him in this department of learning. He is, as 
Schroeckh says, our first real historian in church history."* Dr. 
Maclaine informs us that, after he had commenced his translation, he 
received a letter from Bishop Warhurton, saying, " MosheirrCs com-* 
pendium is excellent, the method admirable ; in shorty the only one 
deserving the name of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves ana 
needs frequent notes/* 

Mosheim's Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, 
being written in Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And 
Dr. Archibald Maclaine, the son of a dissenting minister in the north 
of Ireland, and himself an assistant minister to an English congrega- 
tion at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
so early as the year 1764, only nine years after the appearance of 
the original. Dutch and French translations were also made ; but I 
know not by whom or at what time. In 1769, /. A. C, von Einem^ 
a pious but not profound German minister, commenced his German' 
translation of the Institutes. His design was to bring down the 
work to the capacities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying 
book for common Christians. Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the 
marginal references and discussions, and introduced much religious 
biography and historical detail. His translation fills six vols. 8vo, 
and the continuation of the history three additional*volumes. In the 
year 1110, John R. Schlegel, rector of the gymnasium of Heilbronn, 
a learned and judicious man, commenced another German translation, 
which is very literal and close, free from all interpolations, and ac- 
* Schlegers Mosheim, yol. i., Preface. 
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comganied with learned notes. This translation, in four large Tolumes 
8vo, was completed in 1780; and a continuation of the history, in 
two volumes, appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesiastical 
history kindled up such ardour for this science in Germany, that, in 
the course of fifty years, Baumgarten, Semler^ Schxoeckh, Henke, and 
Schmidt, seveially, produced large and valuable church histories. Of 
these, the most full and complete is that of Schroeckhy a pupil of Mo- 
sheim, continued by Tzschirner, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, 
that of Henke, continued by Vater, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the 
ardour for this branch of theology yet subsided in Germany ; for Pro- 
fessor Neander, of Berlin, is now publishing a profound and philosoph- 
ical church history, which, if completed on the plan commenced, will 
probably fill twenty-five or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned 
to this preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these sev- 
eral successors of Mosheim. Suffice it to say, that a careful exami- 
nation of them all has resulted in the decided conviction that Mo- 
sheim's history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlegel, it 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to 
meet general approbation among the American clergv. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises 
principally from the unauthorized liberties taken by the former trans- 
lator, under the mistaken idea of improving the work and rendering 
it more acceptable to the public. He says in his preface : " The 
style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work de- 
signedfor general use. Dr. Mosheim ejected brevity , and laboured 
to crowd many things into few words: thus his diction, though 
pure and correct, became sententious and harsh, without that harmony 
which pleases the ear, and those transitions which make a narration 
flow with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes tak^n con^ 
siderable liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of his nar- 
rative without adhering strictly to the letter : and have often added 
a few sentences to render an observation more striking, a fact more 
clear, a portrait more fntshed.^^ Thus Dr. Maclaine frankly owns, 
that his chief design was to render the work interesting to those 
superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the ear, 
and in those transitions which make a narration flow with ease ; and 
that he often added a few sentences of liis own, to give more vivacity 
and point to the sentiments of his author, or more splendour to their 
dress. And whoever will be at the pains of comparing his translation 
with the original, may see that he has essentially changed the style, 
and greatly coloured and altered in many places the sentiments of 
his author ; in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated 
a large part of the work. The book is thus rendered heavy and te- 
dious to the reader by its superfluity of words, and likewise obscure 
and indefinite, and sometimes self-contradictory, by the looseness ol 
its unguarded statenl^nts. Its credibility also as a history of facts is 
impaired, and it fails of carrying full conviction to the mind, because 
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it is stripped of its native simplicity, precision, and candour. Fpr no 
wise man will confide in a writer who appears intent on fabricating 
sonorous and flowing periods, who multiplies splendid epithets, and 
habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. Nor is this all, 
for the old translation has actually exposed Dr. Mosheim to severe and 
unmerited censure from different quarters: and Dr. Maclaine has 
long stood accused before the public as a translator ^'"who has inter- 
woven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of the original 
author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossible for a 
mere English reader to distinguish them ; and in diverse instances 
he has entirely contradicted him. This (add the accusers) will be 
evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim shall ever be pub* 
lished."* It is not strange, therefore, fliat so large a portion of the 
community have been dissatisfied with Dr. Maclaine's Mosheim, and 
have desired a more faithful and literal version of this valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public, is what it was intended 
to be, it is a close, literal version, containing neither more nor less 
than the original, and presenting the exact thoughts of the author in 
the same direct, artless, and lucid manner, with as much similarity in 
the phraseology and modes of expression as ihe idioms of the two 
languages would admit. That all the elegances of the Latin style 
and diction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The 
tratislator can only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he 
was able, the same port and mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the 
Institutes has not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Every- 
where the statements of Mosheim have been compared with the 
sources from which they were drawn, and with the representations of 
other standard writers of different communities, so far as the means 
of doin^ this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have 
been weighed with care. And nothing has been suffered to go before 
the public, without first passing an examination by the best criteria 
within the reach of the translator. Often ^ays and weeks have been 
consumed in such examinations, when the results were, that Mosheim's 
statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable errors were 
discovered in them, and it was therefore thought advisable to allow him 
to express his own views without note or comment. But, in many 
instances, the translator suppo'sed that he discovered such mistakes 
or defects in his author as called for animadversion. In these cases 
he has given, in the form of notes, such statements and criticisms as 
he deemed necessary. Numerous other instances occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from other standard writers, or to have 
simply omitted what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; 
and in such cases the opinions or statements of other writers have 
been given, that the reader might be able to compare them, and the 
omitted matter has been supplied. In the history of the primitive 
churchy for two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost every- 
* See the New^Tozk edition of Maclaine's Mosheim, in 1824, vol. it., p. 284. 
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thing interestiiig which c^n be learned with any degree of certainty. 
Accordingly, his notes and animadversions here are more frequent 
and minute than in the subsequent parts of the work. — In regard to 
what are called ihefatherSf especially those of the four first centuries, 
and likewise the leading men m the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so 
much by minutely tracing the history of their private lives, as by more 
fully stating their public characters and acts, and mentioning such 
of their works as have come down to us. In no one respect has 
the history been more enlarged than in this. Throujfh all the ages 
down to the reformation, the eminent men, whom Mosheim thought 
proper to name particularly, have each a distinct note assigned them, 
containing alt ot much importance which can be said of them ; and 
in each century, at the close of Mosheim's list of eminent men, nearly 
a complete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, with 
brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. 
— On the controversies and disputes among Christians, especially such 
as related to religious doctrines, much and critical attention has been 
bestowed. So also the reputed heresies, and the different sects of 
professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with great fulness 
and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who suc- 
ceeded Mosheim, and particularly of the younger Walch. — The prop- 
agation of Christianity, especially among the nations of Europe in 
the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the Nestorians, has been 
the subject of frequent and sometimes long notes. — The origin and 
history of the reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augs- 
burg confession; also the contests between the Lutherans and the 
Reformed, and the history of the English and Scotch churches, and 
of the English dissenters, have received particular attention ; and the 
occasionafmistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. Yet 
the enlargements of the history since the times of Luther, and partic- 
ularly during the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, 
because there was danger' of swelling the third volume to a dispro- 
portionate size, and because another opportunity is anticipated for 
supplying tliese omissions. 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions to 
the original by way oi notes. All additions to the work are carefully 
distinguished from the original by being enclosed in brackets. They 
are also accompanied by a notice of the persons responsible for their 
truth and correctness*. What the translator gives as his own, he sub- 
scribes with a TV. When he borrows from others, which he has done 
very largely, he either explicitly states what is borrowed, and from 
whom, or subjoins the name of the author. Thus several notes are bor- 
rowed directly from Maclaine; and these are not only marked as quo- 
tations, but they have the signature Mad. annexed. A few others are 
translated from Von EinenCs Mosheim ; and these have the signature 
Von Ein. affixed. But the learned and judicious Schlegel has been 
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taxed for the greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work 
his notes occur, translated from the German, and with the signature 
SchL annexed. 

The work is now divided, perhaps for the first time, into three 
volumes of nearly equal size, each embracing a grand and distinct 
period of church history, strongly marked with its own peculiar char- 
acteristics ; and, being furnished with a separate index, each volume 
is a complete and independent work of itself. 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed so im- 
portant, that the translator intends, if his life and health are spared, to 
attempt a compilation of this sort as soon as the printing of these 
volumes shall oe completed. 

New-Haven^ February 22, 1832. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Th£ first edition of this work, consisting of fifteen hundred copies, 
was published by A. H. Maltby, a worthy bookseller of New-Haven, 
towards the close of the year 1832. At the same time, two stereotype 
editions of Dr. Iffaclaine's Mosheim were thrown before the public, 
at very reduced prices ; and no pains were spared by the interested 
booksellers to give thenl currency. But notwithstanding this stren- 
uous competition, and the supervening commercial embarrassments 
of the country, with no special efforts to give it circulation, and no 

f)atronage but what was voluntarily afforded by the friends of theo- 
ogical science and by a discerning and candid public, the new Mo- 
sheim had a regular and constant sale, at its original price, till the 
whole edition was exhausted ; and the work is now received with fa- 
vour in all parts of the country, and is adopted as a text-book in near- 
ly every Protestant theological seminary on this side the Atlantic. 

For this very kind reception of his work, the author feels himself 
under great obligations to the enlightened public who have passed so 
favourable a judgment upon it : and he would now offer them the best 
return he can make, a new edition of the work, carefully revised, and 
somewhat enlarged, and, as he hopes, more worthy ot approbation, 
and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 
The translation ha#been again compared with the original, through- 
out, sentence by sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a 
very few instances, it was discovered, that a word or clause of the 
original had been overlooked in the translation ; and that in several 
instances, the import of the original had been inadequately or ob- 
scurely expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense 
of the original author, has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous 
alterations and changes, therefore, relate to the phraseology, or to the 
choice of words and the structure of the sentences. Tne difficulty 
of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adhe 
rence to the sense aiid to the very form of thought in the original, 
throughout so large a work, must be obvious to all who have had ex- 
perience in the business of translating ; and they will not need to be 
told, that numberless corrections and improvements will always occur 
to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. 
In this manner, the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed^ 
have been considerably improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in 
Vol. I.— B 
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the translation. If it be not so, more than half a year's labour has 
been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent, and where the means 
were at hand", have been verified ; and a considerable number of er- 
rors, some occasioned by the transcription, but more by the mistakes 
of the printers, have been corrected. Many new references to au 
thorities and to modern authors, have also been added, in various 
parts of the work ; and these, it is hoped, will add considerably to 
the value of the present edition. 

Several topics have likewise been subjected to further investiga 
tion : and some new notes, of no inconsiderable length, have been 
added, especiafly in the first vol. of the work. See, for example, the 
notes on the Meletian controversy, p. 269, &c. ; — on the origin of the 
Christian festivals, and particularly that of Chrisltias, p. 279, &c. ; 
— on the Ufe and labours of St. ratrick, the apostle of Ireland, p. 
316, &:c. ; — and on the character and life of Mohammed, the progress 
of his religion, and the sects among his followers ; both in the text 
and in the notes, p. 427-434. 

The new matter in this edition amounts, probably, to fifteen or 
twenty pages in the three volumes. At the same tim^, by enlarging 
the pages a little, by greater economy in regard to blank spaces, and 
by giving the text in a type a trifle smaller, the number of pages in 
each of the volumes is less than m the former edition. The notes 
are also printed in double columns, which is not only favourable to 
economy in the printing, but will render the perusal of the longer 
notes less laborious to the eye. 

Lastly, the exclusive publication of the work during ten years, 
having been assigned to one of the most distinguished publishing 
houses in America, and that house having undertaken to stereotype 
the work y great pains have been taken, both by the publishers and 
the author, to secure more accuracy in the panting of this edition, 
than was attained in the former edition. 

New-Haven, 1839. 
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My Institutes of Christian History{\) having been long out of 
print, the worthy person at whpse expense they were published has 
often requested me to give a new edition of them, somewhat improved 
and enlarged. This request I for many years resisted ; for I was re- 
luctant to suspend other works then on my hands, which were deemed 
more important; besides, I must acknowledge that I shrunk from 
the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which needed so 
much amendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, and 
of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardi- 
ness ; and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent 
on the work, it is brought to a close ; and these Institutes of Eccle- 
siastical History now make their appearance, noVonly in a new form 
and dress, but so materially changed as to be almost entirely a new 
work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once 
deemed the best form for the learner, is still retained ; for, notwith- 
standing weighty reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a 
continuous and unbroken narration, I have chosen to follow the judg- 
ment of those excellent men whom experience has led to prefer the 
former method. And, indeed, a little reflection must convince ua, 
that whoever would embrace in a single book all the facts and obser- 
vations necessary, to a full acquaintance with the state of the church 
in every age of it, must, of course, adopt some classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts ; and as such was the design of the following 
work, I have left its primitive form unchanged, and have directed my 
attention solely to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the 
work, so as to render it a more useful book. 

My principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the 
narration. For this purpose I have gone to tne primary sources of 
information, such as the best writers of all ages who liVed in or near 
the times they describe ; and I have consulted them with attention, 
and have transcribed from them, whenever they were sufficiently con- 
cise, and, at the same time, clear and nervous. It is often the case, 
that those who write summaries of history only abridge the more 
voluminous historians ; and this method I myself before pursued to 
a considerable degree. But such a procedure, though sometimes 

(1) [A work in 2 toIs. 12mo, first pub- bv J. P. Miller^ in 1 vol. 12mo. Hamb., 
tithed in 1737-41 ; and aflerwaid abridged 1752.— Tr.] 
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jiuitifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is attended with this eyil, 
that it perpetuates the mistakes which are apt to abonnd in very large 
and voluminous works, by causing them to pass from a single book 
into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this danger; but 
I felt it, with no little mortification, when I brought the testimony of 
the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my own work. 
I now perceived, that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidel- 
ity are not always to be trusted ; and I found, that I had abundant oc- 
casion for adding, expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of 
my book. In performing this task, I know that I have not been want- 
ing in patience and industry, or in watchfulness and care ; but whether 
these liave secured me against all mistakes, which is confessedly of 
no easy accomplishment, I leave them to judge who are best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such 
inquiries, I have, in general, made distinct reference to my authori- 
ties ; and if I have perverted their testimony, either by misstatement 
or misapplication, I confess myself to be less excusable than other 
transgressors in this way, because I had before me all the authors 
whom I quote, and I turned them over, and read, and compared them 
with each other, being resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history faithful and true, that is, exactly 
coincident with the statements of the most credible witnesses, has 
caused many and various change^and additions throughout the work; 
but in no part of it are the alterations greater or more noticeable than 
in the Third Book^ which contains the history of the ^church, and 
especially of the Latin or Western Church, from the time of Charle- 
magne to the reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical 
history, though it embraces great events, and is very important on 
account of the light it casts on the origin and causes of the present 
civil and religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly to 
estimate and judge of many things that occur in our own times, has 
not hitherto been treated with the same clearness, sohdity, and ele- 
gance, as the other parts of church history. Here the number of 
original writers is great ; yet few of them are in common use, or of 
easy acquisition, and they all frighten us either with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or their excessive price ; not a few of them, 
loo, either knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least ob- 
scure it by their ignorance and unskilfulness ; and some of them have 
not yet been published. It is not strange, therefore, that many things 
in this part of ecclesiastical history should have been either silently 

f)assed over or less happily stated arid explained, even by the most 
aborious and learned authors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annal- 
ists and the historians of the monastic sects, so famous in the Roman 
church, as Baronius, Raynald^ Bzovius, Manriquez, Wadding, and 
others, though richly supplied with ancient manuscripts and records, 
have often committed more faults and fallen into greater mistakes, 
than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of 
information. Having therefore bestowed much attention during many 
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years on the history of the church from the eighth century onward, 
and believing that I had obtained, from works published or still in 
manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many events 
than is given in the common accounts of those times, I conceived that 
I might do service to the cause of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting 
to the world some of the results of my investigations ; and that, by 
throwing some light on the obscure period of the Middle Ages, I 
might excite men of talents and industry to pursue the same object, 
and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Church. I persuade my- 
self that I have brought forward some things which are new, or before 
little known ; that other things, which had been stated incorrectly or 
obscurely, I have here exhibited with clearness, and traced back to the 
proper authorities ; and, claiming the indulgence allowed an old man 
to boast a little, that some things, which were accredited fables, I have 
now exploded. Whether I deceive myself in all this, or not, the dis- 
cerning reader may ascertain by examining, and comparing with the 
common accounts, what I have here said respecting Constantine's do- 
nation, the Cathari and Albigenses, the Beghards and Beguines, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries), and ot the Fratricelli [or Little Breth- 
ren], the controversies between the Franciscans and the Roman pon- 
tiffs, the history of Berengarius and of the Lollards, and several other 
subjects. 

If, in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving 
views either partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as 
on the subjects well stated and explained by many before me, I 
should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader nor have done 
justice to myself. For I should have appeared to many, as a writer 
of fables ; and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been 
indistinct, useless, and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed 
widely from the common statements, or advanced apparent novelties, 
I have not only aimed to be very explicit, but, in order to give credi- 
bility to my narration, have gone into more ample disquisitions and 
citations of authorities, because full statements and demonstrations, 
though out of place in an epitome of history, were here indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character, 
and swelling the size, of my book, another occurred soon after I com- 
menced its revision. I had before designed my work especially for 
lecturers on church history, who need a compendious text for the basis 
of their instructions; and had therefore only touched upon many things 
which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the 
lecturer, but when I began to revise ana correct the work for a 
new edition, it occurred to me that it would be more satisfactory to 
many, and better subserve the cause of sacred learning, if the book 
were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also to 
the wants of those who attempt without a teacher to gain a general 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred, 
my views were changed ; and I began at once to supply omissions, 
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to explain more fully what was obscure, and to give greater precision 
and distinctness to the whole narration. And hence it is that, in de- 
scribing the calamities in which the Christians of the first ages were 
involved, more pains are taken than is commonly done to state pre- 
cisely the truth ; and in tracing the origin and progress of the sects 
which disturbed the church, greater accuracy is attempted ; so, like- 
wise, the new forms of religion, devised by those who love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described, and with all possible fideli- 
ty ; and religious contests and disputes are more clearly stated, and 
their importance more carefully determined ; and the history of the 
Roman pontifis after the times of Charlema^e, their conflicts and their 
enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention these 
as specimens only of what has been attempted, for the advantage of 
those who cannot pursue a regular course of church history from their 
want of books or leisure, and who yet wish to obtain a clear and cor- 
rect view of the principal facts and transactions. The book, for the 
most part, may be safely trusted by such readers ; and it will afford 
them as much knowledge as will satisfy one that reads only for prac- 
tical purposes ; and, besides, it will direct to the authors from whom 
more full information may be obtained. 

It would be folly, and would betray ignorance of human imperfec- 
tion, if I should suppose that no errors could be detected, and that 
nothing needed correction in all the details of so large a history ; yet, 
conscious of my own integrity and good faith, and of the pains I have 
taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope, that I have rarely so failed 
that serious evils will result from my errors. 

I could add some other prefatory remarks, which would, perhaps, 
not be useless ; but nothing more need be added to enable those to 
iudge correctly of the present work, who will be candid and ingenu- 
ous, and who are competent judges in such matters. I therefore 
conclude by offering the just tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God, 
who has civen me strength, amid the infirmities of age and the pres- 
sure of other labours and cares, to surmount the difficulties and bear 
tlie fatigue of completing the work now given to the public. 

Oottingen^ March 23, 1755. 
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4 ]. Ecclesiastical History defined.— 4 2. Its Divisions. — f 3. The External History of 
the Church, — ^ 4. which treats of the prosperous — f 6. and the adverse Events. -^ 
^ 6. The Internal History, — ^ 7. which treats of (I.) Ministers. — ^ 8, 9. (TI.) Doctrines. 
— ^ 10. (III.) Worship.—^ 11. (IV.) Heresies.--^ 12. Events must be traced to their 
Causes.^ 13. Means of discovering these Causes, eeneral*-^ 14. and particular ; in 
the external--^ 16. and internal History.-^ 16, The Sources of Ecclesiastical Historr. 
— ^ 17. Qualities of the Historian. — ^ 18. He must be free from all Prejudices. — f 19. 
Faults of Historians. — ^ 20. Uses of Ecclesiastical History, general — ^ 21. and special. 
— ^ 22, 23. Method in Ecclesiastical History. Division into reriods— ^ 24. Distribatioti 
under Heads. 

§ 1. The Ecclesiastical History of the New Dispensation is a clear and 
faithful narrative of the external condition, and of the internal state and 
transactions, of that body of men who have borne the name of Christians ; 
* and in which events are so traced to their causes, that the providence of 
God may be seen in the establishment and preservation of the church, and 
' the reader's piety, no less than his intelligence, be advanced by the pemsaL 
* § 2. The best form of such a history seems to be that, which considers 
the whole body of Christians as constituting a society or community, sub^ 
jected to lawful authority, aud governed by certain laws and institutions* 
To such a community many external events must happen, which will be 
favourable to its interests or adverse to them : and, since nothing human 
is stable and uniform, many things will occur in the bosom of such com« 
munity tending to cHange its character. Hence its history may very suit- 
ably be divided into its external and its internal history. In this manner 
the history of the Christian community, in order to its embracing all the 
details and promoting the greatest usefulness, should be divided. 

§ 3. The external history of Christians, or of the Christian community, » 
is properly called a history of the church : and it embraces all the occur- 
rences and changes which have visibly befallen this sacred society. And 
as all communities are sometimes prosperous and sometimes meet with 
adversity, such also has been the lot of Christians. Hence this psrt of 
ecclesiastical history is fitly divided into an account ,of the prosperous and 
of the calamitous events which Christians have experiencea. 

§ 4. The prosperous events, or those tending to the advancement and 
progress of the Christian interest, proceeded either from the heads and 
leaders, or from the subordinate members of this community. Its heada 
and leaders were either public characters, such as kings, magistrates, and 
sovereign pontiffs ; or private individuals, the doctors, the learned and in- 
fluential men. Both classes have contributed much, in all ages, to the in- 
crease of the church. Men in power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have contributed to establish and enlarge 
the church. And the doctors, and men of learning, of genius, and emi- 
nent piety, by their vigorous and noble efforts, their travels, their writings, 
and dieir munificence, have successfully recommended die religion of 
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Christ to those ignorant of it. And common Christians, by their faith, 
their constancy, their piety, their love to God and men, have induced many 
to become Christians. 

§ 5. The calamitous events which have befallen the church, arose either 
from the fault of Christians, or from the malice and stratagems of their ad- 
versaries. There is abundant evidence that Christians themselves, and 
especially those who presided in the church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy lives, and their strifes and con- 
tentions. The enemies of Christ's kingdom were also either public or 
private men. Public enemies, namely* kings and magistrates, by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress of Christianity. Private men, 
the philosophers, the idol-worshippers, and the despisers of all religion, 
assailed the church with false accusations, strala^ms, and hostile writings. 

§ 6. The internal history of the Christian church, 'treats of the changes 
to which the church in every age has been exposed, in regard to its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as a religious society. It may not unsuitably 
be called the history of the Christian religion. The causes of these inter- 
nal changes are found, for the most part, in the rulers of the church. 
These often explained the principles and precepts of Christianity to suit 
their own fancy or convenience. And as some acquiesced and were sub* 
missive, while others frequently resisted, divisions and contentions were ' 
the consequence. To all these subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical his- 
torian must direct his attention. 

§ 7. The first subject in the internal history of the church, is the history 
of its rulers and of its government. Originally, the teachers and the peo> 
pie conjointly administered the affairs of the church. But, in process of* 
time, these teachers assumed a loftier spirit, and, trampling on the rights 
of the people, they claimed sovereign power, both in sacred and secular 
affairs. At last, things gradually came to this, that one person held su- 
preme power over the whole church, or, at least,* affected to hold it. 
Among these prefects and guides of the church, some obtained by their 
writings pre-eminent fame and influence ; and as they were by after ages 
regarded as oracles, and blindly followed, they ought to rank among the 
governors of the church, whether they held offices in it or not. 

§ 8. The history of the laws by which this religious society was gov- 
erned, naturally foUows the history of its ministers. The laws peculiar 
to the Christian community are of two kinds. Some are divine, proceed- 
ing from God himself ; and these are found written in those books which 
Christians very properly believe to be divinely inspired. Others are Au- 
man^ or are enactments of the rulers of the community. The former are 
usually called doctrines, and are divided into two species, namely, doC' 
trines of faith, which are addressed to the understanding, and moral doC' 
trineSf which siddress the heart or will. 

^ 9. In the history of these laws or doctrines, it should be our first in- 
quiry, In wh^ estimation was the sacred volume held from age to age, and 
how was it interpreted ? For in 'every period, the state of religion among 
Christians has depended on the reverence paid to the sacred volume, and 
on the manner of expounding it. We should next inquire how these di- 
vine instructions and laws were treated ; in what manner they were incul- 
cated and explained, defended against gainsayers, or debased and corrupted. 
The last inquiry is, how far Christians were obedient to these divine laws, 
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or how they lived, and what measures were taken by the rulers of the 
church to restrain the licentiousness of transgressors. 

§ 10. The human laws of which we speak, are prescriptions relating to 
the external worship of God, or religious rites, whether derived from cus* 
torn or from positive enactment. Rites either directly appertain to religion, 
or indirectly refer to it. The former embrace the whole exterior of re- 
ligious worship, both public and private. The latter include everything, 
except direct worship, that is accounted religious and proper. This part 
of religious history is very extensive, on account of the variety and the fre- 
quent changes in ceremonies. A concise history, therefore, can only 
touch upon the subject, without descending into details. 

§ 11. As in civil republics wars and insurrections sometimes break out, 
80, in the Christian republic, serious commotions have often arisen on ac- 
count of both doctrines and rites. The leaders and authors of these sedi- 
tions are called heretics ; and the opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies* The history of these commotions or 
heresies should be written with much care. The labour, if expended 
wisely and with impartiality, will well repay the toil : but it is arduous 
and difficult. For the leaders of these parties have been treated with much 
injustice, and their doctrines are misrepresented ; nor is it easy to come 
at the truth in the midst of so much darkness, since most of the writings 
of those called heretics are now lost. Those, therefore, who approach this 
part of church history, should exclude everything invidious from the name 
of heretic, and should consider it as used in its more general sense, to de- 
note those who were the occasion, whether by their own or others' fault, 
of divisions and contests among Christians. 

§ 12. In treating of both the external and the internal history of the 
church, the writer who would be useful, must trace events to their causes ; 
that is, he must tell us not only what happened, but likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts, only enriches our memory and amuses 
us ; but he who at the same time states the operative causes of events, 
profits us, for he both strengthens our judgment and increases our ]ivisdom. 
Yet it must be confessed that caution is here necessary, lest we should fabri- 
cate causes, and palm our own waking dreams upon the men long since dead. 

§ 13. In exploring the cau'^es of events, besides access to ancient tes* 
timony and the history of the times, a good knowledge of human nature is 
requisite. The historian who understands the human character, the pro- 
pensities and powers, the passions and weaknesses of man, will readily 
discover the causes of many things attempted or done in former times. 
No less important is it, to be acquainted with the education and the opinions 
of the persons w^ treat of; for men commonly regard as praiseworthy and 
correct, whatever accords with the views and practices of their ancestors 
and their own sect. 

§ 14. To explore causes in the external history, a historian should con- 
sider the dvil state of the countries in which the Christian religion was 
either approved or rejected ; and also their religious state, that is, the opin- 
ions of the ma.ss of the people concerning the Deity and divine worship. 
For, it will not be difficult to determine why the church was now prosper- 
ous and now in trouble, if we know what was the form of government, 
what the character of the rulers, and what the prevailing religion at the time. 

§ 15. To dispel obscurities in the internal history, nothing is more con- 

VoL. I.— C 
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ducive than a knowledge of the history of learnings and especially of pAt- 
hsophy. For, most unfortunately, human learning or philosophy has in 
every age been allowed more influence in regard to revealed religion than 
was fit and proper, considering the nature of the two things. Moreover, 
a good knowledge of the civil government and of the ancient superstitions 
of different countries, is useful to the same end. For through the prudence, . 
or, rather, the indiscretion of the presiding authorities, many parts of the 
discipline and worship of the church have been shaped after the pattern 
of the ancient religions, and no little deference has been paid to the pleas- 
ure of sovereigns and to human laws in regulating the church of God. 

§ 16. From what sources all this knowledge must be drawn, is quite 
obvious ; namely, from the writers of every age who have treated of Chris- 
tian affairs, and especially from those contemporary with the events ; for 
testimony or authority is the basis of all true history. Yet we ought not 
to disregard those who, from these sources, have compiled histories and 
annals. For to refuse proffered assistance, and despise the labours of 
those who before as have attempted to throw light on obscure subjects, is 
mere folly.(l) 

§ 17. From all this, it will be easy to determine the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good ecclesiastical historian. He must have no moderate ac- 
quaintance with human affairs in general ; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to reason, his memory faithful, and his 
judgment sound and matured by long exercise. In his disposition and 
temperament, he must be patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in his 
love of truth and justice, and free from every prejudice. 

^18. Persons who attempt this species of writing are liable to preju- 
dice, especially from three sources ; namely, times, persons, and opinions. 
First, the times in which we live often have such ascendency over us, that 
we measure past ages by our own ; we conclude that what does occur, or 
can not occur, in our day, in like manner did occur, or could not occur, in for- 
mer ages. Secondly, the persons with whose testimony we are concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly revered for their holinesa 
and their virtues, acquire such an authority with us, as to lead us blindfold. 
And, thirdly, our attachment to the opinions ai^d doctrines we espouse, often 
so paralyses our judgment that, unconsciously, we misapprehend facts. 
Now from this triple lx>ndage the mind must, as far as possible, be set free. 

^ 19. But from this rule, and from others equally obvious and impoitant,' 
how widely ecclesiastical historians of all ages have departed, is too v^ell 
known. For, not to mention the many who think themselves great historiaiii^ 
if they have a good memory, and to pass by those who ar.e governed more 
by their private interests than by the love of truth, few are the writers,\ 
whom neither the sect to which they belong, nor the venerated names 

(t) To ftcqaaint us with eU the wrilen on (in GennaH), vol. ii., wad hy J. A. Nosselt 

eccMasticai history wm the proTessed ob- and C. F. L. Simen, Guide to a knowledge 

iect of Sev. Walth. Sliiterus, in hit Propy* of the beat works in every branch of theolo- 

lasum Historia Christians, Luneb., 1696, gy, (in German), % vols. 8vo, 2d ed., Leipz., 

4to; and of Casp. Sagittarius, Introduc- 1800-13. Valuable notices of the principal 

tto ad Hiatoriam £k:cles., aingulasque ejus writeta are to be found in J. 6. Watch, BHk 

Dartaa ; especially vol. i [2 vols. 4to, Itotheca theol. selecta, tomo Stio, and in hiA 

Jena, 1694, 1718.— A good account of the Historia £ccles. Novi Test ; also in the 

moat important writers is given by G. J. (German) Church History of J. M. Schrbckh. 

Pianek, Introdaction to theological science, vol. i., Jntrod. pt. ill — TV.] 
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of some ancient anthorsi nor the influence of the age in which they live, 
can disarm and divert from the irnth. In the present age especially, the 
spirit of the times and the prejudice of <^;muons, have incredible influence 
with many. Hence the following argimiMits so often ecetirring in the 
writings of learned men : THissa 4»rt true sentiments} theref&re we must 
suppose the aneknt Christians embraced them. This is cerrect praetiee ac«> 
carding to Chtisfs precepts ; tkerefere^ doubthsSf the earlier Christians so 
Uved. This does not noio tahejMee; therefore it did not in ancient times. 

§ 20. Ecdesiastical history^ if written by perscMis free from these and 
other faults, cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to mankind at large, but es- 
pecially to the teachers and guides ef the church. Whoever shall con- 
sider attentively the numerous, the varied, and threatening dangers which 
the Christian religion has happily surmounted, will doubtless &d himself 
more established in the belief of this religion, and better prepared to with- 
stand the assaults, the cavils, and insidious attacks of the irreli^ous and 
profane. The many illustrious examples of virtue with which this history 
abounds, are admirably suited to awaken pious emotions, and to instil the 
love of God into lukewarm minds. Those wonderful revolutions and 
changes which have occurred in every age of the church, originating often 
from small beginnings, proclaim aloud the providence of God, and the in- 
stability and vanity of all human things. Nor is it of small advantage, to 
know tne origin of the numerous and absurd opinions, superstitions, and 
errors, which still prevail in many parts of the Christian world. For such 
knowledge will enable us to discover the truth more clearly, to prize it 
more, and to defend it better. Of the entertainment afforded by this and 
other parts of church history, I shall say nothing. 

§ 21. But public teachers especially, and the ministers of religion, may 
from this study derive great assistance, in acquiring that practical wisdom 
which they so much need. Here, the numerous' mistakes of even great 
men, warn them what to shun if they would not embroil the Christian 
church ; there, many illustrious examples of noble and successful effort, 
are patterns for their imitation. And for combating errors, both those in- 
veterate by age and those of more recent growth, nothing, except the holy 
Scriptures and sound reason, can be compared with this kind of hi^ry. I 
pass over other advantages which will be found by experience to result 
from this study ; nor will I mention its subserviency to other branches of 
knowledge, particularly to that of jurisprudence. 

§ 22. The two parts of church history, the external and the internal, 
require a method or arrangement of the work suited to both. The external 
history, being a long and continued narraitive, extending through many cen- 
turies, requires a distribution into certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the reader, and for the preservation 
of order. Various divisions of time may be adopted. I have prefened 
the customary one into centuries, because it' is the most approved, though 
it is not free from objections. 

§ 23. No small part of these objections, however, will be removed if 
we superadd a more general division of time, or one into longer periods, 
bounded by certain great revolutions and changes in the state of the church* 
Accordingly, the whole of the following history is divided into four books. 
The first contains the history of the church of Christ from its commence- 
ment to the time of Constantino the Great. The second extends it from 
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Gonstantine to Charlemagne. The third continues it to the time when 
Luther began the reformation in Germany. The fourth and last brings it 
down to our own times [or, rather, to the year 1700 ; with a sketch merely 
of the first part of the 18th century. — Tr.]. 

§ 24. Moreover, ecclesiastical history treats, as we have already seen, 
of various distinct but kindred subjects; which may properly be arranged 
mider separate heads. Historians have adopted different classifications, 
such as their fancies or their designs in writing pointed out. The distri- 
bution which we prefer has been dready indicated [in § 4-1 1, of this In- 
troduction], and need not be here repeated. 
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CONTAINIKO 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

FROM THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST TO CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 



CENTURY FIRST. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 

THS CI¥|L AKD RXU0I0V8 STATS OF THE WORLD AT TBI BIRTH OY 
Oim BATIOVR. 

i I. State of the Roman Empire.— 4 8. Its Eyils.— f 3. Its AdTantages.— 4 4. Then in 
Peace.— 4 6. Other Nations.—^ 6. AU wera Idolateia.— f 7. Thejr woiahipped diflerent 
Gode.— 4 8. They were ToleraDt.— 4 9. Most of their Gods were deceased Heroes.— 
4 10. Psoan Worship.— 4 11. It was confined to Hmes and Places. — 4 12. The Mys- 
teries.— f 13- Paganism not the Parent of Virtue. — 4 'U. Its Votaries sunk in Vice. — 
4 16. How supported by the Priests. — 4 ^^- T^ Roman and Grecian Religions.— 4 17. 
Hm mixed Religions of the Prorinoes.—- 4 IS. Religions beyond ^ Roman Emphe 
classed.— 4 10. Philosophen unable to Reform themrid.— 4 SO. The Orienta] and the 
Gvecian Philosophy.— 4 31. Some Philosophers subrerted all Religion.— 4 SS. Others 
debased it; e.ff., Aristotelians.— 4 3d. Stoics.— 4 34. Platonics.— 4 25. The*£clectics. 
—4 26. Use of this Chapter. 

§ 1. At the time when God became incimiate, a great part of the world 
was subject to the Romans. Their remoter provinces they either ruled by 
means of temporary goTeinors and presidems sent from Some, or suffered 
to live under their own kings and laws, subject to the sovereign control of 
&e Roman republic. The Senate and people of Rome, though they had 
not lost all appearance of liberty, were redly under the authority of one man, 
AMgustus ; who was clothed with the titles of emperor, sovereign pontiff, 
censor, tribune %f the people, procMsul ; in a word, with eveiy office which 
conferred general power and preeminence in the oommonwealth.(l) 

J 2, The Roman government, if wo regard only its lorm and laws, was 
ciently mild and equitdde.(8) But the injustice «Bd avarioe of the 
nobles an4 provincial governors, the Roman lust of conquest and dominion, 
and the rapacity of the puUicans who farmed the revenues of the etate,(9) 
brought incalculaUe ev^s on the people. Tlie magistrates and publicans, 
on the one hand, fleeced the people of their property ; and, on the o^r, 
this lust of dominion required numerous armies to be raised in the provin- 

(1) See .^u^. Cafltpiainctde officio etpo- posfh* works, vol. L, p. 1-48. Land., 
testate magistratuum Romanor et juriadic- 1726, 8to.— Snrv. Mtjfet Verona illustrata. 



tione, lib. i., cap. 1, 4 2, p. 3, dec. Gene- lib. ii.,p. 65. (iPetnt Gianmme, Istoriacir- 

va, 1726, 4to. (Memoirs of the court of ile del rqgno di Napoli, Ub. } , princip.— 

Augwtus, by Tko. BUukweO, vol l, il., Tr."] 

410. Edinb., 1763.— ScA/J (3) [See P. Bwmmm, de Vectigalibus 

(2) See Sir IV. MoyW$ £saay on the con- populi RDmani, cap. ix., p. 128« dtc.— ScA/.1 
stitution of the Rom. gorermnent, in his 
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ces, which was oppressiye to them, and was the occasion of ahnost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

§ 3. StilU this widely-extended dominion of one people, or, rather, of one 
man, was attended with several advantages. Firsts it brought into union 
a multitude of nations differing in customs and language. Secondly, it gave 
freer access to the remotest nations.(4) Thirdly^ it gradually civilized 
the barbarous nations, by introducing among them the Roman laws and 
customs. Fourthly^ it spread literature, the arts, and philosophy in coun- 
tries where they were not before cultivated. All these greatly aided the 
ambassadors of our Lord in fulfilling their sacred commis8ion.(5) 

§ 4. At the birth of Christ the Roman empire was much freer from com- 
motions than it had been for many years. For though I cannot agree with 
them who think, with OrosiuSt that the temple of Janus was then shut, and 
the whole world in profound peace,(6) yet there can be no doubt that the 
period when our Saviour descended on earth, if compared with the prece- 
ding times, was peculiarly peaceful. And, according to St. Paul,(7) this 
peace was very necessary for those whom Christ commissioned to preach 
the Gospel. 

§ 5. Of the state of those nations which lay without the Roman empire, 
historic records will not allow us to give so full an account Nor is it 
very necessary to our purpose. It is sufficient to know, that the Oriental 
nations were pressed down by a stem despotism, which their effeminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, led them to bear with patience ; 
• while the northern nations enjoyed much greater liberty, which was pro- 
tected Iff the rigour of their climate and the consequent energy of their 
constitutions, aided by their mode of life and their religion.(8) 

§ 6. All these nations were plunged in the grossest superstition. For 
though the idea of one supreme God was not wholly extinct,(0) yet most 
nations, or, rather, all except the Jews, supposed diat each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very powerful beings, whom they called 
gods, and whom the people, in order to live happily, must propitiate with 
various rites and ceremonies. These deities were supposed to differ ma- 
terially from each other in sex, power, nature, and offices. Some nations, 
indeed, went beyond others in impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and gross stupidity in meters of religion. 

§ 7. Thus every nation had a class of deities peculiar to itself, among 
which one was supposed to be pre-eminent over the rest, and was their 
king, though subject himself to the lawsiof ^ote or to an eternal destiny. 

(4) See Nic. Bergier, Histoire des gnnds que imperia penes eoe ftiere populos, qui 
chemins de I'eoipire Romtin, 2d ed., Bnu- mitioie cobIo ntuntur : in frigora aeptentii- 
•els, 1728, 4to, and Everard Otto, de Tutela onemqne veigentibua, immansueta ingenia 
viarum pnblicarum, pt. ii., p. 814. sunt, ut ait pceta, avtoqtu timUlivna calo. 

(5) Ori^en, among others, acknowledges (9) [See Christopher Meiners* Historia 
this : lib. li., adv. Celsam, p. 79, ed. Can- doctrinn de rero Deo, omnium rerum aoc- 
tabr. [See also Hin/fiumn, Comment, de tore atque rectore, 2 parts, Lem^., 1780, 
ilorente lilterarum statu et habitu ad relig. p. 648, ]2mo, where, from a critical inres- 
Chhsti initia. — Schl.] tigation, proof is adduced that the ancient 

(6) See Joh. Matsom Templum Jani, pagan nations were uniTersally ignonmt of 
Christo^nascente, reseratum. Roter., 1706, the Creator and Governor of the world, till 
8to. * AnaxagoroM, about 450 years before Clnist, 

(7) See 1 Tim. ii., 2, &c. and afterward other philosophers, conceived 

(8) Seneca, de Ira, lib. ii., cap. 16. 0pp. that the world must have had an intelligent 
torn, i., p. 86, ed. Gronovii : Fere ila- architect — TV.] 
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For the Oriental nations had not the same gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations ; and the Grecian deities were essentially 
different from those of the Egyptians, who worshipped brute animals, 
plants, and various productions of nature and art.(10) Each nation like- 
wise had its own method of worshipping and propitiating its gods, differing 
widely from the rites of other nations. But, from th^ir ignorance or from 
other causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained that their gods were uni- 
versally worshipped ; and they therefore gave the names of their own gods 
to the foreign deities, which has caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and produced numberless errors in 
the works of very learned men.(ll) 

§ 8. But this variety of gods and religions in the pagan nations, pro- 
duced no wars or feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the Egyptians are 
an exception. (12) Yet the Egyptian wars, waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, [not being undertaken either to 
propagate or to suppress any one form of religion]. .Each nation, without 
concern, allowed its neighbours to enjoy their own views of religion, and 
to worship their own gods in their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us.(13) For they who regard the world as being divided, 
like a great country, into numerous provinces, each subject to a distinct 
order of deities, cannot despise the gods of other nations, nor think of 
compelling all others to pay worship to their national gods. The Romans 
in particular, though they would not allow the public religions to be changed 
or multiplied, yet gave the citizens full liberty to observe foreign religions 
in private, and to hold meetings and feasts, and to erect temples and groves 
to those foreign deities in whose worship there was nothing inconsistent 
with the public safety and the existing laws.(14) 

§ 9. The greater part of the gods of all nations were ancient heroes, 
famous for their achievements and their worthy deeds ; such as kings, 
generals, and founders of cities ; and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, whom a grateful posterity 
had deified. To these some added the more splendid and useful objects 

(10) This was long since remarked by Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, 
iiManATtux, Oratio contra gentes, 0pp., torn, and the other gods of Hindostan. And as 
!., p. 25. [See Le Clerr.^ Ars critics, pt. the classic writers give very imperfect de- 
iL, sect, i., c. 13, ^ 11, and Bibliotheqne scriptions of foreign deities, and leave us to 
Cboisie, torn, vii., p. 84. W. WarhurlorCt infer most of their characteristics from the 
Divine legation of Moses demonstrated, names assigned ihem, it is evident that Dr. 
torn, ii., p. 233, dec. And, respecting the Mosheim*s remark is perfectly just. — Tr."] 
Egyptian gods, see P. E. Jablonsky, Pan- (12) See what Laur. Fignonut has col- 
theon ^gyptiorum, Francf. ad Viadr., 1750, lected on this subject, in his Ezpositio men- 
8vo. F. S. ton ScknwUf Opuscula, quibus ss Isiacte, p. 41, 6lc. 

res antiqus, prscipue iEgyptiacs explanan- (13) [Though extolled by Shaftsbur^ 

tnr. 1765, 8vo. — Sehl.'} among others, Characteristics, vol. ii., p 

(11) [Dr. Madaine here subjoins a long 166, and vol. iii., p. 60, 86, 87, 154, 6lc. 
note, asserting that the gods worshipped in — Schl.} 

different pagan countries were so similar, that (14) See Ccm. a Bynckershoeckhf Dis« 

they might properly be called by the same sert. de cultu peregrine religionis apud Ro- 

names. He therefore thinks, that Dr. Mo- manos,*in his Opuscula, L. fiat., 1719, 4to. 

shtim has overrated the mischief done to the [ Warhurton^s Divine legation of Moses, vol 

history of idolatry by the Greek and Roman i., p. 307. Compare Livy, Hist. Rom., lib 

writers. But there was certainly little resem- xxv., 1, and xxxix., 18, and Voter . Max., i 

blance between Woden and Mercury, Thor 3. — ScfU. See aFso N. Lardner, Credib. 

sod Jupiter, Friga and Venus; or between the Gospel Hist , pt i., b. i., c. 8, ^ 3-6. — TV*. 
Vol. L— D 
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ia the natural woild, among which the sun, moon, and stars, beings pre- 
eminent, received woiahip from nearly all ; and some were not ashamed 
to pay divine honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, ihe oceaiii the 
winds, and even to diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost every ooBr 
ceivabk object, or, at least, to the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects.(15) 

§ 10. The worship of these deities consisted in numerous ceremonies* 
with sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies were, for the 
most part, absurd and ridiculous, and throughout debasing, obscene, and 
cniel The sacrifices and offerings varied, according to the nature and 
offices of the different god8.(16) Most nations sacrificed animals, and, 
shocking to relate, not a few of them likewise immolated human victims.(17) 
Their prayers were quite insipid, and void of piety, both in their form and 
matter.(18) Presiding over this whole worship, were pontiffs, priests, and 
servants of the gods, divided into many classes, whose business it was to 
see that the rites were duly performed. These persons were supposed to 
eiyoy the friendship and familiar converse of the gods, and they basely 
abused their authority to impose on the people. 

§ 11. The religious worship of most nations was confined to certaia 
places or temples,(19) and to certain times or stated days. In the temples 
^and groves] the statues and images of their gods werejocated, and these 
images were supposed to be animated in an inexplicable manner by the 
. gods themselves. For, senseless as the worshippers of imaginary gods 
truly were, they did not wish to be accounted worshippers of lifeless sub- 
stances, brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which they maintained to 
be present in the image, provided it was consecrated in due form.(30) 

§ 12. Besides this common worship to which all had free access, there 
were, among both Orientals and Greeks, certain recondite and concealed 
rites called mysteries^ to which very few were admitted. Candidates for 
initiation had first to give satisfactory proof to the hierophants of their 
good faith and patience, by various most troublesome ceremonies. When 
initiated they could not divulge any thing they had seen, without exposing 
their lives to imminent danger.(2n Hence the interior of these hidden 
rites, is at this day little known. Yet we know that, in some of the myste- 
ries, many things were done which were repugnant to modesty and decen- 
cy, and in all of thera, the discerning might see that the deities there wor-» 
shipped were more distinguished for their vices than for their virtues.(22) 

(15) See the learned work of G, J. Vag- 1711, 8vo. [and Saubertus, nbi supra, p. 
tiiu, de Idololatria, lib. i.-iii. [and La my- 348, dec. — ScM.^ 

thologie et les fables expUqu^es par rhiatoire, (19) ["Some nations were without tern- 

par rAbb6 Banier, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols, pies, such as the Persians, Gauls, Germans, 

12mo, and Fr. CretUzert* Symbolik u. My- and Britons, who performed their lelieioua 

tholoffie der alten Volker, besonders der worship in the open air, or in the sha^ x»* 

Griedien. Leips. u. Darmst., 1810-12, 4 treats of consecrated groves." — MucL\ 

Tols. 8to.— TV.] (20) AmobiuMj adv. Gentes, lib. vi., p. 

(16) See J. iSaii^Aw, de Sacrificiis vete- 254, ed. Herald! . Augustine^ de Civitat« 
rum ; republished by T. Crcm'iif, L. Bat., Dei, Ub. vii., c. 33, (>pp., torn, vii., p. 16], 



1699, 8to. ed. Benedict. JyJtian, Misopogon., p. 361, 

(17) See H. Columnar ad FragmenU En- ed. Spanheim. 

nil, p. 29, and /. SoMhertiUt de Sacrificiis (21) See Jo. Jfcursnu, de Mysteriis 

Vet., cap. xzi., p. 455. Eleusyniis ; and Daxid CUurksoiif Discoune 

(18) See Mait, Broweriiu it Nitdtck^ de on Liturgies, ^ it. 

Adorationibus veteium populorum. Traj,, (22) Cicero Pisvut Tusculan., lib. i.. 
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§ 13. The whole paufsn syBtem had not the least efficacy to excite and 
cheriah vii^tuooa eoiotionB in the aonl. For, in the^r^f place, the gode and 
goddeaaea to wbote the public homage was paid, instead of being pat« 
tenia of virtae, were patterns rather of enormous vices and crime8.(28) 
They were considered, indeed, as superior to mortals in power, and as 
exempt from death, bat in all things else as on a level with us. In the 
n$9t place, the ministers of this religion, neither by precept nor by ex** 
ample» exhorted the peqple to lead honest and virtuous lives, but gave them 
to understand* that all tbe homage required of them by the gods was com* 
prised in the observance of the traditional rites and ceremonies.(24} And, 
lastly f the doctrines inculcated respecting the rewards of the righteous and 
the puniahmenta of the wicked in the future world, were some of them du* 
bioua and imcertaia, and othera more adapted to promote vice than vir- 
ttte.(!25) Hence the wiser pagans themselves, about the time of the Sav* 
ioor's birth* contemned and riSculed the whole system. 



cap. 18 ; [and de Leg., cap. 34. Vmrro^ 
cited by Augustine^ de CWitate Dei, lib. 
>., cap. 81. Eusebiust Praepar. Evangel., 
lib. ii, c. 8. — Sehl. See also Warburton'M 
Divine legat., vol. i., lib. ii., see. 4 ; who 
is conijronted by J. Ldandt Advantages 
and necessity of the Christian Rev., vol. i., 
ch. S, 9, p. 151-190. C. Meiners, iiber die 
Mysterien der Alten; in his Miscel. phil- 
os. works, voL iiL, JJkvpn., 1776. The 
Baron de SanUe Crmx, Memoires poor sep- 
▼ii i rhistoiie de la religion secxete dee aa- 
ciens peuples, &c., Paris, 1784, 8vo ; and 
(P. J. YogeVs) Briefe uber die Mysterien, 
which are the 2d collection of Letters on 
Freemasonry, Noremb., 1784, 12mo. It 
has been maintained, that the design of at 
least some of these mysteries was to incul- 
cate the srand principles of natural relijgion, 
such as &e unity of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the importance of virtue, dec., and 
to explain, the vulgar polytheism as symbol- 
ical of these great truths. But this certainly 
needs better proof. It is mpre probable that 
the later pagan philosophers, who lived after 
the light of Christianity had exposed the 
abominations of polytheism, were the princi- 
pal authors of tnis moral interpretation of 
the vulgar religion, which they faMy pre- 
tended was taught in the mysteries, while, 
in reality, those mysteries were probably 
' mere supplements to the vulgw mythology 
and woruiip, and of the same general chur- 
acter and spirit. See an elaborate tmaj in 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator, vol. ix.. 
No. III., for Sept., 1887, p. 478^80, where 
one of the most pvofoond Greek schol- 
aiB of our country ably maintains the fol- 
Ipwmg proposition : " that, so far as any- 
thing can be known of them, they [the mya^ 
t^es] were not essen^ly di&rent from 
the public worsh^) of heathenism ; that thdr 
importance did not consist in teading exalted 



doctrinas concerning God and the soul ; that, 
in truth, no secret doctrines properly per- 
tained to them ; and that, wnatever hi^ 
truths may have been suggested to any of 
the initiated, those truths were of ' jwivate 
interpretation,' or were sewed on to the 
mysteries sAer the rise of philosophy.''-^ 

(23) (hid, de TrisUbus, lib. ii., v. 287, 
&c. 

Quis locus est templis augustior 1 Ihbc q;«o- 
que vitet. 

In eulpam si qua est mgeniosa suam. 
Ci]lm steterit Jovis lede : Jovis succurret in 
sde, 

Quam multas matres fecerit ille Dens. 
Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibk, 

Pellicibus multis banc doluisae Deam. 
Pallade conspectA, natum de crimine virgo 

Sustulerit quare, qunret, Ericbthonium. 

[Conqrare PUUOt de Leg., lib. i., p. 776, 
and de K^ubl., Ub. ii., p. 480, dtc, ed. 
Ficini ; Jsoerotes, Encom. Busiridis, Oratt., 
p. 462 ; and <Se«eos, de Vita beata, cap. 96. 

(24) See J. Bm-heyrae, Preface to his 
French translation of Puffendorf's'Law of 
nature and nations, ^ vi. [Yet there were 
some intelligent pagans wbohad betterviews, 
such as Socrates and the younger Pliny. The 
latter, in his Panegyric 6n Trajan, cap. 8, n. 
6, says : Animadverto, — etiam Deos ipsoe, 
non tam acenratis adoraoftium preeibua, quim 
ixmocenti&etsanetitatehetari; gratioremqne 
existimari, qui delubris eorum puram caih 
tamque mentem, quAm qui meditatum cab- 
men intnierit.— fiScA/.] 

(25) [What the Greeks and Romans said 
of the Elysian Fields, was not only fabulous 
In its very aspect, but it held out the pros- 
pect of vohptttous pleasures, opposed to 
troe virtue. The more northern nations- 
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§ 14. And hence a uniTersal corruption of morab prevailed ; and crimest 
which at this day cannot be named with decency, were then practised 
with entire impunity.(26) Those who would see proof df this, may read Ju' 
venal and Perseus among the Latins, and Lueian among the Greeks ; or, if 
this s^ms too painful, let them reflect on the gladiatorial shows, the sodomy 
and unnatural lusts, the facility of divorce, both among Greeks and Romans, 
the custom of exposing infants and procuring abortions, and the stews con- 
secrated to the gods ; against all which the laws raised no obstructions. (27) 

^ 15. Men of but common discernment, could see the deformity of these 
religions ; but they were met by the crafly priests with two spurious argu- 
ments. First, the miracles and prodigies which were affirmed to have 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed, in the temples and before the 
shrines of the gods ; and, secondly, the divination and oracles, by which 
these gods were said to have foretold future events. In regard to both, 
the common people were miserably imposed upon by the artifices of the 
pri^8ts, and the discerning saw it.(28) But the latter had to laugh with 
caution in order to be safe. For the priests stood ready to accuse of trea- 
son against the gods, before a raging and superstitious multitude, all such 
as exposed their religious frauds. 

§ 16. At the time chosen by the Son of God for his birth among men, 
the Roman religion, as well as arms, pervaded a large part of the world. 
To be acquainted with this religion, is nearly the same as to be acquainted 
with the Grecian superstition.(20) *Yet there is some difference between 
them ; for, besides the institutions of Numa and othef^, invented for polit- 
ical ends, the Romans superadded to the Grecian fables some Italic and 
Tuscan fictions, and also gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
deities. (30) 

promised a happy immortality, only to those work, The advantage and necessity of the 

who distinguished themselves by a martial Christian Revelation, shown from the state 

spirit and me slaughter of numerous foes ; of religion in the ancient heathen vvorld ; by 

that is, to the enemies of mankind. And J. Ldand, D.D,, Sd ed. Dublin, 1765, 2 

the eternal bliss which they promised to vols. 8vo. — Tr.} 

these warriors, was only a continued indul- (28) [iScA/ef^e^ here introduces a long note, 
gence in vile lusts. How could such hopes showing that Dr. Mosheim, till towaids the 
excite to virtue 1 Moreover, the doctrine close of his life, did not utterly reject that 
of even these rewards and punishments, was common opinion of the ancients, that evil 
not an article of faith among the Greeks and tpirits sometimes aided the pagan priests, 
Romans, but every one ^lieved what he particularly m regard to their oracles. - But 
pleased concerning it ; and, at the time of Dr. Mosheim did, we are told by his pu- 
Christ's birth, the followers of EpicuruM pil, come at last into the opinion now gen- 
were numerous ; and while many denied, eraUy admitted, namely, that the pagan ora- 
most others doubted, the reality of future cles were all mere cheats, proceeding from 
retributions. PoMnu*, Hist, lib. vi., c. the craft of the priests. See Van Dale^ do 
54. Salluitt Bell. Catil. — Schl.] Oraculis ethnicorum ; amonffhis Diss. Am- 

(26) Cyprian, Epist. i., p. 2, ed. Baluz., steL, 1696, 4to ; and Bern.Fantenelle, His- 
deacribes at lam the debased morals of the toire des oracles, 1687 ; with the Jesuit, J, 
pagans. See &o ComelH Adami Exercit. F. Baltus, R^poose a Thistoire des oracles, 
de malis Romanorum ante pn^dicationem &c., Straab., 1707, 8vo ; and Suite de la 
Evangelii moribus, in his Exercitt. Exeget. Reponse, dtc., 1708, 8vo. — 7V.J 
Exercit. V. Groning., 1712, 4to; [and, (29) See Dumys. Haliear., Antiquitatt, 
what is still better authority, St. Paul to the Romanor., lib. vii., cap. 73, torn, i., p. 460, 
Romans, chap, i., passim.—- Tr.] ed. Hudson. 

(27) [On the subject of this and several (30) See Sam. Pcftfut, ad Leges Atticas. 
preceding sections, the reader may find sat- lib. i., tit. i., p. 71. [Lactantnu, Divina- 
isfactory proof in that elaborate and candid rum Institutt, lib. i., ci^. 20. — Schl,} 
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§ 17. Ill the Roman provinces, new forms of paganism were gradually 
produced, compounded of the ancient religions of the inhabitants and that 
of their Roman conquerors. For these nations, who, before their subjuga- 
tion, had their peculiar gods and religious rites, were persuaded by de« 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. This was good policy in the 
Romans, whose interests were promoted by the extinction of the inhuman 
rites of the barbarous nations ; at the same time, the levity of those na- 
tions, and their desire to please their masters, favoured the object.(31) 

§ 18. The most prominent religions beyond the bounds of the Roman 
empire, may be divided into two classes, the civil and the military. To 
the first class belong the religions of most of the Oriental nations, espe- 
cially of the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Indians. For whoever care- 
fully inspects their religions, will see that they are adapted merely to an- 
swer political objects ; to protect the dignity and authority of kings, to 
preserve the public tranquillity, and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second class must be referred the religions of the northern nations. For 
all that was inculcated among the Germans, Britains, Celts, Goths, dsc, 
respecting the gods and the worship due to them, was evidently suited to 
awaken and to cherish the military virtues, fortitude, bravery, and contempt 
of death. A careful examination of these religions will evince the truth 
of these statements. 

§ 19. No nation was so rude and barbarous, as not to contain some per- 
sons capable of discerning the absurdity of the popular religions. But 
among these men some lacked the power and authority, others the dispo* 
sition, and all the wisdom, necessary to produce a reformation. This 
could not well be better exemplified, than it actually is, by the attempts of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers to reform the vulgar superstitions. 
They advanced many tolerably correct ideas respecting the divine nature 
and moral duties, and they exposed, with some success, the errors of the 
prevailing religion ; but all was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
speculations, as clearly to show that it belongs to God only, and not to men, 
to teach the truth undebased and free from errors. 

§ 20. Among the more civilized nations at the time the Son of God ap- 
peared, two species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, the Grecian, which 
was also adopted oy the Romans, and the Oriental, which had many fol- 
lowers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and among the Jews. The for- 
mer was appropriately called philosophy; the latter, by such as spoke 
Greek, was called yvCiaig, that is, knowledge (ss. Oes) of God ; because its 
followers pretended to restore the lost knowledge of the supreme God. (32) 
The advocates of both kinds of philosophy, were split into numerous con- 
tending sects ; yet with this difference, that all the sects of Oriental phi- 
losophy set out with one and the same fundamental principle, and there- 
fore, were agreed in regard to many points, of doctrine ; but the Greeks 
were not agreed about the first principles of human wisdom. Of the Ori- 
ental philosophy we shall give account hereafter ; of the Grecian philoso- 
phy and its sects notice will be taken here. 

(31) ISirabOt Geograpb., lib. iv., p. 189, in regard to the existence and preyalence of 

&c. — Sehl.1 an Onental philosophy, going under the name 

(33) St. Paul mentions and disapproves- of yvwriCt ao early m the days of Christ and 

both kinds of philosophy ; namely, the Gre- his apostles. On this subject more will be 

cian, Co\o%. ii,, 8, and the Oriental, or said nereafter. See cent, i., pt. ii., ch. i., 

yvuatf, 1 Tim. yi., 20. [Dr. Motheim has n. 7.— TV.] 
been censured for his confident assertions 
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§ 21. Some of the Grecian sects declared open war against all religion ; 
olhers admitted, indeed, the existence of God and of religion, but they ob- 
scured the truth rather than threw light upon it. Of the former class were 
the Epicureans and the Acodemies. The Epicureans maintained, that the 
world arose from chance ; that the gods (whose existence they did not 
dare to deny) neither did nor could extend their providential care to hu- 
man affairs ; that the soul was mortal ; that plea3ure{33) was to be sought 
as man's ultimate eud ; and that virtue was to be prized only for its sub- 
serviency to this end. The Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held it uncertain whether the gods ex* 
isted or not ; whether the soul is mortal or survives the body ; whether 
virtue is preferable to vice, or the contrary.(34) At the birth of Jesus 
Christ, these two sects were very numerous and mfluential, being favoured! 
by the men of rank and by nearly all die opulent. (35) 

(83) [*' The ambiguity of the word pluu^ £t nuUo credant mondani icctore moveii, 
ure has pradaccd many disputes in the ex- Natur& volYeote vices et locis et anni : 
pUcstion of the Epicurean system. If by Atque ideo intrepidi quecuiMjue altaria tao- 
flwure be undeivtood only sensual patifi- sunt, 

cations, the tenet here advanced is iiSispu- 
tably monstrous. But if it be taken in a 
hmt sense, and be extended to intellectual 
ana moral objects, in what does the scheme 
of £picttius, with respect to virtue, differ 
from the opinions of those Christian philoso- 
phers who mamtain that self-love is tne only 
spring of all human affections and actions 1" 
'^iSid, EpienruB distinguished between 
toqforeal pleasure and msiUal. But he ac- 
counted both sensUhe^ because he held the 
soul to be material. His conceptions of 
pleasure did not extend beyond Ttaiural pleas- 
ures ; the chief of which he supposed to be 
a ealm and tranquil state of mini, undis- 
turbed by any fear of God or by any solici- 
tude about the Aiture, and attended wiUi 
freedom from bodily pain. His system, 
therefore, denied the ve^ idea of moral or 
reHgious pleasures, and it required atheism 
as its foundation. See Staweuin's Oeschich. 
d. Moralphilds., p. 836, dec. Hanov., 1822, 
8vo.— TV.] 

(94) [The Academics or Platonists he^ 
coma indeed skeptical, especially those of 
- the Middle Academy. Some real Pyrrhour 
ists likewise assumed the name of Academ- 
ics. Still it is probable the great body of 
Academics, like Cicero, who is accounted 
one of them, merely held that all human 
knowledge is imperfect, that is, falls shoit 
of urkanty ; that, of course, we are obliged 
in all cases to act upon probabilities, of 
which there are different degrees. — Tr.] 

(35) The Epicureans were the most nu- 
merous of the two. See Cicero, de Finibus 
honor, et malor., lib. i., cap. 7, lib. ii., cap. 
14, and Disput. Tuscul, lib. v., cap. 10. 
Hence Juvenal, Satyr, xiii., v. 86, &c., thus 
complains of the many atheists at Rome : 
Sunt in fortuns qui casibus omnia ponant, 



[Dr. Mosheim, in these sections, is giving 
the dark side of pagan philoso|diy. Like 
his other tnndators, therefore, I would aim 
so to soften his pictures, that the less in- 
formed reader may not be misled. This, I 
am persuaded. Dr. Mosheim would himself 
approve, as may be inferred from the foUow^ 
ing long note, inserted apparently ka such 
a purpose in the parallel pasasffe of his 
Comment, de Reb. Christ, ante Constant., 
p. 17, 18. ** I cannot agree with those who 
maintain, that every one of the philssophers 
of those times, even such as discounea well 
on religipus subjects, was hostile to all re» 
ligion. I think those learned modems have 
gone too far, who have endeavoured to prove 
that every sect of the philosophers, either 
openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the foun- 
dations of all religion. Are we to believe 
that not one of the many great and worthy 
men of those time 'however free from iu 
intentions, was so fortunate as to make a 
proper use of his reason 1 Must all those 
who professed theism, and spoke sublimely 
of the divine perfections, be regarded as 
impostors, who said one thing and meant 
another ! Yet the celebrated and acute W. 
Warburton^ to mention no others, lately ex- 
pended much ingenuity and learning to bring 
ns to such conclusions. See his very elab- 
orate and noted work, entitled The divine 
Leffation, dtc., vol. i., p. 332, &c., and p. 
419, dec. He would have us think, that all 
the philosophers who taught the immortality 
of the soul, secretly denied it; that they 
held Nature to be the only Deihr, and human 
souls to be particles severed from the soul 
of the world, to which they return at the 
death of the body. But not to mention that 
he cites only Grecian philosophers, while 
other nations had their philosophers also dif* 
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§ 22. T%ib6 second class belong the Aristotelians^ the Stoics, and the Pla- 
ionics : none of whom spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, in a man- 
ner to be of much service to mankind. The god of Aristotle, is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a being regardless of human af- 
fairs, and happy in his own contemplations. Such a god, differing but lit- 
tle from the god of Epicurus, we have no reason either to love or to fear. 
Whether this philosoj^er held the soul to be mortal or immortal, is at least 
doubtful.(36) Now what solid and sound precepts of virtue and piety can 
that man give, who denies the providence of God, and not obscurely inti- 
mates thai the soul is mortal T 

§ 23. The god of the Stoics has a little more of majesty ; nor does he 
sit musing supinely, above the heavens and the stars. Yet he is described 
as a corporeal being, united to nuitter by a necessary connexion ; and, 
moreover, as subject to fate : so that he can bestow neither rewards nor 
. iushment&(37^ That this sect held to the extinction of the soul, at 
death, is allowea by all the learned. Now such doctrines take away the 
strongest motives to virtue. And accordingly, the moral system of &e 
Stoics is a body that is fair and beautiful, but without sinews and active 
limb8.(38) 

§ 24. Plato seems to have exceeded all the other philosophers in wisdom. 
For he held the world to be governed by an independent, powerful, and in- 
telligent God ; and he taught men, what to fear and what to hope for, after 
dea^ Yet his doctrines not only rest on very slender foundations, and 
are exceedingly obscure, but they represent the supreme Creator as des- 
titute of several perfection8,(39) and as limited to a certain place. His 

fering widely firom the Greeitn, the renowned plan all wise and perfect, and from which, of 

author depends not on plain and explicit tee- consequence^ the supreme Being, monlly 

timony, which seems necessary to justify so speaking, can never do^aii. So that when 

heavy a charge, but merely on conjectures, Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject 

on single examples, and on inferences from to immutable fiUe, this means no more than 

the doctrines held by certain philosophers. Uiat he is subject to the wisdom of his own 

If this kind of proof be allowed, if single in- counsels, and acts ever in conformity with 

stances and inferences are sufficient to con- his supreme perfections. The following re- 

vict men of duplicity when no shadow of markable passsge of SentctL, drawn from the 

suspicion appears in their language, who fifUi chapter of his book dt PrtmienHa, is 

will be found innocent 1 Though but an sufficient to confirm the explication we have 

ordinary man, and far inferior to Warburton, here given of the Stoictd faU. lUe ipse 

yet I could prove that all the theologians in omnium conditor et rector, «crtp«tf quidem 

Christendom disbelieve utterly what they jf«la, sed sequitur. Semper ^ore^, semel 

teach in public ; and that they covertly aim justity — MacL This fine apology will not 

to instil the poison of impiety into men^s bear a strict scrutiny. The Stoics them- 

minds ; if I miffht be allowed to assail them selves differed m opinion, and they generally 

in the manner this learned writer assails the haSd indistinct ix>tions. But most of them 

philosophers." — TV.] held fate to be rather a physical than a moral 

(36) See the notes on mv Latin transla- necessity ; though some of them, at times, 
tion of R, Cudtporth*8 Intellectual System, confounded it with Jove, nature, or a pan- 
torn, i., p. 6S, 600 ; torn, ii.* p- 1171 ; and theistic god, as Seneca does in the passage 
Mitch. monTguee^ Flan theologique du Pyth- quoted. — Tr,'\ 
agorisme, tom. i., p. 76, dK. (38) These remarks receive some illus- 

(S7) t" Thus is the Stoical doctrine of tration from my note on CuiwertVe Intel. 

faie generally represented, but not more gen- Syst., tom. i., p. 517. 

erally than unjustly. Their JoXum^ \viien (39) [He ascribed to God neither omnip- 

cttrefnUy and attentively examined, seems to otcnce, nor omnipresence, nor omniscience. 

bave ngnified no more, in the intention of the — ScH, But Jk. MacUnne here enters his 

wisest of that sect, than, the plan of govern- dissent. He says, " All the divine perfec- 

oaent formed originally in the divine mind, t tiqns are frequently acknowledged by that 
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doctrine concerning demons and the hnmah soul, is singularly ^dapted to 
produce and encourage super8tition.(40) Nor will his system of morals 
command very high estimation, if we examine it in all its parts, and in- 
quire into its first principles Y41) 

§ 26. As all these sects held many things inconsistent with sound rea- 
son, and were addicted to never-ending contentions and debates, some 
moderate and well-disposed men concluded to follow none of them impli- 
citly, but to glean from all whatever was good and consonant to reason, and 
reject the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria, 
a new mode of philosophizing called the eclectic. One Polamon^ of Alex- 
andria, has been represented as its author ; but the subject has its difficul- 
ties.(42) That this sect flourished at Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, 
is manifest from the Jewish Philo^ who philosophized according to its prin- 
ciples.(43) These Eclectics held Plato in the highest estimation ; but 
they unscrupulously modified his doctrines by incorporating what they 
pleased from the other philosophers.(44) 

§ %6, It will be easy to see, what inference should be drawn from this 
account of the lamentable state of the world at the time of Christ's birth. 
It may serve to teach us, that the human race was then wholly corrupt, 
and that a divine teacher was needed to instruct mankind in the true prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to recall the wanderers into the paths 

philosopher." I wish he had giyen proof of 
this assertion, if he was able to make it good. 

-IV.] 

(40) [He believed, that God employs sood 
and evil demons in the government of the 
world, and that men can have commerce 
with these demons. A person believing this, 
may easily be led to regard idohtry as not 
very irrational. — Schl.] 

(41) The defecto of the Platonic philoso- 
phy are copiously, but not very accurately, 
depicted by Fran, Balltu, in a French work. 
Defense des peres accuses de Platonisme ; 
Paris, 1711, 4to. IPlato has, moreover, 
been accused of Sffinozitm. For BayU 
(Continuation des pens^es diverses sur la 
Comete, dec, cap. 26) and Gundling (in 
Otiis, fasc. 2, ana in Gundlingianis, th. 43 
and 44) tax him with confounding God with 
matter. But Zimmermann (Opusc., torn, i., 
p. 762, dec.) and the elder Schelhom (Amas- 



afterward did, though the few followers they 
had did not merit the title of a sect, — Schl.'L 

(43) [For he philosophized in the manner 
of CUmetu AUx., Ortgen^ and the other 
Christian doctors, who were certainly EcUe- 
tics. For the most part he follows P/a/o, 
and hence many account him a pure Platon- 
ist. But he often commends the Stoics, 
Pythagoreans, and others, and adopts their 
opinions.— - &^. ] 

(44) See Godfr. OlearUu, de Philosophia 
Eclectica, Jamet Brucker^ and others. [On 
the philosophy, as well as the vulgar poly- 
theism of the ancient pagans, the best .work 
for the mere Enj^lish reader, seems to be 
that already mentioned, J. Leland** Advan- 
tage and necessity of the Christian revela- 
tion, shown from the state of relision in the 
ancient heathen world, second eo., 1766, 2 
vols. 8vo. The history of philosophy .among 
the ancients has not been critical^ and ably 

nitatt. literar., torn, ix., xii., and xiii.) have written in English, nor by Englishmen. 



defended the character of Plato. — Schl."} 

(42) [J. Brucker, Historia crit. philos., 
tom. ii., p. 193, has shown, that in regard to 
the controversies maintained by Heumann, 
Hasaeus and otliers, respecting this nearly 
unknown Polamon, the probability is, that he 
lived about the close of the second century ; 
that his speculations had little effect ; and 
that Ammcnius is to be regarded as the 
founder of the Eclectic sect. Yet this will 
not foibid our believing, what Brucker him- 
self admits, that there were some Grecian 
philosophers as early as the times of Christ, 
who speculated veiy much as the Eclectics 



Stanley's lives, dtc, 1656, 4to, is full of 
mistakes; and Enfield's abridgment \of 
Brucker, is quite superficial. The best ^ef^- 
eral works are J. Aiicker*s Historia cnticfkt 
philosophiie, Lips., 1741-67, 6 vols. 4to, andr^ 
the more recent Qerman works by Tiede^ ' 
mann (6 vols. 8vo, 1791-97), Buhle (7 
vols. 8vo, 1796-1804). Tennemann (12 
vols. 8vo, 1798-1820), and Rixner,Z vols. 
8vo, 1822. The history of moral philoso- 
phy or ethics, is well treated by Cp. Meiners 
(krit. Geschichte, 2 vols. 8vot 180(^1) and 
C. F. SlaudUn^ Gesch. der MondphUoso* 
phie, 1822, p. 1056, 8vo.— Tr.] 
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ot Ttrtne and pietjr. And it may teach those who before were ignorant of 
it, how great adrantages and supports, in all the circumstances of life, the 
human family have derived from the advent of Christ, and from the religion 
which he taught Many despise and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
knowing that to it they are indebted for all the blessings they enjoy. 



CHAPTER n. 

ntB CIVIL AKD RBUeiOUa STATE OT THE JEWS AT THE BIRTH OF 

'CHRIST. 

4 I. H«rod the Great then nigiied.*-^ 2. State of the Jewe after hk Death.— ^ 3. Their 
Tioablas and Calamitiee, — f 4. which were increaaed by their leading Men.^ 5. Their 
Religion greatly corrupted, both among the Common People—^ 3. and among their 
Teadieis, who were divided into three Secto. — ^ 7. Then: Dissensions. — ^ 8. Their 
Toleration of each other.--4 9- The Essenes. — ^ 10. The Therapents.-— f 11. Moral 
Doctrines of these Sects.--^ 12. Low State of Relimon among the People.--^ 18. The 
Kabbala, a Source of Error.— 4 14. Their Form of Worship, debased by Pigan Rites.— 
^ 15. Causes of the Corruption of the Nation. — ^ 16. Yet Religion not whoUy ex- 
tinct. — i 17. The Samaritans.— 4 18. State of the Jews out of Pslestine. 

§ 1. Ths State of the Jewish people, among whom the Saviour chose 
to be born, was little better than that of other nations. Herod, whose 
crimes procured him the title of the Great y then governed, or, rather, op- 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king under the Romans. He drew on 
himself nniTersal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, and wars ; and he ex- 
hausted the wealth of the unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his excessive 
magnificence, and his immoderate largesses. Under his administration 
JRoman luxury and great licentiousness spread over Palestine.(l) In re- 
ligion he was professedly a Jew, but he copied the manners of those who 
despise all religion. 

§ 2. On the death of this tyrant, the Romans allowed Archelaus, his son, 
with the title of Exarek, to reign over half of Palestine [viz., Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea] ; the other half was divided between two other sons of Herod, 
Ant^s and Philip. Archelaus copied after the vices of his father ; and 
therefore, in the tenth year of his reign, he was publicly accused before 
Augustus and deprived of his crown.(2) The coimtries he had governed 
were now reduced to the form of a Roman province, and were annexed to 
Syria. This change in the form of government, brought heavy troubles 
and calamities upon the Jews, and at last destroyed the nation. 

§ 3. The Romans did not, indeed, wholly prohibit the Jews from retain- 
ing their national laws, and the religion established by Moses. Their re- 
ligious affairs were still conducted by a high priest, with priests and Le- 

Q) See Ckrist. Niidih Historia Idumsa, lanutj Historia Herodum, m his Diss. Acad., 

inHavercainp*sedit.of Josephus,tom. ii.,p. part, i., and especially ibe Jewish histori- 

SSa, Ate. Jtu Batnage, Histoire des Juifs, an, FUviuM Joaepkus, in his Wan of the 

torn. l,jmxi i., p. 27, &c. B. Nority Coen- Jews. 

otapk risan., ii., 6. H, Fridioux, Con- {%) [JotmhuMy Antlq. Jud., lib. rrii., cap. 

nezions, dtc., purl. IL, lib. TiiL Chr. Ce(- 18, and de Bello Jud., lib. ii*, cap. 6.^<ScM.] 

Vol. L— jB 
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Tites under him, and by their national senate or Sanhedrim. The exte- 
rior of their worship, with a few exceptions, remained unaltered. But the 
amount of evil brought upon this miserable people, by the presence of the 
Romans among them, whom they viewed as polluted and detesuble, by 
the cruelty and avarice of the governors, and by the frauds and rapacity 
of the publicans, is almost incalculable. Unquestionably, those Jews lived 
more comfortably who were subject to the other two sons of Herod. 

§ 4. But the measure of liberty and comfort allowed to the Jews by 
the Romans, was wholly dissipated by the profligacy and crimes of those 
who pretended to be patriots and guardians of the nation. Their principal 
men, their high priests, as we learn from Josephus, were abandoned 
wretches, who had purchased their places by bribes or by deeds of in- 
iquity, and who maintained their ill-acquired authority by every species of 
flagitious acts. The other priests, and aji who held any considerable of- 
flce, were not much better. The multitude, excited by such examples, 
ran headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their unceasing robberies 
and seditions they armed against themselves both the justice of God and 
the vengeance of men .(3) 

§ 6. Two religions then flourished in Palestine, viz., the Jewish and 
the Samarium; between the followers of. which a deadly hatred pre- 
vailed. The nature of the former is set forth in the Old Testament. But 
in the age of the Saviour, it had lost much of its primitive form and char- 
acter. The people universally were infected with certain prevalent and 
pernicious errors, and the more learned were at variance on points of the 
greatest moment. All looked for a deliverer ; not, however, such a one as 
God had promised, but a powerful warrior and a vindicator of their national 
libertie8.(4) All placed the sum of religion in an observance of the Mo- 
saic ritual, and in certain external duties towards their own countrymen. 
All excluded the rest of mankind from the hope of salvation, and, of course, 
whenever they dared, treated them with hatred and inhumanity. (5) To 
these fruitful sources of vice, must be added various absurd and supersti- 
tious opinions concerning the Divine nature, genii, magic, &c., which they 
had partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and partly 
imbibed from the neighbouring Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians.(6; 

& 6. The learned, who pretended to a superior knowledge of the law 
ana of theology, were divided into various secta and parties,(7) among 

(3) [See JotephuM, de Bello Jud., lib. t., (6) [See Tk. GaUy Obaerry. ad Jambli- 
cap. 13, 4 6, and Baanage, Histoire des chum, de Myster. Aegypi., p. 206, and G. 
Jui£i| torn. L, cap. 16. — Schl.] Sale, Preface to his £ng. transl. of the Ko- 

(4) [This is iffOYed by J. Bamage, Hist, ran, p. 73. Even Jotepinu, Antiq. Jud., 
de8Juifs,tom.y.,caD. 10. That not only the lib. iii., c. 7, f %, admits that the Jewish 
Pharisees, but all Jews of whatever sect, religion was coirupted among the Babyloni- 
both in and out of Palestine, were expecting ans. — Sehl.} 

a Messiah, is shown by Dr. Mosheim, in his {t) Besides these three more noted sects, 

Commentt de Reb. Christ., dec, p. 40, there were, undoubtedly, others aroonff the 

from the following texts, John i., 20-25 ; x., Jews in the time of Chnst. The HerSians 

24, &c. ; xii., 34. Matt ii., 4-6 ; xxi., 9 ; are mentioned in the sacred volume, the 

xxvi., 63, d(c. — Schl.'\ GauUmittM by Joaepkus, and other sects bv 

(5) [Hence other nations, not without rea- Epiphanius, and by HegaippuM in Euteht' 
son, regarded the Jews as enemies of man- ua ; all of which cannot be supposed to be 
kind. See the examples collected by J. mere fictions. [I>r. Mosbeim's additional 
Elaner, Observatt. Sacr. in N. T., torn, ii., remarks on this subject, in his Commentt. 
p. 274.— iScA/.] de Reb. Chr. ante C. M., p. 49^45, weU de- 
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which three were most numerous and influential i namely, the Pharisees^ 
the SadduceeSf and the Essenes, The two fi^st are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures : but for a knowledge of the Essenes we are indebted to Josephus^ 



terve insertion here. They are as follows. 
** To vindicate my assertion, tint Ejnphtmi^ 
tw* account of the Jewish sects, in the begin- 
ning of his book de H<gresiiusj is not, prob- 
ably, altogether untrue, I will offer a con- 
jecture, which, the more I consider it, the 
more important it appears. I propose it for 
the consideration of the learned. It may, 
perhaps, serve to remove some obscurities 
from ancient ecclesiastical histoiy. Epiphar 
nius states, that there was amon^r the Jews a 
sect of HemerobaptitU^ who had this pecu- 
liarity, that they washed themselves daily. 
The same sect' is mentioned by an ancient 
writer, Hegctippus, quoted by EusebiiUf 
Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., cap. 22, and by Jus- 
Hn Martyr, Dial, cum Tryp^-» P- 245, ed. 
Jebb., though the latter abridges the name, 
calling them Baftiatg. Nor is this sect 
omitted in the Index of Heresies falsely a»- 
cribed to Jerome, The author of the Clem- 
entirutt homil. ii., c. 23, says, the founder of 
the sect was named Johrij and had twelve 
apostles and thirty chief men to aid him. 
'Die same account occurs in the Epitome 
gestorum Petri, ^ 26, which is subjoined to 
the Clementina. Either no credit is due to 
any ancient history, or these numerous and 
very ancient witnesses, who cannot be sus- 
pected of fraud or ignorance, must be be- 
lieved when they assert that there was a 
sect among the Jews called HemerobapHste. 
Epipkanms* whole story, therefore, is not to 
be accounted fabulons. 

'*Tlie descendants of these Hemerobap'' 
iislSf I suspect, are still ezistinff. The learn- 
ed well know, that there is in Persia and In- 
dia, a numerous and widespread community, 
who call themselves Mendai Ijahi, Died- 
plee of John. The Europeans call them 
Christians of St. Johuy because they have 
some slight knowledge of Christ, ay the 
Oriental writers they are called Sabln or 
Sahbim. Concerning them, Ignatius a Jestt, 
a Carmelite monk who lived long among 
them, has written a book, entitled Narratio 
oriffinifl, rituum et errorum Christianorum 
8. Johannis, dec. Rome, 1652, 8vo. It is 
no contemptible performance, and contains 
many things deserving attention, though it 
is ill digested and unpolished in its style. 
Besides this Ignatius, Bart. Herbelot (in 
Biblioth. Orient, voce 8dbi), Asseman (Bib- 
lioth. Orient. Clement. Vat.), Thevenoi and 
Taoemier (in their Travels), Engelb. Kamp- 
fer (Amcenitatt. ezot., fasc. ii., cap. 11), and 
very recently, FourmmU (Hist, of Paris. 
Acad, of Inscriptions), and others, have 



written largely concerning this people. Th, 
8ig. Bayer proposed writing a book respect- 
ing them, which, perhaps, was unfinished at 
his death. The origin and triie character of 
this sect are still unsettled. That they can- 
not be classed amonff Christians, is now 
clear. For what they know of Cluist they 
have learned from the Chaldean Christians, 
among whom many of them live ; nor do 
they worship or honour Christ. Most of 
the moderns incline to regard them as de- 
scended from those Sabians, who are so 
often mentioned in the Koran of Mohammed, 
and by Maimonides. But their customs snd 
their doctrines are wholly different from Uiose 
attributed to the Sabians; and from their 
bein^ called Sabians by the Mohammedans, 
nothing can be inferred, because it is well 
known that the Arabians spply this name to 
ail who reject their religion. 

'* I am inclined to look upon these Chris- 
tians of St, John, as descendants of those 
Hemerobaptists who were a Jewish sect 
about the time of Christ. For this opinion 
I offer the following arguments : First, they 
profess to be Jews ; and say, their ancestors 
lived on the banks of the Jordan, whence 
they were driven *by the Mohammedans. 
This argument I consider as overthrowing 
the hypothesis which makes them to be Sor 
bians. Secondly, they place their depend- 
ance for pardon and salvation on their fre- 

3uent bodily ablutions ; which was also the 
istin^ishing error of the Hemerobaptists. 
At this day the Disciples. of John, as they 
call themselves, are solenmly baptized l^ 
their priests but once a year ; whereas the 
Hemerobaptists daily purified themselves 
with water. But it is a fixed principle with 
them all to this day, that, the oftener they 
baptize, the holier and more happy they are ; 
and they therefore would all receive baptism 
every month, nay, every day, if they could. 
The avarice of then- priests, who will not 
baptize them without a fee, has rendered the 
repetition of the rite less frequent. Thirdly, 
the founder of this sect, like that of the Ju- 
merobaptists, was named John ; and he has 
left a book, which is preserved with rever- 
ence as being: divine. It is commonly sup- 
posed, that tms John was John the Baptist, 
Christ's forerunner mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Hence many conclude, that the Sa- 
bians are deseended from the disciples of 
John the Baptist. So thought Ignatius a 
Jesu ; Narratio de Chr. St. Johan, dtc., cap. 
ii., p. 13, dec. But what this sect relate of 
their John, as staied by Ignatius himself, 
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Philo, and others. These principal sects agreed, indeed, respecting the 
ftrndamental principles of the Jewish religion ; and yet, respecting ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and such as relate to the salvation of the 
soul, they were engaged in endless contentions. The pernicious effects 
of these dissensions of the learned on the common people may be easily 
conceived. 

§ 7. They. disagreed, first respecting the hno itself, or the rule which 
God had given them. The Pharisees superadded to the written law an 
oral or unwritten law, handed down by tradition, which both the Saddueees 
and the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the written law* They differed 
also respecting the import of the law. For the Pharisees held to a daublo 
sense of the Scriptures, the one obvious and literal, the other recondite and 
figurative^ while the Sadducees held only to the literal sense of the Bible. 
Many of the Essenes, dissenting from both, maintained that the words of 
the law are of no authority, but that the things expressed by them are im- 
agery, indicative of sacred and divine things. To these contests concern- 
ing the law, were added others on subjects of the highest mometit, and par- 
ticularly respecting the punishments and rewards announced in the law. 
The Pharisees supposed them to affect both the body and the soul, and to 
extend beyond the present life, while the Sadducees held to no future ret- 
ributions. The Essenes took a middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the soul. The body they held to 
be a malignant substance, and the temporary prison of the 8onL(8) 

^ 8. Notwithstanding these sects contended about points of such vast 
moment, it does not appear that they resorted to religious persecution of 
each other. Yet this forbearance and moderation, no one acquainted with 

clearivdiowhimtobediver«efromtheBa;>. ciet. reg. scient, Gottinff., 1780. TheniMl 

t%»t For they deny, that their John eufiiefed probeble conclueion is, that these people are 

death under Herod ; they aay, he died a nat- not to be claaeed among either Jews, Chria- 

nral death in a town of Persia, called Seme- tians, or Mohammedans ; but are of nncer- 

ter and was buried in the adjacent fields of tain origin, and have a relinon of their own, 

that town. They sUte also, that he had a compounded of Judaism, ChxiitianitT, Ptr- 

wife and four children. Only a few of the sism, and Islamism. For a list of the wii- 

things they relate of their JoAn, accord with ters who treat of them, see NeeseU'e An- 

what our Scriptures relate of John the Bap- we^sung, dec, ^ 474, and Sltmdlin's kirchl. 

tief and these few things, like what they Geographie, vol. ii.. p. 705. See also il. 

also' say of Christ, thev doubdess learned JVeonder, Kirchengescb., b. i., abt. ii., 4 646, 

from those ChristianB with whom they asso- note 3 ; and Gteeeler'e Text-book of Eccl. 

ciated to aroid the oppressions of the Mo- Hist., translated by Cunninghami, Boston, 

hammedans; and finding these things not 1836, toI. i., p. 40, note 4; and the Art. 

inconsistent with their faith, and being un- Sabier, in the Conver8ations-Lezicon.-^7r.] 
able from their extreme ignorance, to refute (8) [For an account of the three Jewish 

them, they embraced and still retain them, sects, see Jo, Trigland, Syntagma Trium 

What degree of weight this supposition of Scriptorum illustrium (yiz., Jo. SeaHfer, 

mine desertes, will better appear when the JoL Dnuiue, and NiaU. Sererm»\ de Ju- 

sacredbooksofthispeople, and especially the deorum Sectis. Delft, 1702, 2 toIs. 4to. 

book said to be written by their founder JoAn, After these, Jc. Baenege and Htm Fri^ 

shall be published. These were, a few yeeis iteattx (in their Jewish histories), the authois 

since introduced into the king*s library at of Introductions to the books of the N. Test. 

Paris*' so that we may hope the learned will (and of works on Jewish Antiquities), and 

sooner or later hsTe access tftthem.'* These many others, hare described these sects, 

sacred books of the Sahiane of Htdtkar in some more and some less successfnllv. Jfo- 

Pttsia. have been examined with consider- ekeim, de Reb. Christians, ante C. M., p. 

abtecare : see, among others, M. Norberg, 46.— See slso Jort»s Algem. Gesch. p. Is^ 

de religione et ling. Sabworum, in Can. So- xael. Volkes, tol. I, p. 517, &Ci— TV.] 
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the history of those times will ascribe to noble and generous principles* 
The Saddncees were supported by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people, and, of course, neither sect could rise 
up in hostility against the other without the most imminent hazard. Be- 
sides, on the least appearance of tumult or sedition, the Romans would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders with severity. We may add Chat 
the Sadducees were of accommodating, gentlemanly manners, and, from 
the principles of their sect, were averse from all broils and altercations.(0) 

§ 9. The Essenes could more easily avoid contention with the other 
sects, because they lived, for the most part, in retired places, and remote 
(rom intercourse with mankind. They were scattered over Syria, Egypt, 
and the neighbouring countries ; and, holding religioh to consist in silence 
and meditation, they endeavoured, by a strict mode of life, and by various 
observances, borrowed probably from the £gyptians,(10) to raise themselves 
lo higher degrees of virtue. They were not all, however, of the same sen* 
iimenis. Some lived in celibacy, and made it their care to instruct and 
educate the children of others. Others married wives ; not to gratify their 
natural propensities, but solely to propagate the human race.(l 1) Those 
living in Syria held that God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet they 
believed that they must be offered in a manner very different from the 
common mode among the Jews : hence it appears that they did not reject 
the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But those who inhabited the deserts 
of Egypt maintained that no sacrifice should be presented to God, except 
that of a composed mind, absorbed in the contemplation of divine things { 
which shows that they put an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
iaw.(12) 

§ 10. The Therapeutm^ of whom Philo wrote a whole book,(13) are 
commonly reckoned a branch of the Essene family ; whence the well- 
known distinction of practical and theoretical Essenes. But whether this 
classification is correct, may be doubted. For nothing is discoverable 
in the customs or institutions of the Therapeuts which evinces abso- 
lutely that they were a branch of the Essenes ; nor has Philo so repre- 
sented them. Who can deny, that other fanatical Jews besides Essenes 
may have united together and formed a society ? But I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Therapeutae as being Jews who claimed to be 
true disciples of Moses, and as being neither Christians nor Egyptians. 
In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and with sober reason. (14) 

(9) [See Commentt. de Reb. Chr. ante C. Essay, de Vera notione coens Domini, p. 4, 
M., p. 48, where Dr. M* proves from Jose' subjoined to his Intellectual System.] 
fkus (Antiq. Jud., 1. xviii., c. 1, and 1. xiii., (13) Philo, de Vita contemplatiya, in hit 
€. 10) that the Sadducees were all men of works, p. 889. 

wealth ; and (from his Peli. Jud., 1. ii., c. 8) (14) The principal writers conceminff the 

that thev had little syrop«tby for others. Dr. Tberapeuts are mentioned by J. A. Abri- 

M. thinks he finds the picture of a Sadducee ciut, Iaus. Salutar. Evang. toti oxbi ezor, 

in the rich man descrioed in Luke xvL, 19. cap. iv., p. 56. [The more ample account ot 

— ScA/.] the Therapeutc, given by Dr. Moeheim in 

(10) See Lu. Holstenius, Notes on Por- his Commentt. de Reb. Chr., dcc.^. 56, dte., 
fhyry, de Vita Pythagoras, p. 1 1, ed. Kuster. is thus abridged by Schlegel. ** The Thera- 

<l I) [See Jo9€vhtu, de 6eUo Jud., Ub. U., peuta wished to pass for disciples of Moses, 

c. 8, 4 13. — i$cA/.] notwithstanding their wide departure from 

(12) [See Mosheim*s note on Cudtcorlh^s him. They gave up all their property, and 
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§ 11. It was not possible that any one of these sects should inculcate 
and diffuse the true principles of virtue and piety. The Pharisees^ as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disregarded internal purity ; and by a 
vain ostentation and an austere life, sought for popular applause ; and 
also ascribed more authority to their vain traditions, than to the holy com- 
mandments of God, Matt, xxiii., 13, &c. The Saddueees gave a stimu-. 
lus to iniquity, and to every lust, by discarding all future rewards and 
punishments. The Essenes, a fanatic and superstitious tribe, made piety 
to consist in a holy indolence and a dislike of mankind ; and thus they 
sundered the ties of society. 

§ 12. When those who assumed the name and the prerogatives of the wise 
were involved in such darkness and such altercations, who can doubt thai 
the religion and piety of the common^ people were in a low and debased 
state! They were sunk in deplorable ignorance of divine things, and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves acceptable to God by their 
attention to sacrifices, ablutions, and the other ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses. From this twofold source [the ignorance of the people and the 
blindness of their leaders] flowed those polluted morals and that profligate 
life which characterized the greater part of the Jews while Christ was 
among them.(15) Hence our Saviour compared the people to wandering 
sheep, who had no shepherd, Matt, z., 6 ; xv., 24 ; and their teachers to 
blind men, who attempt to show others the way when they cannot see it 
themselves, Matt, xv., 14 ; John ix., 39. 

betook themselves to retired situations, The chief advocates of this opinion are B. 
where they lived in solitary huts, without <i« JUimZ/aiieon, in the Notes to his Fr. trans- 
sacrifices, without any external worship, and lation oi Philo^ and M> U Quten, Christianus 
without labour ; mortifying their bodies by Oriens, torn, ii., p. 333. On the other hand, 
fasting and their souls by unceasing contem- ScaUger, Charmer, lAghtfoot, Deillh, the 
plation, in order to brin^ their heaven>bom two Basnagett Prideaux, Ittig, Buddetu, 
spirits, now imprisoned m bodies, into light Mosheim, Baumgerten, and recently J, A. 
and liberty, ana fit them better for the celes- Orti (His. Eccles., toI. i., p. 77) and Mangey 
tial mansions after death. They assembled (Pjreface to Philo*s Works) have maintained 
together every seventh day of the week, that they were JinM, and of the sect of Ee- 
when, after hearing a discourse and offering tenee. J. J. Lange, m a Dissert., published 
prayers, they ate together, feeding on salt, in 1721, maintained, upon very slender 
and bread, and water. This meal was fol- grounds, that they were Onentil phUoto- 
lowed by a sacred dance, which they pro- phert, of melandioly temperament, who had 
tracted through the night and till the dawn imbibed some Jewish notions. And Jio- 
of day. At fot the men and women danced UonMky, in an Essay on the subject, makes 
apart ; afterward, guided by inspiration, they them to be Egyptian priettt, addicted to aa- 
danced together, and labourea by violent trology and other sacred sciences of the 
movements, outcries, songs, and voices, to Egyptians.'* Dr. Mosheim pertinently ob- 
express the love of God then woricing in their serves (Com. de Reb., dec, p. 60), '« The 
souls. Into such follies can human reason Christian monk», who evidently originated 
fall when it has misuken notions of God in Egypt, borrowed their peculiarities from 
and of human nature. It is still debated the practical Estenes ; for nothing can be 
whether these Therapeuts were Christians, more similar than the rules and regulationa 
or Jews, or heathen philosophers. Eusebiue of the ancient monks and those of the Es- 
(Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 17) regarded them as senes, as described by Josephus. On the 
Christian numiks, established in Egypt by St. other hand, the Christian toliiarieg, called 
Mark *, and many Romish writers, to support Eremites, copied after the theoretical £«• 
the high antiquity of monkery, zealously de- eerus, or Therapeuttt.** — 7r.] 
fend this opinion. The whole of this con- (15) [A striking passage relative to the 
troversy may be seen in the Lettres pour et vicious lives of the Jews, in our Saviours 
centre la fameuse question, si les solitaires time, occurs m Jo»epihut^ Bell. Jud., lib. v., 
appellee TherapeuteM,ttxiii a parl^ Philon le c. 13, f 6. — ScA/.] 
Joif, etoient Chretiens. Puis, 1712, 12iba. 
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§ 1 8. To a]l these stains on the character of the Jews in the time of Christ's 
advent, mast be added the attachment of many to the Oriental philosophy, 
in regard to the origin of the woild, and to the indubitable offspring of that 
philosophy, the Kabbala. That many Jews were infected with this sys- 
tem is placed beyond all doubt, both by the sacred books of the New Tes- 
tament and by the early history of the Christian church.(16) It is certain 
that the founders of several of the Gnostic sects were Jews. And the 
followers of such systems of philosophy must have differed widely from 
the other Jews, in their views of the God of the Old Testament, and in their 
views of Moses, of the creation, and of the Messiah. For they held the 
world's creator to be a different being from the supreme Gk)d, and that his 
domination over the human race was to be destroyed by the Messiah. 
From such opinions would originate a monstrous system, widely different 
from the genuine religion of the Jews. 

§ 14. The outward farms of worship established by Moses were less 
corrupted than the other parts of religion. Yet men of the greatest learn- 
ing have observed that various rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we search for in vain in the divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred rites of the neighbouring nations, 
and with those of the Greeks and Romans, were so captivated with a 
number of the ceremonies practised in idol worship, that they did not hes- 
itate to adopt them, and to superadd them as ornamental to the rites of 
God's appointment. (17.) 

§ 15. For this great conruption of a nation, which God had selected for 
his peculiar people, various causes may be assigned. In the first place, 
their fathers had brought back with them from Chaldea and the adjacent 
countries, and had introduced into Palestine, many foolish and vain opin- 
ions wholly unknown to the founders of the nation.(18) And from the 
time of the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great the customs and 
dogmas of the Greeks were disseminated among, the Persians, the Syrians, 
the Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, who before were rude in let- 
ters and philosophy.f 19) The excursions, also, which many Jews were 
accustomed to make mto the neighbouring countries, especially into Egypt 
and Ph<Bnicia, iH pursuit of wealth, caused various errors and fancies of the 
pagan nations to spread among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod the Great 
and his sons, and likewise the Roman procuratoi^ and soldiers, undoubt- 
edly planted in the country many foreign institutions and pollutions. Oth- 
er causes will readily occur to those acquainted with the Jewish history 
after the times of the Maccabees. 

§ 16. But, notwithstanding their numerous faults, the people generally 
manifested the strongest attachment to the law of Moses, and were very 
careful of its honour and authority. Hence they erected throughout the 
country houses of worship, with the Greek appellation of Synagogties ; in 
which the people assembled for prayer, and to listen to the public ex- 
pounders of the law. Schools also were established in the principal 

(16) See J. C. Wolf, BiWioth. Ebraica, (18) See Tho. Gale, on JanMichM de 
vol. ii., I. vfl., c. U ^ 9, p. 206. mysteriis Acgyptiorum, p. 206. Nor does 

(17) See yoikii<S;Mncer,deLegibiu ritual. Josephus conceal this fact, Antiq. Jud., 1. 
veter. Ebnaomm, torn, ii., lib. iy., where iii., c. 7, ^ 2. 

he tzeaU partiailarly of Jewish rites bor- (19) [Le CUre, Epist. crit. iz., p. 860. 
rowed from the Grentilea and not to be found — Schl.] 
in the law of God. 
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towns, where literary men inatnicted the youth in both divine and human 
biowledge.(20) That these institutions had considerable influence to 
preserve the law inviolate, and to check in some degree the progress of 
wickedness, no one can hesitate to believe. 

§ 17. The Samariians, who worshipped on Mount Gerinm, and who 
lived in virulent hostility with their neighbours the Jews, were equally op- 

{ tressed, and were, in an equal degree, &e authors of their own calamities* 
t appeara, from the history of those times, that the Samaritans suffered as 
much as the Jews from the machinations of factious and unprincipled men ; 
although they had, perhaps, not so many religious sects. That their re- 
ligion was less pure than the Jewish, Christ himself has testified, John iv., 
22. And yet they seem to have had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than the mass of the Jews had, John iv., 25. Though we are noi 
to believe all that the Jews have said respecUng their opinions, yet it is 
undeniable, that the Samaritans adulterated the pure doctrines of the Old 
Testament with profane mixtures of pagan enors.(21) 

§ 18. The narrow limits of Palestine could not contain the very numer* 
oos nation of the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was bom, there was 
almost no considerable province which did not contain a large number of 
Jews, who employed themselves in traffic and the mechanic arts. These 
Jews, in the countries beyond Palestine, were protected against the vio« 
lenee and abuse of the inhabitants by the public laws, and by the injunctions 
of the magistrates.(22) Yet they were in most places exceedingly odious 
10 the mass of people, on account of their singularity as to religion and 
puatoms. The special providence of God is undoubtedly to be recognised 
in the dispersion of this people (who were the depositaries of the true re« 
ligion, that which inculcates the worship of the one God) over nearly the 
whole world, so that their example might put superstition' to shame, and 
in some measure prepare the way for the Christian religion. 

(SO) S«e C0mp, Viiringt, de Synagoga Un, Geschichte der Religionsput., p. 274, 

Vetere, I. iii., c. v., and 1. i., c. v., Yii. &e.^Sehl.'\ 

[Pridemx, Connexions, &c., pt. i., b. yi., (22) See Ja. Groncvms, DecreU Romana 

anno 445. — TV.] et Asiatica pro Judms, ad coltom dmnom 

(21) The principal writers oonceming the per Asiae Minoris uibes secure obeundom. 

Samaritans are enumerated by J. G, Carf- LuaL Bat., 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and 

«ov, Oritica Sacra Yet. Test.,.pt. ii., cap. Ti., faithful account of the state of the Jews, both 

n, 595. rihe most valuable are Chr. Cel- in Palestine and out of it, the £nfflisb reader 

lartu#, Hist, gentis Samarit, in his Diss, is referred to Lardner'M Credibility of the 

Acad., p. 109, dee. John Morin, Antiq. ec- Gospel History, pt. i., vol. i., ch. ii.-Ti. Sea 

cles. orient. Jo. Bagnage, Histoire des Ju- also J. M, Jo»Vm AJgem. Gesd des lert* 

ifs, torn, ii., lib. u., c. 1-ld. H. Riland, elit. Volke., b. viii., yoL u., p. 1 kc^ Ber* 

de Samaritanis, in his Diss. Miscell., pt. ii., lin, 1832.— 7r.] 
{H, Prid^aux, Connexions), and Baumgar* 
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THX LIFS OF JE8U8 CHRIST. 

i 1. The Birth of Christ.— ^ 2. His Childhood and Youth.— f 3. His Pi^cvsor, John B.-^ 
^ 4. His subsequent Life. — ^ 6. He appoints twelve Apostles, and seventy Disciples. — 
i 6. Reason of this Number. — ^ 7. Fame of Christ out of Judea.— ^ 8. Success of his 
MiniBti7.-<-i 9. His Death.^ 10. His Reeuzrection and Ascension to Heaven. 

§ 1. So many and so virulent diseases of the human race demanded the 
aid of a divine physician. Therefore the Son of God himself descended 
from heaven upon Palestine, in the close of the reign of Utrod the Great ; 
and joining himself to human nature, he showed himself to mortals, a teacher 
that cannot err, and at once their sponsor at the court of Heaven and their 
king. In what year this salutary light rose upon the world, the most per- 
severing efforts of the learned have not been able fully to ascertain. Nor 
will this surprise us, if we consider that the earliest Christians knew not the 
day of their Saviour's birth, and judged differently on the subject.( I ) But 
of what consequence is it that we Jinow not the year or day when this light 



(1) Most of the opinions of the learned, 
poncemiog the year of Christ's birth, are 
collected by /. il. FabricntSf Bibliographia 
Antiquar., cap. vii., ^ ix., p. 187. 

[lUspecting the year of Christie birth, the 
inquisitive retraer is remitted to the elaborate 
chronoloffists, Scaliger^ Peiaviug, Uther^ 
6te,t and to the more voluminous eccles. 
historians, Natalu Alexander, Pagi, 6lc. 
But, not to leave the common reader wholly 
uninformed on the subject, a few general 
observations will here be made. The birth 
of Christ was first made an era, from which 
to reckon dates, by Dionyshu Exiguugf 
about A.D. 633. He supposed Chnst to 
have been bom on the 25th December, in 
ib» year of Rome 768, Lentolus and Piso 
eonsuls. And this computation has been 
fcrflowed, in practice, to this day ; notwith- 
standing the learned are well agreed that it 
must b« ineoirect. To ascertain the true 
time of Christ's birth, there are two principal 
data afforded by the evangelists. I. It is 
clear, from Matth. ii., 1, olc, that Christ 
was born before the death of Hexod the Great, 
srho died about Easter, in tht year of Rome 
749 or 760. {Lardner, Credibil., pt. i., vol. 
ii., Mppendiz.) Now, if Christ was bom in 
the Pecember next before Herod's death, it 
must have been in the year of Rome 748 or 
749 ; and, of course, four, if not five, years 
interior to the Dionysian or vulgar era. 11. 
It is probable, from Lu. iii., 1, 2, 23, that 
Jesus was about thirty years of age in the 
Vol. I.-F 



fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Casar. 
Now the reign of Tiberius may be consid- 
ered as commencing at the time be became 
sole emperor, in August of the year of Rome 
767 ; or (as there is some reason to suppose 
that Augustus made him partner in the gov- 
ernment ^100 years before he died) we m^ 
begin his reign in the year of Rome 765. 
The 15th year of Tiberius will therefore be 
either the year of Rome 781 or 779. From 
which deduct 80, and we have the vear of 
Rome 751 or 749 for the year of Christ's 
birth ; the former ttpo, and the Utter foitr 
years earlier than the Dionysian compute^ 
tion. Comparing these results with those 
obtained from the death of Herod, it is gen- 
erally supposed the trae time of Christ's 
birth was the year of Rome 749, or four 
years before the vulgar era. But the con^ 
elusion is not certain, because there is un- 
certainty in the data. (1) It is not certain 
that we ought to reckon Tiberius*s reien as 
beginning two years before the death of Au^ 
gustus. (2) Luke says ** ahout thirty years 
of age." This is indefinite, and ma^ be un- 
derstood of twenty-nine, thirty, or thirty-one 
years. (3) It is not certain in which of the 
two years mentioned Herod died ; nor how 
long before that event the Saviour was bom. 
— Respecting the month and day of Christ's 
birth, we are left almost wholly to conjecture. 
The disagreement of the early fathers, is evi- 
dence that the day was not celebrated as s 
festival in the apostolic times.— TV.] 
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first shone, since we fully know that it has appeared, and that there is no 
ohstacle to our enjoying its splendour and its warmth ? 

§ 2. An account of the birth, lineage, family, and parents of Christ, is 
left us by the four inspired writers who give the history of his life. But 
they say very little respecting his childhood and youth. When a young 
child he was rescued from the cruelty of Herod by the flight of the family 
into Egypt, Matthew ii., 13. When twelve years of age he disputed pub- 
licly in the temple with the most learned Jewish doctors upon religious 
subjects. Afterward, till he was thirty years of age, he lived with his pa- 
rents as a dutiful and affectionate son, Luke ii., 51, 52. Divine wisdom 
has not seen fit to give us more particulars ; nor is it certain, though maay^ 
think it so, that Christ worked at the trade of his foster-father, Joseph, who 
was a carpenter. Yet there were certain vain and deceitful persons in for- 
mer times, who ventured to fill up this obscure part of our Saviour's life with 
extravagant and ridiculous fable8.(2) 

§ 3. In the thirtieth year of his age he entered on the offices for which 
he came into the world. To render his ministry more useful to the Jews, 
JoAii, the son of a Jewish priest, a man grave and venerable in his whole 
manner of life, was commissioned of God to proclaim the advent of the 
Messiah who had been promised to the fathers. He called himself the 
precursor of the Messiah ; and being full of holy zeal, he exhorted the Jews 
to amend their lives and purify their hearts, and thus prepare themselves 
for the coming, or, rather, for the actual presence of the Son of God ; and 
those who professed repentance and reformation, he initiated in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of the Saviour, by immersion in the Jordan, Matthew 
iii., 2, &c. ; John i., 22, &c. Jesus himself, before commencing his pub- 
lic ministry, chose to receive a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John ; in order, as he tells us, that he might not appear to 
neglect any part of the Jewish law and religion. (3) 

% 4. It is not necessary to enter here into a particular detail of the life 
and actions of Jesus Christ. All Christians know that for more than three 
years, amid great trials and afflictions, and surrounded by snares and perils, 
he instructed the Jewish people in the counsels and purposes of the Most 
High ; that he omitted nothing that could allure both the ignorant multi- 
tude and the well informed ; that he led a life so spotless and holy, that no 
suspicion whatever could attach to him ; and that, by stupendous miracles 
of a salutary and beneficial character, and such as accorded with the na- 
ture of his mission, he placed the truth of the religion he taught beyond all 
controversy. 

§ 5. As this religion was to be propagated throughout the world, it was 
necessary for him to select some persons to be his constant companions and 
intimates ; who should be able to state and testify to posterity and to the re- 

(2) See a collection of these fables byj.il. (3) [See, concerning John the Bsptist, 

FaJbriduM, Cod. Apoc. N. T., torn. i. [The Ckr. CeUarvia, two ifws. de Vita, caicere 

works here referred to, are the Gospel of the et supplicio Jo. Bapt. in his Diss. Acad., pt. 

nativity of Mary; the Previous Gospel, ascri- i., p. 169, and pt. ii., p. 378. Tho, hhg, 

bed to Jamu the JumI ; the Gospel of the in- Historis eccles. Imi. Sacali Selects Capita, 

fancy of Christ, ascribed toThonuu ; the Gos- cap. 8, sect. 4, and WiUiue, Miscell. Sacra, 

pel of the Infancy, dec, translated from the torn, ii., p. 464, dec. — Sehl, Also G, B, 

Arabic ; all of which are stufied with marvel- WtneTf Biblisches Realworterbuch, Article 

lous tales of miracles and prodigies, fit only to Johannes. — 'TV ] 
amuse the ignorant and superstiticua. — TV.] 
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motest nations, with the greatest assurance and authority, the events of his 
life, his miracles, and his whole system of doctrine. Therefore, from the 
Jews about him, he chose twelve messengers whom he distinguished from 
others by the title of Apostles, They were plebeians, poor, and illiterate ; 
for he would not employ the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, lest the 
success of their mission should be ascribed to natural causes and to hu- 
man means, 1 Corinthians i., 21. These he once sent forth among tho 
Jews during his lifetime, Matthew x., 7 ; but afterward he retained them 
constantly near him, that they might witness all that he said or did.(4) 
But, that the people might not lack religious instruction, he commissioned 
seventy other disciples to travel at large through Judea, Luke x., 1. 

§ 6. The learned have inquired, why the Saviour appointed just twelve^ 
neither more nor less, to be apostles, and just seventy to be disciples ; and 
various conjectures are offered on the subject. But it being manifest from 
the words of Christ himself, Matthew xix., 28 ; Luke xxii., 30, that the 
number of the apostles had reference to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that he wished to indicate to the Jews that 
he was the supreme Lord and Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The seventy disciples were just equal in 
number to the senators composing the Sanhedrim or the grand council of 
the nation ; and this justifies the conjecture that Christ intended by the 
choice of the seventy, to admonish the Jews that the authority of their 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in religious matters was 
vested in him alone.(5) 

§ 7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none but Jews ; nor did he allow 
his disciples to travel among other nations as teachers while he continued 
on earth, Matthew x., 5, 6 ; xv., 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds he per- 
formed leave us no room to doubt, that his fame very early extended to 
other nations. There are respectable writers who state that Abgarus^ 
king of Edessa, being dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ imploring 

(4) [Dr. Moeheim has a long note in the an. ad Hnrea., zzz. P. WetseUngy de Ar- 

panllel passage of his Comment, de Rebus chontibus Jud., p. 91 . Waleh (of Gottin- 

Chr. ante C. M., p. 49, the substance of gen), Hist. Patriarch. Jud., and Suieeff The- 

which is this: The title ApottUs was giv- saur. Eccles., tom. i., p. 477. — TV.] 

en to those principal men whom the high (5) [There are two factitious lists of the 

priests retained as their private counsel- seventy disciples now extant, which are 

iors, and whom they occasionally sent as falsely ascribed to Ht^o/yfiM and to Dort^Ae- 

their legates to the foreisn Jews, either to u«. They may be seen in varioos works ; e. 

collect the yearly tax for uie temple or to ex- g., J. A. Fahriciut, Lux. Evang., dec, p. 

ecute other commissions. Vfe have not, in- 1 15-1 18, and annexed to the books de Vita 

deed, a direct testimony at hand, provins et morte Mosis, ed. Fabricius; and in T, 

that the title of aposUe* was given to such Jitig, Hist, eccles. Imi Saecul., p. 473. That 

. legates of the high priests in the da}rs of no sort of credit is due to them, is shown by 

Christ. Tet there is intimation of this in Ittigf ubi supra ; by D. Blondell, de Episcopia 

Gal. i., 1, and Jerome so understood the et Presbyt., p. 93, and by others. Eueebruef 

passa^. See his Commentt., dec, 0pp., Hist. Eccles., i., 12, expressly declares that 

tom. IX., p. 124. And that after Uie de- no catalogue of the seventy disciples was to 

struction of Jerusalem, the legates of the be found any where in his day. The two lists 

Jewish pairiarehe (who stood in the place nearly agree ; and thev are evidently made 

of high priests) were called apostles, is fully up by collecting together, without the least 

nroved. See Jerome^ ubi supra, and Etut' judgment, nearly ul the names of Chris* 

W» on Isa., ch. xviii., 2. See also Jo. tians mentioned in the N. Testafnent, and 

Gothofred on Cod. Tbeodos., tom. vi., p. particularly those in the salutations of jPauL 

261, ed. Ritter. Dion, Pctamus, on Epiph- — TV.] 
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his assisunce, and that Christ not onlj wrote an answer to the king, but also 
sent him his picture.(6) It is the prevailing opinion that not only the let- 
ters of Christ and Abgarus^ but likewise die whole stoiy, are a fabrica- 
tion.(7) And I would by no means take upon me to support the credit of 
the letters ; yet I see no veiy weighty reason for rejecting altogether the 
. whole story. 

§ 8. The numerons proofs of the divine authority of Christ, induced 
▼ery many of the Jews to revere him as the Son of God : but the leading 
men, especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, whose vices and crimes 
he freely reproved^ plotted against his life ; because they were fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges, if Christ should continue publicly to 
teach. For a long time the machinations of these ungodly men were in- 
effectuaL But at last, his ungrateful disciple, JudaSt disclosing the {^ace 
of his master's nocturnal retirement, he was seized by soldiers at the com* 
mand of the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be tried for his life. 

§ 9. He was first arraigned before the Jewish )iigh priest and senate, 
where he was accused of having violated the law, and blasphemed the 
majesty of Qod. Thence he was dragged to the tribunal of PHate^ the 
Roman procurator ; and there accused of sedition, and of treason ajgainst 
Cffisar. Neither of these accusations could have satisfied fair and upright 
judges. But the clamours of the people, which were instigated by the ir« 
religious priests, compelled Pilate^ though reluctantly, to pass senteQce of 
death upon him. As he had come into our world to make expiation for 
the sins of men, and as he knew that all the objects of his abode among 
men were accomplished, he voluntarily submitted to be nailed to a cross, 
on which he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

510. On the third day after his burial he reassumed that life which he 
voluntarily laid down ; and by showing himself alive, he made it man- 
ifest that man is no longer insolvent to divine justice. He now continued 
forty days with his disciples, employing the time very much in giving them 
instruction. To his enemies he would not show himself visibly ; among 
other reasons, because he knew that those unprincipled men, who had be- 
fore accused him of sorcery, would impudenUy affirm that it was only a 
spectre that appeared, bearing his likeness, and produced by the power of 
the devil. At length he ascended up to heaven in the full view of his 
disciples, after commissioning them to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

(6) Eu9elnu$, Hitt. EceletM I. i., e. 18. Histoiia EdtMena et Osroena, 1. iii., p. iOi. 
[Here is the eariieat notiee of theee LetUrs. J. 8, AMtman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. Vat., 
For the earlieat hietory of the pidurg, aee torn i., p. 664. [<* Aa to the pctur€f which 
Evamuit Hiat. Ecelea, 1. iv., c. 27. See ia atill preaerred, and abown at Rone, Ja. 
the Lettera themselvea, with notea, in] /. BeoMsoire haa fully etpoaed the fahle, in his 
it. Fa^rtetuf, Codex Apociyphaa N. Teat., Dis. dea Imagea de main divine ; in the . 
torn, i., p. 817. Biblioth. Germanique, torn, zviii, p. 10," 

(7) See Jo. Baanage, Hiatoira dea Juifa, dec. JfofAam, de Reboa Cbriat, dec., p. 
lODL L, c. 18, p. 600. Thetpk. 8igf. Bayer, 73.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB FR08PBROV8 inSNTS OV THK CHITRCB. 

4 1. EAuion of die H. Spirit on the Apoetles.-^^ 9. Tliey pfsaeh to Jewt and Samari- 
tana.— ^ 8. Election of a new Apoetle.---^' 4. Paul'a Converaion.— ^ 5. Attention to 
the Poor, and a Conununity of Uooda, in the Church. — ^ 6. Manv Churchea planted 
hy the Apoatlea. — $ 7. Respect for Christ among the Pagans.—^ 8. Canaee of the 
rapid Progress of Cfariatianity. — ^ 9. Extraorduiaiy Gifta of die early Christiana.— 
4 10. Fictitioiie Caaaes aaaigned for the Progrees of Christianity. 

§ i. Whin Jesiu was seated at the right hand of the Eternal Father, 
the first proof he gave of his majesty and power was on the fiftieth day(l j 
after his death, by the efiusion of the Holy Spirit upon his disciples and 
friends on earth. Acts ii., 1, &c. On receiving this celestial ffift and 
teacher, they were freed from all their former ignorance and blindness of 
mind, uid endued with astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the duties 
of their office. With these mental endowments was joined the knowledge 
of Tarious foreign languages, which was indispensable to them in giving 
instmction to different nations ; and also a firm reliance on the promise oi 
Christy that God would aid them as often as should be necessary by mira- 
cle8.(2) 

§ 2. Relying on these divine aids, the disciples, in accordance with the 
Saviour's injunctions (Luke zxiv., 47 ; Acts i., 8 ; ziii., 46), first laboured to 
bring the Jews to subject themselves to Christ. Nor was this labour ifith- 
oat effect, for many thousands of them soon became Christians, Acts ii., 
41 ; iv., 4. Next they proceeded to the Samaritans, which also accorded 
with their instructions, Acts i., 8. And here, too, they gathered a Christian 
church, AcU viii., 14. Lastly, after spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches of Christ in Palestine and the 
neighbouring regions, they travelled abroad among various nations, and 
their labours were everywhere attended with the greatest success. (3) 

§ 8. The first care of the apostles after the Saviour's ascension, was to 
complete the number ot twelve apostles established by Christy by electing 

(1) [From the tenns here used hy Dr. (3) [It appeara from the book of AeU^ 

Mothetm^ it would aeem that he supposed that the apostles, or, at least, most of them, 

the efiusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of remained in and near Jerusalem for aeveral 

Pentecost, took place on the Jewish Sabhath, years after the ascension ; but htfw Umg they 

or Saiwrday, and not on Sundayj as many continued together is uncertain. There was 

have supposed. — TV.] anciently a tradition, which Busebiut states 



(3) [In hia Comment, de Rebus Christ. (Hist. £cclee., v. 18) on the authority of 
ante G. M., p. 76, Dr. Moshem states, that Apollonius, twAiet of the second centoiyi 
he does not account the power of working as does CUmem Alex. (Strom, vi., c. 9) 
miracles among the aupematural gifts, be- from a spurious work, PradkaHo Peiri^ thai 
cause such power neither was, nor could be, the Saviour enjoined upon hie apostles not to 
conferred on men, Omnipotence alone being leave Jerusalem till hoehe ytecrt after Ms ar- 
able to work miracles ; so that failh to prav cension. AhmU so long they probably con* 
for them, and to expect them, at the hands tinned there ; and their being divinely guided 
of Grod, was all that the H. GlxMt actually m most of tlieir movements might give rise 
imparted to the Apoatlea.— TV.] to the tniditioii.^TV.] 
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a more worthy person to the place of Judas, who had laid violent hands on 
himself. Therefore, the little company of Christ*s servants at Jerusalem 
being itssembled, two men, the most noted for their piety and faith in 
Christy Barsabas and Matthias^ were proposed as the most worthy of that 
office. One of these, Matthias, being designated by lot — as it is commonly 
suppos^, or elected by the major vote of M the persons present, was con- 
stituted the twelfth apostle. Acts i., 15, ^c.(4) 

§ 4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ were all of them plain, il- 
literate men, and as the Christian community, now in its infancy, needed 
a man who could attack and vanquish the Jewish doctors and llie pagan 
philosophers with their own weapons, Jesus Christ himself, by a voice 
from heaven, soon after appointed a thirteenth apostle ; namely, Sou/, who 
afterward assumed the name of Piml^ a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well skilled in the Jewish learning, 
and not ignorant of the Grecian, Acts ix., 1 , &c. To this truly admirable 
man, whether we consider his courage, his force of mind, or his patience 
and perseverance in trials and labours — how much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the Apostles and from his own 
Epistles, 

§ 5. The first of all the Christian churches founded by the apostles, 
was that of Jerusalem ; and after the form and model of this, all the others 
of that age were constituted. That church, however, was governed im* 
mediately by the apostles ; to whom the presbyters and the deacons or 
overseers of the poor were subject. Though the people had not with- 
drawn themselves from the Jewish worship, yet they held their own sep- 
arate meetings ; in which they were instructed by the apostles and pres- 
byters, pflfered up their united priyers, celebrated in the sacred supper the 
memorial of Jesus Christ, of his death, and the salvation he procured, and 
afterward manifested their mutual love, partly by their liberality to the 
poor, and partly by those temperate repasts, which from their design were 
called love-feasts. Acts ii., 42.(5) Among the virtues for which this 
primitive church of Christ was distinguished, the care of the poor and 
needy is most conspicuous. For the rich liberally supplied the wants of 
all the brotherhood, and with such promptitude and tenderness that, Luke 
says, they had all things common. Acts ii., 44 ; iv., 32. But it is manifest 
from the expressions used by Peter in Acts v., 4, as well as from other 
considerations, that ^e declaration of Luke should not be understood, as it 
generally has been, of their possessing in common, but only of their using 
in common.(6) 

(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the C. Mag., 118-116. If Mosheim^a inteipre- 
parallel place in hia Comment, de Rebus tation of that texl is erroneous, aa moat in- 
bhriat., &c., p. 78-80, in which he aims to terpretera think it ia, thia account of the 
prove that l<5ci)Kav icA^povf avruv, in Acta i., mcrae of worship in the upoatolic church 
26, signifies they gave their voie* ; and not, rests on a slender basis. — 7>.] 

BB His commoniyundentood, they cast their (6) ["It is an ancient opinion, thouffh 

lots. But his interpretation is very general- not older than the fourth century, that in tne 

ly rejected. — Tr.} church of Jerusalem there was such a com- 

(5) [Dr. Mosheim understood Acts 11., muniiy of goods, as existed among the an- 
42, as descriptive of the several parts of cient Essenes, and afterward among the 
the ordituay public toorthip of these primi- monks. But this opinion is destitute of any 
tive ChrisUans, rather than of their Chris- solid foundation, resting solely on the decla- 
tian character and conduct in general. See ration of Luke, that they had all things com- 
his Comment, de Rebus Christianorum ante mon. See my Diss, de Vera natura com- 
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.§ 6. The ambassadors of Christ on leaving Jerasalem travelled over a 
great part of the world, and in a short time collected numerous religious 
societies in various countries. Of the churches they founded, not a small 
number is mentioned in the sacred lyx>ks, especially in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. (7) Besides these, there can be no doubt they collected many others, 
both "by their own efforts.and by the efforts of their followers. But how far 
they travelled, what nations they visited, or when and where they died, is 
exceedingly dubious and uncertain.(8) The stories often told respecting 
their travels among the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, the Germaus, the 
Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians, are too recent and 
fantastic to be received by an inquisitive lover of the truth. (9) A great 



munionis bonorum in Ecclesia Hierosolym., 
which is the first in the second volame of 
my Dissertt. &d Historiam Eccl. pertinen- 
tes." — Moaheintf de Reb. Christ., d&c., p. 
118.] 

(7) [The names of these churches are col- 
lected by P. J. Hartmann, de Rebus gestis 
Christianor. sub Apostolis, cap. vii., p.l07 ; 
and by J, A. Fabricius, Lux IlvangeUi toti 
orbi ezoriens, cap. v., p. 83, &c] 

(8) I** It is a veiy ancient and current re- 
port, confirmed by many witnesses, that all 
the apostles suffered public martyrdom ; with 
the exception of St. John, who died a nat- 
ural death at Ephesus. And this opinion is 
80 firmly believed, by many who would 
not be uought credulous, that to call it in 
question, is to run some hazard of being 
charged with alanderins those holy men. 
Such as please, may believe the account ; 
but let them not be offended if I declare 
the martyrdom of most of the apostles to be 
less certain than the^ suppose. That Peter, 
Paul, and Jaaus died violent deaths, I be- 
lieve, on the testimony of the numerous an- 
cient authors ; but that the other apostles 
did so, I cannot feel so certain. As my 
first ground of doubt, a very ancient wri« 
ter of the second century, Heracleon, a Val- 
entinian indeed, but no contemptible man, 
cited by Clemens. Alex., Strom., 1. iv., c. 9, 
denies that Matthew^ Philip, Thomas, Levi, 
and others confessed Chnst before maeis- 
trates, and were put to death for so doing. 
He is urging that the public confession of 
himself required by the Saviour, Malt, x., 
32, may be made by a holy and Christian 
life, as well as by a public avowal before a per- 
secuting magistrate ; and he states as proof, 
'Ov yap irdvrec ^i- ou^dfievoi ufioXoytjaav 
TTfv iia rw <^f^i ufJMkoyiav, koX k^Wov. 
'Ef &v TAaTOdwc, itXimroc, Aev/f, Kot 
iXKoi iro\Xdt,for not all that were saved, 
made that confession in words (before ma- 
ffistrates) and so died. Of this number was 
Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many 
others. Clement, though he disapproves 
several things in the passage he quotes, 



leaves this statement to stand as it is ; which 
is proof that he had nothing to allege against 
it. Philip is expressly declared not to have' 
suffered martyrdom, but to have died and 
been buried at Hierapolis; so says Poly' 
crates, in his Epistle to Victor, in Euselnus, 
Hist. Eccl., v. 24. Baronius indeed, (An- 
nals, A.D. 35, ^ 141), and after him many 
others maintain, that thia was not Philip the 
apostle, but Philip one of the seven deacons 
of Jerusalem, cut Polycrates says express- 
ly, that he was one of the twelve apostles. A 
still stronger argument is, that all the vnri- 
ters of the three first centuries, and among 
them, such as contended for the high diffni- 
ty of the martyrs in opposition to the Valen- 
tinians, viz., TertuUian, Clemens Alex., and 
Origen, never mention but three of the apos- 
tles as being martyrs ; namely, Peter, Paulf 
and James the eloer. See Tertidlian, Scor- 
piace, cap. xv. I am therefore led to be- 
lieve, that the common reports respecting 
the sufferings of Christ's ambassadors were 
fabricated after the days of Constantino. 
And two causes might lead to such reports. 

(1) The extravagant estimation in which 
martyrdom was held, made it seem neces- 
sary to rank the apostles among the martyrs. 

(2) The ambiguity of the word fidpryp, 
martyr, which properly signifies a witness, in 
which sense Christ himself called his apos- 
tles fmpTvpec (Acts i., 8, see also Acts ii., 
32), might lead the more ignorant to believe 
and to amplify these fables.** Mosheim, de 
Rebus Christ, ante C. M., p. 81-«4, abridg- 
ed considerably. — Tr."] 

(9) [« There is not one of the European 
nations that does not glory, in either an apos- 
tle or some one of the seventy disciples, or 
at least in some early saint commissioned 
by an apostle, as having come among them 
and collected a Christian church. The <S^fi- 
iards say, that the apostles Paul and James 
the elder, with many of the seventy disciples 
and other assistants of the apostles, intro- 
duced the light of the gospel into their coun- 
try. And a Spaniard would brinff himself 
into trouble, if he should confiront tois opin- 
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part of these fabulous stories were got up after the days of Charlemagne ; 
whea most of the Christian churches contended as rehementlv about the 
antiquity of their origin, as ever did the Arcadians, the Egypuans, or the 
Greeks. • 



ion. The Frentk contend that Crescent, e 
disciple tnd coin|>uiion of Paul, Dumveiu* 
the AtheoUn Afeopaffite, iMttrui, Meary 
MogiMUne^ ^., tint brought their country- 
men to profess Christ. Amons the hoH&ne 
there is scarcely a city which ooes not pro- 
fess to have received the gospel and their 
first mhuster from Paul ot Peter. See 
P. Giannane, Histoire civile da royaume 
de Naples, torn, i., p. 74, 75. And at this 
«day, a man 'could not escape the charge of 
heresy, who should raise a question on this 
subject. See /. Lamy, Delicis eroditorum, 
torn, viii., Pref., and torn, zi., Preface. The 
Gemume assert that Mattmue, YaUrianuat 
and many others were sent among them by 
the apostles ; and that these legates of St. 
Peter and of the other apostles baptized a 
large number of persons. The British 
think that St. Paid (as they infer from 
Clemens Rom. first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans), Simon Zelotes, AristolmluSf and espe- 
cially Joseph of Arimathea, were the found- 
ers of their church. The Russians, Poles, 
and Prussians, honour St. Andrew as the 
founder of their churches. All this and 
much more nassed for sober truth, so long 
as sacred and human learning lav buried in 
shades and darkness. But at this day the 
most learned and wise admit, that most of 
these stories were fabricated after the age 
of Charlemasne, by men who were ignorant 
or cmfty, and eager to secure distinction to 
their churches. See Aug. CilmeVs Hie- 
toire de Lorraine, tom. i., p. zxvi. Le Beuf, 
Diss, sur rhistoire de France, tom. i., p. 192, 
dec. Jo. Launoi, Diss, qua locus Sulpitii 
Seven de primis GMlia martyribus defendi- 
tuTy 0pp., tom. ii., pt. i., p. 184. I commend 
theee writers, yet cannot agree with them 
in dating the commencement of this foolish 
zeal for the antiquity of their churches, after 
the days of ChirUmagne. It beffan much 
earlier. See Gregory Turon. de Gloria 
martynun, capt xii., p. 736." Moskeim, de 
Reb. Christ., dec., p. 84-86.^-It must not 
be inferred, from what Dr. Mosheim says of 
the foolish pretensions of the modem Euro- 
pean nations to a high 'Christian antiquity, 
that we are to reject all that the ancient fa- 
thers relate concerning the labours of the 
apostles after Christ*s ascension. Dr. Mo- 
jJUtm was too judicious to do this. He says, 
nbi supit, p. 80, 81 : << As to what We are 
told respecting the transactions of the apoe- 
tlee, their travels, miracles, and deaths, if 
we except what is gathered from the New 



Test, and a few other ancient monupieots, 
a large part is dubious and uncertain. Some 
things, however, have more eredibility and 
verinmilitiide tbm othen. I would not re- 
ject «!/ that is clearly attested by Origem, 
Eusehius, Gregory Nazianten, PauHnus, 
Jerome, Socrates, and some oUier ancient 
writers quoted by Eosebhis ; but what is At- 
tested only by authors subsequent to these« or 
unkxwwn, I would not readily believe, unless 
facts offer themselves to corroborate the testi- 
mony." Following these judicious rules of 
Mosheim, we may believe that PeUr, after 
preaching long in Jodea, and other puts of 
Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, 
and 6naUy Rome, where he ,was crucified. 
PauTs historv is given in the Acts to about 
A.D. 64. He was probably released from 
captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, and returning to Rome, was there 
behesded about A.D. 67 or 68. John re- 
mained many years in Judea, and afterward 
removed to Ephesus, where he lived to a 
very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100. 
He was banished to Patmos about A.D. 95, 
and was greatly revered. James the elder, 
(brother <» John) was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, about A.D. 44, (Acts zii., 1). 
James the younger, the son of Alptous, 
spent his life in Judea, lone presided over 
the church of Jerusalem, and there sutfered 
martyrdom, a little before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Andrew probably labouied on 
the shores of the BlacK Sea, near the mod- 
em Constantinople, and perhaps m Greece. 
Philip, either the apostle or the evangelist, is 
reported to have ended his days at Hierapolis, 
in Phiygia. Thomas seems to have travelled 
eastwaS, to Parthia, Media, Persia, and In- 
dia. Bartholomew took perhaps a more 
southern course, and preached in Arabia. 
Matthew is also reported to have travelled 
east, in the modem Persia. Of Simon the 
Cansanite, nothing to be reUed on can be 
said. Tkaddeus, Lebbeus, or Jude the 
brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
is reported to have preached at Edessa, in 
the north of Syria. Of the companions of 
the apostles, Timothy, aflter accompanying 
Paul many years, is said to have been sta- 
tioned at Ephesus, where he snffiared mar- 
tyrdom under Domitian or Nerva. Titus, 
another companion of Paul, is reported to 
have been stationed in Crete, where he died. 
Markj or John sumamed Mark, attended 
Paul, and afterward Peter, and probably 
preached the gospel in Egypt. Of Lukct 
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^ 7. Tba^ many penons who were unwilling to adopt entirely the reli* 
gion of Christ, were yet induced, by the fame of his deeds and the sublime 
purity of his doctrines, to rank him among men of the highest excellence, 
and even among the gods, is evinced by numerous documents. With 
great veneration many preserved pictures of Christ in their houses, and 
also the pictures of his apo8tles.(10) It is said that even a Roman em* 
peror, viz., Tiberius^ proposed to have Christ enrolled among the gods of 
the empire ; but that the Senate rejected the proposal. Though many at 
the present day think this to be quite imj»obable, yet there are distin* 
guisbed men who are led by weighty reasons to a different opinion.(ll) 

§ 8. The causes must have been divine which could enable men des* 
titute of all human aid, poor and friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 
fishermen and publicans, and they too Jews^ that is, persons odious to all 
other nations, in so bhort a time to persuade a great part of mankind to 
abandon the religions of their fathers, and to embrace a new religion which 
is opposed to the natural dispositidns of men. In the words they uttered 
there must have been an amazing and a divine power controlling the minds 
of men. To which may be added, miracles, prophecies, the detection of 
men^s secret designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, contempt for all 



little can be said, except that he accompanied 
Paul, and wrote his tustoxv» viz., the book 
of Acts, and a Gospel. Of Barruhas, no- 
thing can be said worth relating, except 
what is learned from the N. Testament. 
See /. A, Fabriciut, Lux Evangelii, dec., 
ch. ▼., p. 9&-115. From this account, im- 
perfect as it is, we may conclude that the 
apostles and their companions scarcely ex- 
tended their labours beyond the boundaries 
of the present Turiush empire. — TV.] 

(10) EusebiuM, Historia eccles., I. vii., c. 
16. IrenauSf Hcres., lib. i., c. 35, p. 105, 
edit. Massuet. 

( 1 1 ) [*« Of the farourable di^sition of the 
Roman emperors towards Christianity, there 
is a noticeable testimony in the apology of 
Mdtio Sardicensis, addressed to Marcas An- 
toninus, whidi is preserved by EufehnUt 
Hiat. Eccl., iv., 26. Melito here informs the 
emperor that his predecessors not only tolera- 
ted Christianity among the other religions, 
but also honoiued it : ^ icol ki npSywol 
0av irpdc Tdis &AXai( ^ppanettuc irifofffcnf, 
wkieh teet if wmr progemtort haiumred mth 
the oihar reagiotu. He adds, that Nero 
and Domitian were the <mly emperors who 
allowed the counsels of certain adTersaries, 
to influence them to make Christianity a 
eriminal thing. If what Melito here says of 
Nero be true, nameW, that he was influenced 
by the counsels oi malevolent persons to 
persecute the Christiane, then there may be 
some foundation for iiHiat John of Antioch 
eaya, in Ezeerptia Yaksisnis, p. 608, dec., 
that Nero was favodiable to ^ Christians 
and to Qirtst, in tlie beginning of Yom reiga. 
-^TertuUianj Apolc^t., o^ r., p. 67, ed. 

Vol. L—G 



Havercainpt speaks of Tibernu* desire to 
have Christ enrolled among the gods as of 
a thing universally known. Eusebius (Hist 
Eccles., ii., 3), Orotriu (Chron. Pascal., vii., 
4), and others afterwards, repeat the story, re- 
lying chiefly on the authority of TertulUan. 
See Fr, Baldwin^ Comment, ad. edicta Ve- 
terum Principum Romanorum de Christia- 
nis, p. 3S, 83, and J. A, Fabrichut Imx 
£vang«lii, dec., p. 231. But very learned 
men in this age have deemed this wholly in- 
credible, and not at all compatible with the 
character of Tiberius and wito the state of the 
empire at that time. In what manner men 
equally learned and inffenuoas have repelled 
Uieir arguments, aiav be seen in the Essay 
of TheM, HatauM, ae decreto Tiberii, quo 
Christum referre voluit in numerum deorum, 
Erfurt, 1715, 4to, and in the French letter 
of J. C, Iseliua on this subject, in the Bib- 
liotheque Germanique, torn, xxxii., p. 147, 
and torn, xxxiii., p. 12.'* Motfurm^ de Reb. 
Christ., dLC.,p. 91, dec.-— See also ^Unumii, 
Diaqaisitio historico-critica, de Epistola Pi- 
lati ad Tiberium, dec., Bern, 1765, 8vo. fo 
this essav Professor Altmann maintains, (1) 
That Pilate was actually informed of the 
resurrection of Christ l^ the gusrd. (3) 
That he did really send to Tiberius in w- 
count of the death and resurrection of Jetoi, 
though not such an account as the one now 
extant. (3) That Tiberius actually proposed 
in the senate that Jeeus should be honoured 
as a god. This snbjeet is also examiiied 
•by Br. iMrdmeTf CoUection of Jewish and 
Heathen testimonies, vol. iii., p. 669, dice., 
ed.lioiid., 1816,4to.— TV.] 
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the objects of ordinary ambition, a patient and cbeerftd endurance of suf- 
ferings worse than death, as well as of death itself, and, finally, lives of the 
purest and most unblemished character. That the ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ were in fact thus furnished for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if we suppose them not to have been so furnished, no 

grobable reason can be assigned for so rapid a propagation of Christianity 
y this small and feeble band. 

§ 9. To these their personal endowments, must be added the ability pos- 
sessed by these divine ambassadors of transferring the power of working 
miracles to their disciples. Many persons, as soon as they were baptized 
according to Chrisi*s directions, and consecrated to God by prayer and the 
imposition of hands, were able forthwith to express their thoughts in for- 
eign languages which they had never learned, to foretel future events, to 
heal the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, to call the dead to life, 
and to perform other deeds above the power of man.(12) What must 
have been thought of the men who had ability to confer such wonderful 
powera on others ! 

§ 10. Those who fabricate other causes for this surprising revolution 
in the religious state of the world, offer to us mere dreams, which can never 
satisfy an attentive observer of human affairs. Some tell us that the kind- 
ness of Christians towards the poor, induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. They do not consider that those who em- 
braced Christianity put their lives in jeopardy ; nor do they recollect that 
idle, profligate, lazy persons were not tolerated among the early Chris- 
tians [2 Thess. iii., 6-12]. Equally groundless is the representation of 
others, that the flagitious and profligate lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile character of these priests, though 
it might bring the ancient systems of religion into contempt, could not pro- 
duce attachment to Christianity, which exposed its votaries to the loss of 
character, property, and life. The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus : " The priests of the religion in which I was educated lead 
profligate lives ; I will therefore connect myself with persons contemptible 
and condemned by the public laws, and will thus put my life and fortune to 
the most imminent hazard."(13) 

(12) See, among others, Tob. Pfanner^ quires men to forsake the institutions and 

de Charismatis sive donis miraculosis anti- sentiments of their ancestors, and to abandon 

qu» eccleais, Francf , 1663, 12mo. their chosen enjoymenu. This is confirmed 

'(18) [*< Others have supposed that the by the example of those Tery apostles who 

virtues of the apostles and their early follow- are said to have converted the world by the 

ers, their sobriety, their contemot of wealth, purity of their characters ; nay, by the ex- 

their fortitude, their patience, ccc., induced ample of the Lord of those apostles, who 

multitudes to put themselves under their re- ' vras the most perfect pattern of virtue. I 

ligious guidance. Integrity and virtue cer- can believe, that the blameless lives of the 

tainly have influence on the mind of the be- apostles induced individuals among all na- 

faolder ; nor would I deny that the holy lives tions not to lay violent hands on them, itor 

of the apostles produced some effect. But to show them any abuse ; but to believe, that 

we know, if we are acquainted with our- merely by their strict morals and their disre- 

selves and with human nature, that purity gard for Uie common objects of human attach- 



of morals and integrity of life, though they ment, they induced many thousands to recog- 

create respect aad reverence, rarely produce nise as the Savioui* of the world, a person 

imitation, and never do, if manifest disgrace whom the Jews had caused to be crucified, 

and danger will follow that imitation. We and persuaded them to follow their exanople, 

know that virtue, and even the most perfect and to suffer death rather than renounce these 

virtue, awakens entire disgust, when it re- principles ; this, I say, no one can persuade 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE AOVBRSB KTSNTS OF THB OHimCH. 

^ 1. PcfsecQtioDa of Chriiti&iis by the Jews in Palestine. — ^ 2. By Jews out of Psiestine. 
— § 3. Divine Judgments on the Jews. — $ 4. Ten Persecations by the Pagans. — ^ 6. 
Lews against the Christians. — ^ 6. Causes of Hostility to them. Charged with Hatred 
to Mankind. — ^ 7. Other Causes of Persecution.—^ 8. Slanders against Christians.— 
^ 9. Modes of Trial and Punishment— 4 10. The Martyrs and Confessors.— 4 11. Num- 
ber of them.— ^ 12. Acts of the Msrt)rrs.— ^ 13. Persecution by Neio.— ^ 14. Its Ex- 
tent. — § 15. Penectttion under Domitian. 

§ 1. Though the disciples of Christ were distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet the Jewish^priests 
and rulers not only treated them with extreme contumely and abuse, but 
put to death as many of them as' they could. This appears from the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen^ Acts vii., 55, of James the son of Zebedee, Acts xii., 1, 
2, and of James the Just, who presided over the church at Jerusalem. Jo- 
sepkus, Antiq. Jud., I. xx., c. 8, and Eusehius, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 28. 
The true cause of this hostility of the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubt- 
edly, was their envy, and their fear of losing their personal advantages 
and their consequence, if Christianity prevailed. 



me to believe. And, not to protract thtse 
remarks, whence, and by what means, did 
the sportles themselves acquire that admira^ 
bk virtue and sanctity, which alone wss sble 
to produce in others an invincible determi- 
nation to fly to Christ, and to cleave to him 
as the only anchor of their salvation t" — 
** Others, following the example of Celnu, 
Juiutn, Porpkynft and other ancient ene- 
mies «f Chiistianity, bid us consider, that 
the churches gathered br the apostles were 
composed of plebeian characters, servants, 
labourers in the fields and workshops, and 
women ; that is, of persons deficient in in- 
telligence, rank, and wealth, who might easi- 
ly be persuaded to believe almost any thing 
Ibj p^sons of but moderate talents. But 
this, which is here so confidently asserted, 
was, in the fint plsce, not altogether true. 
For the Scriptures inform us, that among 
those converted to Christianity by the apos- 
tles, many were affluent, well-informed, and 
of respectable nuk. That there were per- 
sons of wealth, see 1 Tim. ii., 9, snd 1 Pe- 
ter iii., 3. That there were men of learning 
and knowledge of philosophy, see 1 Tim. 
VL, 20 ; Col. ii., 8. Ana that there were 
f ome, though not manv, noble, see 1 Cor. 
i., 26. The nsmes of iUustrious persons who 
embraced Christ in the earliest ages of the 
chmch, are collected by P. mmdeU, de 



Episcopis et jpresbyteris, p. 235, and by /. 
JR. WetMtein, Prefatio ad Oriffiais Dial, con- 
tra Maicion., p. 18. Secondly, those who 
are not isnorantof the world, know that per^ 
sons in the lower walks of life not only value 
themselves, their lives, and their enjoyments, 
as much as others do, but they much more 
srdently embrace and cling to the customs, 
opinions, and rdigion of their ancestors, than 
men of genius uid influence, the opulent, 
and persons of rank. Ignorance and timid- 
ity produce and nourish superstition. Hence 
the more ignorant and timid a person is, a 
stronger hmd has superstition of his mind. 
So aSbX it is an easier thing to eradicate su- 
perstition from the minds of ten men, than 
of one woman, from a hundred well-infonned 
and ingenuous minds, than from ten igno- 
rant, stupid ones. Villany nowhere reigns 
more than in servants and persons of abject 
condition. It would be easier, therefore, to 
purge from iniquity a multitude of the in- 
genuous and well-bon, than even a small 
number of slaves. Hence, those who make 
the churches nthered by the apostles of 
Christ to have been composed of petsons of 
no respectability or rank, of slaves, women, 
and the illiterate, in my judffment, incresse, 
rather than diminish, the dory schieved by 
those inspired men." — Mothtm^ de Reb. 
Christ., p. 90-92.] 
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§ 2. No less cnielty was shown to the innocent disciples of Christ, bj 
those Jews who lived oat of Palestine, in the Roman provinces. It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles and from other credible records, that they 
spared no pains to instigate the magistrates and the populace to destroy 
the Christians. To this madness they were excited by the high priest 
and the elders of the Jews living in Palestine ; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foMign Jews, exhorting then to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians, and to persecute them as far as was in their power.f 1) 
To give their base designs a specious exterior, thej gave out thaft the 
Christians had treasonable designs against the Roman government ; as ap- 
peared by their acknowledging as their king one Jesus^ a malefactor, 
whom Piia$e had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
Christians was propagated from father to son, through successive genera- 
tions ; so that the church in after ages had no more bitter enemies than 
the Jews.(2) 

§ 3. But God himself visited this perfidious nation with the sorest 
judgments, on account of their cruelties to the Saviour and his friends. 
. For he suffered Jerusalem, the capital of* Palestine, together with the tern- 

gle, to be razed to their foundations by the Roman emperor Vespasian and 
is son Titus, about forty years after Christ's ascension, and an innumer- 
<able multitude of the people to perish by the sword, and- most of the survi- 
Ters to be sold into slavery. A more distressing scene than this — which 
IS described at large by Josephus^fZ) himself a Jew — is perhaps nowhere 
to be found in the records of history. And from this time onward, the 
Jews have been everywhere, even more than before, objects of hatred and 
abhorrence to all nations. 

§ 4. The gentiles, who were polytAeists, brought upon the Christian 
church far greater calamities than the Jews, whose power was not equal 
to their malice. The persecutions of the Christians by the Romans, have 
for many ages been accounted ten in number.(4) But the ancient history 
of the church does not support precisely this number : for if we reckon 
only the general and more severe persecutions, they were fewer than ten ; 
but if we include the provincial and more limited persecutions, the num- 
ber will be much greater than ten. Some Christians of the fifth century 
were led by certain passages of the Scripture, especially by one in the 
Apocalypse, ch. xvii., 12-14, to believe that it was decreed, the Christian 
church must pass through ten grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion, 
they afterward endeavoured to accommodate in different ways the dissent- 
ing language of history.(5) 

(1) See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Try- (6) $& SuljriHiu Setenu, Historia sacn, 

phone, p. 61-68, 109, 138, 318, ed. Jebbs. lib. ii., c. 83, p, 887, ed. Horn. Augusti' 

(8) [Paaaaget firom early ChristiaD writen, mw, de Civit Dei, 1. xriu., c. 68. [In the 

who oomplain of the Jewish penecotiooa, fourth ceotuxy the number of the peraeca- 

are collected by J. A, FtUnicius^ Lux. Evang. tiona had not been defined. XoctenAtu, tte 

toti oibi exoriena, ch. vi., ^ 1, p. 121. See MortUms perseeutorum, reckons up only six, 

elao the ^iet. of the chuich of Smyrna, de JSuseHus, Hist. Eeeles., does not state their 

Martyrio Polycarpi, ^ xii., liii.— Sck] nomber ; yet we might make out nine fiom 

<8) [In his history of the Jewish War. this writer. This is the number given by 

See also Basnage, Histoire des Jui^s, torn, i., SulpiHus Se9erus, in ihe^/A century. But 

cap. 17.— ScA/.] in his times originated the opinion of just ten 

(4) The writers on these persecutions are persecutions ; and SulpUiuSj to make out 

enumerated 1^ /. A. Febnents, Lux. Evaag. that number, includes the perMCU^on of An- 

toti orbi exonens, ci^. vii., p. 138, dec. iiehriet in the end of the world. See Mo- 
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§ 5. Nero fir»t «iiact«d laws for the extennination of Chnsttans* A>- 
mt^ii next did the aame ; and afterward Marcus Amoninus^ the phtlosor 
pher, then Skverus^ and the other emperors who were hostile to the Ghtia* 
liana. Yet these decrees were not ail equally severe, nor all founded! oa 
ihe same causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name of Domitius^ ancieally 
collected all the imperial laws against the Christians, in his treatise da 
Ojficio Proe^nsulvf ;{6) which, if it were now extant, wouU doubdess 
throw much light oa the history of the church under the pagan emperors* 
Now very much is left wholly to conjecture. 

§ S. As the Bomans were not accustomed to trouble any people on ae« 
count of their re&gion^ and as they suffered the Jews in particubr lo lire 
according to their own laws, it is not im{»roperly asked, what could haiva 
induced them to heap so many eyils on the heads of Christians, whose: ie« 
ligion was so holy and 90 iriendly both to public and {HrtTate happineest 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive U> be, that the Christians cont 
lemned and abhorred the public religion of the state, which was so closely 
eonnected with the fbrm and administration of the government. For the 
Romans, though they tolerated all the religions from which the common* 
vealih had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer ^e ancient religion of 
(heir nation, as established by the laws, to be derided, and the people to 
be withdrawn from it. Yet both these the Christians dared to do. No^ 
did Uiey assail the Roman religion only, but likewise the religions of all 
other nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the Christian sect waa 
not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise unfrien^y to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and calculated to excite civil wars. This, if I do 
not mistake^ is diat odium generis humani, with which Tacitus taxes the 
Christians ; and is the true ground of his denominating Christianity a Jew 
structive supersOiion^ as weU as of the epithet malignant {tnaUifica)^ ap^ 
plied to it by 8¥etomus^.{7) 

§ 7. Another cause of the Roman hostility to Christianity, waa, that the 
Christian worship had none of the things that were common- to all other 
religions. For ihe Christtaus ofiered no sacrifices, and had no tenq)les^ 
no statues, no oracles, no order of priesthood ; and the inconsiderate mul* 
ttlude deemed those who were without these, to be destitute of all religion, 
or to be atheists : and by the Roman laws, atheists were regarded as the 
pests of human society. Besides, the worship of so many pagan deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of priests, augurs, soothsayers, mer- 
chants, and artists ; all of whom were in danger of coming to want, if 
Christianity should prevail ; and therefore, with united strength, they rose 
up against it, and wished to exterminate its followers. (8) 

sheim, 4e Rebus Christ ante Con. Mag., p. ligion of the Romans, nor those of ail the 

as, &c.— &iU.] world, seemed to be the foes of mankind, 

(6) See Lactantiu9, Instit. Dirinar.* lib. and to indulse hatred towards all nations, 
v., c. 1 1. What remain of these laws, are (8) See the accoant of Demeirim the sil- 
illustrated by Frtm. Baldwin^ Comment ad versmith, Acto xiji., S4. FiMmu^ Epistt, lib. 
edicts Teter. prinoip. Romanor. de Chris- z., ep. 97. " The temples^ which were o^ 
tiaais ; republished by N. H. GundUng^ most deserted^ be^n to be frequented again ; 
with Baldwin^s CoDstaet. Magnus, Hall^ and the sacred ntes, which had been faNig 
1727, Sto. neglected, are again performed. — The Tic* 

(7) See TaeiiuSf Annals, lib. zr., e. 34. tims which hitherto bad found alfnoBi no 
Suetoniu^t Nero^ cap. 16. Because such as mtrehatertt begin to come again to the mac- 
could not enduse the sacied rites and the re. set," &c. 
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§ 8. Tho86 who were interested to arrest the progress of Christianity, 
in order to .effect their object the sooner, disseminated annong the vulgar 
the basest calumnies against the Christians and their religion. These 
slanderous stories were too easily credited by the people, who were fickle 
zjtd credulous. What the stories- were, may be learned from the writers 
of apologies for Christianity in the early ages.(9) The same persons cun- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and 
diseases that afflicted mankind, were sent upon them by the angry gods, 
because the Christians, who contemned their authority, were everywhere 
tolerated.(lO) Other and less weighty causes are here omitted. 

^ 9. The various kinds of punishment, both capital and corrective, 
which were inflicted on those that venerated Cknst, are described by 
learned men in works professedly on that subject.(ll) The manner of 
tnoceeding before the tribunals, may be seen in the Acts of tk$ Martyrs^ 
in the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan^ and in other an- 
cient documents.(12) But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts, was not always the same. For the laws and the rescripts of the 
emperors, by which the magistrates were to be guided, were different at 
different periods. Thus, at one period, the Christians were carefully sought 
after ; at another, the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or convicted Christian was hurried forth- 
with to execution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at other times the 
magistrates laboured, by various species of torture and cruelty, to induce 
them to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, being put 
to death in different ways, were called Martyrs ; a term borrowed from ^ 
the sacred writings, and denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. ' 
Those who were bold to profess Christ before the magistrates, and for his 
sake incurred the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence among the 
Christians ; -and they enjoyed prerogatives and honours which were alto- 
gether peculiar and extraordinary, and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume that would be useful in variocb respects. These prerogatives were 
undoubtedly, conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce others 
more readily to encounter all evils for Christ's 8ake.(13) But as honours 
and prerogatives among men, from the defects of human nature, often be- 

(9) Thig TObject is newly exhawted bjr Protest., torn, it., lib. v., Decretal, tit i., 
CAr. KarthoU, i'aganus ObtrecUtor, seu de ^ 32. 

Calamniis gentUiam in Christianos, in three (13) [This seems quite too philosophical 

Dooks, Kilon., 1698, 4to. To which add J. an account of this matter. The early Chris- 

J. Huldrichf de Calumniis gentilium in tians did not thus coldly calculate distant 

Christianos, Tiguri, 1744, 8vo. conMquences and effects, in order to de- 

(10) See Amobiutf adversas Gentes. termine what place in their affections, and 
[and TertuUian, Apologet., c. 40.— &A/.] what rank in the church, they should give to 



(11) Anton. GaUomuSf and Catp. Sagit- their brethren and pastors who suffered death 
tafiiM, de Gruciatibus Martyrum ; the latter for their religion. Nature, religion, and all 
printed at Jena, 1673, 4to ; the best edition the ties which united them to OAmr, to the 
of the former is, Antw., 1668, 12mo. [Both church, and to one another, combined to ren- 
eontain mixtures of the doubtful with the der these holy men and consistent Christians 
trae : for the Acta Marmum, now extant, Tenerable and lovely in their eyes ; and of 
cannot be relied on. — motkeim, de Reb. course to procure them a rank and privileges 
Chr., dec.] in the church altogether peculiar. Who- 

(12) See J. H. Btthmer, Jus. Eccles. ever reads the most authentic accounts of 
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come sources of evil, so also these were frequently misapplied, and af 
forded encouragement to superstition and to other evils. 

§ 11. That a great number of persons, of both sexes and of every class 
and rank, suffered death for the cause of Christ during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person who is acquainted with the history of 
those times can hesitate to believe. But since H. DodwelVs attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion,(14) many have agreed with him ; and have 
maintained that only ^few actually suffered deadi on account of the Chris- 
tian religion. They have, however, met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to the divine power which sustained the 
mart3rrs in their conflicts. Those who take the middle path between the 
two extremes, will probably come nearest to the truth. The martyrs were 
not so numerous as they were anciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more numerous than Dodwell and his friends 
suppose them. And I apprehend, those persons will readily come into 
this opinion, who shall learn from the ancient writers that even in the most 
calamitous times of the church, not all Christians everywhere were perse- 
cuted and arraigned, for trial. Persons in the humbler conditions of life 
were generally more safe ; while greater danger impended over the rich 
(whose wealth had charms for the judges), and over the learned, the doc- 
tors and heads of churches, and over &e eloquent and influential.(15) 

§ 12. The words and actions of the martyrs, from the time of their ar- 
rest till their last moments, were carefully committed to writing, in order 
to be read over on certain days for the edification of their successors in 
the church. But a few only of these Acta Marty rum have reached us ;( 16) 
much the greater part of them having been committed to the flames, during 
the ten years' war of Diocletian against the Christians ; for, at that time, 
the emperor required all the books and papers of Christians to be collect- 
ed and burned. From the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and 
the Latins took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs ; but the 
more discerning, even in the Romish church, now admit, that the greater 
part of these accounts are mere fables dressed up in a style of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those catalogues of saints, called ilfar- 
tyrologies^ which were either compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, 
or have since been much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory enjoys very little light.* 

§ 13. Nero was the first emperor that persecuted the Christians; and 
his cruelty was extreme. He accused those innocent people of a crime 
which he himself had committed, namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. And to make the punishment correspond with the crime, he 
caused the streets of the city to be illuminated, through the night, by the 

the ancient martyrs, of Polycarp for instance, xir., p. 10 and 23, ed. Benedict., and many 

will see abundant evidence of the operation others. — Mosheim, de Reb. Christ, ante C. 

of these causes ; but nothing of that calcu- M., p. 106.] 

lating policy, of which Dr. mosheim speaks. (16) Such of them as were not wholly 

—TV.} unworthy of credit, were collected in a mod- 

(14) In his noted Dissertation, de Pauci- erate sized folio, by Theod. Ruinartf Selecta 

tate martyrum, which is the eleventh among et sincera Martyrum AcU, Amstelod., 1713. 

bis Dissertt. Cyprianica. * [See Adrian Baillet, Discours sur 

(16) [See Martyrium Polycarpi, ^ IS. lliistoire de la vie des saints; prefixed to 

Acta Fhtetuosiy in Ruinart^s Acta Martyr, his Vies des Saints, Paris, 1704, 4 tomes, 

•inceia, p. 219. Cyprian, Epistt. v. and fol.— TV.] 
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baroing bodies of manyof tbem, [whom he had sewed up alive ingarmeats 
covered with pitch.] Others were pot to death in a different manner., 
This persecution began in the middle of November, A.D. 64.(17) In the 
course of it, the ancients tell us, Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome : 
but many cannot believe the fact, because of its repugnance to chronolo- 
gy.(18) This persecution terminated at the death of Nero; who is weU 
known to have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. During about four 
yearst therefore, the Christians suffered every species of cruelty at his 
bands. 

§ 14. How far the persecution under Nero extended, is not agreed among 
the learned. For while the greater number suppose it spread over the whole 
Roman empire^ there are those who think it was confined to the ctiy of Rome. 
The former opinion, which is the more ancient,(lQ) appears to us the best 



(17) See the two French disaertatioiM of 
il/pA. de VignolcM, on the Cause and the 
Commencement of Nero's persecution ; in 
Phil. Ma»9orC9 Histoi]^ critic^ue de la Re- 
publique des Letters, torn, viii., p. 74-117, 
wbA torn, ix., p. 172-186. See also Totfiarit 
on XactofUtiM de mortibus petsecutorum, p. 
898. 

(18) Sehatt. TxUemoni, Histoire des Em- 
pereors, torn, i., p. 564, dtc., and Baratier, de 
Sttccessione Romanor. Pontiff, cap. v., p. 60. 
•-[AU agree that both these apostles, Paul 
and Peier, were put to death in the reim of 
Hero : but in respect to the year and the 
place, there is controversy. Many question 
whether boih snffere^l at the same time. 
Hiey believe, according to the testimony of 
PrudeniitUf (Peristephan. de passione bea* 
tor. Apostolor. Petri et Pauli, v. 5, 6) that 
Peter suffered one year earlier than Paul; 
but on the same day. As to the day on 
which Paul suffered, some make it the 29th 
of June ; and others, the 23d of Februarr. 
The year is, by some, determined to A.D. 
64; so von Hetuchen^ ActaSanctor. April., 
tom. i. D. Pavehrochf Propylaeum sd Acta 
S. May ; by others, A.D. 66 ; so Anton. Pa- 
git Cntica. in Annal. Baron., tom. i., p. 61, 
62 ; and again by others A.D. 67 ; so Baum- 
^erten; and lastly by others A.D. 68; so 
JoAfi PeartoUf Annates PauUni, p. 25, which 
is the most probable opinion. The day, when 
both apostles suffered, was probably the 22d 
of February. That PomI was beheaded du- 
ring Nero's persecution, is supported by the 
testimony of Butebiue, Hist. £ccl., 1. ii., c. 
85, and of Lactantitu, de Morte Persecuto- 
nim, cap. ii., p. 1375, ed. Biinemann. As 
to the placey an obscure writer, Ulr. VelemUf 
in a book, Quo Petrus Romam non venisse 
demonatntur, 1660, 4to, p. 40, denies that 
either apostle suffered at Rome; and en- 
deavours to prove that their martyrdom was 
at Jenisalem : which also Bale maintains in 
regard to Pe/er, Centur. Script or. Bhtan., p. 



16. This opinion is confuted by various 
writers, who are mentioned in WioZcV* Bib- 
lioth. theol. Selecta, tom. iii., p. 458. On 
this whole subject, consult W. Caoe, Life 
of Paiul, c. vii., M> P- 424 of his Antio* * 
Apostol. Tillimont, Mem. pour servir ^ 
Thistoire de TEglise, tom. i., pt. ii., note 42» 
p. 768, and Fo&iciW, Codex Apocryph. N. 
T., pt. i., p. 450. On the fabulous circum- 
stances related of Paul's martyrdom, see X 

C. Wakk'e Hist. Ecdes. N. T., p. 277 

Sckl. On the chronology of Paul's life and 
labours, see Witsii Mdetemata Leidensia, 
1703, 4to. Pearson, Annales Paul., the In- 
troductions to the N. T. by Biehhom, Ber^ 
tholtj Home, dec., and other works refened to 
in Wmer*9 Biblischesrealw, art. Paul.^ Tr.] 

(19) The first who rejected the common 
opinion, so far as I know, was Firan, Bald^ 
ttn'n, [an eminent civilian of Paris, who died 
A.D. 1573,] in his Comment, ad edicta Ioh 
pecator. in Christianos, p. 27, U8. After 
^ him, Jo. Launoi, in Diss, qua SulpUii Severi 
locus de prima martyrum Gallis epocha vin- 
dicatur, 4 1» p. 139, 140, tom. ii., pt. i. of his 
works. Still more learned, and on the same 
side, was Henry Dodweli, Diss, zi., in hie 
Dissertt. Gyprianice, ^ xiii., p. 59, whom 
many others have foUowed ; [among whom 
are Jo. ^ Clerc, Histor. Eccles. N. Test., 
century i., p. 428. Joaeh. Lange, Hist. "^ 
Eccles., p. 360. Nicol. GurtUr, Syst the. 
ol. prophet., p. 491. BoMmgaHen, Auszug 
der Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 376 (who sup- 
poses the persecution extended only so far 
as the jurisdiction of the praetorian prefect) \ 

D. Sender, Sel. Capita. Hist. Eccles., torn, 
i., p. 24. (Also J. E. C. Schmidt, Hand, 
buch der christl. Kirchengesch., vol i., p. 
120 ; and A. Neander, Algem. (xeach. d. 
christl. Kirche, vol. i., pt. i., p. 137,— Tr.) 
The arguments for both opinions are slated 
in /. G, Watch, Hist. Eccles., p. 548, who 
thinks the question to be altogether doubtfuU 
Jabloneky was of the same sentiment, Insti- 
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svj^iied. We do not hesitate to join with those who think* that public laws 
were then enacted against the whole body of Christians, and were sent 
abroad into the provinces. To this opinion we are led, among other rea* 
Bons, by the authority of Tertulhan^ who clearly intimates tluit Nero^ as 
well as D&mUian, enacted latos against the Christians, which laws Trajan 
in part repealed or annuUed.(20) The noted Spanish or Portuguese tn* 
scrip^ioHy in which Nero is commended for having purged the province of 
the new superstiiion/is suspected by the Spaniards themselves ; and I place 
po reliance on it.(21) The Christians moreover were condemned* not so 
much for their religion, as on the charge of having set fire to Rome.(22) 
But who can suppose that a religious sect, which the emperor himself 
charged with so great a crime, would be quietly tolerated by him beyond 
the limits of Rome ?(23) 



tatt. Historic Christ, antiq., p. 40.— jScU. 
Bat see note (23) below.— Tr.] 

(20) TertuUianf Apologet., cap. iy., p. 
46, edit. Havercamp. 

(21) This inscription may be seed in Jn 
GnUeruSf Inscriptionum, torn, i., p. 238, n. 
9. [It is this : " Neioni, ob piovinciam la- 
tronibos et his, qui novam generi humano n*- 
fcrsUtionsm inculcabant, purgatam." — Tr.] 
but the best Spanish writers do not venture 
to defend the authority of this inscription ; 
because it has not been seen by any one ; and 
Curiae of Ancona, who first produced it, is 
acknowledged by all to be unworthy of credit. 
I will subjoin the decision of that excellent 
and judicious historian of Spain, Jo, de Fer- 
rerast Histoire geneiale d*Espagne, torn, i., 
p. 192. "I cannot refrain from remarking 
that Cyriac of Ancena was the first that 
published this inscription, and that from him 
all others have derived it. But as the cred- 
ibility of this writer is suspected, in the judg- 
ment of all the learned, and as not a Ycstige 
nor any recollection of this inscription re- 
mains, in the places where it is said to have 
been found, and no one knows now where to 
find it ; every one may form such opinion 
of it as he pleases." 

(22) See TJuod. Ruiiufrt, Pr»f. ad Acta 
Martyrum sincera et selects, p. 31, d^. 

(23) [Nearly all the facU relating to this 
persecution, except the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, we owe to TacituSt the Roman 
b*storian. Annals, lib. zy., c. .44. After 
describing the confiagration, which utterly 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and 

rul ruin in seven others; and likewise 
efforts of Nero to sooth the indignant 
and miserable citizens ; he says, " But no 
human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor 
expiations of the gods, removed from Am 
the mfamy of having ordered the confiasra- 
tion. Therefore, to stop the clamour, Nero 
falsely accused and subjected to the most 
exquisite punishments a people hated for 
Vol.1.— H 



their crimes, called Christians, The found* 
er of the sect, Christy was executed in the 
reiffn of Tiherius, \yy the procurator Pontius 
PiJale. The pernicious superstition, re- 
pressed for a tmie, burst forth again ; not 
only through Judea, the birthptlaoe of the 
evil, but at Rome also, where every thing 
atrocious and base centres and 4s in repute^ 
Those first seized, confessed; then a vast 
multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
the city, as of hatred to mankind. And in- 
sult was added to their torments ; for being 
clad in skins of wild beasts, they were torn to 
pieces by dogs ; or affixed to crosses to be 
burned, were used as lights, to dispel the 
darkness of night, when the day was gone. 
Nero devoted his gardens to the show, and 
held Circensian games, mixing with the rab- 
ble, or mounting a chsriot, clad like a cosch- 
man. Hence, though the guilty and those 
meriting the severest punishment, suffered ; 
yet compassion was excited, because they 
were destroyed, not for the public good, but 
to satisfy the cruelty of an individual.'* — It 
apnears from this account, that a vast multw 
tuae {multitudo ingens) suffered at Rome, — 
and suffered in a most inhuman manner ;— * 
that they vrete falsely accused, and by Nero*9 
instigation ; not because he had any thing 
against lAein, but because they were a de- 
spised people, and he hoped to avert the pub- 
he odium from himself. But the case waa 
too plain ; their innocence was known, and 
Nero^s fiendiike merriment only raised com* 
passion towards them, and mcreased the 
odium against Aim. It is clear, from this 
account, that the Christians, m the ofunion 
of Tadiiis, deserved to be extenninated for 
their religion ; yet that Nero did not proceed 
on this ground, but on the false charge of 
their havmg kindled the fires of Rome. Xoe- 
tantius, then, (de Morte persecutorum, cap, 
ii.) erred in attributing other designs to Nero^ 
namely, the extermination of the Christiam 
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^ 15. Nero being dead, the fury of this first war against the Christians 
ceased. But in the year 93 or 04,(24) a new assault was made upon 
them by Damiiian, an emperor little inferior to Nero in baseness of char- 
acter and conduct.(25) The cause of the persecution, if we give credit to 
Hegesippus, was the fear of losing his empire ; for the emperor had learned 
in some way that a person would arise from among the relatives of Christy 
who would attempt a revolution, and would produce commotion in the em- 
pire.(26) This persecution undoubtedly was severe : but it wa/s of short 
continuance, as the emperor was soon after murdered.(27) The principal 

supposes it began A.D. 93. Toinariy (ubi 

supra), A.D. 94 ; and DodweU, (Diss. Cr- 

p. 71), A.D. 95. MoMkeim, (de 



relipon. The commtncemeni of this perse- 
cution is determined, by the time of the con- 
flagration, which T^tcUus says, (Annals zv., 
88, 41), began the 18th of July, A.D. 65, 
(orziv. Kalend. Seztiles, C. Lecanio, and M. 
Licinio Coss.), and lasted six days. Some 
time after, but in the game year, the perse- 
cution broke out. But how long it contin- 
ued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter suffer- 
ed in the very last year of Nero's reign, as 
the fathers state, {Etisehnu, Chronicon ; and 
Jerome, de Viris illustr., c. i. and v.), the per- 
secution do|ibtles8 ceased, only on Nero** 
death. But if they suffered earlier, then we 
have no proof of the continuance of the per- 
secution so long. — As to the extent of the 
persecution, it is wholly in the dark. If we 
consider simply the description of it, or the 
causes from which it originated, and the feel- 
ings of Nero towards the Christians, we have 
no reason to suppose it extended beyond the 
city of Home and its neighbourhood. Yet 
the general impression in former ages, and 
the belief of many in this age, make the per- 
secution a genenu one. The only argument 
of much plausibility for this opinion, is de- 
rived from a passage in Tertuuian, (.\polo- 
get., cap. iv., p. 46, ed. Havercamp.) where 
be speaks of the persecuting laws of the em- 
pire, as being enacted by the very vilest and 
most odious among the emperors, and men- 
tions Nero as the. fint that " drew the noord** 
■gainst the Christians ; and Domitian as the 
second who did so. Whence it is inferred, 
that Nero, as well as Domitian, must have 
enacted public laws against the Christians ; 
and, of course, that the persecution m Nero^o 
reign must have been general, or throughout 
the empire. But considering the fervid, 
rhetorical style of TertuUian, this seems to 
be a slender foundation, on which to ground 
a conclusion that has no support from well 
attested facts.— TV.] 

(34) [The precise year in which the per- 
secution by Domitian began, is not certain. 
Toinard has discussed the point, in his notes 
on Lactantiut, de Morte Persecutorum, chap, 
iii. ^ That it raged in the year 95, is stated 
by Eueebuii, Hist. Eccles., iii., 18, but how 
long before this it commenced, is not clear. — 
Pagi (Crit. annaL Baron., torn, i., p. 85, 87), 



pnan, xi., 

Keb. Christ, ante C. M.), says, A.D. 94 or 

96.— Tr.] 

(26) See Theod. Ruinart, Prsf. ad Acta 
Martyrum, p. 33. [ITiom. Utig, Selecta 
Hist. Eccles. capita, sscul. i., cap. 6, ^ 11, 
p. 631.— ScA/.J 

(96X Euaebiua, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 19, 
20. [In this simple, unvarnished stdry, there 
is nothing difficult to bo believed. It is 
therefore credible, that some enemy of both 
Jews and Christians, suggested to the em- 
peror that the Jews were expecting a king 
of David^s line, who would give laws to the 
world ; and that the Christians likewise be- 
lieved that Christ would reappear and set up 
a splendid kinsdom ; that from both these 
classes of peo^Me, insurrections and trouble 
were to be feared ; and that the tyrant, en- 
rased by the suggestions of the insidious foe, 
oraered all the posterity of David to be 
sought out and to be put to death ; and to 
prevent the Christians from making disturb- 
ance, he commanded them to be put under 
restraints, or to be punished with severity. 
— Moiheim, de Reb. Christ., dec, p. 111.] 

(27) [The termination of this persecution 
is stated differently by the ancients. Some 
say that Domitian himself put an end to it be- 
fore his death. Hegesippus, (in Eusebiu*^ 
Ecc. Hist, 1. iii., c. 20), states that DonuOMi 
having learned that there were Christians of 
the lineage of David, and kinsmen of Christ, 
still living in Palestine, had them brought to 
Rome, and interrogated them closely re- 
spectiiiff their pedigree, their wealth, anid the 
future kingdom of Christ. And from their 
answers and their whole appearance, he 
concluded he had nothing to fear from them« 
and dismissed them ; and thereupon he pub- 
lished a decree, terminating the persecution. 
So likewise TertuUian, (Apologet., cap. t., 
p. 60), ' says of Domitian : "He receded 
from his attempt, and recalled those he had 
banished." But Laetantiue, (de Morte per- 
secutorum, cap. 3), represents his acts and 
edicts as repealed, after his death, and that 
then it was the church recovered its former 

And XiphiUn, on Nerva, {Dion Cu* 
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martyrs named, are Flavius Clemens, a consul, and his niece or wife, JFTa- 
via DomitiUa,{2S) In the midst of this persecution, John the apostle, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos ; but whether he was first cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil by order of the emperor, and came out alive and unhurt, 
though asserted by Tertullian and others, has appeared to many to be un- 
certain. (29) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

THB STATE OV LBARNINO AMD PHILOSOPHT. 

9 1. The Stateof Philoflopby in the East, little known.— 4 2. Philosophy of the Persians, 
Chaldeans, and Arabians. — ^ 8. Jewish and Egyptian Wisdom. — ^ 4. The proper Orien- 
tal Philosophy. — ^ 6. Its first Principles. — ^ 6. Its Patrons not agreed in their Opinions. 
— (f 7. Its I*recept8 concerning Ood.-*^ 8. Concerning the Oriffin of the World. — 
^ 9. Concerning Human Souls.— ^ 10. The Jewish Philosophy.— ^ 11. Grecian Learn- 
ing. — ^ 13. Roman Learning and Philosophy.— f 13. Attention to Science in other 
Nations. 

^ 1. If it ^ere known what opinions were advanced and maintained by 
the men of most intelligence among the Oriental nations, at the time when 
the Christian religion began to enlighten mankind, many things in the early 
history of the church might be more fully and more accurately explained* 
But, only a few fragments of Oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached us^ still need the labours of a 
learned man to collect them all together, to arrange them properly and ex- 
pound them wisely.(l) 

^ 2. The prevailing system in Persia, as is well known, was that of the 
Magi, who held to two principles or deities, governing the universe, the 

«tii«, 1. Ixviii., c. 1, abridged by Xiphilin), the Rer. Mr. Heumann and myself, in my 

says, that '< Nerva recall^ those banished Syntagma Diss, ad Historiam eccles. perti- 

for impiety," i. e., the Christians. Perhaps nentium, tom. i., p. 497-546. [The whole 

Domitian published an edict favourable to controversy seems to rest on a passage in 

the Christians a little before his death, the TertuUianj de Pnescript. adv. haerot., c. 36, 

Denefits of which they began to enjoy, first, as the only original authority for the story, 

after his decease. — Sehl.} which is in itself improbable. All the more 

(28) [See EuschiuSf Hist. Eccl., 1. iii., c. discemin|;, of late, either doubt or deny the 

18, and Chronicon, ann. 95. Some have sup- truth of the story. — Tr.} 

posed, that the wife and the niece of Clem- (1) There is extant an English work of 

ens both ha4 the same name ; and that the Thomas Statdey^ on the history of Oriental 

first was banished to the island Pandatariaj philosophy, which J. U Clere translated into 



near Italy ; and the second, to another island Latin. But that learned man has left the 

called roTUia. See TiUemont^ Mem. pour field of Oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 

servir i I'histoire de I'eglise, tom. ii., p. 1S4, only, but to be reaped by others. He is 

&c., and Fleury^ History of the church, lib. much inferior both m genius and erudition 

ii., ff 62. — SehLJ to Ja, Brucker ; whose history of philosophy - 

(29) See the amicable discussion between should by all means be consulted. 
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one good, the other evil. The followen of this Bystem however were not 
agreed* in respect to the precise nature of these first principles.(2) Nev- 
ertheless this doctrine spread over no small portion of Asia and Africa, and 
particularly over Ghaldea, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, though under differ- 
ent modifications ; nor did it leave the Jews untinctured with its princi- 
ples.(3) The Arabians of that and the subsequent ages, were more remarka- 
ble for strength and courage than for intellectual culture ; for they attained 
to no celebrity for learning, before the times of Mohammed. This their own 
writers do not deny .(4) 

^ 3. The Indians, from the earliest times, were much famed for their 
love of profound knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets, we could per- 
haps form an opinion at the present day, if their very ancient sacred book 
which they denoovinate Veda or the law, were lm>ught to light, and trans- 
lated into some language better known. The accounts given by travellers 
among the Indians concerning this book, are so contradictory and fluctua- 
ting, Uiat we must wait for further infQrmation.(5) The Egyptians were 



(2) See Tho, Hyde^ Historia religionis 
veterum Persarum, Oxon., 1700, 4to,— a 
▼ery learned woik, but ill digested, and 
lull of improbable conjeeturee. 

(3) See Jo. Ckruink. Wolf, ManichsiB- 
nuta ante Manichnoa, Hanh., 1707» Svo, — 
alsQ Moahcimt Notee on CudtPortVt Intel- 
lectual Syatem, p. 828, 423, &e. 

(4) See AhiUpKartjue^ de Morihua Ara- 
bum, p. 6, publiahed l^ Pocock. 

(5) I ha^e recently learned, that this most 
desinble book has been obtained by aome 
French Jeauita residing in India ; and that 
it has been, or will be, deposited in the king 
of France*6 libranr. See Lettre du P. Caf 
mette & M. de Oartigny, dans les Lettres 
edifiantea et Curieuses des Miss, fiuanseres, 
zxi., Recueil, p. 4A6, d&c., and zxiii., Kec., 
p. 161.— [The Hindoo liteiature and theol- 
ogy were little known, when Dr. Mosheim 
wrote. Since that time, and especially 
aince the establiahment of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety at Calcutta, by Sir Wm. JoHes, in 1793, 
this field of knowledge has been explored 
with equal industry and success. See the 
Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir Wm. 
Jones's Works, 6 vols. 4to; Re?. Wm. 
Ward's View of the Hist., dec., of the Hin- 
doos, 3 vols. 8vo, and numerous other 
woiks.— But it is not true, that the Vedas 
have been brought to Europe, as Dr. Mo- 
sheim had been informed. On the contrary, 
Mr. Holbrooke^ in the 8th vol. of the Asiatic 
Res., describes them as not worth transla- 
ting. He aays ; " They are too voluminous 
for a complete translation of the whole ; and 
what they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the 
translator.** The Vedas are four in number, 
called Rig Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, 

. and Atharvan Veda. The first consists of 6 
' sections, in 10,000 vetses ; the second i> di- 



vided into 80 sections, in 9000 verses ; the 
third consists of 1000 sections, and 3000 
verses ; the fourth, of nine sections, with 
subdivisions, and 6000 verses. Besides tha 
four Vedas, the Hindoos have 14 other ssp 
cred books of later date and inforior author- 
ity ; via., four Upavedss, six Angss, and 
four Upanffss. All these were supposed to 
be the productions of divine pemons, and to 
contain all true knowledge, secular as well 
as sacred. The commentaries on these 
books, the compilations fn^ them, and di- 
gests of their principles, are aloKWt innu- 
merable, and constitute the whole encyclo- 
pedia of the Hindoos. Several of these 
nave been translated into European lan- 
guages ; namely, VExour-Vedam, or ancien 
commentaire du Vedam, d&c., i YveidoD, 
1778, 2 vols. 12mo.— The Bhagudt-Geeta, 
or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, in 
eijghteen lectures, with notes by Cha. WiU 
kinsy Lond., 1785, Aio.—Bagawtddm, on 
doctrine divine, onvrage Indien canoniqne 
sur I'Etre supreme, les dieux, les eians, lea 
hommes, les diverses parties de ruuiven, 
(by Foueher d^ObsonmUe), k Paris, 1788» 
Svo.-^OupnekhMt, h. e. Decretum legeft- 
dum, opus ipsa in India rarisaimon, conti-^ 
nens antiquam et arcaoam, seu theolog. et 
philosoph. doctrinam, e quatuor aacris In* 
dorum libria — excerptam--e Persico idio- 
mate — in Latinum versum-<^studio et opera, 
AnquetU du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to.— . 
Institutes of Hindoo Law, or tbe oidinancea 
of Menu, translated by Sir Wm. Jones, 
Lond., 1796, 8vo. The last is supposed ta 
follow next after the Vedas in age. Sir 
Wm. Jones thinks it was, most probably, 
compiled about 880 years before Christ, and 
the Vedas about 300 years earlier. The 
other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
later; yet all are now ancient From the 
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tmqdestionably divided into various sects, disagreeing in opinion ;{6) so 
ihat it is a vain attempt which some have made, to reduce the philosophy 
Hi this people to one system* 

^ 4. Bui of all the different systems of philosophy that were received in 
Asia and in a part of Africa in the age of our Saviour, none was so detri- 
mental to ^e Christian church, as that which was styled yvoiaig or science ; 
i. Om the toay to the knowledge qf the true Gvd; and which we have above 
called the Uriental philosophy^ m order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For from this school issueJl the leaders and founders of those sects, which 
during the three first centuries disturbed and troubled the Christian church. 
They endeavoured to accommodate the simple and pure doctrines of Chris* 
tiaaity to the tenets of their philosophy ; and in doing so, they produced 
Prions fantastic and strange notions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine which were in part ludicrous, and in part marvellously 
tibscure and intricate. The ancient Greek and Latin fathers, who contend- 
ed against these sects, supposed indeed that their sentiments were derived 
ftom Plato; but those good men, being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Greciaui and ignorant of everything oriental, were deceived by the 
resemblance between some of the doctrines of Plato and those embraced 
by these sects. Whoever compares the Platonic philosophy carefully with 
the Gnostic, will readily see that they are widely differeht.(7) 

(6) [See Dr. MotKeim't notes on Ciut- 
vjortlC9 Intellectual System, torn. i.,p. 416.] 

(7) [Dr. Mosheim in this and the tour fol- 
lowing sections deecribes an Oriental pkUot' 
opkyj the Bupi)0sed parent of the Gnostic 
systems, as if its existence was universally 
admitted, and its character well understood. 
ITet the system here described is of his own 
formation ; being such a system as must 
have existed, according to his judgment, 
in order to account for the Gnosticnm of 
the early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus 
Christ., &c., p. 19-81, and in his Diss, ds 
Causis suppositorum librorum inter Chri«- 
tianos Sscuh primi et secundi, ^ 3>6, (inter 
iMssertt. ad Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, vol. 
i., p. SS8-232), he confesses, that he has lit- 
tle evidence, except the necesnty of the 
supposition, for the existence of this phiIo»- 
opny. He also admits, that the fathers knew 
nothing of it ; and he mi^ht have added, that 
they testify that Onoshcitm had no exist- 
ence till tne days of Adritttij in the eeeond 
centuxY. Since Dr. Mosheim wrote, some 
have oelieved with him ; others have n- 
jected his hypothesis altogether; and oth- 
ers agam have taken a mtdd^ course, 
which IS probably the nearest to ibe truth. 
These last suppose, that the Jews and Um 
Greeks of Asia and Egypt, imbibed some- 
thing of the afririt common to most of the 
Astatic vnst meUf and which shows itself in 
the Biaminic, the Zorotottian, and the Sufi 
or Persian speculations ; namely, a disposi- 
tion to indulge the imagination, and to de- 
pend on contemjplaiion rath«r than xatiocin*- 



Sbnilarity of views between the Hindoo 
philosophers and those of Greece, it has 
been thought, that they mast have had some 
intercourse, or that one borrowed from the 
otfaor. The ideas of the fathers in the 
Christian church, and of some modems, 
would make the Greeks indebted to the 
Orientals — but Ckristoph. MeijierSt (Histo- 
lia doctrinae de uno Deo), and others, would 
reverse the stream of philosophic knowledge, 
by supposing it followed the march of Aux- 
aiders army from Greece to India. This 
intercourse between the Indians and the 
Greeks seems not to have been of long con- 
tinuance. If it commenced with Msxan^ 
der*s Indian expedition, it can scarcely have 
lasted 80 years ; for the conquest of Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia, by the Parthians 
about 250 years before Christ, and the es- 
tablishment of their empire in those coun- 
tries, fonned a strong barrier to all further 
intercourse ; and the subversion of the king- 
dom of the Seleucids by the Romans, B.C. 
65, must be supposed to be the utmost lim- 
its to which it could extend. If we consider 
the flourishing state of the Grecian phQoso- 
phy before the Asiatic conquests of Alexan^ 
der, and the silence of the western philoso- 
phers respecting their intercourse with India 
Quring the period supposed, it would seem 
liiore probanle, that tne Indian philosophy 
vras derived from the Grecian, than the latter 
Ctom the former. It is to be hoped, this sub- 
ject will receive mote light from the investi- 
*jgations which ar^ going forward with such 
fuccess in the present age. — 2V.] 
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^ 5. The first principles of this philosophy seem to have been dictated 
by reason itself. For its author undoubtedly thus reasoned: There is 
much evil in the world ; and men are hurried on as by the instinct of na- 
ture, to what reason condemns. Yet that eternal Mind, from whom all 
other spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free from evil, or is infinitely 
good and beneficent. Hence the source of the evib with which the world 
abounds, must be something external to the Deity. But there is nothing 
external to him, except what is material : and therefore matter is to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil and«ll vice. From these prin- 
ciples the conclusion was, that matter existed eternally, and independently 
of God ; and that it received its present form and organization, not from 
the will or fiat of God, but from the operations of some being of a nature 
inferior to God ; in other words, that the world and the human race came 
from the forming hand, not of the Supreme Deity, but of one of inferior ca- 
pacity and perfections. For who can believe that the supreme God, who 
is infinitely removed from all evil, would mould and fashion fnatter which 
is in its nature evil and corrupt, and would impart to it any portion of his 
rich gifts ! But attempting to go farther, and to explain how, or by what ac- 
cident or operator, that rude and malignant substance, called matter, be- 
came so skilfully arranged and organized ; and especially, how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies composed of it, both reason and 
common sense forsook them. They therefore resorted to their imagina- 
tive faculty, or to mere fables, in order to explain the origin of the worid 
and of mankind. 

^ 6. But as those, who undertake to explain what is obscure and diffi- 
cult of solution by means of mere conjecture, can ver}* seldom agree ; so 
those who attempted to solve this difficulty, split into various sects. Some 
conceived there must be two eternal first principles^ the one presiding over 

tion, as the meaDs of arriving at troth, bore the common name of Gnosticism. 
Something of this spirit appears also in the Elaborate attempts have been made to trace 
Platonic philosophy, especiallv in the later these systems back to some species of pa- 
or Eclectic Platonism. Besides, theAsiat- san philosophy as their legitimate source; 
ics in all ages, like the early Grecian philos- but with very little success. They seem to 
ophers, were much inclined to limit their have ori^nated in the speculations of Jews 
philosophical speculations to cosmogony ; and Christians, who indulged their own fan- 
and likewise to adopt, as the supposed first cies, and explained the principles of revealed 
or grand operative cause, a phystcai rather religion in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
than an intelligent principle ; or, in other That Gnosticism, as such, had no existence 
words, to attribute the origin of all things in the first century, and that it is in vain 
to generation^ vegetation, emanation, attrac- sought for in the N. Testament, appears to 
tion, or some such natural operation, rather be satisfactorily proved by C. C. Tittmann^ 
than to the contrivance and the fiat of an ' Tractatus de vesti^s Gnosticorum in N. T. 
almighty and intelligent Spirit. Hence the frustra quesitis. Lips., 1773, p. 253, 12mo. 
Jews and some early Christian sects, with- That, notwithstandmg many points of re- 
out embracing the peculiar tenets of the semblance can be traced, it is materially dif- 
Magi or of any other philosophers, oriental ferent from any svstem of either Grecian or 
or occidental, yet imbibinff the Asiatic spir- Oriental philosophy, it is the object of F 
it of searching alter wisdom by means of Ant. Lewald to show, Comment, ad histo- 
eontempUuion rather than ratiocination, and riam, dx., de doctrina Gnostica, Heidelb., 
at the same time leaning towards the su- 1818, p. 167, 12mo. For very ingenious 
premacy of physical causes, were led to and profound speculations on the subject 
frame systems of philosophical divinity alto- ffenerally, see Avg, Neander, Allgem. 
gether peculiar. Such was, probably, the or- Gesch. der christl. lUligion und Kirche, vol 
~ -'- of the Jewish Kabbalistic system ; and i., pt. ii., p. 687-670.-i-7V.] « 
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kgkif the other over matter ; and by the contests between these principles, 
they accounted for the mixture of good and evil in our world. Others as- 
signed to matter, not an eternal lord^ but an architect merely ; and they 
supposed, that some one of those immortal beings whom God produced 
from himself, was uiduced by some casual event to attempt the reduction 
of matter, which lay remote from the residence of God, into some kind of 
order, and moreover to fabricate men. Others again, imagined a sort of 
Triumvirate; for they distinguished the Supreme Deity from the prince of 
matter and the author of all evil on the one hand, and from the architect 
and builder of the world on the other. When these three systems came 
to be dilated and explained, new controversies unavoidably arose, and 
numerous divisions followed ; as might be expected from the nature of the 
case, and as the history of those C^istian sects which followed this phi- 
losophy, expressly declares. 

§ 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon one and the same first prin- 
ciple, their disagreements did not prevent their holding certain doctrines and 
opinions in common, respecting God, the world, mankind, and some other 

glints. They all, therefore, ro|iintained the existence from eternity of a 
eing, full of goodness, wisdom, and the other virtues, of whom no mortal 
can form a complete idea; a Being, who is the purest light, and is dijQTused 
through that boundless space to which they gave the Greek appellation of 
PlerSma ; that this eternal and roost perfect Being, after existing alone and 
in absolute repose during an infinite period, produced out of himself two 
spirits, of dififerent sexes, and both perfect resemblances of their parent ; 
that from the marriage of these two spirits, others of a similar nature ori- 
ginated ; that successive generations ensued ; and thus, in process of time, a 
celestial family was formed in the PUrdma. This divine progeny, being im- 
mortal and unchangeable in their nature, these philosophers were disposed 
to call 'Aulive^, Aeons ; a term which signifies eternal^ or beyond the in- 
fluence of time and its vicissitudes. (8) But how numerous these Aeons 
were, was a subject of controversy among them. 

^ 8. Beyond the region of light where God and his family dwell, 
exists a rude and unformed mass of matter, heaving itself continually in 
wild commotion. This mass, one of the celestial family, either acci- 
dentally wandering beyond the Plerdma at a certain time, or sent out by 
the Deity, first reduced to order and beauty, and then peopled it with 
human beings and with animals of different species, and finally endowed 

(8) The word dtdw properly signifiee an of the day ; like an hoar I must exist, and 

infinite^ or at least indefinite duration, and then pass away. — It was therefore not a 

is opposed to a finite or a temporary duration, novel application of the term iuuv by the 

Bat by metonomy, it was used to designate Gnostics, to use it a» the designation of a 

immutable heingt who exist for ever. It celestial and immortal heing. And even the 

was 80 used, even by the Greek philosophers, fathers of the ancient church apply the term 

about the commencement of the Christian to angeU, both good and bad. lliat all who 

era ; as appears from a passage in Arrian, were addicted to the Oriental philosophy. 

Diss. Epictet., lib. ii., ^ 6, where iuuv is whether Greeks or not, used the term in this 

opposed to &v&puiroc or to a frail, chanfiea- sensd, appears from a passage in Manes, the 

. ble being. *0v yap kifd &iuv 6XX^ 6vSpu- Persian, who, as AugusUne testifies, sailed 

iroc, fupoc Tuv wdvTuv, 6f &pa ifiipac, kv- the celestial beings dccJvec, or, as Augustine 

ffTTvox fis del 6c rrpf 6pav, Kol napeX&etv translates it, sacula. Some have supposed 

&C &pov, I am not an Aeon, (an eternal it so used even in the New Test., e. ff., 

»and unchangeable being), but a man; and Ephes. ii., 3, and Heb. i., 3. — Moskeim^ de 

a part of the universe, as an hour is a part Reb. Christ, ante C. M., p. 90.] 
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and enriched it with some portions of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct from the supreme God, thej 
called the Demiurge. He is a being, who^ though possessed of manj 
shining qualities, is arrogant in his nature, and much inclined to domina- 
tion. He therefore claims absolute authority oyer the new world he has 
built, as being properly his right, to the exclusion altogether of the supreme 
God ; and he requires of mankind, to pay divine honours exclusively to 
him, and to his associates. 

^ 9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and therefore a vicious body ; 
end of a celestial soul, which is in some sense a particle of the Deiqr 
himself. The nobler part, the soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of base lusts ; for it is not only drawn away by it from 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, and induced to give homage 
and reverence to the Demiurge and his associates, but it is likewise filled 
and polluted with the love of terrestrial objects and of sensual pleasures* 
From this wretched bondage, God labours to rescue his offspring, in vari- 
ous ways ; and especially by the messengers whom he often sends to thenL 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager to retain their power, re«st 
in all possible ways the divine purpose of recalling souls bacic to himself, 
and labour with great pains to obscure and efface all knowledge of the 
supreme Deity* In this state of conflict, such souls as renounce the 
framers and rulers of the world, and, aspiring after God their parent, sup- 
press the emotions excited by depraved matter, will when freed from the 
body ascend immediately to the Pler5ma : while those which continue in 
the bondage of superstition and of corrupt matter, must pass into other 
bodies, till they shall awake from this sinful lethargy. Yet God will ulti- 
mately nrevail ; and having restored to liberty most of the souls now im- 
prisoned in bodies, he will dissolve the fabric of the world ; and then the 
primitive tranquillity will return, and God will reign with the happy spirits 
in undisturbed felicity to all eternity. 

^10. The state of learning and especially of philosophy among the 
Jews, is manifest from what has already been said respecting the condition 
of that nation. It appears from the books of the New Testament, that the 
recondite science which they called Kabbaloj was even then taught and 
inculcated by not a few among them. This science was in many respecto, 
Tery similar to that philosophy which we have called Onental; or rather, 
it is this philosophy itself, accommodated to the Jewish religion, and tem- 
pered with some mixture of truth. Nor were the Jews, at that time, 
wholly ignorant of the doctrines of the Grecian sages ; for from the days 
of AleaMfider the Great, they had incorporated some of them into their re- 
ligion. Of the opinions which they had adopted from the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians, I shall say nothing. (9) 

^11. 'fhe Greeks are regarded by most writers, as continuing to hold 
the first rank in learning and philosophy. There were among them at 
that time, and especially at Athens, acute and eloquent men, who taught 
the precepU of philosophy, as held by the ancient sects founded by Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus ; and who also instructed youth in ue prin- 

(0) 8m J. F. Buddeutf Introdoctio in ct, tern, tii., [but eapedallj, Bntdoa^e Hiit 
hiMomm ^hikM. Hebneoram ; and the wri- crit. i^ulos., torn, ii., peiiod it., pt. L, 1. u^ 
ten named by Wotfm, Bibliotheca Hsbtai- c. i., p. 65S.— iSdU.J r i -^ 
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ciples of eloquence, and in the liberal arts. Hence those who were eager 
for learning, resorted to Greece from all quarters. At Alexandria in Egypt, 
likewise, Grecian philosophers and rhetoricians were no less numerous ; 
so that thither also, there was a general resort of scholars, as to a literary 
market. 

^ 12. Among the Romans of this age, every branch of learning and 
science was cuUiyated. The children of good families were, from their 
earliest years, instructed carefully in Grecian literature And eloquence ; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy and the civil law ; and at last 
repaired to Greece, to complete their education.(10) Among the sects of 
philosophers, none were more acceptable to the Romans than the Epicu- 
reans and Academics, whom the leading men followed in great numbers, 
in order to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure without fear or remorse. 
So long as Augustus reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was held in 
high honour. But after his death, the succeeding emperors being more 
intent on the arts of war than those of peace, these studies gradually sunk 
into neglect. 

^13. The other nations, as the Germans, Celtes, and Britains, were 
certainly not destitute of men distinguished for their genius and acumen. 
In Gaul, the inhabitants of Marseilles had long been much famed for their 
attention to learning :( 1 1) and they had, doubtless, diffused some knowledge 
among the neighbouring tribes. Among the Celtes, the Druids who were 
priests, philosophers, and legislators, were renowned for their wisdom ; 
but the accounts of them now extant, are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy .(12) The Romans moreover introduced 
literature and philosophy into all the countries which they brought under 
their subjection, for the purpose of softening their savage tempers^ and 
promoting their civilization .(13) 



(10) See Pagtarini Gmdentn^ Kber de 
PhiJaaopbiae apod Romanos initio et pro- 
grenu, in the 3d vol. of tiie Nova varioonam 
scriptorum collectio, Halle, 1747, Svo, 2d 
edition. 

(11) See the Histoire litteraire de la 
FkancQ, par dea Religieuz BenedictinB, IXsa. 
prelim., p. 42, dec. 

(12) Jo. Martinit Reli^on dea Gauloia, 
tiv. i., cpp. 21, p. 175, and Tarioua others, 
who haye written concerning the Druids. 
[Thia work of Jforhn is said to be fiff infe- 
rior to the foUowing; viz., Histoire dea 
Celtea et particnlieieBieDt dea Gauloia et dea 

Vol. I.— I - 



Germaina — ^par Sim, PeUoiOier, augmente 
par if. ^ CAtmoc, Paris, 1771, B vols. 
12mo, and 2 vob. 4to ; also Frerei, Obaa. snr 
la nature et les dogmes — de la relig. Gau— 
loise; in the Histoire de TAcad. des In- 
scrip., tome zviii. ; and his Obss. sur ta relig. 
dea Gknloia, die, in the Memoirea de Litte- 
ratnre, tirds des registrea de PAcad. dea Id- 
acript., tome zxi^., Paris, 1756. Also the 
Introductory part of Alsatia lUuatrata — an- 
tore J. Dan. Sckoepflinoy torn, i., f 96, 
Colmar, 1751, foL--2V.] 
(13) JuveruUy Satyraxv., 110-118. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THB TEACHERS, AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCB. 

^ 1. Necessity of Teachers in the Church.—^ 2. Extraordinary Teachers.—^ 3. Aotibor- 
ity of the Apostles. — ^ 4. The seventy Disciples. — ^ 6. Christ nowhere determined the 
Form of his Church. Constitution of the Church of Jerusalem. — ^ 6. Rights of the 
People. Contributions for the Public Expense. — ^ 7. Equality of the Members. Kites 
of Initiation. Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 8. Order of Rulers. Presbyters.— 
^ 9. Prophets. — ^ 10. Deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. Deaconesses. — ^ 11. 
Bishops.—^ 12. Character of Episcopacy in this Century.—-^ 13. Origin of Dioceses, 
and rural Bishops. — ^ 14. Whether there were Councils and MetropoliUns in the firtt 
Century. — ^ 16. The principal Writers ; the Apostles. — ^ 16. Time of Completion of 
the Canon. — ^ 17. Apocryphal Writings and Pseudepigrapha. — ^ 18. Clemens Roma^ 
uus. — ^ 19. Writings falsely ascribed to him. — ^ 20. Ignatius of Antioch. — $ 21. Pol- 
ycarp, Barnabas, Hennas. — ^ 22. Character of the Apostolic Fathers. 

^ 1. As it was the design of our Saviour, to gather a church from among 
all nations, and one which should continue through all ages, the nature of 
the case required him first to appoint extraordinary teachers, who should 
be his ambassadors to mankind, and everywhere collect societies of Chris- 
tians ; and then, that he should cause to be placed in these societies ordi' 
nary teachers, and interpreters of his will, who should repeat and enforce 
the doctrines taught by the extraordinary teachers, and keep the people 
steadfast in their faith and practice. For any religion will gradually be 
corrupted, and become extinct, unless there are persons continually at 
hand, who shall explain and inculcate it. 

^ 2. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ employed in setting up 
his lingdom, were those intimate friends of his whom the Scriptures de- 
nominate apostles ; and those seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be added those who are called evan- 
gelists ; that is, as I suppose, those who were either sent forth to instruct 
the people by the apostles, or who of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of promulgating the truths which Christ 
taught.(l) And to these, we must further add those, to whom in the in- 
fancy of the church, God imparted ability to speak in foreign languages 
which they had never learned. For he on whom the divine goodness con- 
ferred the gift of tongues, ought in my judgment, to infer from this gift, 
that God designed to employ his ministry in propagating the Christian re- 
ligion.(2) 

§ 3. Many have undertaken to write the history of the opo^f/w,— a his- 
tory full of fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue it Uirther than the 
books of the N. Test, and the most ancient ecclesiastical writers are our 
guide.(3) An apostle was a man who was divinely instructed; and who 

(1) Ephes. ir., 11. See EusebiuSf Hist, troductio ad Historiam eccles., cap. L, p. 2, 
eccles., lib. iii., c. 37. and by J. Fr. Buddeue, de Ecclesia Apos- 

(2) 1 Corinth, ziv., 22, d&c. tolica, p. 673, du:. [Some notices of their 

(3) Writers of the lives of the i^stles, lives are ffiven above, in notes (6) and (9), 
are enumerated by Catp. Sagittamu, In- p. 47. — 7r.] 
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WM invested with the power of making latosj of punishing the guilty and 
uncked when there was occasion, and of working miracles when they were 
necessary ; and who was sent by Christ himself y to make known to man- 
kind the diTine pleasure and the way of salvation, to separate those who 
obeyed the divine commands from all others, and to unite them in the bonds 
of a religious society .(4) 

^ 4. Our knowledge of the seventy disciples of Christ, is stiU more im- 
perfect than that of the apostles ; for they are but once mentioned in the 
T^. Test, Luke z., 1. Catalogues of them, indeed, are extant ; but these 
being fabricated by the Greeks in the middle ages, have little or no au- 
thority or credibility. Their mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Luke, solely to the Jewish nation. Yet it is very probable, that after 
the Saviour's ascension to heaven, they performed the duties of evangelists ; 
and that they taught in various countries, the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ\S) 

. ^ 5. As to the external ybrm of the church, and the mode of governing 
it, neither Christ himself nor his apostles gave any express precepts. We 
are therefore *to understand, that this matter is left chiefly to be regulated 
as circumstances from time to time may require, and as the discretion of 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers shall judge expedient.(6) If however — what 



(4) See Fred. Spanhdmj de Apostolis ct 
Apostolatu, torn, ii., 0pp., p. 289, &c. In 
ascribing legislative pmoers to the apostles, 
I have proceeded considerately, aha as I 
think, on good grounds. I am aware that 
eminent men at this day, deny them this 
power; but perhaps they differ from me, 
more in words than in reality. [Br. Mo- 
akeim founded his opinion on Matt, x., 20 ; 
John xiii., 20 ; Luke x., 16 ; 1 Tun. iii., 1 ; 
1 Cor. xi., 34 ; xiv., 34 ; and Titns i., 5. 
See his Instit. hist. Christ. majores,p. 158, 
6u:.—Schl.] 

(6) Catalogues of the seventy disciples 
are extant, subjoined to the libri iii. de Tita 
et morte Mosis, elucidated by Gilbert GatU- 
. mn ; and again published by J. A, Fabri- 
eiuM^ Bibliotheca Gneca, p. 474. [See an 
account of these catalogues in note (5), p. 
48, above.— Tr.J 

(6) ["Those who imagine that Ckriet 
himself, or the apostUs by liis direction and 
anthority, appointed a certain fixed form of 
ekurch gpnemmtnt^ are not a^ed what that 
form was. The principal opimone that have 
been adopted upon thianead, may be reduced 
to the /our following. The fret is, that of 
the Roman CaihokcSj who maintain that 
Christ's intention and appointment was, that 
his followers should be collected into one 
sacred empire^ subjected to the government 
of 8l Peter and his successors, and divided, 
like the kingdoms of this world, into several 
provinces; that, in consequence thereof, 
Jpeter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical domin- 
ion at Rome, but afterward, to alleviate the 
burden of lus office, divided the church into 
% 



three greater provinces, according to the di- 
vision of the world at that time, and ap- 
pointed a person to preside in each, who was 
dignified with the title of ^po/mrcA ; that the 
European patriarch resided at Rome, the 
Asiatic at AntiocK and the African at AleX' 
andria ; that the bishops of each province, 
among whom there were various ranks, were 
to reverence the authority of their respect- 
ive patriarchs, and that both bishops and pa- 
triarchs were to be passively subject to the 
supreme dominion of the Roman pontiff. 
See Leo AlUuius, de perpetua consensa 
Eccles. Orient, et Occiaentalis, lib. i., cap. 
ii., and Morin, Exercitat. ecclesiast., lib. i., 
exerc. i. This romantic account scarcely 
deserves a serious refutation. The second 
opinion concerning the government of the 
church, makes no mention of a supreme 
head, or of patriarchs constituted by divine 
authority ; but it supposes that the apostles 
divided the Roman empire into as many ec- 
clesiastical provinces as thers were secular 
or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop, 
i. e., the prelate who resided in the capital 
city of each province, presided over the 
clergy of that province, and that the other 
bishops were subject to his authority. This 
opinion has been adopted by some of the 
most learned of the Romish church ; {Petrus 
de Marco, De concord, sacerd. et imperii, 
lib. vi., cap. i. Morin, Exerc. Eccles., lib 
i., exerc. xviii., and Pagi, Critica in Annal 
Baronii, ad. ann. 87, torn, i., p. 29X and has 
also been &voured by some of the most em- 
inent British divines ; {Hammond, Diss, de 
Episcop. BeveregCy Cod. Canon, vet. Ec^ 
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BO Ohratian can doubt, tha apetdesof /miw Chrisi acted by a diTiao con- 
nand and guidance, then ihat form o£ the primitive churches which they 
derived from the church of Jerusalem, erscted and organized by the apoe- 
tles themselves, must be accounted divine: hut still it will not follow thai 
this form of the church was to be peipetoal, and unalterable^ In those 
primitive times, each Christian church was composed of the pM»20, theatre* 
siding officers^ and the assistants or diae&ns,{7) These wmsi ee the com- 
ponent parts of every society. The principal voice was that of the peopk^ 
or of the whole body of Christians ; for even the apostlea themselvea incul* 
eated by their example, that nothing of any BMment wae to he done or de-i 
termined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brotherhood. Acta 
i., 15 ; vi., 3 ; xv., 4 ; xxi., 22. And this mode of proceeding, both prudence 
and necessity required, in those early times. 

§ 6. The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and 
teachers, or by their free consent received such as were nominated to them* 
They also by their sufirages rejected or confirmed the laws, that were, 
proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the controversies and 
diaputee that arose ; they heard and determined the causes of presbyters 
and deacons ; in a word, the people did everything that is proper for those 
in whom the supreme power of the community is vested. In retunK for all 
these rights, the people supplied the funds necessary for the support of the 
teachers, the deacons and the poor, for the public exigencies and for un- 
foreseen emergencies. These funds consisted of voluntary contributions 
in every species of goods, made by individuals according to their ability, 
at their public meetings ; and hence they were called oblatiom. 

^ 7. Among all members of the church of whatever class or condition, 
there was the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their love- 

cles Tindic, lib. ii., c«p. v., torn. ii. Pttr. all enjoy the Mme nnk and authority, with- 
Apostol, and Uaher, de origim Epiacop. et out any aort of pre-eminence or auboidma- 
Metxopol., p. 80). Some Proteatantwriten lion, or distinction of rig^U and privileges, 
of note have endeavoured to prove, that it ia The reader will find an ample account of 
not auDDorted bv sufficient evidence ; {Ba$- these fomr different opinioDa with respect to 
nage. Hist de rEglise, torn, i., livr. i., cap. church government, in Dr. Mo»hsim*9 la^er 
8. BothnuTt Annot. ad Petmm de Marca hiatory of the first century." 
de concoidia sacerd. et imperii, p. 143).— " The truth of the matter is, that Ckrut^ 
The third opinion ia that of thoae who ac- hy leaving this matter wndeterfkined, hae, of 
knowledge, that when the Christians began consequence, left Christivi societies a dit- 
to multiply exceedingly, metropolitana, pa- creOonary power of modelling the govem- 
triaittbs, and apchbiahi^e were indeed crea* ment of the church in aoch a mamer ae the 



ted, but only bv human appointment and au* circumatantial reasons of times, places, dec 
thority ; though they confess, at the same may requi 
time, that it is ctnMmant to the ordere and enunent t 



thority^ though th^ confess, at the same may require ; and, therefore, the wfteslgov^ 
'"*'"' ... . - ; of tile church is the best and the 



Ml«iAm« ofChrfi and his i^ostlee, that moet divine i and every Chriatiaa eoeiety 

there ahould be, in every Chrisdan chureb* baa a right to make law* for itaelf ; provided 

one person mvested wAh the highest authori* that these laws aie consistent with charity 

ty, and cbthed with certain riffhts and privile* and peace, and vrith the fundamental doo 

MS, above the other doctors of that aaaembly, trinee and principlea of Clvistianity.*'*^ 

Thia opinion baa been embraced hy many Mad.} 

^^ divinM of the first rank in the learn. (7) [EueebimM, (Demonstiatie Evang., I. 

ed world ; and also by nMnym other coun- vii., c. 2), omito the detuums, unless he in- 

tnes and commumons. — The fourth and chides them among the ruleis; for he di- 

lut opmion, is that of the JVesAyterioiM, vides achurch into i/tyi^c. ^rurroi^, and 

^ j^ that Cknses mtention was, that canyxM^^vovf, the mJtrs, thafmOfiU, and 

the Chnstnn dooton aw) niaisteis should cateekamens.'^^SehL'^ 
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feaflte, by their use of the appellativee bnthren and sisters^ aad in othef 
ways. Nor in this first age of the church, was there any distinction be^ 
Iween the initiated and the candidates for initiation. For who.ever pro* 
fessed to regard Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the worid, and to depend 
on him alone for salTation, was immediately baptised and admitted intti 
the chm-ch. Bui in process of time, as the churches became enlarged, it 
yras deemed advisable and necessary, to distribute the people into tw0 
classes, ihefuthjul and the eaiechtmens. The former were, such as had 
been solemnly admitted into the church by baptism ; and who might be 
(Resent at all the parts of religious worship, and enjoy the right of voting 
hi the meetings of the church. The latter, not having yet received bap^ 
tism, were not admitted to Ae common prayers, nor to the sacred suf^r, 
kior to the meetings of the church. 

§ 8. The rulers of the church were denominated, sometimes frethfttrs 
or Mtrs^-^Si, designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rather of 
the wisdom than the^ age of the persons ; and sometimes, also^ hishoos >* fbi* 
it is most manifest, that hoik terms are promiscuously used in the rf. Tes» 
lament of one and the same class of persons, Acts xx., 17, 28 ; Phil, i^ 
I ; Tit i., d, 7 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1. These were men of gravity, and distino 
guished for their repuution, influence, and sanctity, 1 Tim. iii., 1, &c. \ 
Tit. i., 6, iie. From the words of St Paul, 1 Tim. v., 17, it has been in- 
ferred, that some elders instructed the people, while others served the church 
in other ways. But this distinction between teaching and ruling elders^ if 
it ever existed, (which I will neither affirm nor deny), was certainly not of 
long continuance ; for St. Paul makes it a requisite qualification of att 
fyresbyters or biahope, that they be able to teach and instruct others, 1 Tira» 
iii., 2, &c.(8) 

^ 9. As there were but few among the first professors of Christianity, who 
were learned men and competent to instruct the rude and uninformed in 
divine things, it became necessary that God should raise up in various 
churches extraordinary teachers, who could discourse to the people on re^ 
lifiotis subjects in their public assemblies, and address them in the nam^ 
of God. Such were the persons, who in the New Testament are called 
frophetSfltom. xii., 6 ; 1 Gor. xii., 28 ; xiv., 3, 29 ; Ephes. iv., 11. The 
fonctioBS of these men are limited too much, by those who make it to 
have been their sole business to expound the Old Testament scriptures, 
and especially the prophetic book8.(9) Whoever professed to be such a ' 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to address the people ; but there were 
present among the hearers divinely constituted judges, who could by in- 
fallible criteria, discriminate between true and false prophets. The order 
of prophets ceased, when die necessity for them was past. 

^10. That the church had its public servants or deacons^ fVom its first 
foundation, there can be no doubt ; since no association can exist without 

(8) See concerning the word presbyter, (9^ [See Moskdrn's Dies, do iUis, qtii 
Camp.VUringa, de Synasoga vetere, lib. iii., propoetae vocantur in N. T., in the 2d rot. 



. i., cap. i., p. 609tanA J. Bened. Carpzov, of nis Diss, ad Hist. Eccl. pertinentes, p. 

£zercit in epist ad Hebraeos ex Philone, 125, &c. ; also Witntis, Miscell. Sacra, 

p. 499. On the thing itself, or rather the torn. i. ; Koppi, Ezcurs. iii. in Epistolam ad 

persons designated by this title, see J. Fr. Ephes. ; Schleusner^ Lexicon in N. Test., 

BuddevLs, Ecclesia Apostol., cap. vi., p. 719, art. npo^^rrfg, no. 10, and Neander's Oesch. 

And Chrietoph. Matt. P/t^, de Onginibut der Pflantzung, der christl. Itirche doreh die 

Juris eccles., p. 49. Apostol, p. 32, 110.— TV.] 
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its senranto ; and least of all, can such associations as the first Christiaii 
churches, be without them. Those y<mng men^ who carried out the corpses 
of Ananias and his wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the church al 
Jerusalem, who were attending on the apostles and executing their con»- 
mands, Acts v., 6. 10.(11) These first deacons of that church were cho- 
sen from among the Jewish Christians bom in Palestine ; and as they ap- 
peared to act with partiality in the distribution of alms among the nalive 
and foreign Jewish Christians, seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the apostles, out of that part of the church at Jerusalem which was 
composed of strangers, or Jews of foreign birth, Acts vi., 1, Sic, Six of 
these new deacons were. foreign Jews, as appears from their names; the 
other one was from among the proselytes ; for there was a number i>f pros- 
elytes among the first Christians of Jerusalem, and it was suitable that they 
should be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. The example of the 
church of Jerusalem, was followed by all the other churches, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the apostles ; and of course, they likewise appointed 
deacons J 1 Tim. iii., 8, 9. T&ere were also, in many churches, and es« 
pecially in those of Asia, female public servants, or deaconesses ; who were 
respectable matrons or widows, appointed to take care of the poor, and to 
peiform several other ofiices.(12) 

(11) Those who may be suiprised, that I what goes before, that pre9bfter here tsin- 
thoold consider the i/oung men who ixiteired dicative of rank or office, denoting teacher 



the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, to be 
the deacon* of the church at Jerusalem, are 
desired to consider, that the words veurepoi 
and veaviaKoiy ytntng men^ are not always 
indicatiTe of age; but often, both among 
the Greeks and Latins, indicate a function 
at office. For the same change is made in 
these words as in the word presbifter ; which 
every one knows is sometimes mdicative of 
ftge, and sometimes merely of office. As, 
therefore, the word presbyter often denotes 
the rulers or head men of a society or associa- 
tion, without any regard to their age ; so also 
the terms young men and the younger^ not 
imfrequently denote the servants or those 
that stand in waiting; because ordinarily 
men in the vigour of Gfe perform this office. 
Nor is this use of the word forefgn from the 
N. Testament. The Saviour himself seems 



or rvJUr in the church ; therefore its coun- 
terpart, veurepo^^ has the same import ; and 
does not denote persons young in years, but 
the servants or aeacons of the church. Pr- 
ter^ after solemnly exhorting the vreshytera 
not to abuse the power committed to tnenk 
turns to the deacons, and says : " And like- 
wise ye younger, i. e., ye deacons, despise 
not the orders of the presbyters, but perform 
cheerfully whatever they require of you." In 
this same sense the term is used by Luke^ 
Acto v., 6, 10, where veorepoi or veavioKoe 
are the deacons of the church at Jerusalem, 
the very persons whom, a little after, the 
Hellenists accused before the apostles of not 
distributing properly the contributions for 
the poor. I might confirm this sense of the 
term young men, by numerous citations fi?om 
Greek and Latin writers, both sacred and 



to use the word veurepoc in this sense, Luke profane ; but this is not the place for such 
zzii., 26, 6 /ulC<JV kv vfilv, yeviff&u 6^ 6 vei> demonstrations. 
repoc. The word uei^uv, he himself explains 
by i^ovu^vof, so tnat it is equivalent to ruler 
m presbyter: and instead of veurepoc, he in 
the next clause uses 6 dtojcov^, which places 
our interpretation beyond all controversy. 
So that fiei^uv and veCyrtpoQ are not, here, in- 
dicative of certain ages, but of certain offi- 
ces ; and the precept of Christ amounts to 
this : ** Let not him that performs the office 
of a presbyter or elder among you, think 
hlmseu superior to the public servants or 
deacons.** Still more evident is the pas- 
sage, 1 Peter v., 5, Ctftoiuf veurepoi imoTa- 
yt/re trpee^ipoi^. It is manifest from 



(12) For an account of the deacons and 
deaconesses of the ancient churches, see 
Casp. Ziegler, de diaconis et diaconissis, 
Wittemb., 1678, 4to. Sam. Basnage, An- 
nales polit. eccles. ad ann. 36, torn, i., p. 450. 
Jos. hingham^ Origines Ecclesiast, book 
ii., ch. 20, [and Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. 
ante Constan. M., p. 118, dec, where he 
defends, at great length, his somewhat pe- 
culiar views respecting the seven deacons of 
the church at Jerusalem. See, concerning 
deacons and deaconesses, Neander's GescK 
der Pflantzung,p. 26, 27, 29, dec, 131.-- 
Tr.l 
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^ 11. In this manner, Christians managed ecclesiastical affairs so long 
as their congregations were small, or not very numerous* Three or four 
presbyters, men of gravity and holiness, placed over those little societies, 
could easily proceed with harmony, and needed no head or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the number of presbyters and dea- 
cons, as well as the amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it 
became necessary* that the council of presbyters should have a president^ 
a man of distinguished gravity and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be as it wero the central point of the 
whole society. He was, at first, denominated the angel ; (Apocal. ii. and 
iii.) (13) but afterward the bishop; a title of Grecian derivation, and indic- 
ative of his principal business. It would seem that the church of Jerusa-' 
Um, when grown very numerous, af^er the dispersion of the apostles among 
foreign nations, was the first to elect such a president ; and that other 
churches, in process of time, followed the example.(14) 

^12. But whoever supposes that the bishops of this first and golden age 
of the church, corresponded with the bishops of the following centuries, 
roust blend and confound characters that are very different. For in this 
century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; nor was he its lordy but was in 
reality its minister or servant ; he instructed the people, conducted all parts 
of public worship, and attended on the sick and necessitous, in person ; and 
what he waa unable thus to perform, he committed to the care of the pres- 
byters ; but without power to ordain or determine any thing, except with the 
concurrence of the presbyters and the brotherhood.(15) The emoluments 
of this singularly laborious and perilous office, were very small. For the 
churches had no revenuest except the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple, or the oblations ; which, moderate as they doubtless were, were divi- 
ded among the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the poor of the 
church. 

^ 13. It was not long, however, before the extent of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion and power was enlarged. For the bishops who lived in the cities, 
either by their own labours or by those of their presbyters, gathered new 
churches in the neighbouring villages and hamlets ; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care of the bishops by whose ministry 
or procurement they had received Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces 
were gradually formed, which the Greeks afterward denominated dioceses. 
The persons to whom the city bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, were called rural bishops^ or 
:horepiscopif [rfig ^upa^g MaKomoi^episeopi rura/ef, seu villan\\^ i. e.,bish- 

(13) [The title of attgel occurs only in the Jerusalem than in any other church during 
Apocalypse, a highly poetic book. It wa^ the first ages, that the church of Jerusalem 
not, probably, the common title of the pre- must be supposed to have had bishops ear- 
aiding presbyter ; and, certainly, was not an Uer than any other. Such reasoning is by 
Mer utle ttaan that of bishop, which is so no means conclusive. — Tr.] 

often used by St. Poui in his epistles, which (15) [All that is here statedt may be 

were written long before the Apocalypse, clesrly proved from the records of the firftt 

See SckUgeTs note here. — Tr.] centuries ; and has been proved by Jo». 

(14) [Dr. Moaheimy de Reb. Christ, ante Bingham^ Origines Ecclesiast W. Beve- 
C. M., p. 134, has a long note in which he rege. Codex Canon, primit. ecclesias, and 
•igoee from the trsditional accounts of a others. — Mosheim^ de Reb. Chr., dec., p. 
longer catalogue of bishops in the church of 136 — TV.] 
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ops of the suburbs and fields. They were an intermediate class, between 
the bishops and the presbyters ; being inferior to the former, [because sub- 
ject to them], and superior to the latter, [because intrusted with discretion- 
aiy and permanent power, and performing nearly all the functions of bish* 
op8].(16) 

^ 14. All the churches, in those primitive times, were independent bod* 
ies ; or none of them subject to the jurisdiction of any other. For though 
the churches which were founded by the apostles themselves, frequently 
had the honour shown them to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases ; 
yet they had no judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. On 
the contrary, it is clear as the noonday, that all Christian churches had 
equal rights, and were in all respects on a footing of equality. Nor does 
there appear in this first century, any vestige ^ that censocialion of tho 
diurches of the same province, which gave rise to eeelesiasiieal amncHs, 
and to metropolitans. But rather, as is manifest, it was not till the second 
century, that the custom of holding ecclesiastical councib first began in 
Greece, and thence extended into other provinces.(17) 

^15. Among the Christian doctors and ecclesiastical writers, the first 
rank is most clearly due to the apostles themselves, and to certain disciples 
of the apostles, whom God moved to write histories of the transactions of 
Christ and his apostles. The writings of these men are collected into 
one volume, and are in the hands of all who profess to be Christians. In 
reg^ard to the history of these sacred books,(l8) and the arguments by 
which their divine authority and their genuineness are evinced,(19) those 
authors are to be consulted who have written professedly on these subjects. 

^ 16. As to the time when and the persons by whom the books of the 
New Testament were collected into one body or volume, there are various 
opinions or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficulties, to us of these latter times.(20) 
It must suffice us to know, that before the middle of the second century 

(16) [Learned men, who have written tive times. An eccleeiaetieal cimneil is a 
largely on the subject, have debated whether meeting of ddegates from a number of am* 
the chorepucum ranked with biskope or with federate ekurcksa, 

preebffierM. See J. Marin, de Sacris eo- (18) See, on this subject, J. ^. fVi^nciW, 

das. ordinatt, pt. i., exerc. iy. D. Bhndd, Bibliotheca Grcca, L iv., c. v., p. 12S-2S7, 

de Episc. et Firesbyt., sec. iii. W. Beve- [and Jer. Jones, Method of settling the c^ 

w«. Pandect. Canon., torn, ii., p. 176. O. nonical authority of the N. T., S vob. 8fo; 

Zteglery de Episcopis, 1. i., c. 13, p. 105, dtc. and the modem Introductions to the books 

Piter de Marco, de Concordia aacerd. et im* of the N. T., in English, by G. Home, and 

perii, 1. ii., cap. 13, 14. Bctkmer, Adnott. J. D, Michaels, ed. Marek; and in Ger- 

ad Petrum de Marca, p. 62, 63. L. Tho- man, by Hatrdin, Krag, Bertholdt, Etch- 

moMsin, Disciplina eccles. vet. et nova,pt. i., horn, dec. — TV.] 

L ii., c 1, p. 215.— But they did not belong (19) The [eariy] writers in defence of the 

entirely to either of those orders.— JtfewA^'m, divine authority of the N. T. are enumerated 

da Reb. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 137.] by J. A. Fairicitu, Delectus aigumentoraa 

(17) It is commonly said, that the meeting et Syllabus Scriptor. pro verit. relig. Chiis* 
ofthe church in Jerusalem, which is described tian», cap. 26, p. 509. [On the subject it* 
Acts zv.^ was the first Ckrietian council, self, the modem writers are numeioos, and 
Bat this IS a perversion of the import of the ffenerally known. Lardner and Paley still 
term council. For that meetine was a con- hold the first rank among the English. — TV.] 
ference of only a single church, called to- (20) See Jo. EnslBiVdoth. Sacra, seu 
gether for deliberation ; and, if such meet- diatriba de Libibr. N. T. canone, Amatel, 
mgs may be called eccteeiastical councils, a 1710, 8vo; and Jo. MiUs, Pmlegom. ad 
multitude of them were held in those primi- N. T., sec. i., p. 23, dtc. 
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had passed, most of tha books composing the New Testament were in 
everj Ghiistian church throughout the known world ; and they were read, 
and were regarded as the diirine rule of faith and practice. And hence it 
Biay be concluded, that it was while some of the apostles were still iiving« 
and certainly while their disciples and immediate successors were every* 
where to be met with, that these books were separated and distinguished 
Iran all human corapositions«(21) That theybur Gospels were combined, 
during the lifetime of the apostle John, and that the three first Gospels 
received the approbation of this inspired man, we learn expressly from the 
testimony o[ Eusebius.{22) And why may we not suppose, that the other 
books of the New Testament were collected into one body at the same time ? 
^ 17. There certainly were various causes, requiring this to be done at 
an early period ; and particularly this, that not long after the Saviour's ascen- 
sion, various histories of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fables, 
were composed, by persons of no bad intentions perhaps, but who were 

XiBtitiotts, simple, and piously fraudulent $ and afterwards, various 
r spurious writings were palmed upon the world, falsely inscribed 
with the names of the holy apo8tle8.(23) These worthless productions 



<31) See Jq, tViek, de Cciia veiern ee- 
decitt circa canon., cin. iii., p. 86, At. 

(3a) Eu9eb,f Hist Eccles., Ub. iii., em, 
M. 

(t3) Such as zemain of these nraiioas 
woiki, have been carefully collected by J. 
JL FakHeku^ Oodez Apocryphna N. Taet., 
8 Tola. ISmo, p. 9006, Haimb., Sd ed., 
1716. Many levned remarks on them oc-* 
cur in U. Je Betuuobrt, Hittoire critique 
dee doemes de Manich^e, Ht. ii., p. 387, 
dcc« [ror the information of those who 
hate not access to these spurious books, the 
Ibllowinff remarks are introduced* No one 
of all the books contained in tha Codex 
Apocryphns N. T. of Fgbriciug, speaks 
disrespectfully of Chn$t^ of his religion, his 
spostles and followers, or of the canonicil 
books of the N. T. They were evidently 
eompoeed with a desien to nAHrv€ the 
cause of Christianity. They aim to iupply 
dtjicimDUs in the true Gospeb and Acts, or 
to exieni the history by means of ofal tradi- 
tions sad aopolenienttfy accounts, profeas- 
ediy compoaed by a]>ostlea or by apostolic 
men. At least, this is true of those books 
which bear the title of Gospeb, Acts, and 
Epistles. These were all designed, either, 
fint, to gratify the laudable curiosity of 
CfaiiBtiatta, and to subserve the cause of 
piety ; or, •eamdiyy to put to sflence the 
enemies of Christianity, whether Jews or 
pagans, by domonstrattng from alleged facta 
and testimony, that Jt9ua was the raesaiah, 
his doctrines divine, his apostles inspired, 
dec ; or, Uuthfy to display the ingenuity of 
the writer, anid to grati^ the fancy by a 
haimlesa fiction. The only parts of this col- 
lection which do not seem to me to fall un- 

VoL. I.— K 



dsr one or other of these classes, are such 
as by mistake, have been ascpbed to the 
apostles and evangelists ; such are the Lit* 
avgies, the Creei^ end the Canons, which 
so under their namea. Of those which ars 
loHy no judgment can be formed but by tee- 
ttmony. Perh^M some of them vers com* 
posed with hostile yiews towards the oa* 
nonical scriptures.— The following account 
of the contents of the Codex Apocryphus 
N. T. may not be unacceptable or useless 
to many. On opening the first volume, we 
meet with (1) "The Gospel of the Nativi^r 
of Mary," Latin, in 10 aeetions, p. 19-38. 
---(S) ** The Previous Gospel, (Protevange 
lium), ascribed to Johmm the Just, the br<mi- 
er of our Lord," Gr. and Lat, in 26 sect, 
p. 66^185.--K8) '*The Ooml of the Infan* 
cy of Christ, ascribed to Tkomat the apos- 
tle," Gr. and Lat., in 7 sect., p. 166-167. 
— <4) *« The Gospel of the Infancy, tianala- 
ted i^om the Arabic, by Hmry Sike*,'* 
Latin, in 66 sect., p. 168-811. It is the 
aim of all these to supply deficiencies in the 
hegirming of the true Gospels, by acquaint* 
in^ ua mors fully with the hislorr of the 
Yiivin Mary, Jiitjfik, EUzuieth, &c., and 
with the birth, inmncy, and childhood of 
C^ml.— Next follow (6) •< The Gospd of 
NieodnMUf** or, as it is sometimes called, 
•< The Acta ofPUate,^ relating to the croct^ 
fixion and resurrection of Ckrist, Latin, in 
87 sect., p. 838-808.-^6) Thr^e « Episdes 
of Piku$ to Tiberius the emperor," givinff 
account of the condemnation, death, ana 
resuireetion of Christy Latin, about 8 p*ffos. 
— <7) *< The Epistle of LetUulus to the Ro- 
man senate," describinjg the person and 
manners of Christ, Latin, ons page.-->Th« 
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would have worked great confusion, and would have rendered both the 
history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had not the rulers of churches 
seasonably interposed, and caused the books which were truly divine and 
which came from apostolic hands, to be speedily separated from that mass 
of trash, and collected into a volume by themselves. 

^18. Next after the apostles, CUmenty the bishop of Rome, obtained 
very high reputation as one of the writers of this century. The accounts 
we have at this day of his life, actions, and death, are, for the most part, 
uncertain.(24) There are still extant, ttoo epistles to the Corinthians 



three last, (No. 6, 6, 7), were intended to 
be vftlaable appendages to the trae Gospels, 
and to contain irrefragable j^oo/r, that Jenu 
was the Messiah, and clothed with divine 
aothority. — Then follow, the writings as- 
cribed to Christ himself; viz., his corre- 
spondence with Abgarust kin^ of Edessa ; 
which is to be found in Etuebtus, Hist. £c- 
cles., 1. i., c. 13, and in various modem 
works. These letters seem to have higher 
claims to authenticity, than any other pieces 
in this collection ; and yet few, if any, of the 
judicious, wjll now admit them to be genu- 
me. — Fairieius next gives a catalogue of 
about forty apocryphal Gospeb, or of all the 
spurious Gospels, of which the slightest no- 
tice can be found in antiquity. These are 
all, of course, now k>st, or buried in the rub- 
bish of old libraries, except the few which 
•re contained in the previous list. — Vol. i., 
pt. ii., begins with "The apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles, or the histoiy of their con- 
flicts ; ascribed to Abdias, the first bishop 
of Babylonia,'* libri x, Ucin, p. 403-742. 
This history summarily recounts what the 
canonical books relate of each of the 12 apos- 
tles, and then follows them severally through 
their various travels and labours, till their 
death or martyrdom. It was probably, com- 
piled in the middle ases, (it is first men- 
I tioned by James, a bishop of Geneva, in the 
. 13th century), and by a monk, who was well 
acQuainted with the ancient legendary tales, 
and who had good intentions ; but who never- 
theless was incompetent to distinguish what 
was true from what was false. — ^Then fol- 
lows a catalogue of all the ancient biogra- 
phies of individual apostles and apostolic 
men, which Falfricius could hear of; in all, 
36 in number. Many of these were profess- 
edly compiled sevenl centuries aUer the 
apostles were dead, and all of them that still 
remain are mere legends, of little or no value. 
Most of those that have been published, are 
to be met with in the Martyrologies and in 
the Acta Sanctorum. — Falnicius next gives 
OS apocryphal EpistleSy ascribed to the Vir- 

E'n Mary, to Paul, and to Peter. — Mary^s 
tters are but three, and those very short. 
One is addressed to St. Ignatius, in 9 lines ; 



another, to the people of Marseilles, in 11 
lines ; and the third, to the people of Flor* 
ence, in 4 lines. To St. Paul is attributed 
a short Epistle to the Laodiceans, Gr. and 
Lat. It is a tolerable compilation from hie 
genuine epistles. Then follows a sentle- 
manly but vapid coirespondence, in Latin ; 
said to have passed between St. Paul and 
Seneca, the Roman philosopher. It com- 
prises 14 short letters, full of compliments 
and of very little else.^— PauTs third Epistle 
to the Corinthians has not had the honour 
to be published. — There is one epistle of the 
apostle Peter, addressed to the spostle 
James, still extant in the Clementina, or 
spurious works of ClanenM Romanus. — Of 
spurious Revelations, Fabricius enumeratea 
twehe; most of which are either lost, or 
have not been judged worth publishing. 
The Shepherd of Hermas and the ivth bo& 
of Esdras, are the two best known, and the 
most valuable. — The 2d vol. of the Codex 
opens with the sncient Liturgies, going un- 
der the names of the apostles and evangdists. 
They sre six; viz., those which hnr the 
names of St. James, St. Peter, St. John^ 
St. MaUhew, \ad St. Luke ; toffether with 
a short praver, ascribed to St. J<£n. These 
Liturgies, doubtless, are quite ancient. We 
may believe them to have been actually used 
by different churches, which supposed they 
were in accordance with the instructions of 
their favourite ^stles. — ^To these Liturgies 
are subjoined mnc Canons or ecclesiastical 
laws, said to have been adopted in a council 
of the aposUes, held at Antioch ; and finally, 
the Apostlee' Creed, which many of the an- 
cienu supposed, was formed by the apostles 
themselves. — ^Tlie Appendix to the Codex 
grleans up some fragments and additional no- 
tices of the pieces before mentioned, and 
then closes wiih the Shepherd of Hermas^ 
accompanied with notes. — TV.] 

(24) Subsequent to Tillenumt, [Memoires 
pour servir k Thistoire de TEgUse. tom. ii., 
pt. i., p. 279], Cotelier, [Patres Apostol.], 
and Grabe^ [Spicileg. patrum, saec. i., p. 264, 
&c.], Philip Rondimnus has collected all 
that is known of this neat man, in the first 
of his two books, de S. Clemente, papa et 
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bearing bis name, written in Greek ; of these, it is generally supposed that 
the first is genuine, and that the second is falsely palmed upon the holy 
man by some deceiver.(25) Yet even the first epistle seems to have been 
corrupted by some indiscreet person, who was sorry to see no more marks 
of erudition and genius in a production of so great a man. (26) 

^.19 The other works which bear the name of Clement^ namely, th^ 
apostolic Canons^ the apostolic Constitutions^ the Recognitions of Clement^ 
and the Clementina ; were fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, by 
some deceiver, for the purpose of procuring, them greater authority. This, 
all now concede.(27) The apostolic Canons are LXXXV ecclesiastical 
Laws ; and they exhibit the principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and Oriental churches, in the second and third centuries. The VIH 
Books of apostolical Constitutions^ are the work of some austere and 
melancholy author, who designed to reform the worship and discipline of 
the church, which he thought were fallen from their original purity and 
sanctity, and who ventured to prefix the names of the apostles to his pre* 
cepts and regulations, in order' to give them currency .(28) The Recog- 
martyre, ejusque Basilica in urbe Roma, Lond., 17S3, and Herm. Venema foUowed^ 



Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bowers* Lives 
of the Popes, vol. i., p. 14-20, ed. 2d. 
Clemens was, perhaps, the person mention- 
ed by Paul, Philip, iv., 3. He was one of 
the most distinguished Roman Christians, 
became bishop of Rome towards the close 
of the century, and is said to have lived till 
the third year of TrajcaCs reign, or about 
A.D. 100.— Tr.] 

(25) The editions of Clement's epistles to 
the Corinthians are mentioned by J. A. Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Giteca, lib. iy., c. 5, p. 175, 
&c., to which must be added the edition of 
Hen. WoUon, Cantab., 1718, 8to, which is 
preferable to the preceding editions, in many 
respects. [The English reader may find 
them both, together with some account of 
this author, in Abp. Wake's genuine epistles 
of the Apostolicu Fathers, translatea, dec. 
An ample account of them is given by N, 
Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel History, 
pt. ii., yd. i., p. 283, ed. Lond., 1816.-— Tf.j 

(26) See J. B. CoUlier, Patres Apostolici, 
tom. i., p. 133, 134, and Edw. Bernhardt 
Adnotatiunculae ad Clementem, in the- last 
edition of the Patres Apostol., by J. U Clere, 
These annotations H. Wotton has in vain 
attempted to confute in his notes on the 
epistle of Clement. — [Besides the two epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, there are extant, in 
Syiiac, two other epistles ascribed to Clem' 
eritf entitled de Viiginit^ie, seu ad Virgines. 
They were first brought to Europe by Sir 
James Porter, British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople ; and were published, with a I«at- 
in translation accompanying the Syriac text, 
by J. J. WeUtein, at the end of the 2d vol. 
of his very learned Gr. N. Testament, Lugd. 
Bat., 1752. Dr. N. Lardner assailed their 
genuineness in a Diss, of 60 pages, 8vo^ 



in three printed letters, 1754. We^t/ein re- 
plied to the former; but dying in March, 
1754, he left the controversy with the latter 
to Andrew Galand^ who prosecuted it in hit 
Bibliothecavet. Patrum, dissert, ii., cap. ii. ; 
also in Sprenger*s Thesaurus rei PatrisL, 
tom. i., p. 60, dec. These epistles are not 
mentioned by any writer till near the end 
of the fourth century. They were probably 
composed in the Oriental church, at the 
close of the second century, or in the third ; 
and for the double purpose of recommending 
celibacy, and reprehending the abuses of such 
a life. See A. Neander*s ICirchengeschichte, 
vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1103, &c.— Tr.] 

(27) For the history and various edition^ 
of these works, see Thom. Ittig, Diss, de 
Patribus Apostol., prefixed to his Biblioth»- 
ca Patrum Apostol., and his Diss, de Pseud* 
epifinraphis Apostol., annexed to his Appendix 
ad labrnm de Haeresiarchis aevi Apostol. ; 
also J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Graca, 1. v., 
cap. i., p. 31, dec. ; and 1. vi., cap. i., p. 4, dec. 
[The best edition is that of Cotelier, repub- 
lished by Xe Clerc, 2 vols, fol., AmsteL, 
1724.— TV.] 

(28) The various opinions of the learned 
re^)ecting the apostolic canons and constihh 
Honsj are collected by J. f*. Buddeus, Isag- 
oge in Tbeologiam, pt. ii., cap. v., p. 746. 
[See Bp. Beverege, Notes on tnese (;anons, 
and his Codex Canonum eccles. prim, vin- 
dic. et illustratus, Lond., 1678, 4to. — The 
carums themselves make a part of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici, and are also inserted in 
Bimus' and other large histories of the coun- 
cils. They are valuable documents respect- 
ing the order and discipline of the church, 
about th^ third century. The apostolic con- 
sHtiUions seem to have undergone changes 
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mUoM nf element^ which diffinr but little from tha CUmentma^ are ingepi- 
<ras and pretty fables ; composed by some Alexandrine Jewish Christian 
and philosopher, of the third century, to meet the attacks of the Jews, 
Gnostics, and philosophers upon the Christian religion, in a new manner* 
A careful perusal of them, will assist a person much, in gaining a knowl« 
edge of the state of the ancient Christian church.(29) 

^ 20. The Apostdie Fathers as they are called, are those Christiaa 
writers who were conversaat either with the apostles themselves, or with 
their immediate disciples. Among these, the next after Clement was 
IgHotius^ bishop of Antioch, a disciple and companion of the apostles. 
lie suffered mait3n:dom under Trc^n; being exposed to wi|d beasts, in 
the theatre at Rome.(30) There are extant several epistles bearing his 
name ; and concerning which the learned have had long and sharp con* 
tests. The seven^ written while he was on his way to Rome, as published 
4.D. 1646, by J. Vessiue^ from a Florentine MS., are by most writers 
accootited genuine ; but the others are generally rejected as forgeries* 
To this <^inioii I cheerfvdly accede; and yet I must acknowledge, that 
the genuineness of the epistle te Polycarp^ on account of its difference ia 
style, appears to me veiy dubious ; and indeed the whole subject of the Ig* 
natian epistles in general, is involved in much obscurity and perplexity .(31) 



lilies tKdr first fbtrntticm, and probably by 
Arian hands ia the /oierfA century. They 
are yoliimmoas and minute regulations, r^ 
•pectixiff ecclesiastical dtsciplme and wor- 
Miip. They are of considerable nee in de- 
tenninmff vsrioas points of practice in the 
thorch, dorinff the thiid, foutth, and fifth 
centuries.— 7r.] 

(29) See JfofAWm't Diss, de tni^ata per 
tecentiores Platonicos ecclesia, in the first 
vol. of his Dissertt. sd Historiam Eccl. 
pertinentes, ^ 34, p. 174, dec. [The Apos* 
folic Canons and Constitutions were ascnbed 
to Clement as the eoUeetor and jmUither 
oidy. The Recognitions, Clementina, &c., 
are ascribed to him as the author. — ^The 
writinffs belonging to this latter class, are 
three different works on the same subject, 
and written after the same general plan. 
They all, doubtless, had one and the same 
author, who rewrote his own work, for the 
s^e of ffiring it a better form. The suIh 
stance of them all, is, Clemenfs histoty of 
his own dissatisfaction with paganism; his 
first and slight knowledge of Christianity, 
which induced him to journey from Rome 
to Palestine ; there he met with Peter ^ and 
for some time resided and traTcUed with 
him, beard his public discourses, and wit- 
nessed his combats, particularly with Simon 
Ma^rue; and in private conyersations with 
the apostles, eyerything pertaining not only 
to Christianity, but to cosmogony, physics, 
pneumatology, dec., was fully explained to 
nim. The Aret woiks often relate precisely 
the same things, snd in the same words; 
bat they not unlxequently differ in the fuhiess 



of the detafls, and in many of the minor points 
both of doctrine and of ikct. The Jtret is en* 
titled Sti Clementis Romani Recognitioneak 
The original is lost ; so that we have only 
the Latin translation of 'Rufinue. It is di» 
Tided into 10 books, and fills 111 Isi;^ folio 
pages. The eeeoni is the (^emenhme^ {ra 
KXi/fcevnva), first published Gr. and Lat. by 
Coteliery in 146 folio pages. It commences 
with an epistle of Feter^ and another of 
Clement, addressed to the apostle James. 
The body of the work, instead of being di* 
vided into books and chapters like the Rec* 
ognitions, is thrown into 19 discourses or 
homilies, (dfu^ai), as delivered by Peter, 
but committed to writing b^ Clement. Th« 
third is the Clementine Epttomet or abridged 
account of the acts, travels, and discourses 
of Peter, together with the epistle of Clement 
to Jomety Qr. and Lat., 62 p. fbl. This is, 
as its title implies, a mere abridgment of the 
two preceding works. — TV.] 

(30) See Sdi.'ie Ttilemont, M6moitei 
pour serrir k Thistoire de TEglise, torn, ii., 
pt. ii., p. 42-^0. 

(31) In regard to these epistles, consntt 
jr. A. FabrieiuSy Biblioth. Grsca, lib. r^ 
cap. i., p. 88^7. {EueehiM, Hist. Eccl., 
iii., 86, makes very honourable mention of 
Ignatius and his epistles ; and describes his 
conduct while on his way to Rome the place 
of his martyrdom. The account of his mar* 
tYrdom, which is printed along with his epis^ 
ties, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 
nent father. It is clear that he suffered 
death in the reign of Trajan ; but whether 
A.D. 107 or 116 is tmcertain. Rome was 
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§ 21. Polyearp^ bishop of Smynia, suffered mart3rTdoiii at an extreme 
age, in the middle of the second centmy. The epistle addressed to the 
Philippians, which is ascribed to him, is by some accounted genuine, and 
by others spurious : which of these are in the right, it is difficult to deteiw 
mine.(32) The Episth of Barnabas as it is called, was, in my judgment, 
the production of some Jewish Christian who lived in this century, [or the 
next], who had no bad intentions, but possessed little genius and was in- 
fected with the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was clearly a dif- 
ferent person from Bamahas, the companion of St. Pavi.(aa) The book 
entitled the Shepherd of Hermas^ fso called, because an angel^ in the fom 
and habit of a shepherd, is the leading character in the drama), was coin- 
posed in the second century by Hermas, the brother of Pius the Roman 
bishop.(34) The writer, if he was indeed sane, deemed it proper to f&rge 

minibus circumferuntur, GeneTS, 1666, 4to. 



the pUce of his martyrdom, and wild beaats 
his execQtioners. On hia way from Antioch, 
he waa enraptured with hia pioapect of d3nng 
« martyr, and wrote, probably, all his epistles. 
Eunbiue says : " He confirmed the churches 
in ereiy city through which he passed, by 
discourses and exhortations ; warning them 
moat especially, to take heed of the heresies, 
which tnen fiivt sprung up and increased." 
—From Smyrna, (according to EusthiuB\ 
he wrote few of his epistles ; vis., to the 
n^urches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallis, and 
Home. Hie ust of these waa, to entreat the 
Roman Christians not to interpose and pre- 
vent his nufftyrdom. From Troaa he wrote 
thrtt other epistles; viz., to the churches 
of Philadelphia and of Smyrna, and to his 
iriend Polycarp. Of these seven epistles, 
there are duplicate copies still extant ; that 
is, cc|>ies of a larger and of a smaller aize. 
Tike latter are those which many suppose to 
be genuine. Besides these, there are extant 
Jtoe other Greek epistles, and aa manv more 
m Latin; which ar» now umyereaJly in- 
jected: Tix., ad Mortem Caesibohlemt ed 
Tarsenees, ad AntUfchenoif ad He/rtmtm 
AMtwchenum Diaamem^ ad PhUHveneee; 
also, in Latin, one from the Yiigin mainf to 
IgmUme, and his reply ; two from XgiuUiue 
to SL John ; and one of Maria CaooiboHkt 
to Ignaikiu. — It ie the siiu^kur ibrtune of 
the seven first epistles of ^naiime to have 
become the subject of eiteiberian controversy 
among Ptotestaats. In these epistles, the 
dignity and aathority of Utikofe are exalted 
higher than in any other writings of this age. 
Hence, the atienooua advocatee for the tpoa- 
tolic origin of episcqpacy, prae and defend 
dtsse epistles with no ordinanr interest; 
while the reformed divines, and especially 
those of Holland, France, and Switzerland, 
assail them with equal aidonr. The most 
nominent champions are Bishop Temean^ in 
iis Vindicia epistolaram Ignstil, Cantofar., 
1073, 4to, wiJfdmJ>em, de Scnpli* cyw 
sub Dionysii Areop. et Ignatii Antiock. no- 



But each of these is supported by a host of 
able polemics. The truth is, that the «xler- 
wd evidence, or that from ancient testimony, 
makes much for the genuineness of these 
epistles, thoush equally for the larger as for 
the smaller. l*he intemai evidence is di- 
vided ; and, of coarse, afibrds cround for 
anuments on both sides. Moderate men 
of various sects, and specially Lutheimns, 
are disposed to admit the genuineness of the 
epistles in their shorter form ; but to rmrd 
them as interpolated and altered. An Eng- 
lish translation of them and of the martyr- 
dom of Jgnatiuo, may be seen in Aidibishop 
Wake's genuine Epistles of the Apostolic 
Fithere.— Tr.] 

(32) Concerning Polyearp and his epistle, 
see Tdlemont, Memoires pour servir ft I'His- 
toire de TEglise, tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 367, and 
J. A. FdbrieiuSf Biblioth. Gr., lib. v., cap. i.,^ 
p. 47. [Also W. Cave, Life of Polycaip, 
in his Apostolici, or. Lives of the Primitive 
Fathers, Lond., 1677, foL The enisUe of 
Potycarp, (the ffenuineness of which, if not 
certain, is high^ probable), and the epistle 
of the church of Smyrna, concerning the 
maityrdom of Polycarp, (which few u any 
now call in Question), are given in English, 
in Arch. Wakens Genuine epistles, 6lc, See 
J. E. C. Schmidts Handbuch der Kircheog. 
Giessen, 1824, vol. i., p. 1S8, 484.— Tr.] 

(88) CoBcenung Bamaias, see Tilletnont, 
Memoires, 6tc,, tome i., pt iii., p. 1043. 
Thorn. /<%, Seleetahistonae eccles. capita, 
eec. i., cap. i., ^ 14, p. 80, and J. A. Fabrv' 
due, Bihhoth. Gr., lib. iv., cap. v., 4 14, p. 
173, and lib. v., cap. I, $ 4, p. 3, and va- 
rious others. [This ancient monument of 
the Christian church, ia likewise translated 
by Archbishop Wake, Genuine Episdes, dee. 
Its possible ^nuineness is maintained by J. 
E. C. Schamdtt ubi sup., vol. L, p. 410, dec. 
xobttl ie confuted by A, Neemdery Kirchen- 
gcech., veL L»ft. iii.» p. 1100, dcG.~7V.} 

(34>Thit is now aiamfest bom the veij 
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dialogues held with God and angels, in order to insinuate what he re- 
garded as salutary truths, more effectually into the minds of his readers. 
But his celestial spirits ulk more insipidly, than our scavengers and por- 
ter8.(35) 

§ 22. All these writers of this first and infantile age of the church, pos- 
sessed little learning, genius, or eloquence ; but in their simple and un* 
polished manner they express elevated piety .(36) And this is honourable 
rather than reproachful to the Christian cause. For, that a large part of 
the human race should have been converted to Christ by illiterate and im- 
becile men, shows that the propagation of Christianity must be ascribed, 
not to human abilities and eloquence, but to a divine power. 



CHAPTER III. 



HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND RELIGION. 

^ 1. The Natare and the Standard of the Christian Religion. — ^ 2. Interpretation of the 
Scriptures.—^ 3. Mode of teaching Christtanity. — ^ 4. The Apostles* Creed. — ^ 5. 
Distinction between Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 6. Mode of instructing Cate- 
chumens. — ^ 7. Instruction of Children ; Schools and Academies. — ^ 8. Secret Doc- 
trine. — ^ 9. LiTes and Characters of Christians. — ^ 10. Excommunication. — 4 ^1- 
Controversies among Christians.— f 12. Contest about the Terms of Salvation. — § 13. 
Judaizing Christians. 

§ 1. The whole of the Christian religion is comprehended in two parts ; 
the one of which teaches what toe are to believe^ in regard to religious sub- 
jects ; and the other, how we ought to live. The former is, by the apes* 
ties, denominated the mystery {fiv^piov), or the truth {dX^eia) ; and the 



ancient Fragment of a TreoHtt on the Can- 
on of the Holy Scripturesy published a few 
years ago by lAtd, Antony Muratorit (from 
an ancient MS. found at Milan), in his an- 
tiq. Italicar. medii. nvi, tom. iii., Diss, xliii., 
p. 853, <S&c. [But the genuineness and au- 
thority of this treatise itself, are now very 
much questioned by the learned ; so that the 
true axUhor of the Shepherd of Hennas is 
still unknown. — jfV.] 

(35) For the best edition of Hermas we 
are indebted to J. A. Fabricius, who sub- 
joined it to the third vol. of his Codex Apoc- 
ryph. N. T. He also treats of this writer in 
ms Biblioth. Graeca, I. v., cap. ix., ^ 9, p. 
7. See also Tho. Ittig, de Patribus Apos- 
tolicis, ^ 55, p. 184, 6lc. [and in his Selecta 
histoiis eccles. capita, Mi P- ^^i ^^ 1^^ 
179. The Shepherd of Hermas is translated 
by ArcKbish. Wake, Genuine Epistles, dec., 
and thouffh wild and fanciful, yet, from the 
pious spirit which it breathes, and the insight 
It gires us into the speculations of the early 
Chiistians^ it is not a useless book.— TV.] 



(36) The writers above named are denom- 
inated the Apostolic Fathers ; and they are 
often published together. The best editions 
are by J. Bapt. Cotetier^ Paris, 1672, re- 
edited by J. le Clerc, Antw., 1698, and 
again at Amsteid., 1724, 2 vols, fol., with 
numerous notes by both the editors and by 
others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
Lat., contains all that has been ascribed to 
the Apostolic Fathers, whether Aruly or false- 
ly. The portions which Archbishop WaJte 
regarded as genuine, he translated and pub- 
lisned with a preliminary discourse of 136 
pages, 2d ed. Lond., 1710, 8vo. — ^The value 
of the genuine works of these fathers, is to 
learned theology very amall ; but as affording 
us acquaintance with the true spirit and sen- 
timents and reasonings of Chnstians in the 
very first ages after the apostles, they are of 
inestimable value.— >If any one wishes to 
know what was the simplicity and godly 
sincerity of Uiat first and infantile ase of the 
church, let him read the Apostolic Fathers. 
-Tr.] 
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hxtef godliness or piety (ivai^ia); 1 Timothy iii., 9; vi., 3; Titut i., 1. 
The rule and standard of both, are those books which God dictated to cer« 
tain individnals, either before or afler the birth of Christ,* •These books it 
has long been the custom to denominate the Old and the New Testaments, 

§ 2. Ptovision therefore was early made, both by the apostles and their 
disciples, that these books should be in the hands of all Christians ; that 
they should be publicly read in their assemblies ; and be applied both to 
enlighten their minds with truth, and to advance them in piety. Those 
who expounded the Scriptures, studied simplicity and plainness. Yet it is 
not to be denied, that even in this century the perverse Jewish custom of 
obscuring the plain language of Scripture by forced and frigid allegories, 
and of diverting words from their natural and proper meaning in order to 
extort from them some recondite sense, found some admirers and imitators 
among Christians. Besides others, BamabaSf whose epistle is still extant, 
is proof of this. 

§ 3. The manner of teaching religious truths was perfectly simple, and 
remote from all the rules of the philosophers, and all the precepts of human 
art. This is manifest, not only from the epistles of the apostles, but from 
all the monuments of this century which have come down to us. Nor did 
any apostle or any one of their immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in a scientific or regular system* 
The circumstances of the times did not require this ; and the followers of 
Christ were more solicitous to exhibit the religion they had embraced, by 
their tempers and their conduct, than to explain its principles scientifically, 
and arrange them according to the precepts of art. 

§ 4. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of Christian doctrines, 
which is called the Apostles^ Creed ; and which, from the fourth century 
onward, was attributed to Chrisl*s ambassadors themselves. But at this 
day, all who have any knowledge of antiquity, confess unanimously that 
this opinion is a mistake, and has no foundation.( 1) Those judge far more 
wisely and rationally, who think that this creed arose from small begin- 
nings, and was gradually enlarged as occasions required in order to ex- 
clude new errors from tne church. (2) 

(1) See J. Fr. BuMeus^ Isagoge ad The- rial change ; aa appears from comparing the 
ologiain, 1. ii., c. ii., ^ 2, p. 441, and J. G. formulas of faith glTen by Irenaus<, A.D. 
Wakh^ IntrodacL inlibros symbolicos, 1. i., 175, (adv. Her. i., 10, anid iii., 4), and by 
cap. ii., p. 87, &c. TertuHian, A.D. 192, (de Virgin, yeland., 

(2) Tnis is shown, with no less learning cap. i.— contra Praxeam, cap. ii. — Prss- 
than ingenuity, hf Peter Kingt History of criptt. adv. Hsret., cap. xiii.), with the forma 
the Apostles' Creed ; which G. OUartut of the Creed in all subsequent writers down 
translated into Latin, and published, Lips., to the present time. See these forms col- 
1704, 8vo. But those who read this book lectedby C. G. F. Walch, in his Bibliotheca 
should be apprized, that the noble author symbolica vetus, Lemgo, 1770, 8vo. Yet 
often gives us conjectures instead of argu- there were some variations in its form, as 
ments ; and that his conjectures do not al- used by different churches ; and additions 
ways deserve to be implicitly received. — [ Al- were made to it from time to time. — Besides 
though the Apostles* Creed was not compo- serving as the general test of Christian ortho* 
sed in a council of apostles, as was supposed doxy, the principal use of this creed, in the 
in the days of Rufinus {Ruf. de Symbola ; third and following centuries, was to guide 
subjoined to Cypriam OperaX yet it appears catechists in training and instructing the 
to have been ^egentroL Creed of the Chris- catechumens in the principles of Chrisiian- 
tian Ckurcht from, at least, the close of the ity. See Cyril of Jerusalem, (Catecheais, 
second centuiv down to the reformation, passim), jRtt4nu«,(de Symbols), and ^u^iw- 
Nor did it undergo any very great or mate- ttne, (Seimo i., ad Catechum., 0pp., torn. 
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§ 5. At the first promulgation of the goapel, aU who professed firmly to 
believe that Jesus was the only redeemer of nankind, and who promiaed 
to lead a holy* life conformable to the reiigion he tangbt, were received 
immediately among the disciples of Christ : nor did a more full inatniction 
in the principles of Christianity prsceds^ thmar b^isn^ but fiollowed after it. 
But aAerwards, when churches were everywhere established and organizedt 
for very jost reasons this custom was changed ; and none were admitted 
to the sacred font unless previously wcU instructed in the primary truths 
of religion, and afibrding indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy char- 
acter. And hence arose the distinction between cateekumsns^ or such as 
were in a course oi instruetion and discif^e under the care of certain 
persons, and the faithful, who w^re admitted to all the mysteries, having 
been initiated and consecrated by bapti8m.(3) 

§ 6. The instruction given to the catechumens was different, according 
to their genius and capacity. For those of feeble minds were instructed 
only in the more general and fundamental principles of religion ; while 
those who appeared capable of grasping and comprehending all Christiaii 
knowledge, were instructed in every thing that could render a Christian st^ 
ble and perfect according to the views of that age. The business of io- 



VI., p. 899-406, ed. Benedict). — ^It is a mott 
valuable monument of the church ; beeaase 
itahewa what in the early ages were conaid- 
ored as the great, the peciUiar, and the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel ; viz., those 
all important ^octo which are snmmarilj re- 
counted in this creed. The common fom 
ef it in the fourth century, as used in moat 
cbarches in Europe, Asia, and Africa, ex- 
cept some slight verbal discrepancea, waa 
the foHowinff. 

In Oretk. Xli^wii eig ^ov (irorepa) 
iroimMC/Mzro^. koi etc XP^T^ov hiwv, viov 
mfTH TOW fuvoysmi {^uvoytwriTov^ rev kv- 
piov Tffiuv, rov yewfj&evra e« nvevfiarog 
dyis Kcu Moptaf rjfc irap&ev8, rov ewi IIov- 
TiB UiXarH ^avpo^evra, {koi) ro^evra, 
{kgi) rg rptrg ^fiep9 ava^txvra bk {ruv) veit- 
pQv, avaiavra eif rv^ spavttc, {itai) Ko^fU- 
vov ev de^t^ ru irarpoCt ^ev epxsrai Kptvcu 
{Kptveiv) I^Qvra^ /cat veKptsc- «tti «f {to\ dy- 
lov mfevfio, dyiav eKKhioiav, afeatv dfutfh 
nuv, oofiKo^ ttvacaaiv. 

In Latin. Credo in Denm Patrem om- 
nipotentem. Et in Chriatum Jesum, nni- 
cum filium ejus, Dominum nostrum: qui 
natus est de Spirita Sancte ex Maria vir- 
gine ; crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepol- 
tus. Tertia die lesurrexit a mortuis ; as- 
cendit in cobIos, sedet ad dextram Patris ; 
inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. 
Et in $piritum Sanctum : sanctam ecclesi- 
am ; remissionem peccatorum, caznis resur- 
rectionem. 

In BngUsh, I believe in God, the Fa- 
ther, ahmghty; and in Jesua Christ, his 
only begotten son, our Lord, who was bom 
of the fiigtn Maiy by the Holy Ghost, was 



enieified under Pontius Pilate, buried, arose 
ixom the dead on the third day, ascended 
to the heavens, and sits at the right hand of 
the Father ; whence he will come, to jodm 
the livinff and the dead ; and in the H«y 
Spirit ; rae holy church ; the remissioa of 
sins ; and the resurrection of the body. 

A few centuries later, it attained in the 
Romish church its ampler form, in which it 
has since been adopted by most Protestaoi 
churches : ss foHows. ^ I believe in Ood« 
the Father, aUnighty, maker of heaven and 
earth : and in Jesus Christ, his only son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Hohr 
Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontine Pilate, waa crucified, dead, 
and buried, he descended into hell, the third 
day he arose again from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, a^ aittethon the ri|^t hand of 
God, the Father, almighty ; from thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
I believe in this Holy Ghost, the holy- cath- 
olic church, the communion of aaiats, the 
foivivenesa of sins, the resunection of the 
bo^, and the life eveilaeting. Amen.'* 

desidra those meatioDed by Moaheim^ the 
principal writers on this Creed, are Cyri/, 
Rufenui^ and AuguHmt^ as above ; and Q. 
J. Fo#Miif, (de Tribus Symbolis, Opp., 
tom. vi., p. 607, dtc.) ArcUiishop Usker 
(de Rom. Ecdee. siiisque Fidei Symbolia) . 
Bishop Peorsian, (on the Creed) ; 0. &»- 
e<f, (Thesanc Ecdea. voce XviiAoXov\ and 
J. Binghamj Antiq. £ccl» lib. x.^Tt.'\ 

(8) [See J. iTtiwAtfm, Grig. Ecclea.^ lib. 
iii., csp. iv., and Tok Pfmner^ de Cate- 
chomtois veterum^ Vinane^ 1688, ISmo — 
3V.] 
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atruGting those of superior capacity and genius, was committed to men of 
gratity and erudition in the larger churches. Hence the ancient doctors 
generally divide their flocks into two classes of persons, the one compri- 
sing such as received solid and thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal the fact, that different modes of 
teaching were adopted in reference to these two cla8se8.(4) 

§ 7, There can be no doubt, but that the children of Christians were 
carefully trained up from their infancy, and were early put to reading the 
sacred books and learning the principles of religion. For this purpose, 
schools were erected everywhere from the beginning. From these schools 
for children, we must distinguish those seminaries of the early Christians, 
erected extensively in the larger cities, at which adulu and especiall}' such 
as aspired to be public teachers, were instructed and educated in all branch- 
es of learning both human and divine. Such seminaries, in which }'oung 
men devoted to the sacred office were taught whatever was necessary to 
qualify them properly for it, the apostles of Christ undoubtedly both set 
up themselves and directed others to set up; 2 Timothy ii., 2. St. John 
at-Ephesus, and Polycarp at Smyrna, established such schools.(5) Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none was more celebrated than 
that at Alexandria ; which is commonly called a catechetie school^ and wa 
said to be erected by St. Mark.(e) 

6 8. What many tell us, that the ancient Christians had their popular 
and their secret doctrines, and did not communicate to all classes the same 
instructions ; may be admitted as true if it be rightly explained. For, 
those whom they would induce to embrace Christy were not introduced at 
once to the high mysteries of religion whibh exceed the grasp of the hu- 



(4) [See Origen, adv. Celsum, lib. iii., p. 
148. The apoMles themselTes seem to have 
been the autBon of this practice, of which 
we have yestigei, 1 Cor. ili., 2 ; Heb. v., 
12.— ScW.] 

(5) IrerueuM, adv. H«r., 1. ii., c. 22, p. 
148, ed. Masauet. Eusebius, Hist Eccles., 
lib. T., c. 20. — [The proofo referred to here 
and in the text, are quite inaufiicieiit to 
evince, that in thejirst centrnv, or even in the 
former pan of the seeondj Chiiatians estab- 
lished reguldr schooU for their childnin, and 
seademies for their young men. PauTs di- 
rection to Timothv, (2 Epis., ii., 2), "The 
things thon hast heard of me, — the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also ;** seems to have 
no distinct reference to a regular puUie 
echoolj either for boys or young- men. And 
die passages in Irentnte and Eusebiue re- 
ferred to, speak only of the general inttruC" 
Hon and advantages, which Uie neighbouring 
dergy and others derived from the apostle 
John ; and of the interesting conversationa 
of PUycarp. If we consider the poverty and 
embainssments of the first Christians, we 
can hardly suppose, they could have erected 
snch sehools and academies. And from the 
great penuiy of writers, and of learned men 

Vol. L— L 



of any sort, in the early church, — Justin 
Martyr, a converted philoso]^r in the mid- 
dle of the second century, being the first 
learned writer after the apostles ; — it seems 
most probable, that till past the middle of 
the eeeond century, the means of education 
among Christians were very slender ; and 
by no means so general and so ample as Dr. 
moeheim supposes. — TV.] 

(6) See J. A. Schmidt, Diss, de schola 
catechet. Alexandr., prefixed to the tract of 
A. Hyperiue^ de Catechesi ; also Dom. Au- 
lieiut, delle Scuolesacre, lib. ii., c. i., ii., p. 
&-17, and c. xxi., p. 92, &c. Concerning 
the larger schools of Christians in the East, 
at Edessa, Nisibis, Seleucia, and concerning 
the ancient Christian schools in gen«n£ 
see J. S. Aeeeman, BiUioth. orient. Clem. 
Yat, tom. iii., p. ii., p. 914-919.— [The an- 
cient tradition, preserved by Jerome, (de 
Scriptor. lUustr., cap. 36), that St. Mark 
was the founder of the catechetie school at 
Alexandria, deserves but little credit ; since 
all antiauity is silent respecting a Christian 
school tnere, or any toaeher, or student, in 
it, till the days of Pantanus and his pupil 
Clemens Alex., near the close of the eeeond 
eentujT. See Sckroeekkf Kiicheogesch., 
Tol. iiir, p, IW'i dDe.«^3V.] 
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man mind, but were first instructed in the doctrines which reason can com- 
prehend, till they were able to bear the more sublime and difficult truths. 
And afterward, those who ranked among believers, were not all instructed 
in the same manner ; but one was directed tp study and treasure up in his 
mind more or fewer things than another. Whoever would understand 
more than this by the secret doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the faults of subsequent ag^a with the excellences of 
this.(7) 

^ 9. Most authors represent the lives and morals of Christians in this 
age, as patterns of purity and holiness, worthy of the imitation of all sub- 
sequent ages. This representation, if it be understood of the greater part 
of the professed Christians, and not of aiZ, is undoubtedly true. But who* 
ever supposes the primitive churches were perfectly free from all vices 
and sins, and estimates the lives of all the Christians by the conduct of 
some of them, and by the precepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those writers have done whose books and tracts concerning the 
innocence and holiness of the early Christians are extant ; may be con- 
futed by the clearest evidence of both testimony and facts.(8) 

§ 10. The visible purity of the churches was much promoted, by that 
law which deprived of ordinances and excluded from the community per- 
sons of vile character, or who were known to be vicious ; providecf they 
would not reform on being admonished. Such a law, we know was es- 
tablished by the apostles, soon after churches began to be formed. (9) In 
the application and enforcement of this law, the teachers and rulers gen- 
erally pointed out the persons who seemed to merit exclusion from the 
church, and the people sanctioned or rejected the proposal at their discre- 
tion. Excluded sinners, although they had committed the highest ofi*ences, 
if they gave satisfactory evidence of penitence for their faults, and of their 
leading better lives in future, were allowed to return to the church, at least 
in most places ; yet but once only. For those who were restored, if they 
returned to their former bad practices, and were again excluded from the 
brotherhood, had no more a prospect of forgiveness.(10) 

(7) Concenunff this sficret doctrine, much of religion in the seven churches of Atom 
is collected b^ Ckr. Matt. Pfaff, Diss, pos- about A.D. 96. Judging from these zepre- 
terior de Prsjudiciis Theolog., ^ 13, p. 149, sentalions, it would seem that the characters 
6Lc.y in his Fnmitia Tubinffensia. of the Christians of that age, presented a sin- 

(8) [For a knowledge of the state of piety gular oombination of excellences and de- 
and morab amonff the Christians of the first fects ; that, in some respects, they were in- 
century, we are ouspendant nearly altogether deed patterns for all after ages ; but, in other 
on the Holy Scriptures : for all the apostolic respects, and especiaUr certain churches, as 
fathers, except Clement, lived and wrote in Corinth, Galatia, Sardis, and Laodicea, by 
the second century. Besides, their writings no means deserved imitation. — TV.] 

state very few facts, and acquaint us with (9) [See 1 Cor. v.] For the discussions 

almost nothing, except what relates to the that hsve Uken dace respecting this hue, 

views and feelmgs of the writers themselves, see CHt. MtUt. Pfaff, de Originibus Juris 

Clement wrote upon ^ occasion of a broil in Ecclesiast., p. tO, 13, 71, 98. 

the church of Corinth ; and he aims to set (10) See Jo. Morin, Commentar. de 

home PauTtf exhortations to them on former discipUna pcenitentiae, lib. ix., cap. 19, p. 

occasions. From the N. T., and especially 670, and others. [Natal. Akxanaer, Hist, 

from PavTe epistles, we learn many things Eccles. N. T., sac. iii., diss. vii. ; and J. 

the sUte of morals and piety Aug. Orsi, Dis. qua ostenditor, cathol. ec- 



among Cbxisttaos, from the first plantinj^ of clesiam tribus prior, ssculis capital, crim. 
the churches till about A.D. 68. And from reis pacem et alxmlut. neutiquam denegasse, 
the Apocalyptical epistles, we leam the state Milan, 1730, 4to. But all these writers' 
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^ 11. As the Christian churches were composed of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, between whom there had been an inveterate aversion, and as those re- 
cent Christians retained many erroneous impressions, received and cher- 
ished from their infancy, it could not be but that various disagreements and 
contests would early arise among them. The first of these contests re* 
lated to the necessity of observing the law of Moses, It broke out in the 
church of Antioch ; and its issue is stated by Luke^ Acts xv. This con- 
troversy was followed by many others ; partly with Jewish Christians, too 
much attached to their national religion ; partly with persons captivated 
with a species of fanatical philosophy ; and partly with some who abused 
the Christian doctrines, which they ill understood, to the gratification of 
their appetites and lusts.(ll) St. Paul and the other apostles, often men- 
tion these controversies ; but so cursorily and concisely, that we can hardly 
ascertain the exact points controverted. 

§ 13. Of all these contests, the greatest and most important seems to 
have been, that relating to the way of attaining to justification and salva- 
tion, which Jewish teachers excited at Rome and in other Christian church- 
es. For while the apostles everywhere inculcated, that all hopes of jus- 
tification and salvation should be placed solely on Jesus Christ and his 
merits, these Jewish teachers ascribed to the law and to the works which 
Christ enjoined, the chief influence in procuring everlasting happiness. 
This error not only led on to many others, which were prejudicial to the 
religion of Christ, but was connected with the highest dishonour to the 
Saviour. For they who maintained that a life regulated according to the 
law, would give a title to eternal rewards, could not hold Christ to be the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but merely a prophet, or a di- 
vine messenger among men. It cannot therefore appear at all strange, 
that St, PoiJ, in his J^pistle to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

J\ 13. The controversy respecting the necessity of the Mosaic rites in 
er to salvation, was wisely decided by the apostles, Acts xv. But 
great as the apostolic influence was, that deep-rooted love of the Mosaic 
law which was handed down from their fathers, could not be wholly erad- 
icated from the minds of the Jewish Christians, and especially of those 
living in Palestine. It diminished a liule, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the prostration of the temple by the Romans ; yet it did not wholly 
subside. Hence it was, as we shall see hereafter, that a part of the Jew- 
ish Christians separated from the other brethren, and formed a distinct 
sect attached to the law oUHoses. 

describe rather the practice of tbe second and zi., p. 952. [J. F, Buddeui, Ecclesia 

thiid centuries, than that of the first. — 2V.] Apostolica ; and, still better, Ch. W. Fr, 

(11) Condocive to the illustration of these Walchf V olstandiffe Historic der Ketzereien, 

controTersiea, are the investigations of ff^rm. Spaltungen, u. s. f.,Tol. i., p. 68, &c. ; and 

WUsius, Miscellanea Sacra, torn, il, ezerc. A. Neander, Geschichte der Pflantzung und 

zi., zzi., zxii., p. 668, &c. Camj^. Vi- Leitung der christl. Kirche durch die Apos- 

iringa, Obeervatt. saci»., lib. iv., c. ix., x., tel, Hamb., 1832.--rr.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HUTORT OF RITK8 AND CERBM<»IIE8. 

^ 1. Baptiim and the Lord's Supper appointed by Christ.—^ 3. Rites institated bj th* 
Apostles.—^ 3. The Jewish Kites retained.— ^ 4. Public Assemblies of Christians, and 
Times for Meeting.—^ 6. Places of Meeting.—^ 6. Mode of Woruhip.—^ 7. Lord's 
Supper and Agapae.— ^ 8. Baptism.— $ 9. Anointing the Sick.— ^ 10. Fssting 

§ 1. Although the Christian religion has the greatest simplicity, and 
requires nothing but faith and love ; yet it could not wholly dispense with 
external rites and institutions. Jesus himself esUblished but two rites, 
which it is not lawful either to change or to abrogate ; viz., baptism and the 
Lord's supper. Yet these are not to be considered as mere ceremonies, 
olr* as having only a symbolical import ; but as having also a sanctifying 
influence on the mind. That he chose to establish no more rites, ought to 
convince us, that ceremonies are not essential to the religion of Christ; 
and that the whole business of them, is left by him to the discretion and 
free choice of Christians. 

J 2. Many considerations leave us no reason to doubt, that the friends 
apostles of the Saviour, sanctioned in various places the use of other 
rites ; which they either tolerated from necessity, or recommended for 
good and solid reasons. Yet we are not to suppose that they have any- 
where inculcated and established any permanent system of clerical rights 
and prerogatives ; nor that they prescribed the same^ites and forms in all 
churches. On the contrary, various things go to show, that Christian 
worship was from the beginning regulated and conducted differently, in 
different places ; and this, no doubt, with the approbation of the apostles 
and their coadjutors and disciples ; and that in this whole matter, much 
regard was shown to the former opinions, customs and laws of different 
nations (1) 

(1) {It appears that even so late as the very probable that JbAn, for certain reasons, 

third and fourth centuries, there was consid- did ordain in Asia, that the feast of Easter 

erable jAifierence in the mode of conducting should be kept at the time the Jews kept it ; 

religious worship among Christians. See and that Peter and Pond ordered otherwise 

Irenaiis, quoted by Eutebiutt Hist. Eccles , at Rome. Further, the Greek and Latin 

1. v., cap. 24. Sozomen^ Hist. Eccles., 1. churches had a contest on the question, 

vii., cap. 19. Socraice^ Hist. Eccles., 1. v., whether leavened or unleavened bread should 

ci^. 22. Augustine, Epist. 54, 0pp., tom. be used in the sacred supper. And both 

ii., p. 93. A part of this difference in rites churches claimed to have their customs 

and ceremonies, appears to have come down handed down to them from the apostles ; 

faom the apostolic times. For when a con- and, for the reasons before mentioned, both 

test arose in the second century, between were probably in the right. — Even the Cath- 

the Oriental and the Occidental Christians, olics often admit this diversity of ceremonies 

respecting the day on which Easter should be in the apostolic church; e. g., Jo. Bona^ 

ibserved ; we are informed by EueebiuSf Rerum Liturg., 1. i., c. 7, ^ 2, Opp., p. 208, 

Hist. Eccl., 1. v., cap. 23, 24), that the and the Jesuit Jo. Hardmn, makes no scru- 

former maintained, that John was the author pie to assert that Paul enjoined on the 

of their custom ; and the latter, that Peter Greeks cm form for the consecration of 

and Paid were the authors of theirs. Both priests ; and Peter on the Romans another, 

churches were probably correct ; for it is His book is entitled : La Dissertation du P 
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§ 3. I am therefore induced to diesent from those* who think that the 
Jewish rites and forms were everywhere transferred by the apostles and 
their disciples to the Christian assemblies. In those churches, indeed* 
which were composed either wholly or principally of Jews, I can easily 
believe, the Jewish rites were so far retained as the different characters 
of the two religions would permit* And tliis may be evinced by a good 
many examples. But that the same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, is not merely uncertain, but in- 
credible. Because it was proper that the rituajs of those early times should 
be rariously modelled, according to the peculiarities of genius and charac- 
ter in different nations. 

^ 4. As there was diversity in the practice of Christians, it will be very 
difficult to make statements relative to their mode of worship and other 
customs and regulations, which will be equally applicable to all the coun* 
tries in which Christianity flourished. Yet there are a few regulations 
which may be considered as common to all Christians ; and of these, we 
ahall give a brief account. — ^The Christians of this century, assembled for 
the worship of God and for their advancement in piety, on the first day ef 
the week^ the day on which Christ reassumed his life ; for that this day was 
set apart for religious worship by the apostles themselves, and that, after 
the example of Sie church of Jerusalem, it was generally observed, we 
hav9 unexceptionable testimony .(2) Moreover, those congregations which 
either lived intermingled with Jews, or were composed in great measure 
of Jews, were accustomed also to observe the seventh day of the week, as 
a sacred day :(3) for doing which the other Christians taxed them with 
no wrong.— As to anaiMi/ religious days, they appear to have observed twos 
the one, in memory of Christ^s resurrection ; the other, in commemoration 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles.(4) To these may be 
added, those days on which holy men met death for Christ's sake ; which, 
it is most probable, were sacred and solemn days, from the very commence* 
ment of the Christian church. (6) 

U Courayer snr la racceaeion des Evetqacs deroted but one elated day to their public 

Auglois et wax la validity de leur ordiuatioD, worship ; and, beyond all controveny, that 

refulee, torn, ii.', p. 13, Paris, 1725, Svo, was what we call the Lord^e day, or the first 

tadd A. Krazer^ de Apostolicis, nee non day of the week. 

antiquis eccl. Occident. Lituxsiis, sect i., (4) Although some have doubted whether 

cap. i., ^ 2, p. 8, ed. Augusts Vind., 1786.] the day called Peniuost ( WMtsunday) was 

SeeMoeheim's Institut. Biajores hist. Christ, a sacred day so early as the first ceutuxy, 

p. 876. — Sehl.] (see J. BinghMn, Ongines Eccles., Ub. u., 

(2) Pk. J. Hartmanti, de Rebut gestis cap. 6)— yet I am induced, by very weighty 

ChrifltiaDor. sub Aposiolis, cap. zv., p. 387. reasons, to believe that, from the b^nnmg, 

J. Hen, Biihmer, Diss, i., Juns eccles. anti- it was l^Id equally sacred with the Jnueoeer 

qui de staio die Chrietiaiior., p. 20, dee. (or Eaeter day). Perhaps, also, ( (tomI 1^ 

(See, .also, Acts xi., 7 ; ii., 1 ; 1 Cor. xvi., day), the Friday on whicn our Saviour died, 

1, 3: Apoe. i., 10. jP/iny, Epist., lib. x., was, from the earliest times, regarded with 

cp. 97, n. 7. — Schl.'] more respect than other da^s of the week. 

(a) Stepk. CureeUaetLe, Diatriba de esu See' J. Gothofred, in Codicem llieodos.^ 



0pp. Theol., p. 958. Crabr, torn, i., p. 138. Aeeeman, Biblioth. orient. 

AlSatpinaeue, Observatt Eccles., lib. I, Vstican., tom. i., p. 217, 237. Martene, 

Ah« xiii.,p. 53. In vain some learned men Tbesaur. Anecdotor., tom. v., p. 66. 

iatMmr to persuade us, that in all the early (5) [These were called namitia fnarty^ 

chnrehes hoih days, or the fiaret and lael rum (Uie martyre* hirthdaye). See Com. 

days of the week, were held sacred. The Sagiitaniu, de Natalitiis martyrum, repub- 

chuxches of Bithynia, mentioned by P/tiqr, lished by CremiM, syntagma i., diss, philol., 
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^ 5. The places of assembling were, undoubtedly, ^e private dwellbg 
houses of Christians. Bat as necessity required that when a congregation 
was formed and duly regulated, some fixed uniform place for its meetings 
should be designated ; and as some furniture was requisite for their accom- 
modation, sach as books, tables, and benches, which could not conveniently 
be transported from place to place, especially in those perilous times ; it 
was undoubtedly the case, that the |^ce of their assemblies soon became, 
instead of a private room, a sort of public one. (6) These few remarks, I 
conceive, are sufficient to determine that long controversy, whether the ear» 
ly Christians had tenths or not /(7) If the word tenuis may denote a 
dwelling-house^ or even a part of one, which is devoted to the public ezer* 
cises of religion, yet without any idea of holiness attached to it, and which 
is not separated from all profane or secular uses ; then I can readily admit, 
that the earliest Christians had temples. 

§ 6. In these public assemblies of Christians, the holy scriptures were 
read ; which, for that purpose, were divided into portions or lessons. Then 
followed an exhortation to the people, neither eloquent nor long, but full of 
warmth and love. If any signified that they were moved by a divine af- 
flatus, they were allowed successively to state what the Lord commanded ; 
the other prophets who were present judging how much authority was due 
to them, I Cor. xiv., 16. Afterwards, the prayers which constituted no 
inconsiderable part of public worship, were recited after the bishop. (8) «To 
these succeeded hymns ; which were sung, not by the whole assembly, 
but by certain persons, during the celebration of the sacred supper and the 
feasts of charity. The precise order and manner of performing all these 
parts of religious worship, in the various Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained ; yet it is most probable, that no one of these exercises 
was wholly omitted in any church.(9) 

^ 7. The prayers of Christians were followed by oblations of bread, wine, 
and other things, for the support of the ministers of the church and the poor. 
For every Christian who had any thing to spare, brought his gift and of- 
fered it in a sense to the Lord.(10) From these gifts, so much bread and 
wine as were requisite for the Lord's supper, were set apart, and conse- 
crated by prayers offered solely by the bishop, to which the people respond- 
ed amen.(ll) The distributers of the sacred supper were the deacons, 

1099. In the teconi century these nitalitia 39. Jot. JKn^Jlam, Origines Eccles., libu 

were everywhere observed ; ind they sie viii., ch. i., and others. 

often mentioned by TertuUum. and Cypri- (8) See JiuHn Martyr, Apologia 8ecii»> 

on. And in the epistle of the churui of da, p. 98, dec. 

Smyrna to Philomelius, in Etuehkut Hist (9) This must be understood of the chorch- 

Eccles.f lib. iv., c. 16, the observance of the es that were fully established and regulated. 

day of Pciycarft martyrdom is mentioned. For in the nascent churches, which had not 

— ScA/.] become duly regulated, I can believe one or 

(6) See Cam'jp, Vitringa, de Synagoga other of these exercises might be omitted, 
vetere, 1. i., pt.iii., cap. i., p.43S. [It may (10) See Christ. MaU. Pfug, Dissertt 
be inferred from Acts xix., 8; 1 Cor. xi., deoblatione et consecratione Eucharistica ; 
S3 ; xiv., 35, and Ja. ii., 2, that Christians in his Syntagma DisserU. Thedog., Stut- 
tben had certain determinate places for hold- gard, 1720, 8vo. 

ing public worship. — Schl.^ (11) Juttyn Martyr^ Apologia Seeunda, 

(7) See Dav. BUmd^ll, de Episcopis et p. 96, &o. The writers on the ceremonies 
Presbyt, sect, iii., p. 216, 243, 246. Just, of the sacred supper, are mentioned by Jo. 
Hen. Bohmer, Diss, ii., Juris eccles. antiq. de Alb. Eairieiuef Bibliograph. antiquaria, ci^ 
Antelucanis ChrisUanorum eoBtibus, ^ iv., p. zi., p. 895, dtc. 
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This most holy ordinance was followed by sober repasts, which, from their 
design, were denominated agapae^ feasts of charity. (12) The various dif- 
ficulties which occur in the accounts respecting these feasts, wiU, undoubt^ 
edly, be solved with ease, by admitting that the earliest Christians were 
governed by different rules, and did not everywhere celebrate either this or 
other institutions in the same manner. 

§ S. In this century baptism was administered in convenient places, 
without the public assemblies ; and by immersing the candidates wholly in 
water.(13) At first, all who were engaged in jpropagating Christianity, ad- 
ministered this rite : nor can it be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity, could baptize his own disciple. 
But when the churches became more regulated, and were provided with 
rules of order, the bishop alone exercised the rieht of baptizing all the new 
converts to Christianity ; though in process of time, as the limits of his 
church were enlarged, he imparted this right to the presbyters and eAor- 
episeapi ; reserving however the confirmation of those baptisms which were 
administered by presbyters. (14) As to the ceremonies, which in this early 
period were superadded to baptism for the sake of order and decency, we 
are not able to say any thing with certainty ; nor do we think it safe to es 
timate the rules of that age, by the customs of subsequent times. 

§ 9. The early Christians, when dangerously sick, sent for the elders 
of the church, agreeably to Ja. v., 14 ; and after the sick man had confess- 
ed his sins, the elders commended him to God in devout supplication, and 
anointed him with oil. Many things in regard to this rite, may be, and 
have actually been, subjects of controversy. But the silence of the ancient 
writers, prevents our coming to any certain conclusions. For though there 
is no reason to doubt that this rite prevailed extensively among Christians, 
yet it is rarely mentioned in the writings of the ancient8.(15) 

^ 10. No law was enacted by Christ and his apostles concerning fasts ; 
but the custom obtained, that most Christians occasionally and privately 
joined abstinence from their food with their prayers ; and especially when 
engaged in undertakings of great importance, 1 Cor. vii., 5. How much 
time a man should spend in this exercise, was left to the private judgment 
of each individual; nor did a person expose his character at all, if he thought 
it sufficient for him to observe only the rules of strict temperance.( 16) Of 

(12) The writers conceniag the ofopaej coming this custom, are collected by Jo. 
are mentioned by Tko. lUigy Selects Histor. Launoij de Sacramento unctionis infinno* 
Eccles. capita, saecul ii., cap iii., p. 180, rum, cap. i., p. 444, 0pp., torn. i. Among 
&c., and Vhrist. Matt. PfaffiAe Originibus these passages, very few are to be found in 
Juris Eccles., p. SS. the writers of the first centuries ; yet there 

(13) See Ger. Jo. Fosntu, de Baptismo, is here and there one, which has escaped 
difl^. i., thes. yi., p. 31, dec, and the authors the notice of this Tery learned man. [The 
Tecommended by /. A. Fahrichis, Bibliogr. principal writers on this subject, are men- 
Antiquar, cap. ad., ^ jxf.t p. 389, Ac. tioned by J. C. Wolf, Curae Philol. et Crit , 

(14) These remarks, I conceiye, go to tom. iv., on Ja. ▼., 14. — Tr.] 

elucidate and determine the questions so (16) Shepherd of ffcrmof, lib. iii., Simi- 

strenuously debated among the learned, con- lit. y., p. 931, 935, ed. Fabricii, at the close 

ceroinffthe right of administering baptism, of toI. iii. of his Codex Apocryph. N. T. 

See Just. Ben. Bothmer^ Diss, zi.. Juris [The best writer on this subject, is John 

eccles. antiqui, p. 500, dtc. Jo. U ClerCj Dailliy de Jejuniis et Quadragesimo, Da- 

Biblioth. umverselle et historique, tome iy., yent., 1654, 8yo, against whom, however, 

p. 93, dec. Beverege brings some objections, in Codex 

(15) Most of the ancient testimonies con- Csaon. yind. — SchL] 
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any solemn public fasts, except only on the anniversary day of the cmci- 
iixion of Christ, there is no mention in the most ancient times. Gradually, 
however, days of fasting were introduced ; first by custom, and ailerwarda 
by legal sanction* Whether any thing of this nature occurred in the first 
century, and what days were devoted to fasting, we have not the means of 
deciding. And yet I would not deny, that very specious arguments are 
adduced by those who think, that while the apostles were still living, 
or soon after their decease, the Christians in most places abstained from 
food, either wholly or partially, on the fourth and on the sixth days of the 
week.(l7) 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF REUOIOUS SEPARATIONS OR HERESIES. 

4 1. 8ect8 spnuiff up in the very Times of the Apostles. — $ 3. They mdoally inersMetf. 
— ^ 3. Sect of the Gnostics.—^ 4. It originated from Che OhenUl Philosophy. — ^ 6. 
They occasioned Tarious Enors in reg^ard to the Holy Scriptures and other Suhjects. — 
^ e. Gnostie Opinions concerning Christ. — 4 7. Their Moral Doctrines. — ^ 8. mw they 
supported their Doctrines. — (f 9. Causes of Disagreement among themselres. — { 10. 
Dositheos. — ^ 11. Simon Magus was not a lf<fr«(ic. — ^ 12. His Histoir. — ^ 13. .His 
Doctrines. — ^ 14. Menander.--^ 15. Whether there was a Sect of Nicolaitans. — ^ 16. 
Cerinthus, and the Corinthians. — i 17. Nazareans and Ebionites, properly belong to 
the Second Century. 

^ 1. 'Christian churches had scarcely been gathered and organized, 
when here and there men rose up, who, not being contented with the 
simplicity and purity of that religion which the apostles taught, sought 
out new inventions, and fashioned religion according to their own liking. 
This appearb, from various passages in the epistles left us by the apostles, 
and particularly from PauPs epistles. For in these, there is frequent 
mention of persons, who either endeavoured to mould the Christian doe^ 
trines into conformity with that philosophy or yvijaig,{\) to which they 
were addicted ; or who were disposed to combine with -Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Several of these corrupters of religion 
are likewise expressly named ; as Hymenaeus and Alexander, Philetus^ 
Hermogenes, Phygellus, Demos, and Diotrephes.(2) If, however, from this 
list, Alexander, Hymenaeus, and Philetus be excepted, the others appear 
to<be, rather apostates from the practice of religion, than corrupters of its 
principles. {3) 

(17) See Wil. Beverege, Codex Canon, viii., p. 84. J. Fr. Buddeui, de Ecclesia 

vindic, tom. ii., Patr. Apostol., p. 166. Apostolica, cap. ▼., p. 292» &c.— [As to 

(1) 1 Tim. vi., 20, and ch. i., 3, 4 ; Tit. iii., Hymenatus and Philetiu, we are informed 
; Coloss. ii., 8. bv St. Paul, 2 Tim. ii., 17, 18, comp., 1 

(2) [Concerning Diotrephes, there is a Tim. i., 19, 20, not only in general, that 
particubr tract by SUmUr, 1768.— ScW.] they had swerreid from sound doctrine ; but 

(3) 2 Tim. ii., 18, and elsewhere. See their particular error is pointed out. They 
also the elaborate discussions concerning taught that a resurrection of the dead was no 
these men, by Camp. Vitringa, Observ. Sa- longer to be anticipated, it beine already 
crae,lib. iv., cap. iz.,p. 952. Thomas Ittig, passed; and they laboured to m&e prose- 
de Haerosiarchis aevi Apostol, sect, i., cap. tytes to this opinion. See J. G. Wakh^ 
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^ 2. So lone as the greater part of the apostles were alive, to watch 
orer the churches, these innovators were not very successful, and seem 
to have had no great number of followers. But gradually, they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of all those whom Christ had 
himself instructed, they laid the foundations^ those sects, which after- 
wards exceedingly disturbed the Christian community and gave rise to so 
many contests. The history of these sects is very obscure ; indeed, the 
most obscure part of ecclesiastical history. This obscurity arises, partly 
from the deficiency of ancient records ; partly^ from the tenets of these 
sects, which for the most part were singularly caliginous and remote from 
common apprehension; and partly, from the ignorance and hostility of 
those who have written concerning them. This however is perfectly 
clear, that no one who loves the truths which the Bible inculcates, can 
find any thing to commend in the peculiarities of these sects. (4) 

^ 3. At the head of all the sects which disturbed the peace of the 
church, stand the Gnostics ; who claimed ability to restore to mankind 
the lost knowledge (yvciaig) of the true and supreme God ; and who an- 
nounced the overthrow of that empire, which the creator of the world and 
bis associates had set up> It is, indeed, the common opinion, and sup- 
ported by the testimony of Clemens Alezandrinus, (Stromat*, 1. vii., c. 17., 
p. 898, 899,) that the Gnostic sects first arose after the decease of the apos* 
ties, in the reign of Adrian ; and that previously, no discords haa produced 
separations from the church. But the sacred scriptures themselves — to 
flay nothing of other ancient documents — put it beyond controversy, that 
even in the^r^^ century, i^irarious places, men infected with the Gnostic 
leprosy began to erect soc^ties distinct from the other Christians ; 1 John 

Ezeicitat de Hymenaeo et Phileto ; in bis written ; by Thorn. luig, de Haeresiarchis 
Miscell. Sacn., lib. i., p. 81, du:. — As to aevi ApostoUci et Apostiriico proximi, I^ips., 
Alexander, it is still contested whether the 1690; 4to, and an Appendix, Lips., 1696, 
Alexander in 1 Tim. i., 20, and 2 Tim. iv., 4to ; by Renatiu MasntetuSy Dissertt. Ir»- 
14, and in Acts ix., 33, be one and the same naeo piaemissae ; and by Sebast. le Nam de 
person. The greater part belieye the affirm- TiUemont, Memoires pour serrir k rhistoire 
%i&9e. But lUumann, (Expos, of the New de TEglise. Bat sll tnese, and others whom 
Test, Tol. vi-f p. 363), and Dr. Moeheim, I pass over, have rather collected nuUeriale 
(Comment, de Rebus (Jhrist. ante C. M., p. for a history of these sects, than written the 
178X support the negative ; being inclined history itself. Among the Lutherans Ahr, 
to bdieve that there were two persons of this Hinekelnumnf Ja. Thwnasiutt Jo. Hen. Hor^ 
name. The younger Wakh, (Entwurf der ImSf and among the Reformed Ja. Bae^ 
Ketzereyen, p. 127), prefers abiding by the nage and Henry DodweU have either prom- 
common opinion. — Hermogenee and PhygeU ised the world such a history or attemptq^ 
hu are accused by Paul, 2 Tim. i., 15, of to write it ; but have done no more. We 
mAj having forsaken Um when he was im- must therefore still wait for some person of 
nisoned at Rome, which was tncorutaney, adequate ssgacity, fairness, and skill in an- 
Dut not heresy. — As to Demos, Paul tells cient philosophy and literature to aocom* 
us, 2 Tim. iv., 10, that, from love to the pUsh tnis difficult undertaking. [This has 
iporldjhe had forsaken him. But this gives been since attempted by C. W. F. Walch, 
no ground for charging him with being a her- Entwurf einer vollstandigen Historie der 
etic. — Diotrephee, mentioned in the 3d Ep. Ketzereyen, &c., 11 vols. 8vo, 1762-86. 
of John, is accused of a twofold fault ; viz., J^. Lacdner, Hist, of the Heretics, Lond., 
refusing to receive those whom the apostle 1780, 4u>. F. A. Letoald, de Doctrina 
recommended to his kind offices ;'ana set- Gnostics, Heidelb., 1818, 8vo. A. Nean» 
ting himself in opposition to the apostle, der, Genetische Entwickelung d. vomehm^ 
But neither of these offences is sufficient to sten gnost. Systeme, Berlin, 1818, 8vo, and 
constitute him a heretic. — Schl.'\ still better, in his Algem. (^esch. der Chr. 

(4) Professed histories of the sects which Relig- u Kiiche, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 602-859. 

■rose in this and the next century have been — 7r.] 

Vol. I— M 
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li., 18 ; 1 Tim. ti., 20 ; Col. ii., 8.(5) Yet these stray flocks did not 
become distinguished for their numbers, or for their fame and notoriety, 
till the times of Adrian* Under the appellation of Gnostics, are included 
all those in the first ages of the church, who modified the religion of 
Christy by joining with it ^ Oriental philosophy, in regard to the source 
of evil, and the origin of Ms material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy, have already been stated. 

^ 4. All those eastern philosophers, believing that rational souls bo- 
came connected with matter and the inhabitants of bodies, contrary to the 
will and pleasure of the supreme God, where in expectation of a mighty 
legate from the Deity, possessed of consummate wisdom and power ; who 
would imbue, with a knowledge of the true God, the spirits now oppressed 
with the load of their bodies, and rescue them from their bondage to the 
lords of this material world. When therefore some of them perceived, 
that Jesus and his friends wrought miracles of a salutary character, they 
were ready to believe that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, come to 
deliver men from the power of the Genii who governed this lower world, 
and to rescue souls from their unhappy connexion with material bodies. 
This supposition being admitted«into minds polluted with gross errors, 
they interpreted or rather perverted whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, so as to make it harmonise with their other opinions. 

^ 6. Hence there necessarily arose among them a multitude of opin- 
ions, which were extremely foreign from the precepts of Christ, Their 
belief, that the world was not created by the supreme God in whom is all 
perfection, but by one or more inferior deitilb of a bad or at least of an 
imperfect character, would not allow them to ^dmit the divine authority 
of the O. T. scriptures ; and it led some of them to venerate and extol the 
serpent, the prime author of sin among men, and likewise several of the 
vilest persons mentioned in the Jewish scriptures. The same belief in* 
duced them to contemn Moses^ and the religion he taught ; and to represent 
him as instigated to impose such hard and unsuitable laws on the Jews, 
by the world's Creator, who had no regard for human happiness, but only 
for his own glory and authority. Their belief that matter is eternal and 
the source of all evil, prevented them from putting a due estimate upon the 
human body ; and from favouring marriage, whereby bodies are produced ; 
and also from admitting the doctrine of the future resurrection of the body* 
Their belief, that malevolent genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and calamities of men, led them, 
almost universally, to addict themselves to magic^ or the art of weakening 
and paralyzing the power of those genii. I omit many other points, as not 
compatible with so summary a history as this. 

^ 6. Their principles required, that while they admitted Christ to be 
the Son of the supreme God, and a messenger sent from the Plerdma or 
upper world where God and his family dwell, for the benefit of miserable 
souls, they should yet hold most unworthy sentiments concerning his per- 

(5) [The reader will lecoUeet tbat Dr. who Uboored to penrert the tmth, and not 
Mo^umCs opinions concerning a matured of any aasociations of professed Cbristiaas 
Oriental philosophy existing so early as the which they had already organized into church- 
Apostolic age, baTe been much questioned, es upon their principles, and which consti- 
(See note (7), p. 61.) MoreoTer, the texU tuted regular heretical hodiu.-^Tr.] 
be quotes, speak only of certain fidse teackere 
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son and offices. They could not admit him to be truly God, nor truly man. 
Not truly God, because they held him, though begotten of God, to be yet 
much inferior to the Father : nor truly man, because everything concrete 
and corporeal, they believed to be intrinsically and essentially ml. So 
that most of them divested Christ of a material body, and denied him to 
have suffered for our sakes, what he is recorded to have endured. The 
cause of Christ^s coming among men, they said, was simply to strip the 
tyrants of this world, those impotent genii, of their power over the virtu- 
ous and heaven-bom souls of men ; and to teach men, how to withdraw 
tiieir ^y'me minds irom these impure bodies, and fit them for a union with 
God. 

^ 7. Their systems of morals, we are informed, were widely diiTerent 
For most of them recommended abstinence and austerity, and prescribed the 
most severe bodily mortifications ; in order that the soul, whose ill fate it 
was to be associated with a body, might enjoy greater liberty, and be able 
the better to contemplate heavenly things. For, the more this depraved 
and grovelling habitation of the soul is weakened and attenuated, the less 
will it be able to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of divine ob- 
jects. But some of them maintained, on the contrary, that we may safely 
indulge all our libidinous desires ; and that there is no moral difference in 
human actions. (6) This contrariety of opinions need not surprise us : be- 
cause one and the same principle naturally produced both systems. For 
persons who believed that their bodies were the very essence of evil, and 
calculated only to hold their souls in bondage, might, according as they 
were of a voluptuous or of a morose and austere disposition, either fall into 
the conclusion, that the acts of the body have no connexion with the soul 
^hen it has once attained to communion with God ; or, on the contrary, 
believe that the body must be strenuously resisted and opposed, as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

^ 8. As these extraordinary opinions required proof, which it was not 
easy to find in the writings of the apostles, recourse was had to falsehoods 
and impositions. Therefore when asked, where they had learned what 
they so confidently taught ; some produced fictitious books, under the names 
of Abraham^ Zoroaster^ and Christy or his apostles ; some pretended to 
have derived their principles from a concealed and secret doctrine taught 
by Christ ; some afiSrmed that they had arrived at this high degree of wis- 
dom, by an innate energy which existed in their own minds ; and some 
pretended that one Theudas^ a disciple of St. Paul, or Matthias, one of 
Christ's disciples, had been their teacher. Those of them, who. did not 
wholly reject the books of the New Testament, either interpreted them 
▼eiy absurdly, neglecting the true import of words, or corrupted them most 
basely, by retrenching what they disliked and adding what they pleased. 

§ 0. It is easy to see, how these persons, after assuming the name of 
Christians, became divided into numerous sects. In the first place, it ap- 
pears from what has been already stated, that they held very different 
opinions before they attended to Christianity. Hence, as each one en- 
deavoured to accommodate his own philosophical opinions to the Christian 
religion, it was the necessary consequence, that various systems of reli- 
gion were produced. Moreover, some of them were bom Jews, as Cmn- 

(6) See Clemens Alex,, Stromat, lib. iii., eip. v., p. 629, ed. Potter 
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thus and others, and did not wish to appear contemners of Moses ; whale 
others were wholly estranged from the Jewish religion, and could indulge 
themselves in liberties, which the former could not. And lastly, this wh(Se 
system of philosophy and religion was destitute of any fixed amid solid ba- 
sis, being the creature of their own fancy ; and who does not know, thai 
systems and projects which are the productions of the imagination, never 
have uniformity. 

§ 10. The heads and leaders of the philosophical sects which troubled 
ihe church in the first century, next come to be considered. The first 
place among th^m is, by many, given to Dositheus^ a Samaritan. JLsd it 
is sufficiently proved, that there was a man of this name among the Sar 
maritans, about the times of our Saviour ; and that he left a sect behind 
him. But all tke accounts we have of him, clearly show that he is to be 
ranked, not among those called heretics^ but among the enemies of the 
Chnstiaa name ; or, if it be thought more correct, amcmg the delirious and 
insane. For he wished to be thought to be himself the Messiak^ or that 
Prophet whom God had promised to the Jews ; and he therefore could not 
have held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassadori or have merely c<n> 
rupted his doctrines. (7) 

§ 11. What I have said of Dositheus, I would likewise say of Simonn 
Magus. This impious man is not to be ranked among those who corrupted 
Christianity by an intermixture of errors, or among the heretics ; but is to 
be classed among those who declared open war against Christianity ; and 
this notwithsunding nearly all the ancient and modem writers make him 
to have been the head^ the father^ and the ringleader of the whole heret- 
ical camp. For it is manifest from all the records we have of him, that 
after his defection from the Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour a| 
all; but set himself in opposition to Christ, and claimed to be himself the 
supreme power of God.(8) 

§ 12. What the ancients relate of the life and opinions of Simanj are so 
different and inconsistent, that some very learned men have concluded they 
could not all relate to one person ; and thus they would make out two 8i^ 
moHs; the one Simon Magus, who abandoned the Christian religion ; and 
the other a Gnostic pkUosopher* On this point men will judge as they 

(7) Ja. Basnage^ Histoire des Juifs, 1. ii., cient accoants aimply mention him among 
cap. xiii.» p. 307. RUh. Stmon^ Critique de the founders of aecU ; as Heguifjnu^ m 
la Jdiblioiheque des Auteurs Eccles., par M. EtuehnUy Hist. £ccl., I. It., c. 22. — ^It is 
du Pin, torn, iii., cap. xiii., p. 304. [Mo- said, his followers accounted him the Me»> 
skeim, Inst. hist. Chr. major., p. 376. C. siah ; (PAolnis, Biblioth. cxzx.), and that A«, 
W. F. Walcky Ketzerfaistone, i., p. 182. at first, claimed to be so ; but afterwards 
All the accounts make Dositheus to have retracted, in presence of his pupil Smum 
Zioed among the SamahUns ; one writer rep- Magus; {Clemens^ Recogn., 1. ii., 8, &c.) 
resents him, as an apostate Jew. Accord- — Eulogius, bp. of Alexandria in the Ber- 
ing to Origtn, (Philocal. i.), he was a rigor- enth century, wrote against the Dositheana, 
<nu observer of the law of Moses ; and par- (according to Photius, Biblioth. cxxx.), and 
ticularlv, allowed no one to move from the besides his pretended messiaahip, he attiib- 
spot where the Sabbath overtook him. Ac- utes to Dositheus various errors ; all of 
cording to Ejnphanius, (Harea., lib. i., pt. i., which coincided with either Sadduceai^, or 
her. 18, previous to the Christian heresies), Samaritan opinions. See J. E. C. Schmidt^ 
he was an apostate Jew, whose ambition be- Handb. d. coristl. Kirchengeschichte, vol i-t 
iojfilisappointed, he retired among the Sa- ^ 50, p. 214, dec. — Tr.} 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so rig- (8) See Origen^ adv. Celsum, lib. v., p. 
orously as to occasion his death. Other an- 272, ed. Spencer. 
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jdease ; but to «^ it appears neitber safe nor necessary to reject the testi* 
mony of the ancients that there was only .0110 Siinon.(O) He was by birth 
either a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying philosophy at Alexan* 
dria,(10) he professed to be a magician, as was common in that age ; and 
by his fictitious miracles, persuaded the Samaritans among others that he 
had received from God the power of controlling those evil spirits which 
afilict mankind; Acts viii., 9, 10. On seeing the miracles which Philip 
performed by divine power, Simon joined himself to Philip, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the Christians the art of working 
miracles. When cut off from this hope by the pointed reproof of Peter^ 
Acts yiii., 9, 10, he not only returned to his old course of sorcery, but 
wherever he went, he laboured to obstruct the progress of Christianity. 
The accounts of his tragical death, and of a statue decreed him at Rome, 
are rejected with great unanimity by the learned at the present day. They 
are at least uncertain and improbable.(ll) 

§ 13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to ^at class of philosophers who 
admitted as co-existent with the supreme and all-perfect God, not only 
eternal matter^ but an evil deity who presides over it. And if I mistake 
not, he was one of those in this class who believed matter to have been 
eternally animated, and at a certain period to have brought forth, by its in- 
herent energies, that depraved being who now rules over it, surrounded by 
numerous attendants. From this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning fate, the indifference of human 
actions, the impurity of the human body, the power of magic, &c., would very 
naturally follow. (12) The most shocking of all his abominations was, his 

(9) See the Dissertation by G. C. Vod- sratiate himself with Nero, he attempted to 



qer, revised and published by Motheim, 
l>ifls. ad Hislor. £Gclea. Pertmentes, vol. 
ii., p. 65, dec, de uno Simone Mago. [The 
idea of tew Simons, the one a Samaritan 
mentioned in Acts viii., the other a Jewish 
philosopher in the reign of DomUian and the 
lather of all the Gnostic sects; was first 
thrown OQt as a eonjeeture, by Camp. Ft- 
triitga, Observ. sacrar., L ▼., c. 12, } 9, p. 
169, and aflerwards defended by C. A. Heur 
mofm. Acta erudit., Lips., for April, A.D. 
1717, p. 179, and J. it Beausoire, Diss. 
oar les Adamites, pt. ii., subjoined to VEn" 
faut^M Histoire de la guerre dea Hussites, 
4 1, p. 350, dtc.— But this hypothesis is 
DOW generally given up. — Tr.] 

(10) Clemm^nOi homil ii., in Patr. 
Apostol., torn, ii., p. 633. 

(U) See Im. de Beaueobre, Histoire de 
Manich^, p. 303, 895. Anlh. van Dale, 
Diss, de Statua Simonis; annexed to his 
book de Oraculis, p. 579. Sal. DeyHng, 
Obaenratt. sacrar., 1. i., observ. zzxvi., p. 
140. Seb. Tillenumt, Memoires pour servir 
a rhistoire de PEglise, torn, i., p. 340, and 
mmieious others.— [What Arnobnu, adv. 
Gemes, 1. ii, p. 64, ed. Herald, and after 
him many othen relate, with some varie^, 
eoDceining Simon's death ; viz., that while 
pnctinng magic at Rome, in order to io- 



9y, being assisted by evil spirits ; but that 
by the pFsyers of St. Peter, the evil spirits 
were compelled to let him fall, which either 
killed him outright, or broke his bones and 
so mortified him, that he killed himself; it 
too improbable, and has too much the as- 
pect otficlion, to ffain credit in this enlight- 
ened age.-~And the mistake of Juetin MS" 
tyr, Apol. L, c. 34, who says he saw a pub- 
lic statue, inscribed to Simon, on an island 
in the Tiber at Rome ; has been satisfacto 
rily accounted for, since the discoveiy in th« 
year 1574, of a stone in the Tiber at Rome 
bearing this inscription : Senumi Saneo, JOu 
Fidio. For this inscription, which Justin, 
being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
stand, was undoubtedly intended for an an 
cient pagan god. — TV.] 

(12) The disaerUtion of Jo. Hen. Horbiue 
de Simone Mago» though a juvenile produc 
tion and needing correction in style, I pre 
fer to all othen on this subject. It will b4 
found republished by Jo. Voigtiue, in the 
Biblioth. Haeresioloffica, tom. i., pt. iii., p. 
51 1. Horbius tteaSa closely in the steps of 
his preceptor, Ja. Thonuuius; who veiy 
clearly saw the source of those numerous er- 
rors by which the Gnostics, and especially Si- 
mon, were infected. The other writers who 
have treated of Simon, are enumeiated b| 
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pretence that the greatest and most powerful of the divine Aeons of the 
male sex, resided in himself; and likewise, that another Aeon of the fe- 
male sex, the mother of all human souls, resided in his mistress Helena ; 
and his proclaiming that the supreme God had despatched him down to 
this world, to break up the empire of the world's creator, and to deliver 
Helena out of that tyrant's hand8.(13) 

§ 14. From Simon Magus it is said, Menander^ who was also a Samar* 
itan, learned his doctrine ; which is no more true than what the ancients 
relate, that all the heretical sects derived their origin from this Simon. 
Menander is to be stricken from the list of proper heretics^ and to be classed 
among the lunatics and madmen, who foolishly arrogated to themselves the 
character of saviours of mankind. For it appears from the testimony of 
Irenmus^ Justin Martyr ^ and TertuUianf{l4) that he wished to be thought 
one of the Aeons sent from the upper world, or the Plerdmot to succour 
the souls that were here suffering miserably in material bodies ; and to af- 
ford them aid against the machinations and the violence of the demons who 
govern our world. As he erected his religious system on nearly the same 
fundamental principles as Simon did his, the ancients supposed that he 
must have been a ^ciple of Simon. 

§ 16. If those now mentioned are excluded from the number of the her^ 
sties of the first century, the first place among the Christian sects, and also 
among those denominated Gnostics, seems to belong to the Nicolaitans ; 
of whom Jesus Christ himself expressed his detestation, Apoc ii., 6, 14, 
16. It is true the Saviour does not tax them with errors in matters oifaUh^ 
but only with licentious conduct^ and a disregard of the injunction of the 
apostles to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from fornication, Acts 
XV., 20. But the writers of the second and the following centuries. Ire-- 
nmuSf Tertullian^ Clemens Jl/e«.,(16) and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics, concerning two principles of all 
things, and concerning the Aeons, and the origin of the present world. 
Whether this testimony is to be admitted, or whether we are to suppose 
that the ancients confounded two different sects which bore the same name ; 
tSe one the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the other a Gnostic sect of the 
second century, founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a question which ad- 
mits of doubt. (16) 

Voiftius, vlU supra, p. 667. [See C. W. F, (16) [See Demonstratio Seete NicoUitft- 
Wateht Historie der Ketzer., toI. i., p. 168, ram, tdv. doctisi. ejus oppagnatoret, cum 
&o. The English reader will find a full, Supplemento, in Motkeim^s I>iss. ad Hie- 
but not rerjr accurate account o( Simon in tor. £ccle8. pertinent., yoI. i., p. 389-496. 
Calmet'9 Dictionaij of the Bible.~7V.] Also Mo»kem?9 Institut. Hist. Christ. m»- 

(13) Some veiy learned men, I am aware, jor., p. 46 ; and Conunent. de Reb. Chiisl. 
haye supposed that the ancient accounts of ante Constant. M., p. 196 ; and especialij 
Simon's Helena should be intexpreted alle- C. W. F. Waleh, Entw. d. Gescb. d. Ket- 
gorically ; and that Simon intended, by the zerejen, toI. i., p. 167. All the ancients, 
name of Helena, to indicate maUer^ or the except John CoMsiamu, (CoUatio zviii., c. 
soul, or something, I know not what. But 16), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, the 
for such an allegorical interpretation, it would deacon, (Acts yi. , 5), was either the founder 
be easy to show, there is uttle foundation. or the accidental cause of this sect. Iretueus 

(14) [Irenausy lib. i., c. 23. JuMtin Mar- makes him to haye been the fowUer of it. 
lyr, Apol. ii., p. 69. TertulUan, de Anima, But dement Alex. sUtes that an incautioua 
cap. 50, and de Resurrect., c. 6. — TV.] speech or act of his gaye occaetcn only to 

(16) [Jraunif, lib. iii., c. 8, and 1. ii., c. tnis sect. For he b^ng one day accused 
27. TertvU.f de Prnscxipt., c. 46. Clem, of too much attention to his wife, yvhen be 
Alex., Strom., 1. iii., c. 4.— -TV.] came to defend himself he publicly diyoiced 
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§ 16. With greater propriety we may reckon among the Qnostica, Ce- 
rinthus^ a Jew by birth, (1 7) but educated and taught philosophy at Alezan- 
dria.(l8) Though some of the learned have chosen to assign him rather 
to the second century than to the fir8t,(10) yet it appears that it was while 
8t, John was still living, that he endeavoured to form a new sect and to 
inculcate a singular system of religion, compounded of the doctrines and 
principles of Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and Jews. From the 
Gnostics he borrowed the notions of a Plerdma^ Aeons^ a Demiurge^ &c., 
but these he so modified that they appeared not wholly inconsistent with 
the opinions of the Jews, llierefore, to the creator of this world, whom 
also he acknowledged to be the sovereign and the lawgiver of the Jewish 
nation, he ascribed a nature possessed of the highest virtues and derived 
from the true God ; but which, he affirmed, had gradually receded from 
its primitive excellence and deteriorated. Hence God had determined to 
subvert his power, by means of one of the blessed Aeons whose name was 
Christ. This Christ had entered into a certain Jew named Jesus, (a very 
righteous and holy man, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordinary genera- 
tion), by descending upon him in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. After his union with Christ, 
this Jesus vigorously assailed the God of the Jews, tlie world's creator ; 
and by his instigation Jesw was seized by the rulers of the Jewish nation 



her, usbg the ezpression, ^t vagaxpv^off' 
^ai rf aapid 6ii, it is proper to abuse the 
flesh; i. e., to subdae its conupt propensi- 
ties. This speech was aflerwara perversely 
applied by a Gnostic association to justify 
tueir abomins^ons. To this account, agree 
EusehitUt Hist. Eccl, 1. iii., c. 29. Theod- 
oret, Hsret. Fab., 1. iii., c. 1, torn. iT., 0pp., 
p. 226 ; and AugusHnef de Heres., cap. 6. 
Now the question arises, whether there ac- 
tually was in the time of St. John, a hereti- 
cal party holding different fundamental prin- 
cinles from the orthodox, and distinguish- 
ea by the name of NicolaUafu. Some say 
there was ; others say there was not. Dr. 
Mosheim takes the affirmatiTe, on account 
of the historical credibility of the fathers, 
and the literal import of the words used 
in the Apocalypse. The next question is. 
Who was the founder of this sect 1 Here, 
some follow Irenaus; others follow Cle- 
mens Alex. ; and some, among whom is Br. 
MoAeim, think it probable there were two 
persons of the name of Nicolaus. If this 
supposition be admitted, it will be easy to 
account for the fact, that the Nicolaitans of 
the fathers are accused of Gnosticism, while 
there is no mention of it in the Apocalypse. 
— Btatmgarten^s Auszug der Ejrchenges- 
ehichte, th. i., p. 458.^;SrcA/.] 
* (17) [For Epiphamus states, Hnres. 
zxviiL, ^ 3, that he was eireumciaed; and 
Johannea Damaseemts, de Hares., cap. 8, 
that his followers were Jews. His doctrines, 
also, show a higher respect for the Jewish 



forms of worship, than is common for the 
Gnostic heretics. Wakh^s £ntw. der His- 
torie der Ketz., yol. i., p. 260.— ScA/.] 

(18) Theodoret, Fabul. H»ret., lib. ii., 
cap. 3, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 219. 

(19) See Sam. Barnage, Anna!, polit 
eccles., tom. ii., p. 6. Peter Faydit, 
Eclaircisements sur Thistoire eccles. de 
deux premiers siecles, oap. t., p. 64; and 
others. — With these, Jo. Fr. Buddeus con- 
tends, de Ecclesia Apostol., cap. t., p. 412 ; 
[and TUlemont, Mtfmoires pour serrir k I'his- 
toire de TEglise, tome ii., p. 486 ; and Jfo- 
sheim, Institut. Hist, eccles. major., sec. i., 
p. 439, die. They who place Cerinthus in 
the second century, relv cniefly on two hTgH' 
ments. The first is, that the ancient writers 
who treat of the heretics, set down Cerinthus 

'after Marcion, [rather after Carpocrates. — 
Tr.'\ The other rests on a spurious letter of 
W*is, bishop of Rome, [in the middle of the 
secojid century. — TV.], to Justus, bishop of 
Vienne ; in which Pius laments that Cerin- 
thus was at that time makinff many prose- 
lytes. The epistle may be found in Con- 
stant. Epistol. Pontific, Append., tom. i., p. 
19, [and in Btntiw, Concil. Gen., tom. i.,p. 
124. — TV.] But the first argument proves 
nothing, because the historians of tho here- 
sies pay no resard to chronological order ; 
and the seecma falls, because the epbtle is 
not genuine. — iSfcAi.]— >But, see on this sub- 
ject, Fr. Ad. Lampe, Commentar. in Johan. 
Prolog., Ub. ii., c. 3, i 13, dec., p. 181, dec. 
-Tr.] 
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and nailed to the cross. Bat when Jesus was apprehended, Christ flew 
away to heaven ; so that only the man Jesus was put to death. Cerinlhus 
required his followers to worship the supreme God, the father of Christy 
together with Christ himself; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, whom 
he accounted the creator of this worid ; and while they retained some parts 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives chiefly by the precepts of Christ, 
He promised them a resurrection of their bodies ; which would be suc- 
ceeded by eicquisite delights in the millenary reign of Christ ; and then 
would follow a happy and never-ending life in the celestial world. For 
Cerinthus supposed that Christ would hereafter return, and would unite 
himself again with the man Jesus^ in whom he had before dwelt, and 
would reign with his followers during a thousand years in Palestine. (20) 
^17. Those who maintained the necessity of the Afosaic law and cer- 
emonies in order to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so far in this 
century, as to have no communion with those who thought diflerently. 
They were of course accounted brethren, though weaker ones. But after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem in the reign of Adrian, when they 
withdrew from the other Christians and set up separate congregations, 
they were regarded as sectarians, who had deviated from the true doctrines 
of Christ. Hence arose the names, NaMareans{2l) and Ebianites ;{22)hy 
which those Christians, whose errors originated from an attachment to the 
Mosaic law, were discriminated from the other Christians, who held that 
the Mosaic ceremonial law was abrogated by Christ. These Nasareans 
or Elnonites, though commonly set down among the sects of the apostolic 
age, in reality belong to the second century, in which they first became a 
distinct sect. 

(30) [Tlie doetrinec of Cerinthua ire gion of Christ. Of these Nazareans, M<h 
■tated in fiill, by C. W. F, Walch, Entvnirf sheim treats laxgely, Institut. Hist. Christ. 
der Gesch. d. Ketzereyen, yol. i., p. 360, major., p. 465, and Comment, de Rebut 
dec., and by Mothevn, Institut. Hist. Christ. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 336 ; as also C. 
major., p. 445, and Comment, de Reb. W. F. Wkkh, Entw. d. Oesch. d. Ketzer- 
Christianor. ante ConsUnt. M., p. 196. — It eyen, vol. i., p. 101, 6lc. — Schl.] 

may be remarked, that IrerueuSf adr. Hae- ' (32) [The origin of this name is stiU a 

res., I. iii., c. 3, says he had heard from ra- subject of controversy. Some derive it fiom 

noos persons, that Polycarp told them that a founder of this sect, who was called Ebion. 

the apostle John once met Cerinthus in a Others think the name .E&umtfM, to be eqniT- 

public bath at Ephesus, and insUntly fled alent to the Hebrew word d^JI^^K P<xf^ 
out, sayinff he was afraid the bath would fall t ,. t \ * T . . 

on that enemy of the truth and kill him. f^^' ^^,^^ "« not agreed why this 

This story may be true; notwithsUndinff Mmo^ gijen to the sect. Gibers agdn, 

Irenmu had it from third hand testimomu "«*« ^ whole subject as a historical prolK 

But the addition to it, that Cerind^ wS ^•™' ^^ "f ^"^ ^ ^I'jd with absolute 

actually killed by the fall of the buUding, ^J^^^. }\ m treated of largely, by C. 

as soon as JoA« was gone out, was first an- ^' ^' ^^\ Entwurf der G««sh;/ Ket- 

Doied in modem times by the Dominican »«^«?» J?.*' »».P- ]}^} •^ ^X ^^^^ 

Benduird of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus ™^.^"^ Histonae Christ, major., p. 477, 

Haereticorum; and it deserves no credit. «d»n his Diss, qua ostenditur, certo hodie al 

See Waleh, ubi supra, p. 365.— &«.] exjJorate oonsUtm non posse, utrum £atoft 

(31) [This name the Jews first gave by 9^^, ?*~ ®«^*" auctor extitent olim 
way of reproach, to the disciples of Ckriet; S^ Chnstianoe, nee ne ? in his Dissertt ad 
because i^ was a citizen of JVk^oretft. Acts Hist. Ecclkjs. pertinent., toIi., p. 547, &c. 
fziv.,5. Afterwards the name was applied »^J^ Chr, Alb. Doederletn, Com^^ 
especially to a Christian sect, which endeay- ^« *5^<^" ~" * "^*2S[®i^**"*S ?.^*^ "*' 
odred to unite Uie Mosaic law with the rdi- "•«»^ S«"''» ^^^» 8jo.^Sehl.] 



CENTURY SECOND. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER L 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

$ 1. Cbaiacter of the Roman Emperora. — ^ 2. Propagation of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire. — ^ 3. Countries enlightened by Christianity. — ^ 4. Conversion of the Germans. 
— ^ 6. The Ganls converted.—^ 6. Translation of the N. T. — ^ 7. Apologies and other 
Writings of Christians. — ^ 8. Miracles and Extraordinary Gifis. — ^ 9. Miracle of the 
Thunderinff Legion. — ^ 10. It is uncertain. — ^ 11. Sedition and Slaughter of the Jews. 
— ^ IS. Philosophers become Christians. 

^ I. Most of the Roman emperors of this century were of a mild and 
equitable character. Trajan, [A.D. 98-117], though too eager for glory, 
and not always sufficiently considerate and provident, was humane and 
equitable. Adrian [A.D. 117-138] was more severe, yet not absolutely 
bad and tyrannical ; his character was a compound of virtues and vices. 
The Antanines [Pius A.D. 138-161, Marcus Aurelius the Philos. A.D 
161-180, with Verus A.D. 161-169, and Commodus kj), 169-192] were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even Severus, [A.D. 199-211], 
who afterwards assumed another character, was at first oppressive to no 
one, and to the Christians mild and equitable. 

^ 2. Through this lenity of the emperors, Christians living in the Ro- 
man empire suffered far less, than they would have done if they had been 
under severer lords. The laws enacted against them were indeed suffi- 
cienUy hard ; and the magistrates, excited by the priests and the populace, 
often made considerable havoc among them, and frequently went much be- 
yond what the laws required. Yet for these evils some relief was commonly 
attainable. Trajan would not have the Christians to be sought after ; anil 
he forbid any complaints being received against them, without the names of 
the accusers annexed.( 1 .) And Antoninus Pius even decreed, that their ac- 
cusers should be punished.(2) Some in one way, and others in another, 

(1) See PlinyU Epistles, lib. x., ep. 98. itself. For we know from history, that the 

(2) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., cap. earthquakes mentioned in the edict, happen- 
13, [where the law of Antoninus is given at ed under Piv». See Camtclinus^ Life of 
length, from the Apology of Melilo. Some Antoninus Pius, cap. 9. Besides, if Marcus 
indeed, have supposed that it was Marcus himselfhad published this edict, Jlfc/tto could 
AnUndnus, and not Antoninus Pius^ who have had no occasion, by this Apology, to im- 
issued this decree. (So Valesius in loc.) plore the grace of this emperor in favour of 
But this is contrary to the express testimony the Christians. See Mosheinit de Rebus 
of EuscbiuSf and to the contents of the edict Christ, ante Constant. M., p. 840. — SchW] 

Vol. I.— N 
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^tected them against the evil designs of the popalace and the priests. 
Hence the Christian community increased, and became vastly numerous 
in this century. Of this fact we have the clearest testimony of the ancients, 
which some have in vain attempted to call in question. (3) 

^ 3. On what particular countries, both within the Roman empire tod 
beyond it, the light of heavenly truth first shone in this century, the defects 
in the ancient records will not allow us to state with precision. There are 
unexceptionable witnesses who declare, that in nearly all the East, and 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the Celts, the Britons, and other na- 
tions, Christ was now worshipped as God.(4) But if any inquire, which 
of these nations received Christianity in this century, and which in the 
preceding, it is not in my power to answer. — PantaenuSj master of the 
school at Alexandria, is said to have instructed the Indians in Christian- 
ity.(5) But these Indians appear to have been certain Jews, living in 



(3) See Walt. Moyle^ de Legione fulmi- 
o&trice ; a Latin translation of which, with 
notes, I have annexed to my Syntagma Diss, 
ad sanctiores disciplirias pertinent., p. 652- 
661 . See also an additional passage in Jva- 
tin Martyr f Dial, cam Tryphone, p. 341. 

(4) Irenaua, adv. Hseres., I. i., c. 10. Ter- 
tuUian, adv. Judeos, cap. 7. [The testi- 
mony of the former is this : " Neither do 
those churches, which are established among 
the Germans, believe or teach otherwise; 
nor do those among the HiberH, or among 
the Celt* ; nor those in the East ; nor those 
in Egypt ; nor those in Libya ; nor those 
established in the central parts of the vxxrldV 
— The language of TeriuUian is rhetorical ) 
and the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat 
too strong. He says : " In whom, but the 
Christ now come, have all nations believed 1 
For, in whom do all other nations (but yours, 
the Jews) confide ; Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants 
of Pontus and Asia, and Pamphylia ; the 
dwellers in Egypt, and inhabitants of the re- 
gion beyond Cyrenel Romans and stran- 
gers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and pros- 
elytes ; so that the various tribes of the Ge- 
tuli, and the numerous hordes of the Mauri ; 
all the Spanish clans, and the different na- 
tions of Gauls, and the regions of the Brit- 
ons inaccessible to the Romans but subject 
to Christf and of the Sarmatians and Daci- 
ans, and Germans, and Scythians, and many 
unexplored nations, and countries, and isl- 
ands unknown to us, and which we cannot 
enumerate : — ^in all which places, the name 
of the Christ who has already come, now 
wigns."— Tr.] 

(5) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 10. 
Jerome, de Scriptoribus Illustr. , c. 36 . [Ac- 
cording to Eusebiusj the zeal of Pantemus 
prompted him to undertake a voluntary mis- 
sion among the Indians. But according to 



Jerome, (de Scriptor. iUustr., c. 36, and 
Epist. S3, 0pp., tom. iv., pt. ii., p. 656, ed. 
Bened.), he was sent out by Demetrius^ bp. 
of Alexandria, in consequence of a request 
made by the Indians for a Christian teacher. 
Perhaps Pantanus first spontaneously trav- 
elled among the nearer Arabians ; and, upon 
the request of the people here called -Indians 
for a teacher, Demetrius directed him to 
visit that people. — As it is well known, that 
the Greek and Latin writers give the name 
of Indians to the Persians, Parthians, Medes, 
Arabians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and manj 
other nations, to them little known ; the 
learned have inquired, who were the Indians 
visited by Panttenusl Many think, they 
were those we call the East Indians, inhab- 
iting the country about the river Indus. 
Jerome so thought; for he represents him 
as sent to instruct the Brackmans. Hetu 
Valesius and La. Holstenius and others 
suppose, they were the Abyssinians or Ethi- 
opians ; who are often called Indians, who 
were near and always had intercourse with 
the Egyptians. See S. BasTwe; Annal. po- 
lit. eccles., tom. ii., p. 207. Valesius, Ad- 
notat. ad Soeratis Hist. Eccles., p. 13. Oth- 
ers incline to believe them Jews, resident in 
Yemen or Arabia Felix, a country often called 
India. That they were not strangers to Chris- 
tianity, is evident from their having Mat- 
thew^s Chapel among them, and from theii 
desiring some one to expound it to them. 
Their applying to the bp. of Alexandria, 
shows that Egypt was to them the most ac- 
cessible Christian country ; and their having 
the Gospel written in Hebrew, as Jerome 
testifies, is good proof that they were Jews ; 
because no other people understood that lan- 
guage. Besides, Bartholomew had formerly 
Seen among them ; the field of whose Isp 
hours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix. 
See TilUmones life of Bartholomew, in his 
M^ooLoires pour servir k Thistoire de TEglise^ 
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Arabia Felix ; among whom the apostle Bartholomeu) had previously intro- 
duced the Christian religion. For Pantaenus found among them» according 
to the testimony of Jerome, the Gospel of St. Mattheto^ which they had re- 
ceived from their first teacher Bartholomew. 

§ 4. From Gaul^ it would seem, the Christian religion must have spread 
into CrenrMny on the left of the Rhine, which was subject to the Romans, 
and also into Britain over against Gaul.(6) Yet certain churches in Ger- 
many have been accustomed to deduce their origin from the companions 
and disciples of St. Peter said other apostles ;(7) and the Britons, follow-* 
ing the account given by Beda^ would fain believe, that their king Lucius 
sought and obtained Christian teachers from Eleuthertis the Roman pontiff, 
in this second century, and during the reign of Marcus Antoninus.^S) But 



torn, i., p. 1160, 1161.-— See Moekeim, de 
Reb. Christ ante C. M., p. 206, S07.— Tr.] 

(6) On the origin of the German chuich- 
ea, mentioned by TertuUian and Irenaut ai 
existing in this century, Jo. Hen. Ureimts^ 
Bebelvuj and others haTe written ; and ■till 
better, Gabriel Lirenj Sinffiilarit^ histori- 
ques et litteiaires, torn, iv., Paris, 1740, 8vo. 
—The oommon and popular accounts of the 
first preacheri of the Grospei in Germany, 
are learnedly impugned by Aug. Caknet^ 
Hisioiie de Lorraine, torn. i. Diss, sur les 
Ereques de Treves, p. 3, 4. BoUandf AcU 
sanctorum, January, tom. ii., p. 922. Jo, 
Nic. dz Hontheink, Diss, de era epiacopat. 
Trevirensis ; in Historiis Trevirensis tom. i 

(7) [It is said, St. Peter sent Eufiheriue, 
Valeriu9t and Metemue into Belgic Gaul ; 
and that they planted the churches of Co- 
logne, Treves, Tonsres, J Jege, and some 
others, and presided over them till their 
death. See Ckrieto. Browert Annales Tre- 
▼irenses, 1. ii., p. 143, dec., and Acta Sane- 
tor. Antwerpiensia, 29th of Januaiy, p. 918. 
—But Calmet^ BoUandy and Hontheim, (ubi 
snpni), have proved satisfactorily, that these 
pretended founders of the German churches, 
did not live earlier than the third or fourth 
century; and that tbey were first repre- 
sented as being legates of the apostles, in 
the middle ages. — See Mosheim, de Reb. 
Christ., Ac., p. 212.— Tr.] 

<8) See Ja. Ueker, Antiquitates Eccle« 
siar. Britannicar., cap. i., p. 7. Francie 
Godwin^ de Gonversione Britann., cap. i., p. 
7. Repin de Thoyrae, History of England, 
vol. i. [ Wil. BurtOTi, Adnout. ad Clent- 
etUie Rom. Epist ad Corinth., in Patribus 
Apostol., tom. ii., p. 470. Edw. Stilling' 
fiutj de Antiquitate Ecclesiar. Britann., 
cap. i. Fred. Spanheinit Historia Eocles. 
major, saecul ii., p. 603, 604.— The first 
publication of the Gospel in Britain, has been 
attributed to Jamee the eon of Zebedee, 
whom Herod put to death, (Acts zii., 1), to 
Simon Zetotes^ another apostle, to Arieto- 
htlue, (mentioned Rom. zvi., 10), to St. 



Peter, dec., by some few legendary writers, 
who are cited by Ueker, Ecclesiar. Britann. 
Primordia, cap. i. — But rejecting these ac* 
counts, William of Malmeebury, and after 
him, many other monks maintained that 
Joseph of AHmathea with twelve others, 
were sent from Gaul« by St. Plnlip, into 
Britain A.D. 63 ; that they were successful 
in planting Christianity ; spent their lives in 
England ; had twelve hides .of land assigned 
them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterward 
established a monastery. By maintaining 
the truth of this story, the English clergy 
obtained the precedence of some others, m 
several councils of the 15th century, and 
particularly that of Batil A.D. 1434, (ITfA- 
er^e Primordia, ch. ii., p. 12-30). Since 
the reformation, this story has been given 
up by most of the English clergy. But, as 
EusebiuSf (Demonstrat. Evang., 1. iii., c. 6), 
and Theodoret, (Graocar. Curatio Aflectio- 
num, 1. iz.), name the Britons among others, 
to whom the Apoetles themselves preached 
the Gospel, some have maintained, that St. 
Paul must have visited that country ; and 
they urge that Clemens. Bom. says, that this 
apostle travelled hrl t6 ripfia rff^ Svaeoc to 
the utmost hownds of the west. They dso 
urge, that among the many thousand Romans 
who passed over into Britain in the reign ot 
Claudius and his successors, there were 
doubtless some Christians, who would spread 
the knowledge of Christ there. But the 
principfd reliance has been on the reported 
application of king Lucius to pope Eleuihe* 
rus for Christian teachers, about A.D. 160, 
or rather 176. (Usher , Primordia, ch. iv., 
p. 44, dtc.). — On all these traditions Dr. 
moskeim passes the followmg judgment. 
Whether any apostle, or any companion of 
an apostle, oyer yisited Britain, cannot be 
determined ; yet the balance of probability 
rather inclinea towards the affirmative. The 
story of Joseph of Arimathea, might arise 
from the arrival of some Christian teacher 
firom Graul, in the second century, whoae 



too 
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these ancient accounts are exposed to much doubt, and are rejected by the 
best informed persons. 

§ 6. Transalpine Gaul, which is now called France^ perhaps received 
some knowledge of the Gospel before this century, either from the apos- 
tles or from their friends and disciples. But unequivocal pnx^s of the ex- 
istence of churches in this part of Europe, first occur in the present cen- 
tury. .For in it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety and devotedness to 
Christ, in company with Irenaus and other holy men, proceeded from Asia 
to Gaul, and there instructed the people with such success, that he gath- 
ered churches of Christians at Lyons and Vtennf, of which Pothinus him- 
self was the first bishop.(9) 



name waa Joseph. As the Gaula, from Di- 
onysnu, bp. of Paris in the second century, 
made Dionysius the Areopagite to be their 
apostle ; and as the Germans made Mater' 
mu, EueheriuSf and Valerius, who lived in 
the third viA fourth centuries, to be preach- 
ers of the first century, and attendants on 
St. Peter ; so the British monks, I have no 
donbt, made a certain Joseph, from Oaul, in 
the second century, to be Joseph of Arima- 
thea. — ^As to Lucius, I agree with the best 
British writers, in supposing him to be the 
restorer and second father of the English 
churches, and not their original founder. 
That he was a king, is not probable ; be> 
cause Britain was then a Roman province. 
He might be a nobleman, and governor of a 
district. His name is Roman. His appli- 
cation, I can never believe was made to the 
bp. of Rome. It is much more probable, 
that he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. 
The independence of the ancient British 
churches on the see of Rome, and their ob- 
serving the same rights with the Gallic 
churches, which were planted by Asiatics, 
and particularly in regara to the time of East- 
er ; show that they received the Gospel from 
Gaul, and not from Rome. — See mosheim, 
de Reb. Christ., Ac, p. 213, &c.— Tr.] 

(9) Peter de Marco, Epistola de Evan- 
gelii in Gallia inltiis ; published amon^ his 
Dissertations, and also by Valesius, subjoin- 
ed to Eusebii Historia Eccles. Jo, iMunoi, 
Opnscula, in his 0pp., torn. ii.—Histoire 
Litteraire de la France, torn, i., p. 223. 
Oabr. Liron, Singularitdz historiques et liu 
teraires; the whole fourth volume, Paris, 
1740, 8vo, and others. — [The most eminent 
French writers have disputed about the ori- 
gin of their churches. Thru different opin- 
ions have been advanced. The first is that 
of Jo. Launoi, (ubi supra), whom many 
writers of eminence at this day follow. It is, 
tlut, if we except the Asiatic colonists of 
Lyons and Vienne, amonff whom there were 
Christian churches formed about A. D. 160 ; 
the first propagation of Christianity among 
the Transalpine Gauls was by missionaries 



from Rome, about A.D. 250. This hypothe- 
sis is founded chiefly on the testimony of 
three ancient writers ; viz., SuLpidus Seos- 
rus, Historia Sacra, lib. ii., c. 32, where, 
speaking of the persecution at Lyons and 
Vienne, under Marcus Antoninus, (A.D. 
177), be says ; Ac tunc primum inter Gal* 
lias martyria viaa ; senus trans Alpea Dei 
religione suscept& : these were the first mar- 
tyrs among the Gouts; for the disme reU" 
gion was not receioed HU lots beyond the 
Alps, The next testimony is that of the 
author of the Acts of Saiuminus, biahopof 
Toulouse, who suffered under Decius, The 
author is supposed to have written in the 
beginning of tne fourth century. He says : 
Raras tertio saBculo in aliquibus Gallic civita^ 
tibus ecdesias paucorum Christianorum de- 
votione consurrexisse : scattering churches 
of a few Christians arose in some cities of 
Gaul in the third century. See T. Ruinart^ 
Acta Martyr, sincera, p. 180. The third 
testimony is that of Crregory of Tours, the 
father of French history, (in the Historia 
Francor., lib. i^ cap. 27, and de Gloria Coo- 
fessorum, cap. 30, ed. Ruinart, p. 399.) He 
says : sub Decio septem viros ad predican- 
dum Rom& in Galham missoe esse : under 
Decius, (A.D. 248-261 >, seven miesiomturies 
were sent from Rome to preach in GauL 
Now these seven missionaries are the very 
persons, who are said to have been sent thith- 
er by St. Paul and St. Peter; viz., Tro- 
phimus bishop of Aries, Stremowius bishop 
of Clermont, Martial bishop of Limoffee, 
Paul bishop of Narbonne, SiUuminus biutop 
of Toulouse, Gratian bishop of Tours, and 
Dionysius bishop of Paris. — ^The second 
opinion is, that of the strenuous advocatea for 
the apostolic origin of the Gallic churches, 
Peter de Marca, (ubi supra), NataUs Alexan" 
d^, (Histor. Eccles., sssciU. i.,diss. 16, 17, 
vol. iii., p. 366-420, ed. Paris, 1741, 4to), 
and others. They consider St. Paul and 
St. Peter as the fathers of their church. 
Paul, they think, travelled over nearly all 
France, in his supposed journey to Spain ; 
and also sent St. uuke uid Crescens into 
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§ 6. This rapid propagation of Christianity, is ascribed by the writers of 
the second century almost exclusively to the efficient will of God, to the ener* 
gy of divine truth, and to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet human 
counsels and pious efforts ought not to be wholly overlooked. Much was 
undoubtedly effected by the activity of pious men, who recommended and 
communicated to the people around them the writings of Chnst^s ambassa- 
dors ; which were already collected into one volume. All people, indeed, 
were not acquainted with the language in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early removed by the labours of translators. 
As die language of the Romans was extensively used, many Latin transla- 
tions were made at an early period, as we are informed by Augustine.{lO) 



that countiy . For tbe last they allege, 2 Tim. 
iv., 10, " Creteetu to Galatiat" or rather to 
Gaul, according to Epiphanius and others, 
who, for TaXariav, would read TtMiav. 
St. Peter, they suppose, sent Trophinau his 
disciple into Gaul. St. Philip, also, they 
suppose, laboured in Gaul. And the seven 
bishops above mentioned, they say, were 
sent by the apostles from Rome. — ^Very few 
at this day embrace this opinion entire. It 
rests principally on very suspicious testimony, 
or on conjectures and vulgar traditions.^ 
The iJdrd opmion takes a middle course be- 
tween the first and the second, and is that 
which is maintained by Crobr. lAron, Diss. 
8ur Tetablissement de Ja religion Chretienne 
dans les Gauls, in the fourth volume of his 
Singuiarit^z historique, dee., Paris, 1740, 
8vo. It admits what LoMnoi, Sirmond, and 
TilUmont have fully proved, that Dionysius 
the first bishop of Paris, was not Dionysius 
the Areopagite, mentioned Acts zvii., 34, but 
« man who lived in the third century. It 
also gives up the stoiy of St. Philip, and of 
most of the pretended apostolic missionaries 
to Gaul. But it maintains the probability 
of PauPs travelliRg over Gaul on nis way to 
Spain ; and of his sending Laike and Cres- 
cent to that country ; and affirms that in the 
second century, there were many flourishing 
churches in Gaul, besides those of Lyons 
«nd Vienne. 

Dr. Mosheini, (De Rebus Christ, ante 
C. M., p. 208, 6lc.), thinks neither of these 
opinions is fully confirmed in all its parts. 
The aecottd, he gives up wholly. The third, 
be conceives, lacks evidence. Particularly, 
PaztTt journey to Spain, is itself questiona- 
ble ; aiid, if siidmitted, there is no proof that 
be passed through Gaul. For St, Luke*9 
mission to Gaul, there is no evidence but the 
declaration of Eptphanitu, (Heres., 1. i., ^ 
11), who, to say ttie least, is not the best au- 
thority ; and, besides, might possibly mean 
CiMolpine Gaul, lying between Dalmatia and 
Italy. The mission of Crescena to Gaul, 
mentioned by Epiphamut in the same con- 
Bozion, depends entirely on the contested 



reading of VaXkLav for TaXariav, 2 Tim. iv., 
10, and which, if admitted, might be under- 
stood of Cisalpine Gaul. I f there were nuuiy 
flourishing churches in Gaul, before Pothinas 
went there, (which perhaps was the case), 
this will not prove them to have been planted 
by the apostles and their companions, which 
is the point contended for. — As to the first 
opinion, namely, that Pothinus and his com- 
panions first preached the Gospel in Graul, 
It is not fully subsUntiated. Stdpidus Sep- 
ems only afliilns that it was late, before the 
Gospel was preached there ; and not, that it 
never was preached there till the times of Po- 
thinus. The testimony of the Acts of Sa^ 
turmwus only shows, that the progress of the 
Gospel in Gaul was so slow, that there were 
but few churches there in the third centu- 
ry ; which might be true, even if the apostles 
lud there erected one or two churches. The 
testimony of Gregory Turonensis, fully dis- 
proves the apostolic age of the seven Gallic 
missionaries ; and shows that the Christians 
in Gaul were few m number, before the reisn 
of Dedus : but it does not show when the 
Gospel was first preached in that countrv. 
On the whole. Dr. Moshexm thinks it prob- 
able, the Gospel was preached in Gaul iefort 
the second century, snd possibly by Luke or 
Creseens, or even by some apostle. But he 
thinks Christianity, for a long time, made 
very little progress in that country, and that 
probably the churches there had become al- 
most extinct when Pothinus and his com- 
panions from Asia planted themselves at 
Lyons and Vienne, about A.D. 1«50. Neaily 
the same opinion was embraced by TUlemontf 
Memoires pour servir & l*histoire de I'Eglise, 
tome iv., p. 993. — Tr.J 

(10) Augustine, de Doctrina Christiana, 
lib. ii., cap. II, and cap. 15. [Qui Scrip- 
turas ez HebrsBa lingua in Grecam verterunt, 
numerari possunt, Latini autem interpretes 
nuHo modo. Ut enim cuique, primis fidei 
temporibus, in manus venil codex Gnecus, 
et aliquantulum facuUatis sibi utriusque lin- 
gua habere vrdebatur, ausus est interpretari. 
— In ipsis autem interpreutionibus, Itala 
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Of these, that which is called the Italic Versumt{l\) was preferred to aO 
others. The Latin Teraion was followed by a Synac, an Egyptian, an 
Ethiopic, and some others. But the precise dates of these several tran»- 
lations cannot be ascertained. (12) 

§ 7. Those who wrote apologies for the Christianst and thus met the 
calumnies and slanders by which they were unjustly assailed, remoTed 
some obstacles to the progress of ChrisVs religion, and in this way contrib- 
uted not a little to the enlargement of the church. For very many were 
prevented from embracing Christianity, solely by those detestable calum« 
nies with which ungodly men aspersed it.(13) Another support to the 
Christian cause, was furnished by the writers against the heretics. For 
the doctrines of these sects were so absurd, or so abominable^ and the 
morals of some of them so disgraceful and impious, as to induce many to 
stand aloof from Christianity. But when they learned from the hooka 
against the heretics, that the true followers of Christ held these perverse 
men in abhorrence, their feelings towards them were changed. 

§ 8. It is easier to conceive than to express, how much the miraeulous 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the Christians exercised 
on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the church. The 
gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradually ceased, as soon as many 
nations became enlightened with the truth, and numerous churches of Chris- 
tians were everywhere established ; for it became leas necessary than it 
was at first. But the other giAs with which God favoured the rising church 
of Christ, were, as we learn from numerous testimonies of the ancieBta* 
Btill conferred on particular persona here and there.(i4) 



csteris prefentur ; nam est verborum tena- 
cior cum perapicuiute sententiv.] 

(11) See J. G. Carpztm, Critica Sacnt K 
T., p. 663, [and the IntroductioDS to the 
N. Test, by Michadit, Home, and others. 
-IV.] 

(12) See Ja, Batnage, Hist, de PEglise, 
liv. iz., csp. 1, tome L, p. 450. 

(13) ["Nothing more iojurioos can be 
coDceiTed than the tenns of contempt, indig- 
nation, and reproach, which the heathens em* 
ployed in expressing their hatred against the 
Christians, who were called by them atheitts, 
because they derided the heathen polythe- 
ism ; magicians f because they wrought mir- 
acles ; edf-murderers, because they suffered 
mart3rrdom cheerfully f<Nr the truth ; haiers 
«/ the light, because, to avoid the fury of 
the persecutions raised against them, they 
were forced at first to hold their religious 
assemblies in the night ; with a multitude of 
other ignominious epithets employed against 
them by Taeitue, Suetomue, Celsue, dec. 
See Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
church, book i., ch. ii.,p. 6." — Mad.] 

(14) Collections of these testimonies hsTS 
been made, bv Tob. P/anner, de donis mi- 
raculosis ; and by W. SpenecTt Notes on 
Crimen against Celsus, p. 6, 6 ; but the most 
copious is by Mammachiue, Origines et An- 
tiquitates Christians, torn, i., p. 363, dec. 



[The principal testimonies of the second and 
third centuries, are Justin Martyr, Apel. 
ii.,.c. 6, Dial. cam. Tkyph., c. 39 and 8S. 
Irenmms, 1. ii., c. 31, and 1. v., c. 6 ; and in 
Euseb. H. £., 1. v., c. 7. TertitU., Apo^ 
og., c. 23, 27, 82, 37 ; ad Scap., c. 2. <h^ 
igen contra Cels., 1. i., p. 7, and 1. -rii., p. 
SSA, ed. Spencer. Diomfs, Alex., in EuseL 
H. £., lib. VL, c. 40. Mimtems Fdix, Oo- 
tav., p. 361, ed. Paris, 1606. Cyprian, de 
Idol, vanit., p. 14, ad Demetrian., p. 191, 
ed. Brem. — That what are called the mtrac- 
ulou* gifts of the Holy Spirit, were Uberall/ 
conferred, not only in this but also in tfa!e 
following century, especially on those en- 
gsged in propagating the (Sospel ; all who 
are called Christians, believe, on the unani- 
moos and concordant testimony of the an- 
cient writers. Nor do we, in my opinion* 
hereby incur any just charge of departing 
from sound reason. For, as these witness- 
es are all grave men, fair and honest, some 
of them philosophers, men who lived in dif- 
ferent countries, and relate not what they 
heard, but what they saw, call Gkid to wit* 
ness the truth of their declarations, (see Chr^ 
igen contra Celsum, 1. i., p. 36, ed. Spen- 
cer), and do not claim for themselves, but at- 
tribute to others, these miraculous powers ; 
what reason can there be, for refuaing to be- 
Ueve thorn 1 Yet a few yean since, thiert 
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§ 9. I wish we were fully authorized to place among the miracles, what 
many ancient writers have recorded concerning a certain legion of Chris- 
tian soldiers in the army of Marcus Antoninus^ in his war against the Mar- 



meaied among the Britons, a man of no 
ordinary genius and learning, Conyers Mid- 
dleUm, who published a considerable volome, 
accusing the whole Christian world of cre- 
dolity, in this matter ; and boldly pronoun- 
cing all that was said or written by the nu- 
merous ancients, conceminff these extraor- 
dmaiy gifts of the Holy Spirit, to be false. 
See A free Inquiry isUo the miraculoug 
powers, dLC., London, 1749, 4to. The his- 
tory of this famous book, aiid of the aharp 
contests it produced in England, may be 
learned from the British, French, and Ger- 
man LUerary JoumaU, and from the Ger- 
man translation and refiitation of the work, 
which haa been recently published. I shall 
here offer only a few obtsenrations on this, in 
many respects most important subject. The 
apostohc age, the learned Miidleton himself 
acknowledges, to ha^e been fruitful in mir- 
acles and eztraordinaiy ffifls. But he de- 
nies their continuance after the decease of 
the apostles ; and concludes that whatever 
accounts exist of miracles in the second and 
third centuries, are the invention of crafty 
impostors, or the dreams of weak and delu- 
ded men. And he attributes mreat import- 
ance to this opinion ; because &e pretended 
miracles of the Romish saints, rest on the 
same supports and arguments, as these mir- 
acles of the early ages ; so that the former 
can never be disproved, if the latter be ad- 
mitted. This looks honest and worthy of a 
aound Christian man ; for the divine origin 
of the Christian religion does not depend on 
the truth of the miracles reported to have 
been wrought in the second and third centu- 
ries, but is sufficiently proved, if it can be 
made evident that Chrut and his apottles 
bad power to suspend the laws of nature. 
But the discerning reader of the book will 
perceive, that the author has assailed the 
mixaclea of Christ and the apostles, by his 
attack on those of subsequent date; and 
that he intended to weaken our confidence 
in all events, which exceed the powers of 
natore. For, the objections he raises 
against the miracles of the second and third 
centuries, are of such a nature as to be read- 
ily applied to those of the first. — The sub- 
stance of his eloquent and learned argu- 
mentation, is this. All the writers of the 
three first centuries, whose works are ex- 
tant, were ignorant of criticism, and not suf- 
ficiently guarded and cautious, but some- 
limes too credulous. Therefore all that they 
•late, concerning the miracles of their own 
times, and even of miracles which they saw 



with their own eyes, ought to be regarded 
as a fable. As if it were a conceded poinl» 
that no man, unless he is a good critic, caa 
distinguish a true miracle from a false one ; 
and, £at he must always mistake and cir, 
who sometimes yields his assent sooner than 
he ought. If this great man had only said, 
that some of the supernatural events which 
are reported to have happened in the early 
ages, are very questionable, the position 
might be admitted : but to aim, by one suck 
general argument, which is liable to innu- 
merable exceptions, and destitute of a d»- 
ceasaty and evident condaaivenees, to over^ 
throw the united testimony of so many pious 
men, and men sufficiently cautious in other 
things ; indicates, if I do not greatly mis- 
take, a mind of high darinff, and covertly 
plotting against religion itself. It is forti^ 
nate tmit this distinguished man, a little bi^ 
lore his death, (for he died the last vear 
[A-D. 1750,]) appears to have learned, uom 
the arguments of his opposers, the weakness 
of his opinions. For in his last reply, wAh 
lished after his death, namely, A KtJMM*> 
Hon of the free Inquiry^ dec., Lond., 1761, 
4to, though he is here more contentious and 
contumelious than was proper, he plainly 
acknowledges himself vanquished, and sui- 
renders the palm to his antagonists. For 
he says, he did not mean^to affirm, that no 
miracles were wrought in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, after the death 6f the apostles ; 
on the contrary, he concedes, he says, dial 
God did confirm the truth of Chriatianity, as 
occasion required, by repeated manifesta- 
tions of his infinite power : all that he auned 
to show, was, that the power of woriui^ 
miracles constantly and perpetually was not 
exercised in the church, after the apoetoUo 
age ; and therefore, that credit is not to be 
given to the statements of those ancient de- 
fenders of Christianity, who arrogate such 
a perpetual power ; that is, if I can un- 
derstand him,— among the doctors of the 
second and third centuries, there was not 
one that could work miracles, ioheneter he 
pleased. But this is wholly changing the 
question. The learned author might have 
spared himself the labour of writing and d»- 
fendine his book, if this was all be intended ' 
when he commenced writing. For, so far 
as I know, it never came into the head of 
any Christian, to maintain that there wero 
men among the Christians of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, to whom God 

Sve power to work miracles, aa often as 
By pleased, and of what kind they pleased* 
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comanni, [A.D. 174], which by its supplications procuFed a shower of 
rain when the Roman troops were ready to perish with thirst. But the re- 
ality of this miracle is a subject of controversy among the learned ; and 
those who think that the Christian soldiers misjudged, in regarding that 
sudden and unexpected shower by which the Roman army was saved, as a 
miraculous, divine interposition, are supported not only by very respectable 
authorities, but by arguments of no little weight.(15) 

§ 10. It is certain, that the Roman army when reduced to the greatest 
straits was relieved by a sudden shower ; and that this shower was regard 
ed both by the pagans and the Christians as extraordinary and miraculous ; 
^e latter ascribed the unexpected favour to ChrisVs being moved by the 
prayers of his friends, while the former attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, 
or to the power of magic. It is equally certain, I think, that many Chris- 
tians were then serving in the Roman army. And who can doubt that these, 
on such an occasion, implored the compassion of their God and Saviour ? 
Further, as the Christians of those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed every unusual and peculiar advantage en- 
joyed by the Romans to the prayers of Christians, it is not strange, that the 
salvation of the Roman emperor and his army, should be placed among the 
miracles which God wrought in answer to the prayers of Christians. But, 
as all wise men are now agreed that no event is to be accounted a miracle 
if it can be adequately accounted for on natural principles, or in the com- 
mon and ordinary course of divine providence ; and as this rain may be 
easily thus accounted for ; it is obvious what judgment ought to be formed 
respecting it. 

6 11. The Jewsy first under Trajan^ [A.D. 116], and afterwards under 
Adrian, rA.D. 132], led on by Bar Chochehas who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, made insurrection against the Romans ; and again suffered the great- 
est calamities.. A vast number of them were put to death ; and a new city, 
called Aelia.Capitolina, was erected on the site of Jerusalem, which not 
an individual of the miserable race was allowed to enter.(.16) This over- 
throw of the Jews confirmed in some measure, the external tranquillity of 

at all times, and in all places. Bella geri tiam. See also P. E, Jdbloiuki, Spicile- 

placuit, nulla habitura triumphos. — Thus gium de legione fulminatrice ; in the Mis- 

Moshewif de Reb. Christ., 6lc., p. 221, 6lc. cellan. Lipsiens., torn, viii., p. 417, where 

—Very candid remarks on this subject, may in particular, the reasons are investigated, 

also be found in Schrotckh^ Kirchengesch., which led the Christians improperly to class 

vol. iv., p. 380, &c. ; and in JortirCs Re- this rain among the miracles. — [See also 

marks on Eccl. Hist., vol. i., passim. — TV.] Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., &c., p. S49, dtc 

(15) The arguments on the two sides of — The most important among the ancient 

the question may be seen in Herm. WiUius, accounts of this matter are, on the side of 

Diss, de I^gione fulminatrice, subjoined to the pagans, Dion Castius, Histona Roma- 

bis Aegyptiaca ; he defends the reality of na, lib. Izxi., c. 8. Julius CapUolinuSt Life 

the miracle : and Dan. LaroquCj Diss, de of Marcus Antonin., cap. 24. Aelius Lam" 

Le^one fulminat., subjoined to the Adver- prid., Life of Heliogabalus, cap. 9. C/ai»- 

sana Sacra, of his father Mattk. Laroqru ; dian^ Consulat. vi., Honorii v. — and on the 

who opposes the idea of a miracle : — but side of the Christians, TertuiHan, Apoloffet., 

best of all in the controversy concerning the csp. 5, ad Scapulam, cap. 4. EuteSiuSf 

miracle of the thundering legion, between Hist. Eccles., 1. v., cap. 6, and Chronicon, 

Peier King [rather the Rev. Richard King, p. 82, 216. XiphUinuSy on Dion Cassius, 

of Topsham— Tr.] and Walter Moyle; lib. Ixxi., cap. 9, 10.— TV.] 
which I have translated into Latin, and pub- (16) Juttin Martyr, Ihal. cum Tryph., p. 

Ushed, with notes, in my Syntagma Disser- 49, 278. [Dion Casiius, Hist. Rom., 1. 69, 

tationum ad disciplinas sanctiores pertinen- cap. 12-14. — TV.] 
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the Christian community. For that turbulent nation had previously been 
everywhere the accusers of the Christians before the Roman judges ; and 
in Palestine and the neighbouring regions, they had themselves inflicted 
great injuries upon them, because they refused to aid them in their opposi- 
tion to the Romans.(17) But this new calamity rendered it not so easy 
for the Jews, as formerly, to do either of these things. 

^12. The philosophers and learned men, who came over to the Chris- 
tians in this century, were no inconsiderable protection and ornament to 
this holy religion by their discussions, their writings, and their talents* 
But if any are disposed to question whether the Christian cause received 
more benefit than injury from these men, I must confess myself unable to 
decide the point. For the noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of the 
Christian religion were lost, or, at least, impaired when these philosophers 
presumed to associate their dogmas with it, and to bring faith and piety 
under the dominion of human reason. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVBRSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

4 1, 2. The Persecution of Trajan.— ^ 3. That of Adrian. — f 4. That of Antoninus Plus. 
---4 ^- That of Antoninus f'hilosophus. — 4 ^- ^^ Calamities.— f 7. The Reigns of 
Commodos and Severua. — 4 8- Calumnies against Christians. 

§ 1. In the beginning of this century there were no laws in force against 
the Christians ; for those of Nero had been repealed by the senate, and 
those of Domitian by his successor Nerva. But it had become a common 
custom to persecute the Christians, and even to put them to death, as often 
as the pagan priests, or the populace under the instigation of the priests, 
demanded their destruction. Hence, un4er the reign of Trajan, otherwise 
a good prince, popular tumults were frequently raised in the cities against 
the Christians, which were fatal to many of th6m.( 1 ) When therefore such 
tumults were made in Bithynia, under the propraetor Pliny the younger, 
he thought proper to apply to the emperor for instructions how to treat the 
Christians. The emperor wrote back that the Christians toere not to be 
sought after, but if they were regularly accused and convicted, and yet re- 
fused to return to the religion of their fathers, they were to be put to death 
as being bad citizen6.(2) 

^ 2. This edict of Trajan, being registered among the public laws of the 
Roman empire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the enemies of the Chris- 
tians, but still it caused the destruction of many of them, even under the 
best of the emperors. For whenever any one had courage to assume the 
odious office of an accuser, and the accused did not deny the charge [of 

(17) [Justin Martyr, Apolog. i., p. 72. which epistles many learned men have illu»- 

— Sehl.] trated oy their comments, and especially 

(1) Eusehnu, Historia Eccles., Ub. iii., Votnutt Boehmer, Baldwin, and Heunumn, 
cap. 82. [See MUner*$ Hist, of the church of Christ, 

(2) FHnu, EpistoL Ub. z., epist. 97, 98 ; century ii., ch. i.— TV.] 

Vol. L— O 
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being a Christian], he might be delivered over to the executioner, unless 
he apostatized from Christianity. Thus by TrajarCs law, perseverance in 
the Christian religion was a capital offence. Under this law, Simetm the 
son of Cleophas and bishop of Jerusalem, a venerable old man, being ac- 
cused by the Jews, suffered crucifixion.(3) According to the same law, 
Trajan himself ordered the great Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, to be thrown 
to wild beasts. (4) For the kind of death was left by the law to the pleas- 
ure of the judge. 

§ 3. Yet this law of Trajan was a great restraint to the priests, who 
wished to oppress the Christians ; because few persons were willing to 
assume the dangerous office of accusers. Under the rei gn of Adrianj there- 
fore, who succeeded Trajan A.D. 1 17, they evaded it by an artifice. For 
they excited the populace, at the seasons of the public shows and games, 
to demand mth united voice of the presidents and magistrates, the destruc- 
tion of the Christians ; and these public clamours could not be disregarded, 
without danger of an insurrection.(5) But Serenus Chranianus the proconsul 
of Asia, made representation to the emperor, that it was inhuman and un- 
just to immolate men convicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a furious 
mob. Adrian therefore addressed an edict to the presidents of the prov- 
inces, forbidding the Christians to be put to death, unless accused in due 
form, and convicted of offence against the laws ; i. e., as I apprehend, he re- 
instated the law of Trajan,{6) Perhaps also the Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, presented by Qaadratus and Aristides, had an influence on the mind 
of the emperor.(7) — In this reign, Bar Chochebas a pretended king of the 
Jews, before he was vanquished by Adrian, committed great outrages on 
the Christians, because they would not join his standard.(8) 

^ 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the enemies of the Christians as- 
sailed them in a new manner ; for as the Christians, by the laws of Adrian, 
were to be convicted of some crime, and some of the presidents would not 
admit their religion to be a crime, they were accused of impiety or atheism. 
This calumny was met by Justin Martyr, in an Apology presented to the 

(3) Eusebiust Hist. Eccl., lib. iii., cap. 32. mnnity ; as we are expressly tangfat by Ew- 

(4) See the Acta martyrii JpuUiani ; pub- telriut, Hist. Eccl., 1. ir., cap. 7. — See Jtfiv- 
lished by Ruinart, and in the Patres Apos- *keim, de Rebos Christ, &c., p. 286. — TV.] 
tolici, and elsewhere. [See aboye, p. 92, (6) See Eusebiut, Hist. £ccl.» 1. iv., c. 9, 
note (31), and Milner's Hist, of the Chh., and Fr. Baldwin^ ad Edicta Principnm in 
cent, ii., ch. i., p. 138. — TV.] Chiistianos, p. 73, 6lc. [This edict is also 

(5) [It was an ancient cnstom or law of given by Justin Martyr ^ Apolog. i., ^ 68, 
the Romans, of which many examples occur 69. It was addressed, not only to MinMtiMe 
in their history, that the people when assem- Fundamu the successor of Seremts, but to 
bled at the public games, wnether at Rome the other governors of provinces ; as we 
or in the provinces, might demand what thev learn from Eusthiut, Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 
pleased of the emperor or magistrates ; which 26. — Schl. ] 

demands could not be rejected. Thu right, (7) [These Apoloffies are mentioned by 

indeed, properly belonged only to Roman Eutelmu, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 3, and J«- 

citizens, out it was graiduallv assumed and romu, Epist. ad Magnum, 0pp., torn, iv., p. 

exercised by others, especially in the larger 656, ed. Benedict, and de viris IQustr., o. 

cities. Hence, when assembled at the pub- 19, 20. — From this indulgence of the em- 

lic games, the populace could demand the peror towards the Christians, arose the sos- 

destruction of all Christians, or of any indi- picion that he himself inclined to their reli- 

viduals of them whom they pleased ; and gion. LampridhLa, Vita Alexandri Severi, 

the magistrates dared not utterly refuse these cap. 43. — Schl.'\ 

demands. — Moreover, the abominable lives (8) Justin Martyr, Apoloff., ii., p. 72, ed. 

and doctrines of certain heretics of this age. Colon. [Jerome, de Yiris filustr., cap. 21. 

brought odium on the whole Christian com- — TV.] 
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emperor. And the emperor afterwards decreed that the Christians shonld 
be treated according to the law of Adrian.(d) A little after, Asia Minor 
was visited with earthquakes ; and the people regarding the Christians as 
the cause of their calamities, rushed upon them with every species of vio- 
lence and outrage. When informed of this, the emperor addressed an edict 
to the Common Council of Asia, denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
cusers of the Christians, if they could not convict them of some crime»{lO) 

§ 5. Marcus Antoninus the philosopher y whom most writers extol immod- 
erately for his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed repeal this decree of. his 
father, or the other laws of the preceding emperors ; but he listened too 
much to the enemies of the Christians, and especially to the philosophers, 
who accused them of the most horrid crimes, and particularly of impiety, 
of feasting on the flesh of murdered children, (Thyestearum^pularum), and 
of incest, (Oedipodei incestus). Hence no emperor, after the reign of Noro^ 
caused greater evils and calamities to light on Christians than this emi- 
nently wise Marcus Antoninus; nor was there any emperor, under whom 
more Apologies for the Christians were drawn up, of which those by Jv^^in 
Martyr^ Athenagoras and Tatian^ are still extant.(ll) 

^ 6. In the first place, this emperor issued unjust edicts against the Chris- 
tians, whom he regarded as vain, obstinate, deficient in understanding, and 
strangers to virtue ;(12) yet the precise import of these edicts is not now 
known. In the next place, he allowed the judges, when Christians were 
accused of the crimes already specified, by servants and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding their most 
constant denial of the charges alleged against them, to inflict on them cap- 
ital punishments. For, as the laws would not allow the Christians to be 
executed without a crime, the judges who wished to condemn them, had 
to resort to some method of making them appear to be guilty. Hence un- 
der this emperor, not only were several very excellent men most unjustly 
put to death, (among whom were Polyearp, the pious bishop of Smyrna, 
and the celebrated philosopher Justin^ sumamed Jlfarryr),(13) but also sev- 

(9) Eiuebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iy., c. 26, p. 151, ^., and /. C. /. Gi€»eUr*8 Text- 
[where Mdito tells Marcus AurdhUt that book of Eccles. Hist by CunniTighamf 
bis father {ATUon. Phu) wrote to the Laris- Philad., 1886, vol. i., p. 79, note 4.— Tr.] 
seans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, (11) [Dr. Mosheim^ de Rebus Christ., 
and to all the Ghreeks, not to molest the dtc, p. 244, characterizes Marcua Antoni- 
Christians. — ScM.} nue as a well-disposed, but superstitious 

(10) Eutdnutt Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 13, man ; a sreat scholar, but an indifferent em- 
fudiere the edict is ffiven at length. It may peror. His persecutions of the Christians 
aJso be seen in Muner, Hist, of the Chh., arose from his negligence of business, his 
cent, ii., ch. ii, voL i., p 158, dtc., ed. ignorance of the character of Christians and 
Boston, 1822, where several pious reflec- of CHristianity, and from his easy credulity 

(are subjoined. — It has been questioned and acquiescence in the wishes of others.-— 



whether this edict was issued by Marcus His character is also given by Milner^ Hist. 

Aurelius, or by his fether, AtUonirau Pius, of the Church, cent, ii., ch. 4, and very 

VaUsius (on Euseb., H. EccK, 1 iv., c. 18), elaborately, by A. Neander^ Kirchengesch., 

decides for the former; and Moshcim (de vol. i., pt. i., p. 154, &c. — TV.] 

Reb. Christ., Ac, p. 240, &c.) is as deci- (12) See MelUot as quoted by Eusebius, 

sive for the latter. Others have liule doubt. Hist. Eccl, 1. iv., c. 26. 

that the whole edict is a foiigery of some (13) The Acta Martyrii of hoi\i Pdycarp 

eaily Christian. For this opinion they urge, and Justin Martyr are published by jR«t»- 

tbat its language is not such as the pasan art^ in his Acta martyr, sincera. [The for- 

emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that mer also, in the Patres Apostol The life 

of an euloffist of the (Christians. See A. and martyrdom of Polycarp, are the subject 

Neander's iQrchengeschichte, vol. i., pt. i., of the 5th chapter of Milner*s Hist, of ths 
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6ral Christian churches^ and especially those of Lyons and Vienne ia 
France, A.D. 177, were by his order nearly destroyed and obliterated, by 
rarious species of execution8.(14) 

^ 7. Under the reign of Cammodus^ his son, [A.D. 18(^192], if we ex* 
eept a few instances of suffering for. the renunciation of paganism, no great 
calamity befel the Christians. (15) But when Severus was placed on the 
throne, near the close of the century, much Christian blood was shed in 
Africa, Egypt, and other provinces. This is certain from the testimonies 
of TertulUan^(l6) Clemens Alexandrinus,{l7) and others ; and those must 
mistake the fact, who say that the Christians enjoyed peace under Severus^ 
up to the time whep he enacted laws that exposed them to the loss of life 
and property, which was in the beginning of the next century. For, as 
the laws of the [former] emperors were not abrogated, and among these, 
the edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus were very unjust ; it was in 
the power of the presidents to persecute the Christians with impunity 
whenever they pleased. These calamities of the Christians near the end 
of this century, were what induced Tertullian [A.D. 108] to compose his 
Apologeticum, and some other works.(18) 

§ 8. It will appear less unaccountable, that so holy a people as the 
Christians should suffer so much persecution, if it be considered that the 
patrons of the ancient superstition continually assailed them with their rail* 
ings, calumnies, and libels. Their reproaches and calumnies, of which we 
have before spoken, are recounted by the writers of the Apologies. The 
Christians were attacked, in a book written expressly against them by Cel^ 
sus ; the philosopher whom Origen, in his confutation of him, represents 
as an Epicurean, but whom we for substantial reasons believe to be a Pla- 
tonist of the sect of Ammonius,{\9) This miserable sophist deals in slaa* 
der, as OrigetCs answer to him shows ; nor does he so much attack the 
Christians, as play off his wit ; which is not distinguished for elegance and 
refinement. Fronto, the rhetorician, also made some attempts against the 
Christians ; but these have perished, with the exception of a bare mention 

Chh., centuiy ii., yoI. i., p. 176, dec., ed. martyn of Scillita in Africa, A.D. SOD, in 

Boston, 1822, as those of JtuHn Martyr, Ruinart's Acta Martyr. Baronau Ann., 

are of ch. iii. of the aame vol., p. 161, &c. A.D. 200, and MUner, Hist of the Chh^ 

--Tr.} Tol. i., p. 236.— 3V.] 

(14) See the Letter of the Christians at (18) I have expressly treated of this sub- 
Lyons giving accoant of this persecution, iect in my diss, de yera aeUte Apologetic! 
in Etuelnusj Hist« Eccles., lib. ▼., cap. 2, TertuUiani et initio persecntionis Severi ; 
[also in Fox, Book of Martyrs, and in MU- which is the first essay in my Syntagma 
ner*9 History of the Church, cent, ii., ch. Diss, ad hist, eccles. pertinentium. 
vi., vol. i., p. 186, <&c., ed. Boston, 1822.— (19) [See Mosheim's preface to the Ger- 
TV] man translation of Origen*s woric. — TV. 

(16) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. t., cap. " The learned Dr. Lardner does not think 

24, and 16, 18, 19. it possible, that CeUus could have been of 

(16) [TertiUlian, ad Scapulam, cap. 4, the sect of Amnunmu ; since the former 

and Apologet., cap 6., which show that Sev- liyed and wrote in the second centuxy, where- 

erus himself was, at first, favourable to the as the latter did not flourish before the tibiid. 

Christians. But the same Apologeticum, And indeed, we have from Origen himself, 

cap. 36, 49, and 7, 12, 80, 87, shows that that he knew of two onlv of the name of Cel* 

Christians suffered before the enactment of sus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and 

the laws.— SeA/.] the other in the reign of Adrian, and after- 

{17) iClemenM Alex., Stiomtit., h a., ^, wards. The latter was the philosopher, who 

494.— iScA/. See also the account of the wrote against Christianity.''— ITod.] 
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of them by Minutius JV/tx.(20) To these may be added Crescens^ a 
Cynic philosopher, who, though he seems to have written nothing against 
the Christians, yet was veiy eager to do them harm, and in particular 4id 
not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till he compassed his death.(21) 
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THB STATE OF LBARNINO AND FBILOSOPHT. 

4 1. State of Learning in general. — i 2, 8. Learned Men. — ^ 4. Rise of the New Pla 
tonics.—^ 6. Eclectics at Alexandria. — ^ 6. Approved by the Christiana. — ^ 7. Amm» 
nins Saccas. — ^ 8. His fundamental Principles. — ^ 9. His principal Doctrines. — f 19 
His austere System of Moral Discipline.— -4 H* His Opinions concerning Grod ai^ 
Ghziat.— ^ 13. Ill Effects of this Philosophy on Christianity.— 4 13. The Sute of Leam 
iog among Christians. 

§ 1. Although literature seemed in some measure to recover its for 
mer dignity and lustre, during the reign of Tra;an,(l) yet it could not long 
retain its influence under the subsequent emperors, who were indisposed to 
patronise it. The most learned among these Roman sovereigns, Marcus 
Antoninus^ showed favour only to the philosophers, and especially to the 
Stoics ; the other arts and sciences, he, like the Stoics, held in contempt.(2) 



(20) Mmutttu Felix, OcUvius, p. 266, ed. 
Heiald. — {MimUhu mentions this calum- 
niator in two passages, namely, chap. 10, p. 
99, and chap. 31, p. 322 ; in the former of 
which, he calls hun Ctrtensis noster; im- 
p^ng, that he was of Ctrto, in Africa ; in 
the Utter passage, he speaks of him as an 
orator, indicating what profession he follow- 
ed. It has been supposed by the learned, 
and not without reason, that this Fronto waa 
Conulttu Fronto the rhetorician, who in- 
structed Marcus Antoninus in eloquence, 
(and whose works were first published A.D. 
1816, by Aug. Maius, Frankf. on Mayn, in 
3 paita). So long as ^the Christian commu- 

SwBs made up of unlearned persons, the 
wophers despised them. But when, in 
the second century, some eminent philoso- 
phers became Christians, as Justin, Athe* 
noforas, Pantaenus, and others, who retain- 
ed the name, ffarb, and mode of living of phi- 
kMophers, and who became teachers of youth, 
and while they gave a philosophical aspect to 
Christianity, exposed tne vanity of the pagan 
philoaophy, and the shameless lives of tlwse 



addicted to it ; the pagan philosophers per- 
ceiving their repuutions and their interests 
to be at stake, now joined the populace and 
the priests in persecuting the Christians in 

gsneral ; and they especially assailed the 
hristian philosophers with their calumniet 
and accusations. Their chief motive was, 
not the love of truth, but their own reputa- 
tion, influence, glory, worldly interest, and 
advantage ; just the same causes as had be- 
fore moved the pagan priests. This war of 
the philosophers commenced in the reign of 
Marcus AnUmmus, who was himself aSict- 
ed to philoflophy. And it is easy to see, 
what induced him to listen to his brother 
philosophers, and at their instigation to d- 
low the Christians to be persecuted. See 
Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., dec., p. 256, dec. 
— Tr.J 

(21) Justin Martyr^ Apologia ii., p. 21, 
ed. Ozon. Tatian, Orat. contra (^raecos, 
p. 72, ed. Worthii. 

(1) Pliny, Epistles, lib. iii., ep. 18, p. 134, 
136, ed. Cortii et Longolii. 

(2) Marcus Antoninus ^ Meditations, •ok> 
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Hence the literary productions of this age among the Romans, are far infe- 
rior to those of the preceding century, in elegance, brilliance, and good taste. 

^ 2. Yet there were men of excellent genius, among both Greeks and 
Romans, who wrote well on almost every branch of learning then cultiva* 
ted. Among the Greeks, Plutarch was particularly eminent. He was a 
man of various, but ill-digested learning ; and besides was tainted with the 
principles of the academics. Rhetoricians, sophists, and grammarians had 
schools in all the more considerable towns of Uie Roman empire ; in which 
they pretended to train up youth for public life, by various exercises and dec- 
lamations. But those educated in these schools, were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display ; rather than truly eloquent, wise, and competent to 
transact business. Hence the sober and considerate looked with contempt, 
on the education acquired in the schools of these teachers. There were 
two public academies, one at Rome founded by Adrian^ in which all the 
sciences were taught, but especially jurisprudence ; the other VLiBerytus in 
Phenicia, in which jurists were principally educated.(3) 

^ 3. Many philosophers of all the different sects, flourished at this time ; 
but to enumerate them belongs rather to other works than to this.(4) The 
Stoic sect had the honour of embracing two great men, Marcus Antoninus^ 
the emperor, and Epictetus.{5) But each of them had more admirers than 
disciples and followers ; nor were the Stoics, according to histoiy, held in 
the highest estimation in this age. There were larger numbers in the 
schools of the Platonists ; among other reasons, because they were less 
austere, and because their doctrines were more in accordance with the 
common notions respecting the gods. But no sect appears to have numbered 
more adherents than the Epicureans ; whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
secure and voluptuous life.(6) 

^ 4. Near the close of this century, a new philosophical sect suddenly 
started up, which in a short time prevailed over a large part of the Roman 
empire, and not only nearly swallowed up the other sectS) but likewise did 
immense injury to Chri8tianity.(7) Egypt was its birthplace, and partic- 
ularly Alexandria, which for a long time had been the seat of literature and 
every science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet they did 
not follow Plato implicitly, but collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the ground of their preference for 
the name of Platonics, was, that they conceived Plato had ejqplained more 
correctly than all others, that most important branch of philosophy which 
treats of God and supersensible things. 

^ 5. That controversial spirit in philosophy, which obliges every one to 

ad se i]>8uin, lib. i., ^ 7, p. 3, 4, ^ 17, p. 17, 6ui., treats of M. Antonirms ; and ibid., p. 

ed. Lipe. 260* Ac., of Emetehu.-^Tr.] 

(8) M. Antoninus, Mediutiona, or, ad ae (6) Lucian, Faeudomantia ; 0pp., torn, l. 

En, lib. i., ^ 7, 10, 17, p. 4, 7, 16, ed. p. 763. 

. [See Giannone, Istona Civile di Na- (7) [See Dr. MoBheim^t Commentat. de 

, . lib. i., c. 10. — Tr.] turbata per recentiores Platonicos eccleaia, 

(4) Juttin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho., in his ayntagma Dies, ad Hist. Eccles. per- 
Opp., p. 218, 6lc. Many of the philoso- tinent., vol. i., p. 86, di^c. ; and Brucker*M 
pheis of this age are mentioned by if. An- Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 162, ^.— 
toninus, MediUt., or, ad se ipsum, lib. i. Schl. And, on the contrary, C. A. T. Keil, 

(5) [Concerning Meurcua Antoninu», see Ezercitatt. zriii. de Doctoribus veteris eo- 
Bntcker's Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 678, cles. cnlpft corrupts per Platonicas senten* 
and for EmUetua, ibid., p. 568.— iScU. tias theologie, liberandis, Lips., 1793-1807, 
StaeudUn, Geach. der Moralphilos., p. 265, 4to.— Tr.] 
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swear allegiance to the dogmas of his master, was disapproved by the more 
wise. Hence among the lovers of truth, and the men of moderation, a new 
class of philosophers had grown up in Egypt, who avoided altercation and a 
sectarian spirit, and who professed simply to follow truth, gathering up what- 
ever was accordant with it in all the philosophic schools. They assumed 
therefore the name of Eclectics* But notwithstanding these philosophers 
were really the partisans of no sect, yet it appears from a variety of testi- 
monies, that they much preferred Plato, and embraced most of his dogmas 
concerning God, the human soul, and the universe.(8) 

4 6* This philosophy was adopted by such of the learned at Alexandria, 
as wished to be accounted Christians, and yet to retain the name, the garb, 
and the rank of philosophers. In particular, all those who in this century 
presided in the schools of the Christians at Alexandria, {Athcnagaras, Pan- 
taenus, and Clemens Alexandrinusy) are said to have approved of it.^9) 
These men were persuaded that true philosophy* the great and most salu*' 
tary gift of God, lay in scattered fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty of every wise man, and especial- 
ly of a Christian teacher, to collect those fragments from all quarters, and 
to use them for the defence of religion and the confutation of impiety. Yet 
this selection of opinions did not prevent their regarding Plato as wiser 
than all others, and as having advanced sentiments concerning God, the 
soul, and supersensible things, more accordant with the principles of Chris- 
tianity than any other.(lO) 

§ 7. This [eclectic] mode of philosophizing was changed near the close 
of the century, when Ammonius Saccas with great applause, opened a 
school at Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that sect which is called 
the iVeio Platonic. This man was born and educated a Christian, and per- 
haps made pretensions to Christianity all his life.(ll) Being possessed 

(8) [See Brucker*s Hiet. crit. Philos., who were attached to the ancient simple 
torn, ii., p. 189, &c. — Schl.] faith, as taught bv Christ and his apoatlea; 

(9) The title and dignity of philosopher so for they fearad what afterward actually hap- 
much delifhted those good men, that^when pened, that the purity and excellence of di- 
made presbyters, they would not abandon the Tine truth would suffer by it. Hence the 
phUoeopher's cloak and dress. See OrigerCs Christians were divided into two parties, the 
letter to Eusebius, 0pp., torn, i., p. 2, ed. friends of philosophy and human learning, 
de la Rue. [Jxutin Martyr, Dial, cum Try- and the opposers of them. The issue of the 
pho. initium. For proof that Pani€tn'tts long contest between them, was, that the 
studied philosophy, see Origen^ in Euaehtus, advocates of philosophy prevailed. — ^Traces 
Hist Eccles., I. vi., c. 19. Jerome, de of this controversy may be seen in £ii««in(«y 
Sciiptoribus Illustr., cap. 20. The profi- Hist. Eccles., 1. t., c. S8 ; and in Clemens 
ciency of Athenagoras in philosophy, ap- Alex., Stromat., lib. i., cap. 1-&. — See Afo- 
pears from his Apdogy, and his Eesay on eheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constant. M., 
the Resurrection, That Clemene Alex, was p. 276, &c. — TV.] 

much addicted to philosophy, is very evi- (11) [The history of the philosopher ilni^ 
dent ; see his Stramata, passim. — Concern- numius is involved in ffreat obscurity. AU 
inff the Alexandrian Christian school, see that could be gathered from antiquity re- 
JSmn. Conringius, Antiquitates Academi- spectm^ him, is given by Brucker, Historia 
em, p. 29. J. A. Schnudt, Dies, prefixed crit. philos., torn, ii., p. 206. See also J. 
to A. Hy^erii Libellum de Catechesi. Do- A. Fabrieius, Biblioth. Oraca, Ub. iv., c. 
min. AitUsius, delle Scuole sacre, libr. ii., 26. Whether Ammonius continued a pro- 
cap. 1, 2, 21. Geo. Langemack, Historia fessed Christian, or apostatized, has been 
Catechismorum, pt. i., p. 86. — See Moskeinif much debated. Porphyry, who studied nu- 
de Reb. Christ., dec, p. 273, &c.— Tr.] der Plotinus, a disciple of Ammonius, (as 

(10) [This cultivation of philosophy by quoted by Eus^nue, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 



Christian teachera, greatly displeased those 19), says, he was bom of Chxistian parents, 
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of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, he undertook to bring all 
systems of philosophy and religion into harmony ; or, in other words, to teach 
a philosophy, by which all philosophers, and the men of all religions, the 
Christian not excepted, might unite together and have fellowship. And 
here especially, lies the difference between this new sect, and the ecUeiie 
philosophy which had before flourished in Egypt. For the Eclectics held 
that there was a mtxture of good and bad, true and false, in all the systems ; 
and therefore they selected out of all, what appeared to them consonant 
with reason, and rejected the rest. But Ammmiius held that all sects pro- 
fessed one and the same system of truth, with only some difference in the 
mode of stating it, and some minute difference in their conceptions ; so that 
by means of suitable explanations, they might with little difficulty be brou^t 
into one body.(12) He moreover held Uiis new and singular princi^e, 
that the popular religions, and likewise the Christian, must be understood 
and explained according to this common philosophy of all the sects ; and 
that the fables of the vulgar pagans and their priests, and so too the inter- 
pretations of the disciples of Christy ought to be separated from their re 
spective religions. 

^ 8. The grand object of Ammanius, to bring all sects and religions into 
harmony, required him to do much violence to the sentiments and opinions 
of all parties, philosophers, priests, and Christians ; and particularly, by 
means of allegorical interpretations, to remove very many impediments out 
of his way. The manner in which he prosecuted his object, appears in 
the writings of his disciples and adherents ; which have come down to us 
in great abundance. To make the arduous work more easy, he assumed 
that philosophy was first produced and nurtured among the people of the 
East; that it was inculcated among the Egyptians by Hermes,{l3) and 

but when he came to mature yean, embraced openly renounce Christianity, but endeavour- 

the religion of the laws, i. e., the pagan re- ed to accommodate himself to the feelines of 

ligion. EuseJnus taxes Porphyry with false- all parties ; and therefore he was claimeia by 

hood in this ; and savs, that Ammoniiu con- both pmns and Christians. Hence, if he 

tinued a Christian till his death, as appears toas a Cnristian, he was a yery inconsistent 

from his books, one of which was on the ac- one, and did much injury to its cause. — See 

cordance of Motes with Jestu Christ. Je- Moshtim, de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 281. — 

rome, de Scriptoribus Illustr., cap. 65, says Tr.Ji 

nearly the same. Valesius, Bayle, Bos- (12) [The views of this sect are very 

nagCt and Dr. Mosheim^ (when he wrote his clearly expressed by JuUan, who was a 

essay de ecclesia turbata per recentiores Pla- great devotee of this philosophy, Orat. vi., 

tonicos), agreed with Eusebms and Jerome, contra Cynicos, 0pp., p. 184. — Schl. In 

But when he wrote his Conunentarii de Reb. accordance with the prevalent views of the 

Christ., Dr. JlfMA^tm .fell in with the opin- oriental Platonists, " these philosophers, like 

ion of Fabricius, Brueker, and others, (snd the Christian Gnostics, supposed all essen- 

which is now the general opinion), that £u- tial truth to be derived, not from a process 

sebius and Jerome confounded Ammonius of thought, but from direct inward percep- 

the philosopher, with another .^mfiumnw, the tion.*' G^i£/er*« Tex^book, translated by 

reputed author of a harmony of the Gospels, Cunningham, vol. L, p. 112. See also 

and other works ; because it can hardly be Teruiemann's Grundriss der Gesch. der 

supposed, that this enthusiastic admirer of Philos., ed. Jjeipz., 1829, ^ 200-202. — Tr."] 

philosophy, would have found time or incli- (13) [This appears from the writings of 

nation for composing such books. Besides, all his followers, Plotivus, Produs^ Porphy- 

it is said, AmmomtLs the philosopher pub- ry, DamasciuSj SimjUicitu, and others, 

lisbed no books. Still the question remains, And the learned, not without reason, con- 

what were the religious character and creed jecture that all the works of Hermes and 

of this philosopher, in his maturer years 1 Zoroaster, which we now have, originated in 

Dr. Mosheim thinks it probable, he aid not the schools of these New Platonics.— &:A2. j 
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Ifaence pessed to the Greeks ; that it was a little obscured and deformed 
by the disputatious Greeks ; but still by Plaio, the best interpreter of the 
principles of Hermes and of the ancient oriental sages, it was preserved 
for tlie most part entire and unsullied ;( 14) that the religions received ^y 
the various nations of the world were not inconsistent with this most ancient 
philosophy ; yet that it had most unfortunately happened, that what the an- 
cients taught by symbols and fictitious stories in the manner of the Orien- 
tals, had been understood literally by the people and the priests ; and thus, 
the ministers of divine providence, (those demons whom the supreme Lord 
of all had placed over the various parts of our world), had erroneously been 
converted into gods, and had been worshipped with many vain ceremonies ; 
that therefore the public religions of all nations should be corrected by this 
ancient philosophy : and that it was the sole object of Christ to set bounds 
to the reigning superstition, and correct the errors which had crept into 
religion, but not to abolish altogether the ancient religions. 

§ 9. To these assumptions he added the common doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians, (among whom he was bom and educated), concerning the universe 
and the deity, as constituting one great whoht [Pantheisih ;]{15) concern- 
ing the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, providence, the gov- 
ernment of this world by demons, and other received doctrines, all of which • 
be considered as true and not to be called in question. For it is most ev- 
ident that the ancient philosophy of the Egyptians, which they pretended 
to have learned from Hermes, was the basis of the New Platonic or Am- 
monian ; and the book of Jamblichus, de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, is sufficient 
evidence of the fact. In the next place, with these Egyptian notions he 
united the philosophy of Plato ; which he accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, by distorting some of the principles of Plato, and by putting a false 
construction on his language.(16) Finally, the dogmas of the other sects 
he construed, as far as was possible, by means of art, ingenuity, and the 
aid of allegories, into apparent coincidence with the^e Egyptian and Pla- 
tonic principles. 

^ 10. To this Egyptiaco-PIatonic philosophy, the ingenious and fanati- 
cal man joined a system of moral aiscipline apparently of high sanctity 
and austerity. He permitted the common people, indeed, to live accord- 
ing to the laws of their country and the dictates of nature ; but he directed 
the wise to elevate, by contemplation, their souls, which were the off- 
spring of God, above all earthly things ; and to weaken and emaciate their 
bodies, which were hostile to the liberty of their souls, by means of hun- 
ger, thirst, labour, and other austerities ;(17) so that they might in the pres- 

(14) [Jamblicktts, dc Mysteriis Aegyptio- Praclus, SimpHchu, JamiUehus, and all the 
mm, I i., c. 1, S.--ScA/.J New Platonics. See, for example, PorpAyfv,x 

(15) [On this principle the whole philos- in his life of Plotinus, cap. ii., p. U.-^Schl.} 
ophy of the ancient Egyptians was founded ; (16) [The principle of the Ammonian and 
and on it Ammonius erected his system. E©^tian philosophy, that God and the 
The book which goes under the title of Her- world constitute one indvoisibU toholef it 
metis Trismegisli Sermo do Natura Deo- cost him much labour to reduce to harmony 
mm, ad Asclepium, which is exUnt in Latin with the system of Plato ; who, as we learn 
among the works of Apuleius, the supposed from his Tirowus, tought the eternal exist* 
translator, is evidence of this fact See also ence of matter, as a substance distinct from 
Eusebhu, Pneparatio evangel., lib. iii., c. 9, God. See Proehu on the Tim»ua of Pkt*. 
and the note on Cudworth's Intell. System, — iScA/.] 

Uun. i., p. 404, &c. And the same fanda- (17) [See Porphyry, de AbsUnentiat lib. 
mental principle is assumed by Plotinus^ I, c. S7, &c,, p. ^%-9i.^SchL2 
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ent life, attain to communion with the Supreme Being, and might ascend 
after deatli, active and unencumbered, to the universal parent, and be for 
ever united with him. And, being bom and educated among Christians, 
Ammonius was accustomed to give elegance and dignity to these precepts 
by using forms of expression borrowed from the sacred scriptures ; and 
hence these forms of expression occur abundantly in the writings of his 
followers. (18) To this austere discipline, he superadded the art of so pur- 
ging and improving the imaginative faculty, as to make it capable of seeing 
the demons, and of performing many wonderful things by their assistance. 
His followers called this art Theurgy,{\9) Yet it was not cultivated by all 
the philosophers of Ammonius' school, but only by the more eminenL(20) 
§ 11. That the prevailing religions, and particularly the Christian, might 
not appear irreconcilable with his system, Ammonius first turned the whole 
history of the pagan gods into aIlegory,(3 1) and maintained that those whom 
the vulgar and the priests honoured with the title of 6iW^, were only the 
ministers of God, to whom some homage might and should be paid, yet 
such as would not derogate from the superior homage dne to the Supreme 
God ;(22) and in the next place he admitted that Christ was an extraordi^ 
nary man, the friend of God, and an admirable Thsvrge,(Z^) He dented 
that Christ aimed wholly to suppress the worship of the demons, those 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on the contrary, he only sought to wipe 
away the stains, contracted by the ancient religions ;(24) and that his dis- 
ciples had corrupted and vitiated the system of their master.(25) 



(18) [See examples in Hierodes, on the 
golden venee of Pythagoras ; and in Sim- 
||ti£ti(« and JamUiekus. See also Mosheirn's 
Diss, de studio Ethnicorain Christianoa 
imiUndi, in toI. i. of his Diss, ad Hist Ero- 
des, pertinent., p. 321.— -&JU.] 

(19) [This worthless science is very sim- 
ilar to what has been called allowable magic^ 
and which is disiinguiihed from necromancy, 
or unlawful magic. It wss undoubtedly of 
Egyptian oriflin. As the Egyptians imar 
gined the whole world to be full of good and 
evil spirits, they might easily be led to sup- 
pose there must be some way to secure the 
favour of these demons. Sse Augtutme^ 
de Civit. Dei, 1. x., c. 9, 0pp., torn, vii., p. 
187.— 5c«. " Thtwrgy is the science con- 
cerning the gods and the various cVasses of 
superior spirits, their appearing to meu and 
their operations ; and the art, by means of 
certain acts, habits, words, and symbols, of 
moving the gods to impart to men secrete 
srhich surpass the powers of reason, ta> lay 
open to them the future, andlo beoome vi»- 
ible to them. This theurgy, which goes 
fiuther and rises higher than phUtmophy, was 
first imparted and revealed to men in ancient 
timee, bv the gods themselves, and was 
•fterwans preserved amonff the priests. So 
k M deserioed in the book which bears the 
name of JambUckiUf de Mysteriis Aegyvtio* 
mm, hb. i., c. Wk-S9.'* ataeudlin. Gee- 
chichte der Moialphilosophie, p. 46S. — TV.] 



(20) [See concerning the moral system 
of the new Platonics, in all its material parts, 
Staeudlin, Geschichte der Moralphilosophie, 
p. 435, &c.— Tr.] 

(2!) [See, for example. Porphyry, de 
Antro Nympliar. apud nomerum de styseu 
&c.-Sck] ^ ^* 

(22) [PomI Orosiusy Historia, lib. vi., cap. 
1, p. 364. 265.—Schl.} 

(2S) [It cannot be denied that the sect of 
Amnumivs embraced some, who were en»> 
mice of Christ and of the Christians. Ths 
emperor Julian^ and some others, are proof 
of this. But Ammoniue himself honoured 
Christ. And Augustine contended against 
some philosophers of his time, who, as fol- 
lowers of Ammonius, honoured Christ, yet 
maintained that the Christians had corrupted 
his doctrine ; de Consensu Evangelistarum, 
0pp., tom. iii., pt. ii., lib. 1, c. 6, ^ 11, p. 
5, and c. 8, ^ 14, p. 6, and c. 15, p. 8. — 
Sehl,] 

(24) [Augustine, do Consensu Evancel. 
lib. i, c. 16, p. 8, and c. 24, p. 18. Yei 
they admitted that Christ abolished the 
worship of certain demons of an inferioi 
order, and enjoined upon men to pray to 
the oetestial gods, «nd emeciaDy to the So* 
pieme God. This is evident from a passage 
of Porj^yru, quoted by Augustine, de Civ- 
itato Dei, lib. xix„ c, 28, H, 0pp., took 
viL, p. 430.«^i8ciU.] 

(25) What we have eteted in theas m^ 
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^ IZ, Thia new •pecies of philosophy, impradently adopted by Origtm 
mna other Christiana, did iramenae harm to Chriatianity. For it led the 
teachers of it to involve in philosophic obscurity many parts of our religion, 
which were in themselves plain and easy to be understood ; and to add 
to the precepts of the Saviour not a few things, of which not a word can be 
found in the Holy Scriptures. It also produced that gloomy set of men, 
called mystics ; whose system, if divested of its Platonic notions respect- 
ing the origin and nature of the soul, will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. 
It laid a foundation, too, for that indolent mode of life, which was after- 
"wards adopted by maiiy, and particularly by nuinerous tribes of monks; 
and it recommended to Christians various foolish and useless rites, suited 
only to nourish superstition, no small part of which we see religiously ob- 
served by many even to the present day. And finally, it alienated the minds 
of many in the following centuries, from Christianity itself, and produced 
a heteroge;ieous species of religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
principles combined. And who is able to enumerate all the evils and inju* 
rious effects, which arose from this new philosophy ; or, if you please, 
from [this Syncretismus\ this attempt to reconcile true and false religions 
with each other ? 

. § 13. The number of learned men among the Christians, which was 
small in the preceding century, was larger in this. And yet we scarcely 
£nd among them, rhetoricians, sophists, and orators. Most of those who 
obtained some reputation among them by their learning, were philosophers : 
and they, as before stated, followed the principles of the Eclectics^ and 
gave Pl(Uo preference before others. But all Christians were not agreed 
as to the utility of learning and philosophy. Those who were themselves 
initiated in the mysteries of philosophy, wished that many, and especially 
such as aspired to the office of pastors and teachers, might apply them- 
selves to the study of human wisdom, so that they might confute the ene- 
mies of truth with more effect, and teach and instruct others with more 
success. But a great majority thought otherwise ; they wished to banish 
all reasoning and philosophy out of the confines of the church ; for they 
feared ^t such learning would injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
out the war. between y^i'M and reasorij religion hnd philosophy , piety andtn- 
telligence ; which has been protracted, through all succeeding centuries, 
down to our own times, and which we by all our efforts cannot easily bring 
to an end. By degrees, those obtained the ascendency, who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, rather than hurtful to religion and 
piety ; and rules were at length established, that no person entirely illiter- 
ate or unlearned, should be admitted to the ofiiceof teacher in the church. 
Tet the vices of the philosophers and learned men, among other causes, 

tions respecting tbe doctrines of AmmowktSf New Platonics constantly affinn to hsve 

we have collected from the books and dis- been the author of their philosophy. — [Dr. 

cnssions of his foUowera, who are called Moiheim, in his Commentarii de Rebus 

Ntw Platomca. Aoimonius himself lefl no Christ, ante Constantin. M., ^ 27-32, p. 

wiitinffs ; and he forbid his followers ever 280-298, has ffiven a more fall account of 

pubti»iiig his doctrines, but they did not Ammonius ana his doctrines, and has cited, 

obey him. See Porphyry, Vita Plotini, cap. particularly, his chief authorities ; but the 

3, p. 97, ed. Fabridi, lib. iv., BiblioUi. substance o( his statements is contained in 

GfMca. Tet there can be no doubt, that the preceding sections, and his most impor- 

all we have stated was invonted by Ammo- tant authorities axe referred to in the notes of 

niuM himself, whom the whole fanuly of the Schl^el, which are all here preserved. — Tr.} 
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prevented the opposite party from ever being destitate of patrons and ad- 
vocates. Ample proof of this will be found in the history of the following 
centuries. 



CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CH17RCH. 

^ 1. The form of Charch Government. — ^ 2. Union of Churches m a Pronnce. Ongin 
of CouncUs. — 4 3' Their too great Authority gave rise to Metropolitans and Patriaicha. 
— 4 4. Parallel between the Jewish and Christian Priesthood. — ^ 5. The principal 
Writers. 

6 1. The form of church government which began to exist *in the pre- 
ceding century, was in this century more industriously established and con- 
firmed, in all its parts. One president, or bishop^ presided over each church. 
He was created by the common suffrage of the whole people. With the 
presbyters for his council, whose number was not fixed, it was his business 
to watch over the interests of the whole church, and to assign to eachjorei- 
hyter his station. Subject to the bishop and also to the presbyters, were 
the servants or deacons^ who were divided into certain classes, because all 
the duties which the interests of the church required, could not well be at- 
tended to by them all. 

§ 2. During a great part of tliis century, all the churches continued to 
be, as at first, independent of each other, or were connected by no consoci- 
ations or confederations.( 1 ) Each church was a kind of small independent 
republic, governing itself by its own laws, enacted or at least sanctioned 
by the people. But in process of time, it became customary for all the 
Christian churches within the same province, to unite and form a sort of 
larger society or commonwealth ; and in the manner of confederated repub- 
lics, to hold their conventions at stated times, and there deliberate for the 
common advantage of the whole confederation. This custom first arose 
among the Greeks, with whom a [political] confederation of cities, and the 
consequent conventions of their several delegates, had been long known ; 
but afterwards the utility of the thing being seen, the custom extended 
through all countries where there were Christian churches.(2) Such 

(I) [Yet by ancient castom, peculiar re- Christiani magnA veneratione celebratur. 
spect was paid to the churches founded and From this passage of TertuUian, which was 



governed bv the apostles themselves ; and written near the beginning of the third cen- 
such churches were appealed to in contro- tury, Dr. Mo9hntn{de Rebas Christ., &c., 
versies on points of doctrine, as most likely p. S66, &c.)) infers, 1, that provincial conn- 
to know what the apostles had taught. See cils had not then been held in Africa, not 
IretuatSf adv. Haeres., lib. iii., c. 8, and anywhere except among the Greeks ; S, that 
TertuUiarij de Praescript. adv. Haeres., c. councils were considered as human institu- 
36. llius MMheim, de Reb. Christ., dec., tions, and as acting only by human authority ; 
p. 258. — Tr.] 3, that the provincial councils were held al- 
(2)Ter^utfi,deJejunii8,cap. 13,p.711, ways in the same places — certis in lods; 
[where we have this very important state- 4, that they did not interfere with the private 
ment : Aguntur praeterea per Graecias, ilia concerns of individual churches, which veers 
certis in locis Concilia ex univeiais ecclesiia, left to their own management ; but conferred 
per quae etaltioraquaeque in commune trac- only on greater matters, or such as were 
tantur, et ipsa re^ffeaentatio totias nominis of common intnest—altion^tncttaitm ; 5, 
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conventions of delegates from several churches assembled for deliberation, 
were called by the Greeks Synods^ and by the Latins Councils; and the 
laws agreed upon in them, were called catwns, that is, rules. 

§ 3. These councils, — of which no vestige appears before the middle 
of this century, changed nearly the whole form of the church. For by 
them, in Uie first place, the ancient rights and privileges of the people 
vrere very much abridged ; and, on the other hand, the influence and au- 
thority of the bishops were not a little augmented. At first, the bishops 
did not deny, that they were merely the representatives of their churches, 
and that they acted in the name of the people ; but by little and little, they 
made higher pretensions, and maintained that power was given them by 
Christ himself, to dictate rules of faith and conduct to the people. In the 
next place, the perfect equality and parity of all bishops, which existed 
in the early times, these councils gradually subverted. For it was neces- 
sary that one of the confederated bishops of a province should in those 
conventions be intrusted with some authority and power over the others ; 
and hence originated the prerogatives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when 
the custom of holding these councils had extended over the Christian world, 
and the universal church had acquired the form of a vast republic com- 
jx>sed of many lesser ones, certain head men were to be placed over it in 
different parts of the world, as central points in their respective countries. 
Hence came the Patriarchs ; and ultimately a Prince of Patriarchs^ the 
Roman pontiff. ^ « 

§ 4. To the whole order of men who conducted the affairs of the 
church, no small honour and profit accrued, from the time they succeeded 
\Tk persuading the people to regard them as successors of the Jewish priests. 
This took place not long after the reign of Adrian^ when, upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all hope of seeing their common- 
wealth restored. The bishops now wished to be thought to correspond 
with the high priests of the Jews ; the presbyters were said to come in 
pkice of the priests ; and the deacons were made parallel with the Levites. 
Those who first drew this parallel between offices so totally different, proba- 
cy made the misrepresentation, not so much from design as from ignorance. 

that the attending bishops acted as rej^refm/- called, as occasion required. Originally 
oliDM of their ekurcheSf and not as men these councils had no iarisdiction ; but were 
clothed with authority from heaven, by vir- mere conventions of delegates, met to con- 
tae of their oQce—repruentatio totnu no- aider and agree upon matters of common 
minis Chrutiani. From Greece, the cus- concernment. But they soon began to claim 
torn of meeting in councils extended into power ; to enact and enforce laws, and to 
Syria and Palestine. Euaeb.^ Hist. Eccl., 1. hear and decide controversies. And the 
-v., c. SS. We have no certain accounts of ^Aop«, instead of appearing as the represent- 
any councils till after the middle of the etc- atives of their churches, claimed authority 
end century. The earliest of which we from CArt>^ to bind and control the church- 
have authentic notice, were those which de- es. See W. O. Zei^ler, on the Origin of 
liberated concerning the MoneanUts^ about Synods, in Menken's Neuen Magazin, band 
A.D. 170 or 178, {Euseb., H. E., ▼. 16), i., st. i. G. J. FUnek's Geschichte der 
«nd the next were those assembled to con- christl. kirchl. Gesellschafls-Verfassung, pe- 
sider the proper time for Easter. — {Etlseh., riod ii., chap, v., vol. i., p. 90, &c. C. W^ 
H. E., V. 23.) All these councils are placed F. Walch, Historie der Kirchenversamml., 
bj Eusehiust under \he reign of Commodus, Introd., ^ 3, 4, and b. i., ch. i., sect, ii., p. 
or A.D, 180-192. In the third century, 82, dtc, ch.ii., p. 118,&c.— Jo». JKn^Atfw, 
councils became frequent. Provincial coun- Ori^nes Eccles., vol. vii., p. 46, Sui., and 
cils were now held, perhape throughout the Sir J*. King, Constitution, &c., of the Prim. 
CfansCian world ; and special councils were Church, eh. 8.^7V.] 
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But this idea being once introduced and approved, drew after it other er- 
vors, amoDg which I will mevition only this, that it established a wider dif* 
ference between teachers and learners than accords with the nature of the 
Christian religion.(3) 

§ 5. Among the doctors of this centuryt whose writings rendered theai 
particularly famous in after ages^ was Justin Martyr; a converted phi* 
fosopher, who had dipped into nearly every sect in phibso^y. He was 
pious, and possessed considerable learning, hot be was sometimes an in* 
cautious disputant, and was ignorant of ancient history. We have among 
other works of his, two Apotogus Ibr the CbristianSt which are justly held 
in great estimation.(4) Irenmusg bishop of Lyons in France, whose only 



(3) [This comparison of Christian teach- 
ers widi the Jewish priesthood, among other 
consequences, led the former to lay claim to 
tiihe$ and Jirst fnatt; of which we find 
mention, before the times of CmuianUine, 
Peihaps a desire to increase their revenues, 
which were both small and precarious, led 
tome of the bishops to apply Jewish law to 
the Christian church. That they claimed 
/fr<f fruiiSj as of dtvine right, in this eentu* 
ry, is clear from Ireruau^ contra Hvres., I. 
IT., c. 17 and 34. That tithes were not yet 
claimed, at least in the Latin church, appears 
from the latter of these passages in Irejutut. 
Yet in the Greek and Oriental churehes, 
tithes began to be claimed earlier than among 
the Latins ; and probably in this second cen- 
tttxy, for the Greek writers of the third cen- 
tury, and the apostolic constitutions, (which 
teem to contam the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Greek church), mention tithes as a thing 
then well known. — See Maskeim, de Rebus 
Christianor., &c., p. 271. — Tr,} 

(4) [Justin Martyr, was the son of Pris- 
eus and grandson of Bacchius, pasan Gre- 
cians, settled at Flavia Neapolis, (Naploos), 
the ancient Sichem in Samaria. See Apol- 
lo, i., c. i. He had successive masters in 
pbilooophy, Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, 
and lastly Platonic. He travelled much, and 
was very eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and especially respecting the Divine Being. 
When about 33 years old, as is conjectured, 
and about A.D. 137, he was converted to 
Christianity, in consequence of being direct^ 
ed by an aged Christian, to go to the Bible, 
•8 the source of true philosophy. He after- 
wards spent most of his time at Rome ; 
where he lived as a Christian philosopher, and 
devoted all his talents to the furtherance of the 
gospel. At last, about A.D. 168, be suffered 
martyrdom, one Crescens, a pagan f^iloso- 
pher, being his accuser, and on the simple 
charge of nis being a Christian. His wri- 
tings are numerous, erudite, all of them theo- 
logical, and all of a polemic character. His 
style is harsh and inelegant, his temper is ar- 
dent and decisive, and his aigumenta and 



opinions not always satisfactory. Yet being 
the first of the learned divines, and a very zeaf 
oos and active Christian, he merits onr par- 
ticular attention. His life and wiitiags aie 
described by EusehiMS, Hist. Eccles.,1. iv.,c 
1 1 , 1 2, 1 6> 1 8. Jercmcy de Scriptor. Illusar., 
c. 23. PhoHuSf Biblioth., ccxzxii., and oth- 
ers among the ancients ; and by Cftve, Dm 
Fin, LengertK, Marun, Milner^ (Hist, of the 
Chh., vol. i.,p. 161» dLe.,ed. Boston, 1822.) 
J. Kaye, (account of the writings and <^in- 
ions of Justin Martyr ^ I^nd., 1829, 8vo), a 
writer in the Christian 'Eiaminer, for Nov., 
Cambridge, 1829 ; and others among the 
modema,—- About A J). 140, or as some 
think, much later in bfe, he composed two 
learned treatises against the pagans, as we 
learn from EusebmSt (Hist. Eccl, iv., 18), 
and JeronUf (obi sup.)t wliieh are generally 
supposed to be the Cohortatio ad Graeos^ 
and Oratio ad Grscos, still found in his 
printed works. The substance of the for- 
mer, which is the largest, is this : " The 
Greeks have no sources of certain and sat- 
isfactory knowledge of religion. What their 
poets state concerning the gods is ridiculous 
and absurd. Jupiter^ for example, accord- 
ing to Homer, wouki have been incarcerated 
by the other gods, if they had not feared 
Briareits. And Jupiter himself betrayed 
his weakness by hii amours. Mars and V^ 
nus were wounded by Diomedst dec. Thar 
Us derived all things from water; Anaxi- 
meTteSf from air ; JUraclituSj from fire, dus. 
But it is not possible for the human mind to 
search out divine things ; it needs aid from 
above ; it must be moved by the divine Spir- 
it, as the lyre must bv the plectrum. This 
was the fact with the Hebrew prophets; 
who besides, were much older than the 
Grecian poets, lawgivers, and philosophers. 
Even the heathen writers admit the high anti- 
quity of the Jewish legislation, e. g., Pdemon^ 
Appiony Ptolemu Mendestus, HeUamcuSy 
dee., and PhUo, Josephus, and Diodorus SiC" 
idus confirms it. An Egyptian king, PtoUmj^ 
(Philadelphus), therefore, caused ute ancient 
Hebrew books to be translated into Gxwk^ 
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remaining writings we bis five Books againet the Heretics ; whicbt tbough 
preserved only in a Latin translation from the original Greek, are a splen- 



by 70 men, who were enclosed in as many 
separate ceUs ; when they had finished their 
translations, they were found periectly agree- 
ing, not only ia the sense but in the words. 
Jbstia himself had seen the vesti^ of 
these cells. The Greeks derived their best 
thoughts from the Hebrews. Thus Orfheu*^ 
Homer, Soion, Fjftkagoras, and PUUo, are 
known to have acquired their best know!* 
jsdge in Egypt. Hence, Orpheits, the Sib" 
yls. Homer, Sopkodet^ dec., were enabled 
to write about the unity of God, the jodg* 
ment after death, dec. When Plato, for in- 
stance, says : Virtue must be gwen to men 
by the Deity ; he borrowed the idea from 
the prophets ; and to conceal the iact, be 
substituted vtrdK in place of the HoLy Spirit. 
When be says : Time beffan with heaven ; 
it is clear that he bonrowed from Moses* wri- 
ting, dec. Since therefore, the Grecian 
phOosopheis themseWes confess their igno- 
rance, and the Sihyls direct to the coming of 
Christ, men should 00 to the prophets, as to 
the source of alt tratb.**^The shorter work, 
entitled Oratio ad Gnecos, is similar in its 
contents. Indeed, this may serve as a fair 
specimen of the ground taken by the Chris- 
tian fathers generally, in their controversies 
with learned pagans. About A.D. 150, or 
as some think, 10 or 13 years earlier, Justm 
presented his earliest or long Apohgy for 
Che Christians to the emperor AnUmimis Pi" 
««.• and a little before his death, or after 
A.D. leo, his other Apology, an imperfect 
copy of which is improperly called his first 
Apology. The substance of the larger Apol- 
ogy, which is written with little method, 
is this : " Why are Christians condemned 
merely for their name, without inquiry wheth- 
er they are malefactors 1 Let this be inves- 
tigated ; then punish the guilty, and let the 
innocent go free. ' The Christians are ac- 
cused of o/Ammi; but unjustly. They wor- 
ship God the Father, the Son, and the pro- 
phetic or divine Spirit. They offer indeed 
no sacrifices ; but they believe God requires 
none. Christians are ridiculed for expect- 
ing a kingdom of Christ ; but unjustly. The 
kingdom which they expect, is not an earthly 
kingdom ; if it toere, how could they so 
cheerfully meet death! Christianity is not 
so totally unlike everything believed by the 
pagans. The pagans expect a judgment af- 
ter death ; so do the Clurisf ians. The for- 
mer make Rkadamanth}is the judge ; the lat- 
ter, Jesus CkrisL The pagans believe, that 
many men were sons of Jtmiter ; Christians 
believe, that Jesus was the Son of God. 
The p^fsas assert, that JEseulajnus healed 



the sick in a wonderful manner ; Christians 
assert the same of Christ, dec. The ground 
of this conrespondence lies in this, that tha 
demons^ who are the authors of the psgaa 
lehffiona, and to whom the pagan worsnip is 
paid, copied beforehand the history of Chnat« 
m order to prejudice the truth. Yet they 
omitted to copy the cross, which is the ap» 
piopriate sign of the power of Christ ; (and 
therefore it is found indispensable in nature^ 
e. g., in the yards of a ship.) Also, by the 
ascent of Simon Magus to heaven, they 
sought to hEnitate the ascension of Ckritti 
and aince the Romans themselves have ereeU 
ed a statue to this Simon as a god ; they 
should more readily do the same to ChrisL 
Christianity is true. This is demonstrable 
from the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
(Here again, the antiquity of the Old Testir 
ment is asserted ; and the principle maiB* 
tained, that the Greeka borrowed from the 
Hebrews.) Also, the prophecies of Chriei, 
concerning his ascension to heaven, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which have been 
fulfilled, prove the truth of Cbristianifty. 
Christ is the Logos, (the reason or tnw* 
ligence) of whick all men participate ; so 
that every one who has ever lived according 
to Logos, (reason), was a Christian. The de- 
mons, whose worship is prostrated by Chris- 
tianity, are the authors of the persecutiooe 
against Christians. "^-Sorne points in this 
Apology are here omitted, because contain* 
ed in me other summaries. 

The shsrter Apology commences with an 
account of some persecutions ; which are 
ascribed to the malice of the demons. It 
then gives reasons why Christians do nel 
shun martyrdom; and also, why God peri 
mits persecution. *' God intrusted the goT» 
ernment of the world to angels : these af» 
terwaids apostatized from (3od, and taking 
human wives, begat the demons; and by 
them and their offspring, the human race ie 
now oppressed and ruined. God would be- 
fore thia have destroyed the world, had he 
not spared it for the sake of the Christians. 
Yet It is to be destroyed hereafter, and by 
fire. Jesus Christ is superior to Socrates ; 
for no one ever died for the doctrine of the 
latter. The constancy of Christians under 
persecution is evidence of their innocence.** 
— These summaries of Justin*s Apologies 
are specimens of the sround taken by all the 
ancient Apologists, whose works have come 
down to us. — Besides the four works now 
mentioned, Justin wrote a book, de Monar- 
ehia Dei, proving the divine tim/y in oppo- 
sition to polytheism, by testimoniss from the 
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did niODninent of antiquity.(5) Athenagoras was no contemptible phi 
losopher ; and his Apology for the Christians, and his treatise on the resur* 
rection of the body, display both learning and genius. (6) TheophyluSf 

test Eusebius has also presenred part of 
a letter of his to FtorinuSj an apostate to 
Gnosticism, with whom Irencau had been 
intimate in his youth. Some other smaH 
works of his are mentioned by the ancients. 
See Eutebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. ▼., c. 15, 
20, 24, 26. Jerome, de Scriptor. illustr., 
cap. 35. — Bat the great work of Iretuau 
is his Examination and Confiitation of the 
misnamed {yvueic) knowledge, in v. Books, 
coomionly called Lihri contra Hcreset. 
The work is altogether polemic ; and is di- 
rected particularly a^^ainst VaUniinug ; yet 
so as to be a confutation of all the Gnostics, 
and a defence of the catholic faith against 
most of the heretics of that age. The book 
contains much information, respecting the 
early heretics, their origin, sentiments, and 
characters ; aJso respecting the state of the- 
ological science in that ase, the doctrines 
generally received and tau^t, and the man- 
ner of stating and defending them. But un- 
fortunately, the original Greek is lost, ex- 
cept the extracts presenred by Eusdnus^ 
Epiphamtu, and others; and the Latin 
translation, which is very ancient, is ex- 
tremeljT barbarous, and sometimes scarcely 
intelligible. — heruBut was an ardent and 
sincere Christian, and a discreet and amiable 
man. He possessed considerable learning 
and influence ; but his mind does not ap- 
pear to have been one of the highest order. 
As an interpreter of Scripture, Tike all the 
early fathers, he was too fond of tracing al- 
legories; and as a theologian, few of the 
modems wiH account him entirely correct in 
principle, or perfectly conclusiTe in bis rea- 
sonings. — See, concemim^ his life and wri- 
tings, Cave, Du Pin, Massuet, (works of 
Irenaus), the Acta Sanctor., tom. v.. June, 
p. 335. Histoire litteniire de la France, 
tom. ii., p. 51 ; and MUner, Hist, of the 
Chh., century iii., ch. i., vol. i., p. 215, ed. 
Boston, 1822.— The best editions of his 
works, are, by Grohe, Lond., 1702, fol. ; 
and the Benedictine, by Maasuet, Par^ 
1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tomi, foL— TV.] 
(6) [AtKenagaroM, one of the most elegant 
and able writers the church has produced, 
is scarcely mentioned by any of the fathen. 
Meihodttu, about A.D. 285, quoted from 
him ; (See Efnph. Haeres., 85), PhUp 5»- 
detes, about A.D. 400, giTos some account 
of him ; (in DodweWt Diss, on Irenaus, pw 
408), and PhotiuB, (Bibliotbeca), in the ninth 
ceutury, speaks of him. This is all the f** 
thers tell us. It appears from the title of his 
apology, that he was a Christian philosophy 



Old Testament and likewise from Wgxk 
writers, (Eusebius, H. £., iv. 18). The 
Utter part of the book probably is preserred. 
— Against the Jews ne composed, in the 
latter part of his life, his Dialogus cum Try- 
phone Judco. He defends Christianity 
against the Jews, chiefly by arguments from 
the ancient prophecies and types of ChrUt 
in the Old Testament. He also wrote a 
book asamst Marcion, and another against 
all the heresies ; both of which are unfortu- 
nately lost. So are his book concerning the 
soul, (in which he collected the opinions of 
the philosophers on that subject), and his 
book entitled, Psaltes. There are several 
other works now extant under his name, 
which are either doubted or denied to be 
his : namely, an Epistle to Diognetus ; and 
another to Zenas and Serenus ; 146 Ques- 
tions and their solutions, to the Orthodox ; 
Exposition of the true Faith (on the Trin- 
ity); Metaphysical Questions (Questiones 
GrsBcanicae) and answers ; Questions to the 
Greeks, and their answers refuted ; a con- 
futation of some Aristotelian doctrines, &c. 
JusHn*s works mako a considerable folio 
volume. They were well edited, Paris, 
1636, reprinted Cologne, 1686: but still 
better in the Benedictine ed., by Prudent. 
Maran, Paris, 1742. ThirUiy*s ed. of the 
dialogue, Lond., 1722, fol, is good. The 
two Apologies, with those of TertuiUan 
and Minuhut Felix, are given in English 
by PT. Reeve, Lond., 1707, 2 v^. 8vo.— 

(5) llrerutut, who was actiye during the 
last half of this century, was bom and edu- 
cated in Asia Minor, under Polyearp and 
Papiag. About A.D. 150, Pothinus and 
others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and 
Yienne in France; and Irenaus, then a 
young man, is supposed to have been one 
of those missionanes. He remained a pres- 
byter till the death of Pothinus, A.D. 177, 
when he succ<$eded him in the episcopal 
chair at Lyons, which he filled till about 
A.D. 202, the time of his martyrdom. 
While a presbyter he was sent to Rome by 
his churcn, concerning the affair of itfbnto- 
mit. He is suppose to have composed 
the letter written in the name of the church- 
es of Lyons and Vienne, giving the graphic 
account of their persecution in A.D. 177. 
He likewise took an active part in the con- 
troversy respecting Eastetr, A.D. 196 ; and 
wrote to rtctor, oishop of Rome, on the 
■object ; and also to the presbytar BUstus, 
who waa deposed at Rome during that con- 
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bishop of Antioch, has leflus three Books, addressed to one Autolycus, in 
defence of Christianity, which are erudite but not well dige8ted.(7) Clem' 
ens Alexandrinus^ a presbyter and head of the catechetic school at Alex- 
andria, was a man of extensive reading, and especially in the works of 
ancient authors. This is manifest from the works of his that remaini 
namely, his Stromaia^ his Paedagogus, and ad Graeeos Exhortatio, But 
he was infected with very great errors, into which he was betrayed by his 
excessive love of philosophy : nor are his works to be recommended, as 
'exhibiting good arrangement and perspicuity of style.(8) In the Latin 



of Athens ; and that he wrote his Apology 
in the reign of the emperors Morcus and 
Commodus. — Philip Sidete*, who is a wri- 
ter of little credit, says, he presided in the 
school at Alexandria, before PaiUatmu; 
which is contradicted by Eusebius ; and that 
he was converted to Christianity, by reading 
the Scriptures with a design to confiile them ; 
which may be true. Dr. Mosheim, in his 
Diss, de vera aetate Apologetici Athenag. 
(Bissertt. ad Hist. Eccles., vol. i., p. 269, 
&c.}, has proved, that the Apology was 
written AD. 177, the veiy year of the per- 
secutions at Lyons and Vienne. Athauig- 
oras descants on the same topics as Justin 
Martyr, and employs the same arguments ; 
bat ms composition is immensely superior 
as to style and method. — His other work, de 
Resurrectione, is written with equal ele- 
gance, and contains the arguments used in 
uwt age, to support the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the body against the objections 
of philosophers. — His works, besides beinff 
printed separately by Edw. Deehair, Oxford, 
1706, 8vo, are commonly subjoined to those 
of Justin Martyr; and the best editions are 
those of Grabe, Lond., 1802, and Masstut, 
Paris, 1710.— Tr.] 

(7) [Tkeophylus was made bishop of Anti- 
och in Syria, A.B. 168, and died about A.B. 
182 or 1 83. The best accounts of him by the 
ancients, are those of Eusehhis, Hist. Ec- 
cles, 1. iv., c. 20, 23, and Jerotne, de Scriptor. 
Illustr., c. 25. — He appears to have been a 
converted pa^an, a man of reading, a decided 
and active Christian pastor, sound in faith, 
and zealous for the truth. He is not meta- 
physical, but still is rather a dry and aigu- 
mentative writer. He composed a book 
against Hermogents ; and another against 
Marcion; and a Commentary on the four 
Gospels ; all of which are lost. His great 
work, and the onlv one which has reached 
Qs, is his three Books, addressed to his pagan 
friend Autolycus^ in vindication of Christian- 
ity. Here ne takes much the same ground 
with Justin Martyr and the other Apolo- 
gists ; but he descends more into detail, in his 
proofs from Scripture and from history. He 
IS fond of allegorical and fanciful interpreta- 

Vol. I.— Q 



tions, and on them rests a large part of his 
arguments. For example : about the middle 
of the second book, he makes {iv itpxv) ^ 
the beginning. Gen. i., 1, to mean, by Christ. 
The constitution by which vegetables spring 
up from seeds and roots, was designed to 
teach the resurrection of our bodies. The 
dry lands surrounded by seas, denote the 
church surrounded by enemies. The sun 
is a type of God ; as the moon is of man, 
that frail, changeable creature. The three 
days preceding the creation of the sun and 
moon, {TVTToi ehiv rpiaSoc t8 OeS), are 
typical of the Trinity of God and his Word 
and his Wisdom. (This is said to be the 
earliest occurrence of the word Trinity, in 
the writings of the fathers. ) The fixed stars, 
among which the sun moves, indicate righ- 
teous and holy men who serve God ; and the 
planets denote heretics and apostates, dec, 
&c.^ — Yet the work is not all of this charac- 
ter. It contains much that is instructive 
and solid ; and is written m a plain, familiar 
style.— Tr.] 

(8) [Titus Flavius Clemens, whether bom 
at Athens or Alexandria, was a pagan in early 
life, and devoted himself to philosophy. He 
travelled in Greece, in soutn Italy, in Ccelo- 
Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Egypt, 
where he was a pupil of Pantaenus the mas- 
ter of the Christian school at Alexandria. 
Becoming a Christian, he was made a pres- 
byter of the Alexandrian church, and suc- 
ceeded his preceptor Pantaenus, as master 
of the catechetic or divinity school. He 
taught with great applause during the reign 
of Severus, ( A.D. 193-21 1 ), and had Origen 
and other eminent men of the third century, 
for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 
Palestine and Syria, for a short time, to 
avoid persecution. He is supposed to have 
died about A.B. 220.— C/emcn/ had vast 
learning, a lively imagination, great fluency, 
considerable discrimination, and was a bold 
and independent sneculator. That he had 
true piety, and held the essential truths of 
the Grospel, n admitted by all ; but no one 
of the fathers, except Origen, has been more 
. censured in modem times, for an excessive 
attachment to philosophy or metaphysical 
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language, scarcely any writer of this century elucidated or defended the 
Christian religion, except TertuUian» He was at 5r8t a jurisconsult, then 
a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a follower of Montanus, We have va- 
noos short works of his, which aim either to explain and defend the troth, 
or to excite piety. Which were the greatest, his excellences or his de- 
fects, it is difficult to say. He possessed great genius ; but it was wild 
and unchastened. His piety was active and fervent ; but likewise gloomy 
and austere. He had much learning and knowledge ; but lacked discre- 
tion and judgment : he was more acute than solld.(9) 



thedogy. H« wu a true Eclectic, which he 
also proferaed to be ; that is, he followed do 
master implicitly, but examined and judged 
for himself. Yet hit education and the at- 
mosphere in which he lived, led him to lean 
towards Platonism and Stoicism. His oreat 
error wiSs, that he overrated the value ofphi- 
losophy or human reason, as a guide in mat- 
ters of religion. He also indulj^ his ima- 
gination, as all the learned of his age did, to 
excess ; and construed the Bible allegori- 
cally, and fancifully. — His three principal 
works, which have reached us, constitute 
one whole. His Exhortatio ad Grscos was 
intended to convince and convert psgana. 
It exposes the nakedness of polytheism, and 
demonstrates the truth and excellence of 
Christianity. His Paedagogus, in iiL Books, 
was intended to instruct a young convert in 
the practice of Christianity. It is an indif- 
ferent performance, dwells much on trivial 
rules of conduct, and does not go to the 
bottom even of external morality. His 
Stromata, in viii. Bookst (the last of which 
is not the genuine 8th Book), are written 
without method, or in a most discursivci 
manner. In them CUmeni attempts to give 
the world his most profound thoughts and 
speculations on theology, and on the kindred 
sciences. — He has also left ua a practical 
treatise, entitled Quis dives ille sit, qui sal- 
vetur ; in which his object is to show to 
what temptations and dangers the rich are 
exposed. There are ascribed to him, and 
printed with his works. Extracts from the 
writingvof TheodotuM and the Oriental philos- 
ophy, (the contents of some one*s note-book, 
respecting the Gnostics); and Selections 
from the Prophets, (of no great value), which 
may have been taken from the loose papera 
of CUmetUy yet are dubious. — Eusebnu and 
Jerome mention works of his, which are now 
lost. Of these the principal, are libri viii. 
Hypotyposeon, a compendious exposition of 
the 0. and N. Testoment. The others were 
liacts ; de Paschate, de Jejonioi, de Obtrec- 
tatione, Exhortatio ad Patientiam, and Can- 
on Ecclesiasticus, or de Canonibus Eccle- 
siasticis. — ^The character and writings of 
Citfffwn^ have been elaborately investigated 



by various persons, amons whom are N, le 
Novrry (Apparat. ad Bibhoth. Patr); J. G, 
Walch (Miscellanea Sacra); J. Bntdter, 
(Hist. crit. philos.) ; and A. NeandeTf Kir* 
chengescb., voL L — ^Tbe best edition of his 
works, iM that of PoUcr, Oxon.» 1716, foL 

(9) Those who wish further mformatioa 
concemii^ these writers, their defects, and 
their works, are directed, — and the direction 
is given once for all, — to consult those au- 
thors, who treat professedly of the Ecclesi- 
astical Writers; namely, J. A. Fahriehu^ 
Bibliotheca Grsca, and Biblioth. Latina. 
W. Cavcy Historia Litteraria Scriptor. Ec- 
clef. Zr. Elites du Pin and Remgiui Cd- 
lier, in their Bibliothecas of Ecdes. Writers 
in French ; and others. 

{Quintus SeptimiuM Florais TeriuUianus 
was the son of a pagan centurion of procon- 
sular rank« and bom at Carthage about A. D. 
160. He was bred to the law ; bul becom- 
ing a (Christian, was made a presbyter in the 
church of Carthage, where he i4>pears to 
have spent his whole life. About A.D. 200, 
he emoraced the sentiments of the Montan- 
ists ; which he afterwards defended with hia 
usual ardour. He is said to have lived to a 
great age ; and yet he is supposed to have 
died about A.D. 220.— J«rof?i£, de Scriptor, 
Illustr., c. 63. Eiuebiue, Chronicon. ann. 
16 Severi, and others, give him a high char- 
acter. Jerome tells us, that Cyfnan^ bp. of 
Carthage, was accustomed to read some por- 
tions G? his works daily ; and in calling for 
this author, used to say : Ba magistrum, 
hring my matter. He wrote with great 
force, and dispkyed much both of eruditioQ 
and acuteness ; but his style is concise, 
harsh, and extremely difficult for modem 
readers. His diction and his spirit too, it has 
been sooposed, were extensively propa^ted 
in the Latin church. — His works consist of 
about 30 short treatises, and are nearly dl 
of a polemic cast, argumentative, vitupera- 
tive, and severe. They may be dividea into 
three classes ; namely, apologetic, or in con- 
troversy with pagans and Jews ;--^oc/nnai^ 
or comutations of heretics ; — and moral, in 
defence or confutation of certain practices 
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or rules of conduct. — Of the fetnt class are 
his Apalogetio^m, and 4d Natkmt* Lihri is. 
These are only difierenC editions of the 
same work ; and were composed about A.D. 
198 : — de Tetiinumia mtimm ; the testimony 
of conscience or common sense to the iruths 
Jiaintained by Christians :-*-^ Scapulam, 
a |>agan magistrate ; an expostulation with 
him, (A.D. 211) i—^verna Judaeot ; pr»- 
Ting from the O. T. that Jewus was the 
Messiah, and Christianity tnie.-^In all these, 
be takes the same ground with JusHn Mtar" 
tyr and the other apolo^sts of that age.-^ 
Of the nc&nd or doUnnal class, are : de 
Baptismo; against one QuvntUla^ who re- 
jected baptism altogether : de PraeeripHon- 
ihts kareticontm ; a confutation of all her- 
esies collectively, on general principles: 
JJbri V. adv. Mareioneih, (A.B. 207), and 
■higle books against the Vatentimtnt, Prax- 
eat and Hermogatee : — Scorviaee, or ScoT' 
fiacunij adv. Gnoeticos, or de bono mari^ ; 
that is, an Antidote against ^he Scorpions, 
i e., the Gnostics, who have no martyrs 
among them : de Came Ckriati ; that Christ 
truly died on the cross ; maintained against 
the Docetc : de ReeurreetUme ; of the same 
tenoor with the last: de Anima; against 
the philosophers ; their notions of the sool 
confuted. — In attacking the heretics, he 
takes much the same ground with Irenatu. 
-*Mo8t of his worics of the third class, were 
written alter he became a Montanist, and are 
in defence of the rigid principles of that 
sect, or in oraosition to the opinions and 
practice of Christians in general. The two 
first, however, were written in his early life, 
and are of a different character : viz., de 
Oratume; on prayer m general, and the 
Lord's prayer in particular : IMer ad Mar* 
tyres ; designed to comfort and animate 
them in their dying moments : de Speetaew 
Usf and de IdUoUUria ; warnings to Chris- 
tians against attending theatres, and other 
idolatrous rites : Libri ti. ad uxorem ; warn- 
ing her against a second marriage, if she 
should become a widow; and especially 
against marrymg a pa^n : — de PeenUentia ; 
on penance and humiliation for sin : ie Pa- 
tieniia, — All the preceding of this class, 
l7ere probably written before he became an 
avowed Montanist : — de corona militis ; jus- 
tifying and commending a soldier who re- 
fused a military crown, and was punished 
for it : — de velandts virginibus ; against the 
custom of the young ladies appearing abroad 
nnveiied : — de habitu mtUiebri ; reprehension 
of the ladies for their attention to dress : 
de Cullu faemi'narum ; much the same ; 
on their adorning their persons:— <2e Fugain 
persectUione ; that no one should retiu for 
safety in time of persecution : Exhortatio 



CasHiaiis, and <fe Monogamia; two tracts 
on the same subject ; namely, the criminality 
of second mamatfes : de Jejvemis adv, Psy- 
ekkot ; against Uie orthodox, in defence of 
the Montanist principles about festing : de 
Pudieitia ,* that offetiders, especially by on- 
chastity, should never be restored to com- 
munion in the church : de PaUio ; against 
wearing the Roman toga, and recommend- 
ing in place of it, the Grecian pallivn or 
cloak. — ^These are all the worka of Tertulp 
lian, which have reached us. Among his 
lost works, were serven Books in defence of 
the Montanista ; one on the Believer's hope ; 
one on Paradise, and one on Aaion*s gar- 
ments. The best editions of his works, are, 
by Rigakius, Paris, 1634, and 1641, fol. ; 
and by 5ein^,HaUe, 1769-73, 5 vols. 8vo, 
with a 6th vol. by Wmdorff containing in- 
dices and a glossary, 1776. 

Besideo the writers above mentioned, 
whose woriis hsve been preserved, there 
were many others in this century, of whose 
works we have only extracts preserved by 
the fathers. Of these, a catalogue embra^ 
cing such as are mentioned by Etuebius in 
his Eccles. History, and by Jerome, de Scrip- 
toribus Illustribus, is here subjoined. 

Papias, bp. of Hierapolis in Phry^ia, con- 
temporary with .^pM/n», in the begmningof 
the century. He wrote five Books, contain- 
ing traditional accounts of Christy his apos* 
ties, and others of the primitive times. He 
is said to have advocated the doctrine of the 
Millennhim. Euseb.y Hi. 89. Jerome^ c. 18. 

Quadratus, bp. of Athens. He wrote an 
Apology for the Christians, presented to the 
Emperor Adrian^ A.D. 123 or 131. Euseb», 
iv., 3. Jerome, e. 19. 

AristideSf an ekxjnent Christian philoso- 
pher of Athens, at the same time presented 
an Apology. Euseb.y iv., 3. Jerome^ c. 20. 

Agrippa Castor, contempomy with the 
two last. He was ** a very learned man ;** 
and wrote a confutation of the 24 Books of 
Basilides the heretic. Euseb^ iv., 7. Jo- 
rome, c. 21. 

Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided 
at Corinth and st Rome. He wrote about 
A.D. 160, five Books of Eccles. Memoires, 
from the crucifixion of Christ to his own 
times. Euteb., iv., 8, 22, and iii., 19, 20, 
32. Jerome, c. 22. 

Melito, bp. of Sardis. He wrote an Apol- 
ogy, besides various short works ; namely, 
de Pascha (the time of Easter) ; de Vita 
Prophetarum ; de Ecclesia ; de Die Domin- 
ica ; de Sensibus ; de Fide ; de Plasmate ; 
de Anima et Corpore ; de Baptismate ; do 
Veritate ; de Generatione Chnsti ; de Pro- 
phetia ; de Philoxenia ; a book entitled Cla- 
vis ; de Diabolo, de Apocalypse Joannis, de 
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Corponli Deo. Eu*eb.f iv., 26. Jerome^ 
c. S4. 

ApoUinaris, hp. of Hienpolia in PhryffU, 
A.D. 170. He wrote an Apology ; five 
books against the pagans ; de Vehtate, libri 
ii. ; adv. Cataphiygas ; adv. Jodaeos, libri 
ii. Euseb., iv., 27. Jeromi, c. 16. 

DumynuMj bp. of Corinth, from about 
A.D. 170. He was an active and influen- 
tial man, and wrote valuable epistles to sev- 
eral churches and their bishops ; namely, to 
the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, 
Gortyna and others in Crete, Amastris and 
others in Pontus ; and to PinUutt a Cretan 
bp., and Victor ^ bp. of Rome. £t«c6., iv., 
83. Jereme, c. 27. 

Tatianf a rhetorician, and disciple of Jut- 
tin Martyr, After the death of Jutiin^ he 
swerved from the common path, and became 
founder of a rigorous sect called Encratites. 
He flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote an 
Apology, under the title of Oratio contra 
Grecos, which is still extant and usually 
printed with the works of Justin Martvr, 
He is said to have composed many other 
works ; among which a Diatessaron, or Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, and a treatise on 
Perfection after the pattern of Christ, are 
particularly mentioned. Eusehtus, iv., 29. 
Jerome f c. 29. Clem, Alex., Strom, iii., 12. 

MusoMUSf of the same age, wrote against 
the Encratites. Jerome, c. 31. EusebiuSt 
iv., 28. 

Modestut, of the same age, wrote a book 
against Mareioii, which Eusebnu says ex- 
ceeded all other confutations of that heretic. 
EuMebiua, iv., 26. Jerome^ c. 32. 

Bardesanes, a Syrian of Edessa, of the 
same age, an eloouent and acute reasoner. 
He was first a Valentinian ; but afterwards, 
wrote against that and other sects. His 
works were numerous, which his admirers 
translated from Svriac into Greek. His 
dialogues against Marcion, and his treatise 
on Fate, are particularly commended. — Eu- 
sebius, iv., 80. Jerome, c. 33. 

Victor, bp. of Rome, AD. 194-203. His 
zeal respecting the right day for Easter, led 
him to write several epistles on that subject. 
Eutehiue, v., 24. Jerome, c. 34. Nothing 
of his remains ; thoug^h two spurious epistles 
with his name, are still extant 



PantanuM, a ChristiaalUioBopher of Al- 
exandria, and head of the^^hetic school 
there, before Clement. He was a leamei) 
and active Christian ; and wrote much, par- 
ticularly in explanation of the JScriptures ; 
tut hone of his works remain. He visited 
India, or Arabia Felix, as a missionary, and 
had vast influence in the church. Eiueb.f 
v., 10. Jerome, c. 36. 

Rhodion, an Asiatic Greek, but educated 
at Rome under Tatianf Hq- wrote much; • 
and in particular, on the Hexaemeron, (the 
six days of creation) ; a treatise against Jfor- 
cion ; and another against the Phijgians or 
Cataphrygians, the disciples of Montamu, 
Euseb., v., 13. Jerome, c. 37. 

MilHadee, who flourished in the reign of 
Commodus, A.D. 180-192. He wrote an 
Apology ; a work asainst the CaUphrygians ; 
two books sflainst Ute pagans ; and two oth- 
ers against the Jews. Sueeb., v., 17. Je^ 
rome, c. 39. 

Apdlloniue, an eloquent Greek writer, an- 
ther of a long and much valued confutation 
of Uie Cataphrygians. Eueeh., v., 18. Je- . 
rome, c. 40. 

Seravion, ordained bp. of Aiitioch A.D. 
191. He wrote an epistl^^ concerning the 
Montanists or Cataphrygians ; another to 
Domnima, an apostate to Judaism ; and a 
tract concerning the spurious Gospel ascri* 
bed to Peter. Eusebiut, vi., 12. Jerome, 
c. 41. 

ApoUomue, a Roman senator and martyr 
under Commodut, His eloquent defence ^ 
his trial, was committed to writing. Eu$i^ 
bius, v., 21. Jerome, c. 43. 

Under the reigns of Commodue and SeW' 
rus, or A.D. 180-211, lived several writers, 
mentioned summarily by Eueebius, v., 27, 
and by Jerome, c. 4^-51 : namely, Heraeli' 
tut, author of a Commentary on Paurs Epis- 
tles ; Maximue, who wrote on the Origin of 
Evil and the Creation of Matter ; Candidus 
and Appion, who wrote on the Hexaemeron, 
(Gen., ch. i.) ; Sextut vrjote on the resur- 
rection; and Arabianuf composed some 
docrinal tracts. 

All the preceding wrote in Greek, except 
Bardesanee, who composed in Syriac, and 
Victor and ApoUonius the martyr, who 
wrote in Latin. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER HI. 

BISTORT OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

i 1. Reliffion yet Simple. — (f 2. Was gradually Changed. — ^ 3. This proved hy an Ezam« 
pie. — f 4. Attention to the Scriptures. — ^. 6 Faults of Interpreters.-^ 6. State of Dog* 
matic Theology. — ^ 7. Polemics of this Age. — ^ 8. Excellences and Defects of the Con- 
troversialists. — ^ 9. Writers on Practical Keligion. — ^ 10. Merits of the Fathers in re- 
card to Practical Religion.—^ 11. Twofold System of Ptactic^ Religion. — ^ 12. Hence 
the Ascetics. — ^ 13. Causes of their Rise. — ^ 14. Their Progress. — ^ 15. Origin of 
pioos Frauds. — ^ 15. Lives of Christians, and the Discipline of Offenders.—^ 17. Pub- 
lic Penitence modelled according to the Rules of the Pagan Mysteries. 

^ 1. The whole Christian system was still comprised in a few precepts 
ana propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance any doctrines be- 
sides those contained in what is called the Apostles^ creed. In their man* 
ner of handling these doctrines, there was nothing subtile, profound, or dis- 
Itant from common apprehension. This will not appear strange, if we re* 
fleet that no controversy had yet been moved, respecting those important 
points of religion about which contests afterwards arose, and that the bish- 
ops were generally plain, unlearned men, more distinguished for their piety 
than for their genius and eloquence. 

§ 2. Yet from this venerable simplicity, insensibly, there was a consid- 
erable departure ; many points were more critically investigated, and more 
artificially stated ; many, principles also were imprudently adopted, which 
were derived from philosophy, and that too not of the most solid character. 
This change arose from two principal causes. The first lay in the dispo- 
sition of certain teachers, who wished to make Christianity appear in har- 
mony with the decisions of philosophy, and who thought it elegant to state 
Christian precepts in the language of philosophers, jurists, and rabbis. 
The other cause is found in the discussions with the opposers and corrupt- ' 
ers of the truth. To meet these, the Christian doctors were sometimes 
under a necessity to slate with precision what was before undefined, and 
to exhibit their views with more discrimination. 

§ 3. Whoever wishes for an example, need only consider what began 
to be taught in this age respecting the state of souls when separated from 
the body. Jesus and his apostles simply taught, that the spirits of holy 
men on leaving the body were received to heaven ; and that those of the 
wicked went to hell. And this satisfied the first disciples of Christ, in 
whom there was more piety than curiosity. But this plain doctrine was 
materially injured, when Christians were induced to agree with the Platon- 
ics and others, that only the souls of heroes and men of distinguished 
abilities were raised to heaven ; while those of others, being weighed down 
by their sensual propensities, sunk to the infernal regions, and could never 
attain to the world of light till cleansed from their pollutions.(l) From 
the time that this opinion began to prevail, the martyrs only were repre- 

(1) I have treated largely of these senti- Platonics, in my notes on R. CudworiK*s 
ments of the ancients, and especially of the Intellectual System, torn, ii., p. 1036. 
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sented and believed to be happy immediately afler death ; and others were 
assigned to some obscure region, in which they were detained till the 
second coming of Christ, or at least, till their impurities which disqualified 
them for heaven should be removed from them. From this source, how 
numerous and how vast the errors ?— ^what vain ceremonies ? — what mon- 
strous superstitions took their rise ? 

§ 4. But they all revered the holy, scriptures, as the rule of faith and 
the standard of truth ; and therefore they wished them to be in the hands 
of alL Of the translations of the scriptures into other langnagee, we have 
already spoken. We shmll here speak <Hi1y of the expositors. The first 
Christian who composed explanations of the sacred volume, if I mistake 
not, was PantanuSf the master of the Alexandrine school. But divine 
providence has so ordered, that none of his writings have reached as. 
The Hyp^typoses also, of CUmens Alexandriaus, in which he is said to 
have expounded detached passages from all the sacred bo(^s, have been 
lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on the canonical Epistles. Tatian 
composed a Harmony of the Gospels, which has [not] escaped the ravages 
of time.(2) Justin Martyr explained the Apocalypse ; TheophUos of An- 
tioch elucidated the four Gospels ; and [several] others expounded the 
Mosaic account of the creation. All these works are now lost. 

§ 5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, since it is certain that no 
one of these expositors could be pronounced a good interpreter. They 
all believed the language of scripture to contain two meanings, the one oh* 
mous and corresponding with the direct import of the words, the other re- 
eondite and concealed under the words, like a nut by the shell ; and neg* 
lecting the former, as being of little value, they bestowed their chief at- 
tention on the latter ; that is, they were more intent on throwing obscurity 
over the sacred writings by the fictions of their own imaginations, than on 
searching out their true meaning. Some also, and this is stated especial- 
ly of Clement, attempted to make the divine oracles teach and support the 
precepts of philosophy. The excessive and almost divine authority ascri- 
bed to the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, was a great obstacle to any valuable and suitable interpretation of that 
part of the Bible. 

§ 6. A system of Christian theology, so far as we can learn, was com- 
posed by no one in this age. The tracts o( Arahianus, (de dogmate 
Christiano), having been all lost, we cannot tell what they were. The 
five Books of Papias, (de Dictis Christi et Apostolorum, or, Gxplanatio 
oraculorum dominicorum), so far as can be learned from Eusehius,{^) 
must be regarded rather as a historical than a doctrinal work. Melito of 
Sardis is said to have written, de Fide, de Creatione, de Ecclesia, and de 
Veritate : but it does not appear from these titles, whether they were po- 
lemic or doctrinal treatises. Some points in theology were stated and de- 
fended, by those who engaged in religious controversies. But the doc- 

(2) fl cannot but think there must be a cap. xii., f 6, 6, prefixed to his edition of 

mreat typographical error in the original of Justin Martyr, &c., and republished by 

ttiis acntence. For it is not easy to believe, Sprenger, Thesaurus Rei Patristicw, torn, 

tiiat Dr. Mo^ieim held to the long exploded ii. — TV.] 

notion, that either of those Haimoniea of the (3) l&^biuM, Hist. Ecclea., lib. iii., o 

four Gospels, which we have in the Biblio- 29. See also Iremtus, adv. Hsres., 1. v., 

theca Patium, could be the genuine work of c. S8. Jerome, de Seriptorilias lUustr., cap. 

TaHan, See PnufMfiiMJHanm, Diss, ziii, 18.— TV.} 
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trmes which were not brought into controversy, wero for the most part not 
so distinctly treated hj the writers of that age, as to enable us fully to un-* 
dersund what their views were. It is therefore not strange, that all sects 
of Christians can find in what are called the Fathers^ something to favour 
their own q>inioo8 and systems. 

§ 7. The controversial writers who distinguished themselves in this 
century, encountered either the /dioff, or the worshippers rf idol gads, or the 
corrupters of the Christian doctrine and the founders of new sects, that is, 
the hsreiies. With the /«ttv, contended in particular Justin Martyr, in his 
dialogue with Tr3rpho ; and likewise T&rtullian ; but neither d* them, in 
the best manner ; because they were not acquainted with the language and 
history of the Hebrews, and did not duly consider the subject. The pa- 
gtms were assailed by those especially, who wrote Apologies for the 
Christians ; as Athenagoras^ Melito^ Quadratus, MiUiades^ Arisiidss, T<p- 
tiatty and Justin Martyr; or who composed Addresses to the pagans; as 
Justin, TertuUian, Clement, and Theephilus of Antioch. All these vanquish- 
ed paganism, and answered the calumnies cast upon the Christians, solid- 
ly and dexterously; but they were less able and successftil in explain- 
ing the nature of d^e Christian religion, and in demonstrating its truth and 
divine origin. At least, 100 perceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and in the arguments they use in 
confirmation of religious truth. Those who chastised the heretics, make 
a numerous body ; but we have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by IreneBus in a work expressly against 
them ; by Clement in his Stromata ; and by TertuUian^ de Prsscriptionibus 
ndversus hiereticos ; not to mention Justin Martyr, whose confutation of 
them has been lost. Those who wrote against particular sects of heretics, 
it would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the works of most of them are 
not preserved. 

^ 8. In these disputants there was something more of ingenuousness and 
pood faith, than in those who undertook the support of truth in ^e follow- 
jpg centuries. For the convenient wiles of sophistry and the dishonourable 
artifices of debate, had not yet gained admittance among Christians. Yet 
a man of sound judgment who has due regard for truth, cannot extol them 
highly. Most of them lacked discernment, knowledge, application, good 
arrangement, and force. They often advance very flimsy arguments, and 
such as are suited rather to embarrass the mind than to convince the un- 
derstanding. One, laying aside the divine scriptures, from which all the 
weapons of religious controversy should be drawn, bids us consult the 
bishops of those churches which were founded by apostles. Another, as 
if contending about the title or the boundaries of lands in a court of law, 
with an ill grace pleads prescription against his adversaries. A third imi- 
tates the silly disputants among the Jews, who offered as arguments the 
mystic powers of numbers and words. (4) Nor are those wh^ly in error, 
who think that the vicious mode of disputing which afterwards obtained 
the name of e&conomical, was sometimes used even in this century .(5) 

(4) Examples may be seen in Ja. Bae- 81. iTe do, ot to mty anything, kot' diKO- 
nagt, Histoire des Juifs, tome iii., p, 660, vofdav, or hucovoftiKuct is to use deception 
694. or good pdicy, rather than fair honest deal- 

(5) R. Simon, Histoire critique des pirin- ins ; yet with good intentions, or for a good 
eipaox Commentateurs da N. T., cap. ii., p. ei3. See Suieer, Thesaur. Eedesiast., ton. 
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§ 9. The principal parts of practical religion or morality, are treated of 
by Justin Martyr, or whoever it was that composed the Epistle to Zenas 
and Serenas, found among the works of Justin. Others took up particniar 
duties in set treatises. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts on 
Calumny, Patience, Continence, and other virtues ; which have not escaped 
the ravages of time. But the tracts of TertulUan on practical duties, 
namely, on Chastity, on Flight from Persecution, on Fasting, on Theatri- 
cal Exhibitions^ on the Dress of Females, on Prayer, &;c., have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with greater profit, were it not for 
the gloomy and morose spirit which they everywhere breathe, and the 
excessively artificial and difficult style in which they are Mrritten. 

§ 10. In what estimation these and other ancient writers on Christian 
morals ought to be held, the learned are not agreed. Some hold them to 
be the very best guides to true piety and a holy life ; others, on the con- 
trary, think their precepts were the worst possible, and that the cause of 
practical religion could not be committed to worse hands.(6) Competent 
judges will decide the question for themselves. To us it appears that 
their writings' contain many things excellent, well considered, and well 
calculated to enkindle pious emotions ; but also many things unduly rigor- 
ous, and derived from the Stoic and Academic philosophy ; many things 
vague and indeterminate ; and many things positively false, and inconsis- 
tent with the precepts of Christ, If one deserves the title of a bad master 
in morals, who has no just ideas of the proper boundaries and limitations of 
Christian duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions of the difierent virtues 
and vices, nor a perception of those general principles to which recur- 
rence should be had in all discussions respecting Christian virtue, and 
therefore very often talks at random, and blunders in expounding the di- 
vine laws ; though he may say many excellent things, and excite in us 
considerable emotion ; then I can readily admit that in strict truth, this 
title belongs to many of the Fathers. 

§ 1 1. In this century there was admitted, with good intentions no doubt, 
yet most inconsiderately, a great error in regard to morals, and pernicious 
to Christianity ; an error, which through all succeeding ages to our times, 
has produced an infinity of mistakes and evils of various kinds. Jesus our 
Saviour, prescribed one and the same rule of life or duty to all his disci- 

ii., p. 459. See also note 11, cent, iii., pt. Librum Jo. Barbeyraci, Libumi, 1767, 4to. 
ii., ch. iii. — TV.] FassoniuM excuses the fathers for the fol- 
(6) On this subject in oar day, the learned lowing opinions, charged upon them as er- 
and ingenious Jo. Barbeyrae held a con- rois by Barheyrac ; namely, that they con- 
troversy with JRmnigius CdLier^ a Benedic- demned taking interest for money loaned ; 
tine monk. A history of the controyeray, placed too high a value on virginity, and ac- 
with his own opinion of it, is given by J, P. counted celibacy a more holy state than mat- 
BuMtut, Isagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii., rimony ; forbid husbands sleeping with their 
cap. iv., ^ iv., p. 663, dec. Afterwards wives while pregnant ; deemed it unsuitable 
Barbeyrac published a more full defence of for clergymen to marry, and excluded from 
the severe judgment he had passed upon the the ministry such as married a second time ; 
fathers, under the title of Traitdde la Morale — commended a monastic life; made two 
des Pdres, Amsterdam, 1728, 4to, which is systems of duty, one for the more perfect, 
well worth reading by diose who wish to in- and another for common Christians ;- 



vestigate the subject; yet I think, he charg;es held it lawful to persecute heretics with fire 

the fathers with some faults, which may easily and sword. Most of the other faults charged 

be excused. [LiberatuM Fassoniut, ^ CaMi- on the fathers by Barbeyrac, Fatsomus 

die, pubUshed an answer to Barbeyrac, in a maintains, should be charged solely on the 

Latin work, de morali Patrum doctiina, adv. heretics. — TV.] 
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pies. But the Christian doctors, either by too great a desire of imilating 
the nations among whom they lived, or from a natural propensity to aus* 
terity and gloom, (a disease that many labour under in Syria, Egypt, and 
other provinces of the East), were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and virtue ; the one ordinary, the other 
extraordinary ; the one lower, the other higher ; the one for men of busi- 
ness, the other for persons of leisure, and such as desired higher glory in 
the future world. They therefore early divided all that had been taught 
them either in books or by tradition, respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels, They gave the name of Precepts to those 
laws which were universally obligatory, or were enacted for all men of all 
descriptions ; but the Counsels pertained solely to those who aspire afler 
superior holiness and a closer union with God. 

^ 12. There soon arose therefore a class of persons, who professed to 
strive after that extraordinary and more eminent holiness, and who of 
course resolved to obey the Counsels of Christ, that they might have in- 
timate communion with God in this life, and might,* on leaving the body, 
rise without impediment or difficulty to the celestial world. They sup- 
posed many things were forbidden to Mem, which were allowed to oth- 
er Christians ; such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly busine8s.(7) 
They thought they must emaciate their bodies with watching, fasting, toil, 
and hunger. They considered it a blessed thing to retire to desert places, 
and by severe meditation to abstract their minds from all external objects 
and whatever delights the senses. Both men and women imposed these 
severe restraints on themselves, with good intentions, I suppose, but set- 
ting a bad example, and greatly to the injury of the cause of Christianity, 
They were of course denominated Ascetics, ^TTHdaZoi, ""EicAdCToe, and also 
philosophers ; and they were distinguished from other Christians, not only 
by a different appellation, but by peculiarities of dress and demeanour.(8) 
Those who in this century embraced this austere mode of life, lived in- 
deed only for themselves, but they did not withdraw themselves altogether 
from the society and converse of men. But in process of time, persons 
of this description at first retired into deserts, and afterwards formed them- 
selves into associations, after the manner of the Essenes and Therapeutae* 
. § 13. The causes of this institution are at hand. First, the Christians 
did not like to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Romans, and the other 
people ; among whom there were many philosophers and sages, who were 
distinguished from the vulgar by their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now among these philosophers, (as 
is well known), none better pleased the Christians than the Platonists and 
Pythagorean^; who are known to have recommended two modes of living, 
the one for philosophers who wished to excel others in virtue, and the 
other for people engaged in the common affairs of life.(9) The Plato- 
nists prescribed the foUowing rule for philosophers : The mind of a wise 

(7) Aihenagorae, Apologia pro Christian- (9) They made a distinction between liv- 

it, cap. 28, p. 129, ed. Oxon., and others. in^ according to nature, ^fv icard fvoiv, and 

(6) See C. SahnanuSf Comment, in Ter- liTing above nature,^ wrkp f6civ. See 

tollian. de P^io, p. 7, 8, [Sam. IkyUng, Aenea* Gazaeut, in Theophrasto, p. 29, ed. 

Ezeicit. de Ascetis Vet. in Observ. Sacr., BarthiL The former was the role for all 

1. iii., and Jot. Bingham, Antiq. Eccles., men ; the latter, only for philosophers who 

irol. iii., p. 3, dec.— &*/.] «med at perfect virtue. 

YoL. I.— B 
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man must be withdrawn, as far as possible, from the contagious inflo* 
ence of the body. And as the oppressive load of the body and social ia> 
tercourse are most adverse to this design, therefore all sensual gratificA* 
tions are to be avoided ; the body is to be sustained, or rather mortiBed, 
with coarse and slender fare ; solitude is to be sought for ; and the mind 
is to be self-collected, and absorbed in contemplation, so as to be detach- 
ed as much as possible from the body. (10) Whoever lives in this manner, 
shall in the present life have converse with God ; and, when freed from 
the load of the body, shall ascend without delay to the celestial mansions, 
and shall not need, like the souls of other men, lo undergo a purgation. 
The grounds of this system lay in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, respecting the saul^ denwmSf 
matter^ and the universe. And as these sentimMits were embraced by the 
Christian philosophers, the necessary consequences of them were of course 
to be adopted also. 

^ 14. What is here stated will excite less surprise, if it be remember- 
ed, that Egypt was the land where this mode of life had its origin. For 
that country, from some law of nature, has alwa3rs produced a greater 
number df gloomy and hypochondriac or melancholy persons than any 
other ;( 11 ) and it still does so. Here it was that long before the Savionr^a 
birth, not only the Essenes and Th€r€^f>eutae, — ^those Jewish sects, com- 
posed of persons afTepted with a morbid melancholy, or rather partially 
deranged, — had their chief residence ; but many others also, that th^ 
might better please the gods, withdrew tliemselves as by^the instinct oi 
nature from commerce with men and from all the pleasures of hfe.(ld) 
Fh>m Egypt, this mode of life passed into Syria and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, which in like manner always abounded with unsociable and austere 
individuals :( 13) and from the East it was at last introduced among the 
nations of Europe. Hence the nunnerous maladies which still deform the 
Christian world ; hence the cehbacy of the clergy ; hence the numerous 
herds of monks ; hence the two species of life, the theoretical and myslictd; 
hence the many other things of a like nature, which we shall have occa- 
sion to mention in the progress of our work. 

§ 15. To this great enor of the Christians may be added another, not 
indeed of equal extent, but a pernicious one and productive of many evils. 
The Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it not only lawful but commend- 
able to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth and jwiety.rw) The Jews 
living in Egypt, learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era» 
as appears from many proofs. And from both, this vice eariy spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, who calls to mind the numerous 
forgeries of books under the names of eminent men, the SibylKne Terae8,( 1 5) 

(10) ConiDit here, by all means, that most Ezhoit&tione castitatis, cap. 13. AthanaMii' 
distinguiahed Platonist, Porphyry, irepl Atto- ««, Vita Antonii, 0pp., torn, ii., p. 463. 
;t^f, or, on Abstinence from flesh, Kb. i., ^ (18) Jo. Charitn, Voyages in Pe»e, 
37 and 41, p. 22, 34, where he formally lays tome iv., p. 197, ed. Amsterd., 1735, 4to. 
down rales for these duties of a philosopher. (14) {Moehehm, on this subject, in his 

(11) See Bened, MaOleij Description de Comment de Reb. Christ., dte., p. 281, f 
ll^ie, tome iL, p. 57, du;., Paris, 1736^ fers us to Us Diss, de tuibata per reeentiQres 
^- Pbtonieas eeclesia, ^ 41, dte.-* TV.] 

(12) HaroieiHS, Historiar., l.ii.,p. 104, (15) [Goncenii^ the Sibylline yeises, 
•d. Qtomt. Epipkamiu, Ejmos. fidei, ^ which were compMed about A.D. 138, J, 
11, Opp.p torn, ii., p. 1092. TertuUian^ de A. FaHciut has tiected lai^y, Biblioth. 
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nd oilier siooalar traefa,(10) a latge maaa ef which appeared in thitf And 
the Mlotriag centuries. I would Bot say that the orthodox Chrietiana 
forged all the books of thia character ; on the contrary, it ia probaMe that 
the greater part of ihem originated from the founders of the Gnostic sects. 
Yet that the Christians who were free from heterodox views were not 
wholly free from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

^ 16. The more the boundaries of the church were enlarged, the great- 
er the number of vicious and bad men who thrust themselves into it ; as 
may be proved by the many complaints and censures of the writers of this 
age. The well-known custom of excluding transgressors from the commu. 
nion, was a barrier against the more flagrant and notorious crimes. Of all 
sins, those accounted the most heinous and the greatest, were these three, 
nwrdefj idoUtiry^ and adultery ; which terms, however, must here be under- 
stood in the bvoadest sense. Those guilty ef these crimesi were in many 
churcbea cut off for ever fiom communion ; in other churches, they were 
received back after a long, severe, and painful probation.( 17) 

§ 17. It is worthy of particular notice, that this custom of excluding bad 
characters from the society of Christians, and of not receiving them back 
except upon full proof of reformatk)n, was at first a simple process, or at- 
tended with very little formality ; but by degrees, the regulations for it 
were greatly amplified and deformed by many rites borrowed especially 
from the discipline of the pagan my6terie8.(18) That it was proper for 
the Christian bishops to increase the restraints upon the licentiousness of 
transgression, will be readily granted by all who consider the circumstaucea 
of those times. But whether it was for the advantage of Christianity, to 
borrow rules for this salutary ordinance from the enemies of the truth, and 
thus to consecrate, as it were, a part of the pagan superstition, many per- 

Hist. £cc(e«. See JtfofA^tm, de Rebus 
Christ., &c., p. t^' Se« abo the ttiet' 
euees in (TiMtfCsr** Text-bo^ by Cunning-^ 
ham, Tol i., p. 99, neie 4.— TV.} 

(16) [That the books now circulated under 
the name of Hermesy and particularly the 
one called Foemander, were a Christian for- 
gery, was first shown bf U. CditMbon, Ex-* 
eicit. 1, in Baronium, ^ 18, jp. 64, and after- 
warde by M, ConringiiUf Beauaobrs, OU- 
tDOrihf Warburton^ and many others. Som» 
boweyer, suppose the books were originally 
composed by Platonists ; and afterwavde in- 
terpolated and coitupled by some Ghristittt^ 
See Mo9heirh^ de Reb. Gbrist., p. 930.— TV.) 

(17) In this manner I think, we may rec-^ 
OBcile the different opinions of leamea ne» 
on this subject. Sea Jo. ifentf, de Sisei^ 
pHna poBnitenti0, lib. kc., ci^. 19, p. 679, 
&c. Ja. Simumdi Historia poBnitenti^mib- 
]km, eap. l, 0pp., torn, iy., p. 383, and the 
recent Dissertation of Jo. Aug. Orti^ do 
Ciimimtm capttalM» per tri» prion sBenhi 
absoiotione, Medioiam, 1736, 4Co. 

(1») See Jo. Aib, Fahrkmor Bibliogm- 
phuB Anitiquarie, pi 397. Jo. MoHn^ 4a 
PcBMte«liB» lib. ih^ cq^. l^, 16, 6t^ 



Crsca, torn. i. The latest editor of the 
▼ersea, ia Sertai. OdUdetUf who has cor- 
iMMd the tecrtt and added copima notmf 
AntUwi.f 1669, 4to. He baa subjoined the 
Magic Oracles ascnbed to Zoroaster and 
others ; in which are many things of Chris- 
tkn origifl.* That the Sibyffine ycrses were 
fabricated by some Christian^ in order to 
lirinff idolaters lo believe in the truth of 
Chnatianity, has been wed shown by />«v. 
BloHdeilf among others ^ and with a yery 
few ezoeptiena, there ie no learned man at 
the preawit ivf, who thinks otherwise. 
BhmkiVo work which is in Frenchv was 
first pobbahed nader the tfUe : I)es Sibylles 
eelebmee tant par I'Aotkiuit^ payenno,^ quo 
Mff leo saints Pdtes* Chsreoton, 1649, 4tp. 
Two years after, the title waa chamd ; 
donbtleae to aUwe paickasera ; Traite, de la 
Cieaoee dee Pdres tooehant TEtat dee ames 
apres eefito yie^ 6tc.r i Toccasiott de TEcrit 
attnbos a«x SibeHca, Cknrenton, 1651^ 4to. 
—That the pagsas were indignant at thia 
fitigayy, which they altribated to <lhe Chris- 
liaas^ •PpMM from OrigwHf contra Cdsmn^ 
lib. T.yp^ %7%, 9A Spenoei; Lactdniim*^ Iii* 
sltt«.XKyiBOi.«l. vr.yc. 14; and Comtanmo 
Ibe Gseaty Ontia ad Saactos^ in £hcft^.^ 
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sons very justly call in queation. The more candid will appreciate the 
good irUention of those who introduced this sort of rules and ceremonies ; 
ail beyond this they will ascribe to human weakness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

tnSTORT OF CBREMOniES. 

f 1. Ceremonies much Increased. — i S. Reasons; I. Desire to enlarge the CIraich. — 
^ 8. II. Hope that they would silence Calumnies.— f 4. III. Abuse of Jewish Terms. 
— 6. IV. Imitation of the Pagan Mysteries. — ^ 6. V. Mode of Instructing by Symbob. 
— ^ 7. VI. Habits of the Converts.— 4 8. The Assemblies for Woiahip.— ^ 9. Con- 
testo a\K>ut the Time for Easter.— ^ 10. Their Importance.— 11. The Asiatics and the 
Romans, the principal Parties. — ^ 18. Celebration of the Lord's Supper.— ^ 13. Baptism. 

^ 1. It is -certain that to religious worship, both public and private, many 
rites were added, without necessity and to the great offence of sober and 
good men.(l) The principal cause of this, I readily look for in the per- 
▼erseneas of mankind, who are more delighted with the pomp and splen- 
dour of external forms and pageantry, than with the true devotion of the 
heart, and who despise whatever does not gratify their eyes and ears. (2) 
But other and additional causes may be mentioned, which, though they 
suppose no bad design, yet clearly betray indiscretion. 

§ 2. First, there is good reason to suppose that the Christian bishops 
purposely multiplied sacred rites for the sake of rendering the Jews and 
the pagans more friendly to them. For both these classes had been ac- 
customed to numerous and splendid ceremonies from their infancy, and had 
made no question of their constituting an essential part of religion. And 
hence, when they saw the new religion to be destitute of such ceremonies, 
they thought it too simple, and therefore despised it. To obviate this ob- 
jection, the rulers of the Christian churches deemed it proper for. them to 
be more formal and splendid in their public wor8hip.(3) 

(1) Tertuttiarij Liber de creatione, 0pp., ritom Tulgns in sfaBnUcromm cnltas enora 
p. 792, Ac. pemaneret— permisit eis, ut in memoriam 

(2) [To illustrate the mfluence of splendid ac reeordationam sanctorum martymm sese 
ceremonies on mankind, Dr. Machine here oblectarent et in VeCitiam effanderentur, qaod 
states ; that, " The late Lord Bolinghroke, successu temporis aiiqnando fntnnm esset, 
being present at the elevation of the host in nt sua sponte ad honestiorem et accoiatio- 
the Cathedral at Paris, expressed to a noble- rem vitae rationem tramirent.— When Ortg- 
man who stood near him, his surprise that ory perceived, that the ignoiant and simple 
the king of France should commit the pur- multitude persisted 'm their idolatry, on ac- 
formance efsuch an august and striking cer- count of the sensitive pleasures and delights 
emony to Ofiy 9ubjeet.*^-^Tr,} it afforded— he allowed them in celebiating 

(3) It will not be unsuitable to transcribe the memory of the holy martyrs* to indulge 
here, a very apposite passsge, which I acci- themselves, and give a loose to pliasure, (L 
dentally met with, in Gregory Nyssen's life e., as the thing itself, and both what pro- 
of Gregory Ttummaturgua, in the Works of cedes and what follows, jdace beyond aU 
Thaumatui;^ as published by Fotstiw, ^. controversy, he allowed them at the sepol- 
812, who gives the Latin onlV : Cum ani- chres of the martyrs on their feast days, U> 
madvertisset, ( GregeriuM), quod ob corporeas dance, to use sports, to indulge conviviality, 
delectatioaes et vduptates simplex et inipe- and to do all UaagB that the woxahi^^wis of 
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§ 8. JSec&ndfyf the simplicity of the worship which Christians offered to 
the Deity» had given occasion to certain calumnies, maintained both by 
the Jews and the pagan priests. The Christians were pronounced Athe- 
ists^ because they were destitute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
all that pomp, in which the vulgar suppose the essence of religion to con- 
sist For unenlightened persons are prone to estimate religion by what 
meets their eyes. To silence this accusation, the Christian doctors diought 
they must introduce some external rites, which would strike the senses of 
people ; so that they could maintain that they really had all those things 
of which Christians were charged with being destitute, though under dif- 
ferent forms. 

§ 4. Thirdly^ it is well known, that in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, various parts of the Christian religion are expressed in terms bor- 
rowed from the Jewish laws, or are represented as in some measure par- 
allel with the Mosaic rites. This language, the Christian doctors and wri- 
ters not only imitated, but extended still farther ; and in this there was lit- 
tle to censure. But in process of time, either from inconsideration or from 
ignorance, or from motives of policy, the majority decided that such phra- 
seology was not figurative, but accordant with the nature of the things, and 
to be understood in its proper sense. The bishops were at first innocent- 
ly called high priests^ and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons, Levites. 
Bui in a litUe time, those to whom these titles were given abused them ; 
and maintained that they had the same rank and dignity, and possessed the 
same rights and privileges with those who bore these titles under the Mo- 
«aic dispensation. Hence the origin of first fruits, and next of tithes ; 
hence the splendid garments, and many other things. In like manner, the 
comparison of the Christian oblations with the Jewish victims and saeri" 
fieesy produced many unnecessary rites ; and in time corrupted essentially 
the doctrine of the Lord's supper, which, ere they were aware of it, was 
converted into a sacrifice, 

§ 5. Fourtldy, among the Greeks and the people of the East nothing was 
held more sacred than what were called the Mysteries, This circumstance 
led the Christians, in order to impart dignity to their religion, to say, that 
they also had similar mysteries, or certain holy rites concealed from the 
vulgar ; and they not only applied Uie terms used in the pagan mysteries to 
the Christian institutions, particularly baptism and the Lord*s supper ; but 
they gradually introduced also the rites which were designated by thos'b 
terms.r4) This practice originated in the eastern provinces ; and thence, 
after the times of Adrian, (who first introduced the Ghrecian mysteries 
among the Lattns),(5) it spread among the Christians of the West. A 

idols were aceuitomed to do in their temples, ed. Obrechti. [ Spartian speaks only of the 

«n their festiyal days), hoping, that in pro- f/euWinan Mysteries, into which ilirtoii was 

cess of time, they would spontaneously initiated at Athens. These, it may be, that 

come over to a more becoming and more Adrian first introduced among the Latins ; 

correct manner of life. yet he was not the first Roman initiated in 

(4) Examples are given by is. Catauhon, them. — That gcme Mysteries had before this 

Exercit. xvi., in Annales Daronii, p. 388. time, been introducedf into the Roman wor- 

Jo. ToUxua, Insignibus itinerts Italici, notes ship, appears from the Epistles of Cieero to 

p. 151, 163. Ex, SpavJiem, Notes to his Atticus, 1. ▼., 21, end ; lib. vi., 1, end ; 1. 

French translation of JvlieaCs Caesars, p. xt., S5. Oronovnu indeed understands 

133, 134. Dov. Clarksont Discourse on these (mysteria Romana) to be the worship 

' Liturgies, p. 36, 42, 43, and others. of the goddess Bona Den. See his Observ , 

i&) Spartianus, Hadrian, c. 13, p. 15, I iV., c. 9. But on this worship, no male 
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laige part tberefora of the Christian obaenraocea and inatitatioiify eren io 
this century^ had the aspect of the pagan myateries. 

4 6. Fifthly^ many ceremonies took their rise from the cnstom of tbe^ 
Egyptians and of almost all the eastern nations, pf conveying inatmctiop 
l>y images, actions^ and sensible signs and emblems. The Cbriatian doq- 
(orsi therefore, thought it would be advantageous to the cause of Cliristian* 
jity to plac9 the truths which are necessary to be known in order to salra* 
lion, as it were before the eyee of the unreflecting mttUitude» who with dif- 
jficulty contemplate abstract truths, llie new converts ware to be taught, 
that those are ham again^ who are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in their conduct the innocence of 
little infants ; and therefore milk and honey, the common food of infants, 
was administered to them. Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christy from being the servants of the devil, became the Lord'a 
freed men ; and, like newly enlisted soldiers, swore to obey their cooi- 
nsander. And to signify this, certain rites were borrowed from military 
VS9ges, and from the forms of manumiseion^d) 

§ 7. Lastly, not to be tedious ; whoever considers that the Christiaii» 
were collected from among the Jews and from the pagan nations who 
were accustomed from their oarliest years to various eeremoniea and su- 
perstitious rites, and that the habits of early life are very hard to be laid 
iBside ; will perceive, that it would have been little ah<Mrt of a miracle, if 
nothing corrupt and debasing bad found iu way into the Christian cburdiu 
For example ; nearly all the people of the East, before the Christian era, 
were accustomed to worship with their faces directed towaids the soil 
rising. For they all believed that God — ^wbom they suf^posed to reswaa- 
hle light, or rather to be light, and whom they limited as to place,— had 
his residence in that part of the heavens where the sun rises; When they 
became Christians they rejected indeed the erroneous belief ( but the cus- 
tom that originated from it, and which was very ancient and uaivoffsally 
prevalent, they retained. Nor to this hour, has it been wholly laid aside* 
From the same cause originated many Jewish rites, which are still leU- 
giously maintained by many Christians, and especially by those who live 
in eaatem countries.(7) 

§ 8. The rites themselves, I shall state only summarily ; for this ex* 
iensive subject deserves to be considered by itself, and can not be fully 
discussed in the narrow limits of our work. The Christians assembled 
for the worship of Grod in private dwelling-houses^ in eaves^ and in the places 
where the dead were buried. They met on the first day of ^e week ; 
and here and there, also on the seventh day, which was the Jewish Sab^ 
bath. Most of them likewise held sacred the fourth and sixth, the former 
being the day on which our Saviour was betrayed, and the latter ihat on 
which he was crucified. The hours of the day allotted to these meetings, 

penon mifht attend ; and I see not why d- ad S. Baptismum tr^aelatiB, Altdoff, 17S8» 

eere ehouTd inqaire ao partieulariy of h^ and J. G. Zentgrwo's Diss, at Jeoa, voder 

insnd, (as he doea), about the time of theae Dr. Walch^ 1749, de Ratibua Baptinutibiis 

jnyateriea, if they were nothing but the wop- seBeali aecundi. — Sckl-I 

ship of a deity, in which none but femaUs (7) See Jo. Spencer, de Legibuaritaalibw 

•Fer bore any PMt.—ScW.} Ebiaeor. Prolegom., p. 9. ed. Canta>., and 

(6) See Earn, Merill, Obaeryationa, lib. all thoM who haTe explained the ritea and 

ill, cap. ill [C.G. Schwartz, Dias. de ritr usages of the Oriental Christiana. 
fbm qiubnads« fonauliaque a m^oumiasioos 
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▼aried aoeording to times and circumstances ; rery many of them conld 
ASsemMe <mly ii^ the evemng^ or in the morning before the dawn of day. 
Vhen the Cluistians were assembledt Dray«r« were recited; (the puiport 
of which, Tertuihcm gires ns) ;(8) the holy seriptvres were read ;(9) short 
diseawrses on Christian dnties were addressed to the people ; hymns weie 
aung; and at last, the Lord's supper and the love-feasts were celebratedt 
the oblations of the people afibrdmg them the materialt.(lO) 

§ 9. The Christians of this century consecrated anniTersary festirals, 
in memory <^ the Saviour's death and resurrection, and of the descent of 
the Holy SjHrtt upon the apostles. The day in remembrance of Chrises 
dying and expiating the sins of men, was called the Passover or Easier^ 



{Paseha)^ because they supposed that Christ was cnicified on the same 
day in which the Jews kept their Passover. But in obsenring this festi- 
val, tile Christians of Asia Minor differed from other Cluristians« and espe- 
cially (rom those of Rome. Both fasted on what was called the great 
week^ that on which Christ died ;* and in remembrance of the last supper 
of our Saviour, they held a sacred feast or ate the paschal lamb, just as the 
Jews did ; which feast, as well as the time of Chrisfs death, they denom- 
inated the Passover or Easter. Now the Asiatic Christians held their pas- 
chal fessts on the fourteenth day, or full moon, of the first Jewish month, 
which was the very time on which the Jews ate their Passover ; and on 
the third day aAer this supper they kept the memorial o( Christ^s triuaiph 



(8) Tertidlianj Apoloffeticnm, cap. S9. 

(9) (That other religioiu book^ besides 
the eanoDicai scriptuzes, were read in seversl 
churches, appears from Eusebiue, Hist. £c- 
d^, lib. IT., 23, and iii., 3, who informs us, 
that the first Epistle of Clement, and that of 
Soteff bishops of Rome, were publicly raad in 
the church of Corinth ; as was the Shepherd 
of Hermet, ia ver? many chaiGhes.*>7V.] 

(10) iPUwy, (EpistoUr., L x., ep. 97), 

Ses some account of the public worship of 
Christians, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury : and Justin Martyr, near the close of 
that Apology which he piesented to Antoni' 
nua Pius, A.D. 160, gives the following more 
foil and authentic account : ^* On the day 
which is called Sunday, all, whether dwelling 
in the towns or in the TiUsges, hold meet- 
ings ; and the Memoires (^jrofivntJUiveiifULTa) 
of the apoetfaia, and the writings of the 
propbeCs, are read, as much as the time will 
permit ; then, the reader closing, the Presi- 
dent in a speech, eihorts and excites to an 
imitation of those excellent examples ; then 
we all rise, and pour forth united prayers ; 
and when we close our prayer, as was before 
•aid, bread is brought forward, and wine, and 
water ; and the P^dent utters prayers and 
thanksgiTings, according to his ability, (^077 
Mfv6fUf 6»T<i>), and the people respond, by 
aayinj^ amen ; and a distribution and parti- 
cipation of the things blessed, takes place to 
each one nresent, uid to those absent, it is 
sent by tna Deacons. And those who are 



ptosperons and wiUing, give what they 
choose, each according to hu own pleasune ; 
and what is collected, is deposited with the 
President ; and he carefully relieves Uie or- 
phans and widows, and those who from sick- 
ness or other causes are needy, and also those 
in prison, and the strangers Uiat are residmg 
with US, and in short, all that have need of 
help. We all commonly hold our assemblies 
on Sunday, because it is the first day on 
which God converted the darkness and mat- 
ter, and framed the world ; and Jesus Cknst 
our Saviour, on the same day, arose from the 
dead.*' — Justin makes no mention here of 
singing, as a part of the public worship of 
Christians. But Pliny in his Epistle assures 
us ; ** Quod essent soliti state die ante iucem 
convenira ; eamunqiu Christo, quasi Deo, 
dieere secum imricem:'* and both Uie N. 
Testament, and all antiquity, recognise sing- 
ing as a part of Christian worship. — Tr.'] 

* [Dr. Mosheim seems to say, that all 
Christians agreed in observing the entire 
week precedmg Easter Sunday as a fast. 
But there was m fact graat diversity among 
them. For Irenmis, in his Epistle to Victor, 
bp. of Rome, (quoted by Eusebius, H. £., 
T. 24), says expressly: <* There is dispute 
not only respecting the day, but also respect- 
ing the form {iiSttc) of the feast. For some 
think they ought to fast one day, others two 
days, others still more, and some limit their 
fast to twenty-four hours diurnal and noctur- 
nal.*' See VaUsius, notes in looom.— 2V.] 
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over deatb, or of his resurrection. This custom, they said they had re- 
ceived from the apostles John and Pkilip ; and they moreover supported 
it by the example of Christ himself, who celebrated his* paschal feast, at 
the same time with the Jews. But the other Chnstians put off their 
PassoveTf that is, their paschal feast, until the evening preceding the festal 
day sacred to ChrisVs resurrection, [or Saturday evening], and thus con« 
nected the memorial of Chrisi^s deatn, with that of his resurrection. And 
they cited Peter and Patd as authors of their custom. 

^ 10. The Asiatic custom of celebrating Easter, had two great incon* 
veniences, which appeared intolerable to the othei Christians, and espe- 
cially to the Romans. First, by holding their sacred feasts on the very 
day, on which they supposed Christ ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, they interrupted the fast of the great week ; which appeared to the 
other Christians to fall little short of a crime. Again, as they always 
kept the memorial of Christ^s rising from the dead, on the third day after 
their paschal supper, it unavoidably happened, that they more commonly 
kept, on some other day of the week than the first or Sunday, called the 
Lord's day, the festival of Christ^s resurrection, which in after times was 
called and is now called the Passover or Easter. Now the greater part of 
the Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate any other day than the 
Lord's day, in remembrance of Christ^s resurrection. Hence great con- 
tention frequently arose from this difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the middle of 
this century, Anieetus bishop of Rome, and Polyearp bishop of Smyrna, 
investigated this subject with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations, to give up their custom, which 
they believed to be handed down to them from St. John\\\) 

§ 11. Near the close of the century, Victor bishop of Rome, was of 
opinion that the Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled by laws and de- 
crees, to follow the rule adopted by the greater part of the Christian world. 
Accordingly, after ascertaining the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops admonishing them to follow the 
example of other Christians in observing Easter. They replied with 
spirit, by Polyerates bishop of Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Irritated by this decision, Victor 
excluded them from his communion, and from ^t of his church, (not 
from that of the universal church, which he had not power to do), that is, 
he pronounced them unworthy to be called his brethren. The progress 
of this schism was checked by Irenaus bishop of Lyons, in letters wisely 
composed, which he directed to Victor and others, and by the Asiatic bish- 
ops, who wrote a long letter in their own justification. And thus both par- 
ties retained their respective customs, until the council of Nice, in the 
fourth century, abrogated the Asiatic usages.(12) 

(11) EuMelmu, Hist. Ecclea., lib. it., c. he treaU of the coDtroveny indeed, bat be 

14, and 1. ▼., c. 34. misundentood the precise subject of it. — 

(U) What is here stated briefly, is more The venerable Neumann's tract en tbis con* 

ftilly exphdned in my Comment, de Rebus iroversy, is republished in tbe Sylloge of his 

Cbhstianor. ante Constantinum M., p. 436, mmor works. — [Dr. Moskeim thmks the true 

Ac, I there said, p. 439, that Peter Faydit sutemeot of this controveray is that which 

•aw the mistake in the common accounts of he has given ; and that many writers have 

this controversy. But my memory failed mistaken the points at issue, from not dis- 

me. On consulting the book, I find, that tinguishing between the ancient and tbe 
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§ 12. "When the Christians celehrated the Lord's supper, which they 
were accustomed to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated a part of the 
bread and wine 6f the oblations, by certain prayers pronounced by tlie 
president, the bishop of the congregation. The wine was mixed with 
water, and the bread was divided into small pieces. Portions of the con- 
secrated bread and wine were commonly sent to the absent and the sick, 
in testimony of fraternal affection towards them. (13) There is much evi- 
dence that this most holy rite was regarded as very necessary to the attain- 
ment of salvation : and 1 therefore dare not accuse of error, those who be- 
lieve that the sacred supper was, in this century, given to infants.(14) 
Of the love-feasts, the notice before given, may be sufficient. 

§ 13. Twice a year, namely, at Easter and Whitsuntidet{l5) (Paseko' 
tis et Pentecostis diebus), baptism "wm publicly administered by the bishops 
or b^ the presbyters acting by his command and authority. The candidates 
for It were immersed wholly in water, with invocation of the sacred Trin- 
ity, according to the Saviour's precept, ailer they had repeated what they 
called the Creed, (Symbolum), and had renounced all their sins and trans- 
gressions, and especially the devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended to God by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, and finally directed to taste some milk and honey.(16) 
The reasons for these ceremonies, must be sought in what has already 
been said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. Adults were to pre- 
pare their minds expressly, by prayers, fasting, and other devotional exer- 
cises. Sponsors or godfathers were, as I apprehend, first emjdoyed for 
adults, and afterwards for children likewise.(17) 



more modem a|yplication of the term PtuS' 
over or Easter. — See Eusebitu, H. E., v., 
c. 33, 34. Socrates, H. E., v., c. 22. A. 
Neander, Kirchengesch., pt. li., p. 517, dec. 
H. Prideaux, Connexions, pt. ii., b. ▼., ann. 
162. Adr. Baillet, HUtoire des Festes, p. 
9, &c.—Tr.} 

(13) See Henry Bixner, de Ritibne vete- 
ram Christianor. circa Eocharistiam, p. 155, 
A^.f [and the quotation from Justin martyr^ 
in note 10 of this chapter. — Tr,"} 

(14) See Jo. Pr. Mayer, Diss, de eucha- 
listia infantum ; and Peter Zomius, Histo- 
ria eacfaaristtaB infantum, Berol., 1736, 8to. 

(15) See W. Wall, History of infant 
Baptism, vol. L, p. 277, 279, of the, Latin 
edition bj Schlosser: Jos. Vicecomes, de Riti- 
bus baptismi, Paris, 1618, 8vo. 

(16) See especially, TertuUian, de Bap- 
tismo, [and respecting the honey and milk, 
TertuUian, de Corona, c. 3 ; and Clemens 
Alex., Paedac., 1. i., c. 6.^Schl.] 

(17) See Grer. van Mastricht, de Suscep- 
toribus infantium ez baptismo, edit. 2d, 
Fxankf., 1727,4to. He thinks soonsors were 
used for children, and not for aaults ; p. 15. 
See also 1¥^. Wall, Hist, of infant Baptism, 
vol. i., p. 69, 474, dtc. — [The manner of 
leceiTing new converts into the churches, 
about the year 150, is thus minutely de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so called) 

Vol. L— S 



second Apology, towards the conclusion. 
*' In what manner we dedicate ourselves to 
God, after being renewed by Christ, we will 
now explain ; lest by omitting this, we should 
seem to dissemble in our statement. Those 
who believe and are persoaded, that the things 
we teach and inculcate are true, and who 
profess ability thus to live, are directed to 
pray, with fasting, and to ask of Grod the 
forgiveness of their former sins; we also 
fasting and praying with them. Then we 
conduct them to a place where there is 
water ; and they are regenerated [baptized], 
in the manner in which we have been re- 
generated [baptized] ; for they receive a 
washing with water, in the name of the 
Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
Saviour, Jesv^ Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit. For Christ said ; Except ye be r<- 
generated, ye shall not enter into the king" 
dom of heaven.^^ — " This washing is likewise 
called iUumtnatioH; because the minds of 
those who have learned these thinfls, are en- 
lightened. And whoever is enlightened, is 
washed in the name of Jesus Christ, who 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate ; and in 
the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the 
prophets foretold all that relates to Christ.** 
— " And after thus washing the convinced 
and consentine person, we conduct him to 
where the breUiren as we call them are as* 
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CHAPTER V. 

HUTORT OT RSLI0I0U8 SEPARATIONS OR HXRESIBS. 

( 1 . Discord among tlie Jewish Christians.--^ S. Hence the Nazareans and Ebioiutea.— 
^ 8. Their Impiety.— ^ 4. The Sects oriffinating from the Oiiental Philosoohy.— ^ 6. 
EUai and Elceaaites.— -4 0* Satomimis ; his ExtraTagances. — 4 7. Cerdo ano Ifarcion. 
— ^ 8. Baideeanes.--^ 9. Tattan and the Encratites.--^ 10. Peculiar SenttmeoCs of the 
Egyptian Gnostics. — i 11. Baailides. — i 12. His Enormities.— ^ 13. His Moral Princi- 
ples.— f 14. Carpocrates.— 4 16. Valentinus.— 4 16. His Extravagances .—f 17. Vari- 
ous SecU of Yalentinians.— 4 18. The minor Secto of Valentinians. — f 19. The Ophites. 
*-4 80. Monarehians and Patripassiane.^ 31. Theodotas, Artemon.^ t%. Hetmefe- 
nes.— 4 3S. The iUitoEate SecU. Montaniis.— ^ 34. The Success of Montanus, and 
his Doctrine. 

^ 1* AvoNO the Christian sects that arose in this centuiy, the first place 
is due to those Jewish Christians, whose zeal for the Mosaic law serered 
them from the other believers in Ckrist.(l) The rise of this sect took 

5 lace in the reign of Adrian, For, when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
erusalem a second time, and had enacted severe laws against the Jews, the 
greater oart of the Christians living in Palestine, that they might not be 
confounded with Jews as they had been, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, 
and chose one Mark^ who was a foreigner and not a Jew, for their bishop 
This procedure was very offensive to those among them, whose attach- 
ment to the Mosaic rites was too strong to be eradicated. They therefore 
separated from their brethren, and formed a distinct society in Peraea, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring regions ; and among them, the 
Musaio law retained all iu dignity unimpaired.(2) , 

oembled ; and there offer our united suppU- partake of the bread and the wine and water, 

cations, with earnestness, both for oursMves over which thanjcs were given : and to those 

and for the enlightened peraon, and for all not proaent, the Deacons carry it. Andthia 

others every where ; that we may conduct food is called by us the Euekttrist ; which it 

ourselves as becomes those who have re- is unlawful for any one to partake of, nnless 

ceiTed the truth, and by our deeds prove he believes the toings taught bv ns to be 

ourselves good citizens, and observers of true, and has been washed with the waahing 

what is commanded ua ; so that we mav be for the remiasion of ains in n^neration, and 

saved with an eternal salvation. And on lives, according to what Christ has tan^.'* 

ending our prayers, we salute each other —TV.] 

vrith a kiss, llien, there is placed before (1) [The origin, namea, and diversity of 

the President of the brethren, bread, and a opinion, of this class of sects, are well stated 

cup of water and wine ; which he taUHg, l^ A, Nesndgr, KirchMigeech., voL i., part 

offers praise and gloiv to the Father of all, ii., p. eoS-4136. — TV.] 

throoffh the name of the Son and of the (2) See StUfitiiu Sepenu, Historia sacra. 

Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at gnreat length, 1. ii., c. 81, p. 346, dec., [p. 881, ed. Homii, 

that such blessings are vouchsafed us ; and 1647. He Aays : ** Adrian stationed a re-' 

when he ends the prayers and the thanks- giment of soldiers as a constant guard, to 

raving, an the people present respond, anun. prevent all Jewa from enterinff Jerusalem ; 

How the word tunen, m the Hebrew tonffue, wkUk loct adoantagtou* to die ChrisHmi 

aignifies to he it. And after the President faiik ; hecsuee, at &at time, nearfy eM [ike 

has given thanks, and all the people have ut- Jemek CAri* ricfw] hdieud m CkriMi 4U 

teied the response, those whom we call Chi, yet wiih m^ oheervMce 0/ the Law,**'^ 

Deacons, distnbute to every one present, to TV.] 
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§ 2. This body of poo|^e who vould unite Mows and ChrUt^ wa« again 
diviiled into two cljui«efl, aifieriog widely in ibeir opinions and customs, the 
Jf9^arean9 and the Ebumtes* The former are not reckoned, by the wor 
cient Cliristians, ammig heretics ;(3) but the latter are placed among those 
eects which S4ibverted the foondaitions of religion. Both sects used a hi»* 
tory of Chri^ or a Goipel^ which was different from our Go9p€ls.{4) The 
word Nwarean was not the name of a sect^ but was equivalent to the word 
Chriftian, For those who bore the title of Christians among the Greeks, 
were among the Jews ealled NoMoreans ; and they did not esteem it a 
name of disgrace. Those who after their separation from their brethren, 
retained this original name imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
Jews, believed Christ to be bom of a virgin, and to be in some way united 
irith the divine nature. And although they would not discard the cereuKK* 
jiies prescribed by Moses^ yet they would not obtrude them upon the Gen* 
tile Christians* Thev moreover rejected the additions to the Mosaic 
ritual, made by the doctors of the law and by the Pharisee8.(9) It is 
iherefore easy to see* why the other Christians in general judged mors 
favourably of them. 

§ 3. Whether the Ebionites derived their name from a man [called 
JShion]y or were so denominated on account <^ their poverty either in. re- 
gard to property or sentiment, is uncertain.(6) But they were much worse 
Uian the Nazareans. Far though they supposed Christ to be an ambas* 
sador of God and endowed with divine power, yet they conceived him to 
be a man, born in the ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, They maintained that the ceremonial law of Moses must be ob- 
served, not by the Jews only, but by all who wished to obtain salvation ; 
and therefore, 8t, Paul^ that strenuous opposer of the law, they viewed 
with abhorrence. Nor were they satisfied with the mere rites which 
Moses appointed, but observed with equal veneration the superstitious 
rites of their ancestors, and the eustonas of the Pharisees which were ad* 
ded to the law.(7) 

(S) The fint that nnked the !f aEsiMiis (6) See Fahrieiu»t ad Fhilastr. de hared- 

vnoDg the befetics, was Bpipkmmu, a but, p. 81. Thorn, Juigj de hsresibna evi 

wjiter of the fourth century, of no great ApoaU^ici, [alao note (9S) on cent, i., part 

fidelity, or accuracy of jud^noent. [A, Ne- ii., ch. v., p. 96, and A. Neatider, Rircben* 

ender, Kirchengeacb-) toI. i., part ii., p. 619, gesch., vol. i., part ii., d. 612, &c — TV.] 

630, thinks the Nazarean*^ described 1^ (7) Jrffuroi, contra Haereses, lib. i., cap. 

JSjnpAcimw, wen descendants of the Ehu €6. Efiphaniua treaU largely of the Ebi- 

omUSi who had now imbibed some OnosHo onites, m his Panaziiun, heras. zzx. But 

piinciplee. The names EUonitce and Naz" he is worthy of no credit ; for he acknowl* 

sreafu are often confounded, both by an- edffes, (^ 3, p. 137, and ^ 14, p. 141), that 

dents and modems. — Tr.l he has joined the Sampsaeans and the El- 

(4) See J. A. FabrieitUf Codaz Apoe- etMoUes with the Ebionites, and that the first 
ryph. N. T., torn, i., p. 965, dtc., and Mih Ebionites did not bold the errors which he 
eheim, YindiciB, contra Tolandi Nasarenum, attributes to the secU. — ^[The coirectness of 
V. 113, dec. [Jonest on the Canon of tho Epiphamue, as a historian, is often called ia 
New Test., vol. i., and the authors of Intro- question ; and perhaps justly. But if the 
dactioBs to the New Test. — TV.] term 'Ehionites designated a variety of miner 

(5) See Mich, U Quien, Adnotatt. ad Da- sects, all of them Jewish Christians ; and if 
maseenmn, torn, i., p. 83, §6, and his Diss, some of these sects had, in the 4th century, 
de Naxarenis et coram fide ; which is the iiri>ibed Onoetie sentiments, unknown to the 
7th of his dissertations subjoined to his edi- original Ebionites ; then E^vhanius may 
tion of the Woika of Danuueefou. [C. W. here be entirely correct ; which others sup- 
F. Wakhj Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., pose to be the fact. See Neandery as cited 
p. 101, dtc.— ScA/.] above, note (8).— TV.] 
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( 4. These little and obscure sects were not rery detrimental to the 
Christian cause. Much greater disturbance was produced by those, whose 
founders explained the doctrines of Christianity agreeably to the precepts 
of the Oriental philosophy in regard to the origin of evil. These lat^ 
ter sects, concealed and unnoticed previously to Siis century, came forth 
from their obscurity during the reign of Adrian^(S) and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in varioits countries. A long catalogue of these 
semi-Christian sects, might be gathered out of the writings of the ancients : 
but of the greater part of them, we know no more than their names ; and 
perhaps some of them differed only in name, from each other. Those 
which acquired notoriety beyond others, may be divided into two classes. 
The first class originated in Asia, and maintained the philosophy of the 
East in regard to the origin of the universe, (if I may so say), pure and 
uncorrupt ; the other class, founded among the Egyptians, and by Egyp- 
tians, mingled with that philosophy many monstrous opinions and princi- 
ples current in Egypt. The systems of the former . were more simple 
and intelligible ; those of the latter were much more complicated, and more 
difficult of explication. 

§ 5. In the Asiatic class, the first place seems to belong to Elxai^ a Jew, 
who is said to have founded the sect of the Elce9aite» in the reign of Tra- 
jan. Though he was a Jew, and both worshipped one God and revered 
Moses ; yet he corrupted the religion of his fathers by many false notions 
derived from the philosophy and superstition of the Orientals, and, after 
the example of the Essenes, expounded the Mosaic law according to rea- 
son, or in other words, made it an allegory. But EpiphaniuSf who had 
read one of Elxai's books, acknowledges himself in doubt whether the £/- 
cesaites should be reckoned among the Christian sects, or among the Jew- 
ish. Elxai mentions Christ in his book, and speaks honourably of him ; 
but he does not add enough to make it manifest, whether Jesus of Nazw 
reth was the Christ of whom he speaks.(9) 

§ 6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Satuminus of Antioch will justly stand 
at the head of this class ; at least he lived earlier than all the other Onos- 
tic heresiarchs, [having taught his doctrine in the reign o( Adrian. — TV.] 
He supposed two first causes of all things, the good God^ and matter; the 
latter, evil in its nature, and subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels — that is, by the rulers of the seven plan- 
ete, without the knowledge of God, and against the will of the lord of mat- 
ter. But God approved of the work when it was completed, imparted ra- 
tional souls to the men who before had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he subjected to the seven creators, of 
whom the God of the Jews was one, reserving however the supreme pow- 
er to himself. To these good men — that is, men possessed of wise and good 
souls, the Lord of matter opposed another sort of men, to whom he imparted 
a malignant soul. And hence the great difference between good and bad 
men. After the creators of the world had revolted from the supreme God, 

(8) ClemenM Alex., Stromat, 1. yii., c. [Of these Ekesaite*, who were also called 
17, p. 898. Cyprian, epist. Izxt., p. 144, 5amp«(Kaiw, every thing afforded by antiqui- 



and others. ty, that is important, has been collected by 

(9) Eiuebiu9, Hist. Eccles., I vi., c. 88. C. W, F. Walch, Historie dei Ketiereyen, 

jBi»;?Aattti«, Haeres. xix., ^3, p.41. Tha- toI. i., p. 587, Ac. He justly accounU 

adoret, Fabul. haeret., lib. ii., c. 7, p. SSI. them enthusia8ts.^&ik/.] 
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he sent down Christ from heaTen, clothed, not with a real body, but with 
the shadow of one, that in our world he might destroy the kingdom of the 
Lord of matter, and point out to the good souls the way of returning back to 
God. But this way is a hard and difficult one. For the souls that would 
ascend to God after the dissolution of the body, must abstain from flesh, 
wine, marriage, and from all things which either exhilarate the body or de- 
light the senses. — Saiwminus taught in Syria, which was his native coun- 
try, and especially at Antioch ; and he drew many after him, by his great 
show of ▼irtue.(lO) 

^ 7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics, must be placed Cerdof a 
Syrian, and Marcian; the son of a bishop of Pontus. The history of these 
men is obscure and uncertain. It appears, however, that they first began to 
found their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo taught his principles there before 
the arrival of Mareion ; that Marcum^ failing to obtain some office in the 
church at Rome in consequence of some misconduct, went over to the 
party of Oerdo^ and with great success they propagated their tenets over 
the world. In the manner of the Orientals, Mareion taught that there are 
two first causes of all things, the one perfectly ^<KMf, the other perfectly evti. 
Intermediate between these two deities, raidLs the Architect of this lower 
world, whom men worship, and who was the God and the Lawgiver of the 
Jews : for he is neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a. mixed 
naturot or, as Mareion expressed it, he is just ; and therefore he can dis- 
pense punishments, as well as rewards. The evil Deity and the Creator 
of the world are perpetually at war. Each wishes to be worshipped as 
God, and to subject the inhabitants of the whole world to himself. The 
Jews are the subjects of the Creator of the world, who is a very powerful 
spirit or demon ; the other nations, which worship many gods, are subjects 
of the evil deity. Each is an oppressor of rational souls, and holds them 
in bondage. In order therefore to put an end to this war, and to give free- 
dom to human souls which are of divine origin, the Supreme God sent 
among the Jews Jesus Christy who is very similar to himself in nature, or 
his Son, clothed with the appearance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible ; with commission to destroy both the kingdom of the 
world's Creator and that of the evil deity, and to invite souls back to God. 
He was assailed both by the prince of darkness [the evil deity], and by 
the God of the Jews, or the world*s Creator ; but they were unable to hurt 
him, because he had only the appearance of a body. Whoever will ab- 
stract their minds from all sensible objects, according to his prescriptions, 
and, renouncing as well the laws of the Gk>d of the Jews as those of the 
prince of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme God, and at the same 
time subdue and mortify their bodies by fasting and other means, shall, after 
death, ascend to the celestial mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
eion prescribed to his'followers was, as the nature of the system required, 
veiy austere and rigorous. For he condenmed marriagies, wine, flesh, and 
whatever is grateful and pleasant to the body. — Mareion had numerous fol- 

(10) IrenctUB, 1. i., c. 84. Eiueh., Hist. Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 874, &c. 

JSccl., L iv., c. 7. Ejnphan., Hmtm. zzxii J/%, de Haeresiarck. saecnl. iL, c. 1. 

Theodarety Fabol. haeret., L L, c. 8, and the TiUemont, Memoiros pour servir & Thiatoira 

other writera on the hweaiea. [Among the de TEgliae, torn, ii., o. 816, and A. Neun^ 

modem writera, aee Moshehn, de Reb. (i^r, Kuchengeach., vol i., pt ii, p. 769, dtc. 

Chriat.,Ac.,p.386, dec. C. WIF. WofcA, —IV.] 
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lowers ; among whom Lucofti (a Laeianf SeHfus^ SlastM^ <Lod others, bat 
especially Appelles, are aaid to hare demted in aeme respects fren th« 
opinions of their master, and to hare established new seete.f II) 

^ 8« Barde84tnes and TcAian are comoionly sQf^sed to naTo been of 
the school of YaUntinus the Egyptian, but entmeouely ; for tlieir ajrs- 
terns differ in many respects from that of the Valentiaians, and come 
nearer to the Oriental principle of two first causes of all things. Barde^ 
0anes was a S3nrian of Edessa, a man of great acmnen, aasd distmgntshed 
for his many learned productions. Seduced by his attachment to the Ori'* 
ental philosophy, he placed in opposition to the supreme God! who is ab- 
solute goodness, a prince of darkness who is the anthor of all evil. The 
supreme God created the world free from all evil, and formed men poseress^ 
ed of celestial souls and of subtile, ethereal bodies. Bnt when the prince 
of dariiness had induced those first men to sin, God permitted the author 
of all evil to invest men with gross bodies formed out ef anful matter, and 
also to corrupt the world, in order that men might sufiler for the iniquity 
they had committed. Hence the struggle between reason and cottcupis* 
cence in man. Jesus therefore descended from the celestial regionsi 
clothed not with a real bnt with a celestial and ethereal body, and taoght 
men to silbdue their depraved bodies, and to free themselves from the 
bondage of vicious matter, by means of abstinence, meditation, and fast* 
ing ; and whoever will do so, shall on the dissohirion of the body aseend 
to the mansions of the blessed, clothed in their ethereal vehielee or their 
celestial bodies. Bardesanes himself afterwards returned to sounder sen* 
timents ; but his sect long survived in 9yna.(ld) 

J 9. Tadan^ by birth an Assyrism, a distinguished and learned man, 
disciple of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the aneienCs for his 
austere moral principles, which were rigid beyond messnre, ^mi for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he proposed, as articles of faith to 
his followers. Yet it appears from credible witneeees, that he held ma^ 
ter to be the source of all evil, and therefore recommended the abhonenee 
and the mortification of the body ;- that he supposed the Creator of the 
woiid and the true God were not one and the same being ; that he denied 
to our Saviour a real body ; and corrupted Christianity with other doc- 
trines of the Oriental plilosopherB. His followers, who were numerous, 
were sometimes called from hfm» TaHani tn Tatianisisi but more fre^ 
quently they were designated by names indicative of their aastere morals. 
For, as they discarded all the extemnl' comforte and conveniences of life, 
and held wine in such abhorrence as to use mere water in the Lord^s sop* 
per, fasted rigorously, and lived in celibacy j they were denominated 

(II) Besides the common writer* on the onAer^ Kirc^ngeschichte, vol. i., pt. ii., p« 

herasieB, ss Irenans, Emhamm, Theodo" 779-d07.-^Tr.} 

rtt, dto., see T^rht&ian't five Beoks Against (IS) EmMbkUfTHki. EceleA, L tr.fC 99, 

Mveion; snd the Poem sgauist Mucion^ snA Ae wiitereon the sncieat he r s sisa . Or^ 

also in five Books, which is ascrihed to jfcn, Dial.contimMaicionitas,6S^p. 70,e^ 

TertuUian ; tnd the Dialogue against the Wetstein. ^ed. Strunzhu, Historia Bar- 

Maicionites, which is ascribed to Origen, desanis et Baidesanistar. Wittemb^ 1722, 

Among the aiodem writers, see iiasauet, the 4to. Beauidbrt, Hist, da Msnicheisme, voU 

editor of Iren»ii8 ; TOtenumi; U. de Bemi^ ii., p. 128, Ac. UgMheim, de Reb. Christ., 

Mobre, Ristoire da Mamcheisme, torn. iL, p. &c., p. 304,. Ac. C, W, F. Waleh, His- 

69, Ac. IC. W. F. H^flZc*, Historie der toriederKettereyen,t))l.£, p. 407-424. A. 

Ketxereyen, Vol. i., p. 484-5dT. JlfosA^m, IftatuUr, Kizcheomch., vol L, pt. ii., n. 

de Reb. Christ., dec., p. 401-410. A. ITc- 7€$, dtc.— TV.} 
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Encratitae or abstainers^ Hydroparastatae or Water^rinkerSf and Apo§ac» 
titae or IUnouncers\\^) 

^ 10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class, differed from those of the 
Asiatic, by combining the Oriental with Egyptian philosophy, and more 
especially in the following particulars. (I.) Although they sopposed mat* 
ter to be eternal, and also animated ; yet they did not recognise an eter- 
nal prince of darkness and of matter, or the malignant deity of die Per- 
sians. (II.) They generally considered Christ our Savioiir, as consisting 
of two persons^ the man Jesns^ and the Son of God, or Christ : and the 
latter, the divine person, they simposed entered into Jesus the man, when 
he was baptized in Jordan by Jahn, and parted from him, when he was 
made a prisoner by the Jews. (III.) They attributed to Christ a real, and 
not an imaginary body ; though they were not all of one sentiment on this 
point. (IV.) lliey prescribed to their foItowerB a much milder system of 
moral discipKne ; nay, seemed to gire precepts which favoured the cor- 
mpt propensities of men. 

§ II. Among the Egyptian Gnostics, the first place is commonly as« 
signed to Basilides of Alexandria. He maintained, that the supreme and 
all perfect God produced, from himself, seven most excellent beings or 
Aeons, Two of these Aeons^ namely Dynamis and Sophia, {Power and 
Wisdom) f procreated the angels of the highest order. Those angels buih 
for themselves a residence or heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
ture a little inferior. Other generations of angels succeeded, and other 
heavens were built, until there were three hundred and sixty-five heavens^ 
and as many orders of angels ; that is, just as many as there are days in 
a year. Over all these heavens and angelic orders, there is a Prince or 
Lord, whom Basilides called Abraxas; a word which was doubtless in us^ 
amon^ the Egyptians before Basilides^ and which, when written in Greek, 
contams letters that together make up the number 965, i. e., the number 
of the heavens. (14) The inhabitants of the lowest heaven, contiguous to 

(13) The only woik of Talian that has Giaca, 1. ii., c. 8» p. 177, &c., and othen. 

reached us, is his Oratio ad Graecos. His Learned men almost n ni v en wHf, think those 

opinions are spoken of by Clemens Alex.f gems originated from BaeUiies; and hence 

Strom., I. iii., p. 460. fiN^AcntM, Haeres., Uiey are called gemma Basilidian*. B«t 

sdri., c. 1, p. 891. Origen, de Oratione, c. very many of them exhibit marks of the moat • 

13, p. 77, id, Ozoik, and by others of the d^rading snperstition, such as cannot be at- 



aix;ients : but no one of them has attempted triSoted even to a semi-Christian ; and fike* 

to delineate his »«ystem. [Of the modems, wise very manifest insignia of the Egrptiaa 

see C. W. F. WaUhy Historic der Ketaet- religion. They cannot eil theftfore be at* 

Zen, vol. i., p. 445-447, and A. Neander, tributed to Banlidest who, though he held 

TChenffesch., vol. i., pt. ii., p. 762-766. — many errors, yet worshipped Chrigi. Thoee 

It should be remembered, that the names only must refer to him, yrhkh bear some 

JSncrtLtUUj ApotacHUs, {KyKparlToi, ^Airo- marks of Christianity. The word AhrasMf^ 

taxToi), were applied to c2/ the aasteie was trnqnestionably used by tlie sneieiit 

sects ; so that, though all Tatianigtw were Egyptians, and appropriated to the Lord of 

EncroHtes^ yet all EncraHtes were not To- the beaTens ; so that BasiHdes retained it 

tiamtts, — TV.] from the philosophy and religion of his eomi- 

(14) A great number of sems stiff exist, try. See/«. deBeause^re^ HisCoire do Mao- 

and quantities of them are aailv brought to ichenme, vol. ii., p. 51. Jo. Bmt. PoMseriy 

ns from Egypt, on which, besides other fig- Diss, de Qemmis Basilidianis ; m his ijilesh 

ores of E^tian device, the word AbraxoM did work de Oemmis stefliferis, tom. ri<» p> 

is engravML See Jo. MojcariuM, Abraxas 221, dec., ed. Florent, 1750, fol. P. B. 

sen de gemmis Basilidiapis disquisitio ; en- JaJAamki^ de Nomnris Abraxas significa- 

laiged by Jo. CfnfUt, ed. Antwerp, 1657, tione ; in the MieceAui. Lipeiens. nofia, 

4to. Bern, de Morufaittcony Pahsograpfa. tom. vii Paeeeri conCends that sons ef 
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etonial matter which is an animated and malignant substance^ fonned a 
design of constructing a world out of that disorderly mass, and of fabri- 
cating men. God approved the work when it was finished ; and imparted 
rational souls to the men whom the angels had formed, whereas, before 
they had only sensitive souls : he also gave to the angels, dominion over 
men. The Prince of these angels chose the Jewish nation for his sub- 
jects ; and he gave them a law by Moses. The other angels presided 
over other nations. 

§ 12. The angels who created and governed the world, gradually be- 
came corrupt ; and they not only laboured to obliterate the knowledge of 
the supreme God, in order that they might themselves be worshipped as 
gods, but they waged war with each other, for the enlargement of their 
respective territories. The most arrogant and restless of them all, was 
he who governed the Jewish nation. Therefore the supreme God, in 
compassion to the souls endowed with reason, sent down from heaven his 
Son, or the prince of the Aeons^ whose name is Nus, [vov^^ mind], and 
Christ ; that he, joining himself to the man Jesusy might restore the lost 
knowledge of his Father, and overturn the empire of the angels who gov- 
erned the world, and especially of the insolent Lord of the Jews. The 
God of the Jews perceiving this, ordered his subjects to seize the man 
JesuSy and put him to death: but against Christ, he had no power.(15) 
The souls that obey the precepts of the Son of God, will ascend to God 
when their bodies die : the rest will pass into other bodies. All bodies 
return back to vicious matter, whence they originated. 

§ 1 3. The moral system of Basilides, if we believe most oC the an- 
cients, favoured concupiscence, and allowed every species of iniquity. 
But from much surer testimony it appears, that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and condemned even an inclination to sin. 
Still there were some things in his moral precepts which greatly offended 
other Christians. For he held it lawful to conceal our religion, to deny 
Christ when our life is in danger, to participate in the pagan feasts which 
followed their sacrifices ; and he detracted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and maintained that they were 
greater sinners than other men, and were visited by divine justice for their 
iniquities. For it was a principle with him, that none but sinners suffer 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the suspicions entertained respect- 
ing his system of morals, suspicions Which seemed to be confirmed by 
the flagitious lives of some of his disciples. (16) 

these gems have reference to BatiUdes : he oor Saviour had not a real body ; and that 

makes them all refer to the msj^cians, or Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in place 

the soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and of him. But that this is erroneous, and that 

fortune-tellers. But this learned man, it sp- Banlide* supposed the man Jews and 



pears to me, goes too far ; for he himself Christ, united, to constitute the Saviour, is 

acknowledges, (p. 235), that he sometimes demonstrated in the Comment, de Rebus 

found on thein some vestiges of the Bast- Christianor., &c., p. 354, <&c. It may be, 

Mian errors. These celebrated gems still that here and there a follower of BastUdes 

need an erudite, but cautious and judicioua held otherwise^ 

interpreter. [See the references m Giese- (16) Besides the ancient writers on the 

ler*s Text-book, by CuTminghamy vol. i., p. heresies, BasUides is particularly treated of, 

84, note 1.— Tr.] by Ben. Massuet, Dissert, in Irenaum ; and 

(16) Many of the ancients tell us, on the Js. de Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, 

authority of Irenaus, [adv. Hereses, i., c. vol. ii., p. 8, dtc. [C. W. F. Wakh, His- 

93], that, according to Basilides' opinion, tone der KeUereyen, vol i., p. S81-809; 
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§ 14. But moch viler than he, and said to be the wpnt of all the Gnoa- 
tica, waa Carpocrate^, also of Alexandria, [who lived in the reign of Adrian}. 
His philosophy did not differ in its general principles, from that of the oth- 
er Egyptian Gnostics. For he held to one supreme God, Aeons the off- 
spring of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the world from 
evil matter by angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and 
the like. But he maintained that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the ordinary coarse of nature, and that he was superior to other men in no- 
thing but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not only gave his disci- 
ples license to sin, but imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by teach- 
ing that the way to eternal salvation was open to those souls only, which 
committed all kinds of enormity and wickedness. — ^But it exceeds all cred- 
ibility, that any man who believes there ia a God, that Christ is the Saviour 
d mankind, and who inculcates any sort of religion, should hold such sen- 
timents. Besides, there are grounds to believe that Carpocrates^ like the 
other Gnostics, held the Saviour to be composed of the man Jesus and a 
certain Aeon called Christ ; and that he imposed some laws of conduct on 
Ilia disciples. Yet undoubtedly, there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very suspicious. For he held that concu- 
piscence was implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is therefore perfectly 
innocent ; that all actions are in themselves indifferent, and become good 
or evil only according to the opiniona and laws of men ; that in the purpose 
of God, all things are common property, even the women, but that such 
MB will use their rights are by human laws accounted thieves and adulter- 
ers. Now if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these prin- 
ciples, it must be acknowledged, that he wholly swept away the foundations 
of all virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity .(17) 

§ 15. Valentinus, also an Egyptian, exceeded all his fellow-heresiarcha 
both in fame and in the multitude of his followers. His sect had its birth 
at Rome, grew to maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with wonderful 
celerity traversed Asia, Africa, and Europe. Valentinus held the general 
principles common with his brother Gnostics, and he assumed the title ot 
a Gnostic ;^ yet he held several principles peculiar to himself. In the 
Pleromcy (which is the Gnostic name for the habitation of God), he sup- 
posed thirty Aeons, fifteen males, and as many females. Besiaes these, 
there were four unmarried ; namely, Horus, [fyog]^ the guardian of the con- 
fines of the Plerdma, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The youngeat 
of the Aeons, Sophia, {Wisdom), fired with vast desire of comprehending 
the nature of the supreme Deity, in her agitation, brought forth a daughter 

Motkeim, de Rebni Christ., Ac., p. 842- wrote a book, from which the worid have 

361 ; and A. NeaiuUr, Kirchengeach., vol. had to learn what they could of the tenets 

i, pt. ii., p. 679-704. Seet^BoGieseler** of Carffoeratet. It ia doubtful whether he 

Text-book, by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 84, ought to be called a Chrittian. He waa an 

dec. — Tr,] Egyptian philosopher, who had perhaps bor- 

(17) See Irenatu, contra Haeres., 1. i., rowed some notions from the Chnstians, 

c. 26. Clement AUx., Stromal., 1. iii., p. but still his phflosophv waa hia cynosure. 

5]1» and the others. [Mosheim, de Rebus Two inscriptions, in the true njirit of this 

Christ., &c., p. 361-371. C. W. F, WaUh, philosopher, recently discorered in Cyrene 

Historie der Ketzer., vol. i., p. 809-327. in Africa, hare ^en rise to a conjecture, 

A. Neander, Kirchengeach., toI. i., part ii., that his sect contmued till the sixth century, 

p. l&T-TTd.'^Carpoerates left a young son. See the inscriptions, with comments, in the 

jBpiphanet, to propagate his system ; and Christmaa Frogramm of Dr. W. GMemmSp 



this son, though hedied at the age of 17, A.D. 1826.*7r.] 
Vol. I.— T 
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called Aehamoth [niOSflt the sciences m phUoMopk;/], who being excluded 

from the Pler6ina, descended to the rode and shapeless mass of matter, 
reduced it to some degree of order, and by the aid of Jesus bnmght forth 
Demiurgus, [^Tffusfyyd^^ Artificer], the builder and lord of all things. This 
Demiurgus separated the more subtile or animal matter, from the grosser 
or material ; and out of the former he framed the world above us, or the 
visible heavens, and out of the latter, the lower world, or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter ; and his mother, Achamot^, added to 
them a third substance which was celestial and spiritual. This is a brief 
outline of the complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus, It appears 
that he explained the origin of the world, and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics ; yet that he did not differ from 
them in reality. And the same is true of the other parts' of his system. 

§ 16. The Architect of the world, gradually became so inflated, that he 
either thought himself to be, or at least wished men to regard him as the 
only God ; and by his prophets whom he sent among the Jews, he arroga- 
ted to himself the honours of the supreme God. And herein the other an* 
gels, who presided over parts of the created universe, imitated his exam- 
ple. To repress this insolence of Demiurgus^ and to imbue souls with a 
knowledge of the true God, Christ descended, being composed of an animal 
and spiritual substance, and moreover clothed with an ethereal body. He 
passed through the body of Mary, just as water through a canal ; and 
to him Jesus, one of the highest Aeons, joined himself, when he was 
baptized in Jordan by John. The Architect of the world, who perceired 
that his dominion would be shaken by this divine man, caused him to be 
seized and crucified. But before Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 
the Son of God, but also the rational soul of Christ, forsook him ; so that 
only his sentient soul and his ethereal body were suspended on the cross. 
Those who renounce, as Christ directs, not only the worship of the pagan 
deities, but also that of the Jewish God, and surrender their sentient and 
concupiscent soul to reason, to be chastened and reformed, shall with both 
their souls, the rational and the sentient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near the Pler5ma. And when all particles of the divine nature, or 
kll souls, shall be separated from matter and purified, then a raging fire 
shall spread through this material universe, and destroy the whole fabric 
of nature. For the whole Oriental philosophy and the system of the Gnos- 
tics, may be reduced to this epitome : This world is composed of both 
good and evil. Whatever of good there is in it, was derived from the 
supreme God, the parent pf light, and will return to him again ; and when 
this takes place, this world will be destroyed.(18) 

(18) Of the Valentinian ijrttem, we have cate and absurd system of Valentinus. See 

a M account la Irerunu, contra Haeres., Souveram, Platonisme devoiI6, cap. yiii., p. 

Ub. i., c. 1-7. TertuUian, Liber contra 68. Camp. VUnnga, Observatt. Saciae, 

Valentuiianos ; CUmetu Aiex., passim ; and lib. i., c. ii., p. 131. Beausobre, Histoire 

in all the ancient writers on the heresies, du Manicheisme, p. 648, &c. Ja. Basnage, 

Among the modems, see Jo, Fr. Buddeus, Hist, des Juifs, tome iii., p. 729, &c. Peter 

Diss, de Haeresi Yalentiniana ; subjoined Faydit, Eclairciss. sur I'Hist. Eccles. des ii. 

to bis Intioductio in Historiam philosoph. premiers siecles, p. 12, who also contempla- 

Ebrseomm ; which Diss, has occasioned ted writing an Apology for Valentinus. I 

much discussion respecting the origin of this pass by Godfrey ArrSid, the patron of aU 

heresy. Some of the modems have attempt- the heretics. But how vain all such attempts 

ed to give a rational explanation of the intri- must be, is proved by this, that Valentinus 
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§ 17. The ancieiMs represent the school of VakfUinus as divided into 
many branches. Among these were the Ptohmaitic sect, whose author 
Ptolomy differed from his master respecting the number and nature of the 
Aeons ; the Secundian sect, established by Seeundus^ one of the principal 
followers of Valentinus, who seems to have kept more closely to the Orien- 
tal philosophy, and to have held to two first causes of all things, light and 
darkness^ or a prince of good, and a prince of evil ; the sect of Heraclean^ 
from whose bcoks Clement and Origen quote much ; the sect of Marcus 
and Cidarbssus, called Marcosians^ who, according to Irenmus, added much 
that was senseless and absurd, to the fictions of Valentinus, though it is 
certain, that they did not maintain all that is attributed to them. 1 pass by 
other sects, which appear to have originated from the Yalentinian system. 
But whether all the sects which are called Yalentinian, actually originated 
from disciples and followers of Valentinus^ appears very doubtful, to such 
as consider how great mistakes the ancients nave made in stating the or- 
igin of the heretics.(l9) 

§ 18. Of the smaller and more obscure Gnostic sects, of which the an- 
cients tell us little more than the names and perhaps one or two detached 
sentiments, it is unnecessary to say anything. Such were the Adamites^ 
who are said to have wished to imitate the state of innocence :(20) the 
CainiteSf who are represented as paying respect to the memory of Cain^ 
Corahf Bathanj the inhabitanto of Sodom^ and Judas the traitor :(21) 
the Abelites, whom the ancients represent as mariring wives, but rais- 
ing up no children :(22) the Sethites^ who regardea Seth as the Messi' 

liimself profeaaed that faia religion differed 
fundamentally from that of the other Chria- 
tiana. {Beaidea the aathora above referred 
to, aee JfoaA^tm, de Rebus Chriat., dec., p. 
371-389 ; C. W. F. WaUK Hiat. der Ket- 
zerejen, vol. i., p. 885-386; and Aug, 
Nearder, Kireheng., vol. i., pt. ii., p. 704- 
781 ; alao Oienier't Text-book, l^ Gun- 
fungfaam, vol. i., p. 86, dec. — TV.] 

(19) Beaides irenaiu, and the other an- 
cient writera ; aee, concerning theae aecta, 
Jo. Em. Graie, Spicilegium Patrum et hae- 
reticorun, aaecul. ii., p. 69, 82, dtc. On 
the Marcoaiana, Intugtu ia copioua, lib. i., 
cap. 14. That Marau waa out of hia aenaee, 
ia onqoestionable ; for he moat have been 
deranged, if he could hold even the greater 
part of the strange fanciea, which are aaid to 
belong to hia ayatem. [Among the modema 
who have treated of theae aecta, aee C. W. 
F. Walchy Hiatorie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., 
p. 887-101 ; and A. Neandevj Kirchengee- 
chichte, vol. i. pt. ii., p. 731-748.— Tr.] 

(20) tSee, for an account of them, Clemens 
AJex.^ Stromat., lib. i., p. 367, lib. iii., p. 625, 
lib. vii., p. 854 : TertuiUaiiy Scorpiacum, in 
Opp., p. 633, and contra Praz., cap. 3: 
JSfptpftantM, Haerea. Iii., Opp., torn, l, p. 
459 : Theodmret, Haeret. Fabul., lib. i.,c. 6 : 



Auguttine, ile Haerea., c. 81 : John Jyam- 
tueen, Opp., torn, i., p. 88 ; and among the 
modaras, <?. W, F. Waleh, Hiat. der Ket- 



sereyen, vol. i., p. 327-836. P. Ba^le, Die- 
tionnaire hiatorique, art Adamitea and Plo- 
dicua : TiUemontf Memoirea, dec, torn, ii., 
p. 256 : Beaueohre^'l>iB9. aur lea Adamitea ; 
anbjoined to Lenfant'^e Hiatoire dea Hua- 
aitea. — ^The accounts of the ancienta are con- 
tradictory ; and aeveral of the modems doi^t, 
whether there ever waa a sect who peifonn- 
ed their worahip in ^tate of nudity. — TV.] 

(21) [All the ancient writers mentioned 
in the precedinff note, except John Damae- 
cenj apeak of Uie Ceimtee ; but what they 
Btete la very brief, and contndictoiy. The 
correctneaa of their accounts, ia juatly doubt- 
ed by Boyle, (Dictionnabre Hiatorique, art. 

' Cainitea), and by othera. Origen, (contra 
Celaom, lib. iii., p. 1 19), did not regard them 
aa Chriatiana. Yet they might be a aect of 
Gnoatica, who holding the €^ of the Jewa 
for a revolter from the true God, regarded 
Cain, Daihan, Corah, and others who restat- 
ed him, aa beinff very praiseworthy. — TV.] 

(22) [The iiSe^tte* are mentioned only by 
Augustine, de Haerea., cap. 87 ; and by the 
author of the book, Praedeatinatua, cap. 87. 
It ia repveaented, that eveiy man married a 
female child, and every woman a little bov» 
with whom they lived, and whom they made 
their heirs ; hoping in thia way to fulfil Hter- 
alhr, what Paul aeye, 1 Cor. vii., 29, that 
" They that have wivea, be aa thouffh they 
had none."— The aect is treated of by C. 
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sh .-(23) the Fhrinians, who originated at Rome, under Florinus and Blasi-' 
us ;(24) and many others. Perhaps the ancient Christian doctors dividod 
one sect into several, deceived by the fact of its having several names ; 
they may also have had incorrect information respecting some of them. 

§ 19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian class, no inconsiderable 
place must be assigned to the Ophites or Serpentians ; a senseless sect, ol 
which one Euphrates is said to be the father. The sect iHriginated among 
the Jews, and before the Christian era. A part of them became professed 
Christians ; the rest retained their former superstition. Hence there were 
two sects of Ophites, a Christian sect, and an anti*Christian. The Chris- 
tian Ophites held nearly the same notions, with the other Egyptian Gnos- 
tics, concerning Aeons, the eternity of matter, the creation of the woiid 
without the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the rulers of the seven 
planets who presided over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus^ the de- 
scent of Christ joined to the man Jesus into our worid to overthrow the 
kingdom of Demiurgus, &;c. But they held this peculiarity that they 
supposed the serpent which deceived our first parents, was either Christ 
himself, or Sophia^ concealed under the form of a serpent : and this opin- 
ion, is said to have induced them to keep some sacred serpents, and to pay 
them a species of honour. Into such absurdities men n\ight easily fall, if 
they believed the Creator of the world to be a different being from the su- 
preme God, and regarded as divine whatever was opposed to the pleasure 
of Defniurgus,{2S) 



W. F. Waleh, Hi»t. dcr EeUer., vol i., p. 
007 ; who doubts whether it were not alto- 
gether an imaginary sect. — TV.] 

(S8) [The SetkUes are mentioned bj ibe 
author of Praedestinatua, cap. 19, and Phi- 
iastriuSi de Haerea., cmp. 8. Bat Rhenferd, 
(Diss, de Sethiania, in hia Opp. philolog., p. 
165); and Zom, (OpnacuL aacra, torn, i., 
p. 614), conaider thia to be an imaginaiy 
sect. See C. W, F. Watch, loc. cit., p. 609, 
6lc.j and A. Neantder, Kiichengesch., vol. i., 
pt. ii., p. 768, dtc.— 3V.] 

(34) [FVninuM and Blashu were Irf the 
ancients, reckoned among the Valentinians. 
Both were preahyters of Rome, intimate 
friends, and excommunicated by the Roman 
bishop EUutherius. (Euttb., H. E., ▼. 15.) 
As Ii4frinu9 in early Ufe enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Polyearp at Smyrna, and as henaus 
wrote a letter to Blattuf, concerning the 
schism at Rome about Easter day ; C. W. 
F. Widch, (loc. cit., p. 404), supposes they 
both, and particularly BUutuSy were opposed 
to the views of the Buonush church respecting 
Easter. He also considers it most probable, 
that Florimu was inclined towaras Gnos- 
ticism ; for Iremeut wrote a book againat 
bim, concerning the eight Aeona; and he 
actually had some followers.-— iSdU. That 
Flarimu was a Chiostic, is clear from Euse- 
Mw, HisL Eccles., lib. v., c. ttO. That 
Blaitiu was so, is not so certain. — TV.] 

(95) The histoiy and doctiinM of this 



sect, so far aa they are known, I have stated 
in a Gennan woik, printed at Helmstadt, 
1746, 4to, [bearing the tide : Eister Yerauch 
einer unpartheyiadien und grundlichen Ket- 
sergescmchte. Afterwarda, J. H. Schmmar 
cher publiahed an Explanation of the obecuie 
and difficult Doctrinal Table of the ancient 
Ophites; Wolfenbuttel, 1756, 4to.— ^Schu- 
macber maintained, that the doctrine of the 
Ophites embraced neither metaphysics nor 
theology, but merely the histoiy of the Jew- 
ish nation couched in hieroglyphics. — C. W. 
F. Wekht Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. i, 
p. 447-481, has epitomized both works; 
and we here give his leading thou^ta, in 
further illuatration of this sect. — ^Theee peo- 
ple, called in Gr. Opkitetj in Latin Serpent- 
iaiw, were by the Asiatics called Ntthaentau 
or Naaeiant, Iretuau, (L il, c. 34) ; the 
author of the supplement to TerttUiitn^s 
book, de Praescript. haeret., (c. 47) ; Efi- 
phtanut, (Haer. xxxrii.) ; TTuedoretj (Hae- 
ret. Fabul., 1. i., c. 14) ; and AMguettne, (de 
Haeres., c. 17); account them Christian 
heretics. But Origen, (contra Celsum, 1. 
▼ii., ^ 28), holds them to be not Christians. 
Yet he speaks of them as pretended Chris- 
tians, in his Comment on Matth., torn, iii., p. 
851, 6ui.—PkiU*trnu makes them more an- 
cient than Christianity. It is most probable, 
they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of 
them embnced Chriatiani^ ; ao that the sect 
became diTided into Jeinsh and Cibirhssi 
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§ 20. The nmneioiM evils and diecords, which arose from combining 
(he OhenUd and Egyptian philoaophy with the Christian rehgion, began to 
be increased about the middle of this centuryt by those who brought the 
Grecian philosophy with them into the Christian church. As the doctrines 
held by the Christians respecting the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
respecting the twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of all at agree- 
ment with the [wecepts of this philosophy^ they first endeavoured so to ex* 
plain these doctrines, that they could be con^rehended by reason. This 
was attempted by one Praxeas^ a very distinguished man and a confessor, 
at Rome. Discarding all real distinction between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he taught that the whole Father of all things joined himself 
to the human nature of Christ. Hence the followers were called Manor* 
ekiams and Patripassians. Nor was the latter an unsuitable name for 
them, if TertuUian ooirectly understood their sentiments. For they de* 
nominated the man Christ, the San of God ; and held that to this Son, the 
Father of the universe or God so joined himself, as to be crucified and 
endure pangs along with the Son. Yet Praxeas does not appear to have 
erected a distinct church.(26) 

^§ 21. Nearly allied to this opinion, was that which was advanced about 
the same time at Rome, by Tkeadatusj a tanner, yet a man of learning 



OpAiteff. Thero are two tourcea of inform- 
ation on dtis part of ecclesiaatical hiatoiy. 
The JbrMt it, the accounts of IrentttUf Epi- 
phtmhu, and odiem. The aeeand is, what 
Origen tells ua (contim Celaura, lib. vi., 4 
S8, Ac.) concerning the Diagram of the 
Ophites. This Diagram was a tablet, on 
which the Ophites depicted their doctrines, 
in sll sorts of figures with words annexed. 
It probably eontained the doctrines of the 
Jevm Ophites ; and is dark and unintelli- 
gfl>le, unless we may suppose this symboli- 
cal repres en ta t ion eontained that system, the 
principal doctrines of which are stated by the 
ancients. The theoloj^cal system both of 
die Jewish and the Christian Ophites, cannot 
be epitomized, and most be sought for in 
Wokk^ p. 461.— -Their sezpent-worahip con- 
sisted in this ; they kept a living serpent, 
which thcT let oat upon the dish, when cel- 
ebrating the Lofd's rapper, to crawl around 
end over the bread. The priest to whom the 
serpent belong, now came near, brake the 
bread, and distrfl>uted it to those present 
When each had eaten his morsel, he kissed 
the serpent, which was afterwards confined. 
When this solemn act, whkh the Ophites 
called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praiw to the 
eopieme God, whom the serpent in para** 
dise had made known to men. But aU the 
Ophites did not observe these rites, whif h 
were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and 
confined to a small number among them. 
This worship must have been symbolic. 
' Tbe Ophites had also ToJUtmanM^-^SckL 
filee a lucid account of the Ophites, in A. 



Neander^t Kirchengesch., voL L, pL ii., p. 
746-7fi6.— TV.] 

(26) See TertuUian, Liber contra Praz- 
eam ; and compare Peter WeeseUng, IVoba- 
bUia, cap. 86, p. 238, Ac. [<' TertuUian (to 
whom we are indebted ibr all certain knowl- 
edge of the views of Praxeae), was not only 
an obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one 
in resard to Praxeae. He not only rejected 
his £>ctrine, but hated him ; because Prax^ 
eoM had alienated the Roman bishop Victor 
from Menleanuj whose partiaan TertuUian 
was. Hence TertuUian^ in his censury on 
Praxeatf is often extravagant and insultmg. 
The opposition of Praxea* to Monianua^ 
doubtless led the former into his error. 
Monta$nta had treated of the doctrine of 
three persons in the divine essence, and had 
insisted on a real distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. {TertuUian 
contra Prazeam, c. 13, p. 644.) Praxeaa^ 
who was hostile to MontamUj published his 
own doctrine in opposition to Moniamu^ 
From TerttUHatit moreoTer, it appears clears 
ly, that Ptazeas discarded the aistinction of 
persons in the divine essence ; and, as Ter' 
tuUian eupreases it, contended for the men- 
arehy of 6od. But how he explained what 
the Scriptures teach, concerning the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, is not bo clear. Of the va- 
riousconceptions we might gather from Ter* 
tuUianj Motheim gives a full investigation, 
in his (^nmient de Rebus Christ., £c., fL 
426. See also C. W. F. WalcK Hist, dei 
Ketzereyen, vol i., p. 537-646." —&iU. 
See also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol i., 
fit. iii., p. 994, dcc.-*TrO 
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and a philosopher ; and hj one Artemas or Arteman^ from whom originated 
the Artenumites, For, so far as can be gathered from *not very distinct 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, they supposed, that when 
the man Christ was bom, a certain divine energy or some portion of the 
divine nature (and not the person of the Father, as Praxeas imagined) 
miited itself to hint. Which of these men preceded the other in time ; and 
whether they both taught the same doctrine, or differed from each other ; 
cannot at this day be decided, so few and obscure are the ancient accounts 
we hare of them. But this is unquestionable, the disciples of both a[^lied 
philosophy and geometry to the explication of the Christian doctrine.(27) 
§ 22. The same attachment to philosofi^y induced Hermogenes, a painter, 
to depart from the sentiments of Christians, respecting the origin of the 
world and the nature of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a part of the 
Christian community. Regarding matter as the source of all eyil, he could 
not believe, that God had brought it into existence by his omnipotent voli- 
tion. He therefore held, that the world and whatever is in the world, and 
also souls and spirits, were formed by the Deity out of eternal and vicious 
matter. There is much in this doctrine very difficult to be explained, and 
not in accordance with the common opinions of Christians. But neither 
Tertullian who wrote against him, nor others of the ancients, inform us 
how he explained those Christian doctrines which are repugnant to his 
opinions.(28) 



(27) Eusehius, Hist. Eccles., lib. v., e. 
28. Epiphamut, Hares. Ut., pw 464. P. 
WesMeUng, Probabilia, c. SI, ^ 173, 6ic, 
[Sevenl peraons occur in the history of the 
heretics, bearing the name of Theodotus, 
(I) Tkeodottu of Byzantium^ a tanner; of 
whom above. (2) Theodotus the younger^ 
disciple of the former, and founder of the 
•ect of Melchizedekians. This sect derived 
its mune from ito holding, agreeably to the 
doctrine of the elder Theodotus, that Mel- 
chizedek was the power of God, and supe- 
rior to Christ ; and that he sustained the of- 
fice of an Intercessor for the angels in heav- 
en, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) 
Theodotus, the ValerUinian, (i) Theodotus, 
the Montanist.— Out Theodotus had saved 
his life, durinff a persecution at Byzantium, 
by a denial of Christ ; and thus had incur- 
red general contempt. To escape from dis- 
grace, he went to Rome. But there his of- 
fence became known. To extenuate his 
fcult, he gave out that he regarded Jesus 
Christ as a mere man, and that it could be 
BO great crime to deny a mere man. He 
was therefore excluded from the church, by 
Victor the bishop. Thus Theodotus came 
near to the system of the Soeimans, and held 
Christ for a mere man, thouffh a virtuous and 
npri^t one. Whether he held the birth of 
Onnst to have been natural or supernatural, 
the ancient accounts are not agreed. He 
rejected the Qoroel of John ; and held his 
own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of 



the eternal divinky of Christ te be a novel 
doctrine. See C. W. F. WmUh, ioc. eit., 
p. MS'-GST. — Artemon has, in modem times, 
become more famous than TAeodohu; since 
Ssmuel Crell assumed the name of an Ar» 
temonitef in order to distinguish himself ftom 
the odious Socinians, whose doctrines he did 
not fully approve. (See his book, with the 
title : L. M. Artemomi Initium Evangelii Jo- 
hannis ex antiquitate restitutum; and his 
other writings.) The history of this iirtmiofi 
is very obscure. The time when he lived 
cannot be definiteljr ascertained; and the 
history of his doctrine is not without diffi- 
culties. It is not doubted that he denied 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, m held by or^ 
thodox Christians. But whether he swerved 
towards the system of the modem Socinians, 
or to that of Praxeas, is another question. 
Dr. Mosheim believed the latter -, de Rebus 
Christ., dec., 491. But, as this reets on the 
too recent testimomr of Gsnnadius of Mar- 
seilles, (de Do^ Ecples., c. 3), Dr, Waleh 
(p. 664) caUs it in question. See also Jo. 
Erh. Rajtpeny Diss, de hist. Artemonis et 
Artemonitarum, Lips., 1787. — SchL See 
also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., pari 
iii., p. 996-1000.— Tr.] 

(28) There is extant a tract of TsrtulRany 
liiber contra Hermogenem, in which he as- 
sails the doctrine of lfnin^«ii«s concerning 
matter and the orimn of the world. But an- 
other tract of his, de Censu anima^ in which 
he confuted the opinion of Hermogenes eon* 
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^ 28* In addition to these sects which may be called the danghteis of 
philosophy, there arose in the reign of Marcus Antoninus^ an illiterate 
sect, opposed to all learning and philosophy. An obscure man of weak 
lodgment, named Mantanus^ who lived in a poor village of Phrygia called 
I^epuza, had the folly to suppose himself the Com/brter promised by Christ 
to his disciples, and to pretend to utter prophecies imder divine inspira- 
tion.(29) He indeed attempted no change in the doctrines of religion ; 
hot he professed to be divinely commissioned to perfect and give efficiency 
to the moral discipline taught by Christ and his apostles : for he supposed 
that Christ and his apostles had yielded up many points to the weakness 
of the people of their age, and thus had given only an incomplete and im- 
perfect rule of life. He therefore would have fasts multiplied and extend- 
ed, forbid second marriages as illicit, did not allow churches to grant ab- 
aolution to such as had fallen into the greater sins, condemned all decora- 
tion of the body and all female ornaments, required polite learning and 
philosophy to be banished from the church, ordered virgins to be veiled, 
and mamtained that Christians sin most grievously, by rescuing their lives 
by flight or redeeming them with money in time of persecution. I pass 
1^ some other of his austere and rigid precepts. 

6 24. A man who professed to be a nolier moralist than Christ himself, 
and who would obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians for divine com- 
mands and oracles, could not be endured in the Christian church* Be- 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy downfall of the Roman repub- 
lic, &c., might bring the Christian community into imminent danger. He 
was therefore, first by the decisions of some councils and afterwards by 
that of the whole church, excluded from all connexion with that body. 
But the severity of his discipline itself led many persons of no mean con- 
dition, to put confidence in him. Pre-eminent among these, were two 

corning the aonl, is lost [TertmUMn if ex- them ; and held, that under the name of the 

ceedingly severe upon Hermogenet^ who PtaraicUte^ Christ mdicated a divine teacher, 

was probably his contemporanr, and fellow who would supply certain parts of the reli- 

African. Yet he allows that he was an in- ^as system which were omitted by the Sav- 

genious and eloquent man, and sound in the lour, and explain more clearly certain other 

principal doctrines of Christianity. It seems, parts which for wise reasons had been lose 

' the morals of Hermogenes gave most offence perfectly tao^t. Nor was MmtanuM alone 

to TertulUMn, He had married repeatedly, m making this distinction. For other Chrie* 

and he painted for all customers what they tian doctors supposed the Paraclete^ whose 

wished. To a Montanist these things were coming Christ had promised, was a divine 

exceedingly criminal. There is no evidence messenger to men, and different from the Ho- 

that Htrmogenss founded a sect. — See Jfo- ly Spirit ffiven to the apostles. In the third 

aham^ de Rebus Christ., dec., p. 433, dec. century, maaus inteipreted the promise of 

C. W. F, Walch^ Hist, der Ketzer., vol. i., Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 

p. 476, &c., and A, Neander, Kirchengesch., manner ; and boasted that he himself was 

vol. i., part iiL, p. 976, dec. — TV.] that Paraclete. And who does not know, 

(29) They doubtless enr, who tell us that that Mohammed had the same views, and 

Montamu claimed to be the Holy Spirit, applied the words of Christ respecting iAtB 

He was not so foolish. Nor do those cor- Paraclete to himself 1 MorUamu, therefore, 

lectly undentand his views, whom I have wished to be regarded as the Paraclete of 

heretofore foUowed, and who represent him Christy and not as the Holy Spirit. The 

as asserting, that there was divinely impart- more carefully and attentively we read Ter^ 

ed to him, that very Holy Spirit or Comfort- tulUaUt the greatest of all Montanus* disci- 

er, who once inspired and animated the plea, and the beat acquainted with his sys- 

^ioettes. Montatius distinguished the Par- tem, the more cleariy will it appear that such 

acUte promised by Christ to the apostles, were his views, 
fiom the Holy Spirit that was poured upon 
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opulent ladies, PriseiUa and MaxiimUa ; who themaelfea, with otfaen, ut- 
tered prophecies, after the example of their master, whom they denomi- 
nated the Paraclete or Comforter, Hence it was easy for Montatms to 
fomid a new church, which was first established at Pepusa^ a little town 
of Phrygia, but which spread in process of time through Asia, Africa, and 
a part of Europe. Of all his followers, the most learned and distinguish- 
ed was Tertullian, a man of genius, but austere and gloomy by nature; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor, by many energetic and severe 
puUication8.(80) 



(SO) See EuMhiMMt Hbt. Ecdes., L ▼., 
cap. 16, and e^Mcially TertuUian, io his 
numeroos books ; and then all the writers, 
both ancient and modem, who have treated 
mofeasedly of the sects of the eariy ages. 
Quite lecently, and with attention and great 
erodition, the history of the Montanists has 
been ilinstrated bv Theoph. Wenudorf, in 
his Commentatio ae Montanistis saecnli se- 
emidi Tulgo ereditis haereticia, Dantsik, 
1761, 4to. — [The Montanists were also 
called PhygioMt or Catapkrypatu, from 
the country where they resided and, origi- 
nated; also Pepuxians, from the town 
where MonUanu had his habitation, and 
which he pretended was the New Jenuih 
km spoken of in the Revelation of St. John. 
It appears likewise, that, from PriseiUa they 
were called Priscillianistt ; though this 
name, on account of its ambiguity, has in 
modem times been disused. TerhiUian, de- 
nominated those of his &ith, tke Spiritual, 
(Spirituales) ; and its opposers, the Carnal, 
(Psychikoi); because tne former admitted 
Moniamts* inspirations of the Holy Spirit, 
which the latter rejected. — ^The time when 
Monianus besan to disturb the church, is 
much debated. Those who follow EuseU' 
M, vrho is most to be relied upon, place 
this movement in the year 171, or 173. 
Wimedorfs conjecture that MoiUamu was 



the Bishop of Pepuza, is not improbable. 
He and Priacilla and Maximilla pretended 
to have divine revelations, whidi the Com* 
foTter imparted to them, in ofder to sup]>ly 
by them virhat further instruction the Chne- 
tian church needed. The instruction, said 
they, which the Holy Spirit gives to men, is 
progressive. In the Old Testament, instruc- 
tion was in its infancjr. Ckr%»i and his 
rUes advanced it to iu youthful stature. 
MonioKUM and his coadjutors, it is 
brought to its perfect manhood. In the Old 
Testament Gofd conceded much to the hard- 
ness of the people's hearts, and Ckritt was 
indulgent to the weakness of the flesh, hot 
the Uomforter is unsparinj^ to both, and 
presents the virtues ot Christians in their 
full splendour. — Their revelations related to 
no new doctrines of faith, but only to rales 
of practice. Some of them also were his- 
torical. But all these revdatioos seem to 
have been the effect of their melancholy 
temperament, and of an ezcessiyely active 
imagination. — See, concerning TertulUan, 
Hamberger'9 account of the principal wri- 
ters, vol. u. j>. 492, and J. O. Walck, Hist. 
Ecdes. N. Test., p. 648, dte., and concern- 
ing the Monttmiitg, C. W, F. Walch, His* 
tone der Ketsereyen, vol i., p. 611, dec.— 
Schl. Also A, Neander, Kirche^gesch., 
Td. i., pt ill, p. 870-893.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER L 

THE FROSFEROUa EYBNTS OF THE CHURCH. 

( 1. Rights and Immunities of Christians eolarffed. — ^ 2. Under Tarions Empeioxs. Good* 
will of Alexander towards Christ. — ^ 3. Other Empeion fiiTourable to the Christians. 
The ReligkNi of the Emperor Philip.^ 4. The Number of Christians augmented : from 
Canses, partly Divine,--^ 6. and, partly human.-*^ 6. Countries added to the Kingdom 
of Christ. — $ 7. State of the Chuseh in France, Germany. 

§ 1. That Christians suffered very great evils in this century, and were 
in perfect security during no part of it, admits of no controversy. For» 
not to mention the popular tumults raised against them by the pagan priests, 
the governors and magistrates could persecute them, without violating the 
existing imperii laws, as often as either superstition or avarice or cruelty 
prompted. Tet it is no less certain, that the rights and liberties of the 
Christians were increased, more than many have supposed, 'in the army, 
in the court, and among all ranks, there were many Christians whom no 
one molested at all ; and under most of the Roman emperors who reigned 
in this century, Christianity presented no obstacle to the attainment of pub- 
lic stations and honours. In many places also, with the full knowledge of 
the emperors and magistrates, they had certain houses in which they regu* 
larly assembled for the worship of God. Yet it is probable, or rather is 
Diore than probable, that the Christians commonly purchased this security 
and these liberties with money ; notwithstanding some of the emperors 
bad very kind feelings towards themt and were not greatly opposed to their 
religioD. 

§ t. AntwnnMs^ sumamed CaracaUa^ the son of Severus, came to the 
throne in the year 211 ; and during the six years of his reign, he neither 
oppressed the Cluristians himself, nor suffered others to oppress them.(l) 
Antoninus HeUogabalus, [A.D. 218-222], though of a most abandoned 
moral character, had no hostility towards the Chri6tianB.(2) His succes- 

<1) [From a passage in TertuOiaH, (ad diat he was half a Christita, and on thatao* 
8^iml.,cap.4),assertmffthat CarsMOahad count was indulgent to the followers ol 



« Christian muru : laete Christiano educatum Ckrut. But it is much mors probable, that 

fnsse ; and from one in Spartmug^ (li£B of they pmchased his indulgence with their 

Caracalla, in Scriptor. Histor. Ang., vol L, gold. See Motkim^ de Rdims Christ, dec... 

p. 707, cap. 1), asseitinff that he was much p. 460.-^7V.] 

attached to a Jewish prayfellow, when he (2) Irfumridtait, Tita Heliogabali, cap. 9^ 

was seven years old ; it has been infened p. 796. (Dicebat praeterea (uaperator) Ja- 
\0L. I. — ^U 
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•or, Alexander Severus, [A.D. 222-235], an excellent prince, did not in- 
deed repeal the laws which had been enacted against the Christians, so 
that instances occur of Christians' suffering death in his reign ; yet from 
the influence of his mother, JuUa Mammaea, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, he showed kind feelings towards them in various ways, wheaoTer 
occasion was offered, and even paid some worship and honour to our Sa- 
viour. (3) For Julia entertained the most favourable sentiments of the 
Christian relision ; and at one time invited to the court, Origen^ the cele- 
brated Christian doctor, that she might hear him discourse. But those 
who conclude that Jylia and Alexander actually embraced Christianity, 
have not testimony to adduce, which is unexceptionable. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that Alexander thought the Christian religion deserved toleration, be- 
yond others ; and regarded its author as worthy to be ranked among the 
extraordinary men who were divinely moved.(4) 

^ 3. Under Gordian [A.D. 238-244], the Christians lived unmolested 
ana tranquil. His successors, the Philips^ father and son, [A.D. 244-249], 
showed themselves so friendly to the Christians, that by many, they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are some arguments which might 
render it probable, that these emperors did, though secretly and covertly, 
embrace Christianity. But as these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question respecting the religion of PkiUp 
the Arabian, and his son, which has exercised the sagacity of so many 
learned men, must be left undecided. (5) At least, neither party has ad- 
duced any evidence, either from testimony or from facts, which was too 
strong to be invalidated. Among the subsequent emperors of this century, 
GallienuSf [A.D. 260-268], and some others likewise, if they did not di- 
rectly favour the Christian cause, they at least did not retard it. 

§ 4. This friendship of great men, and especially of emperors, was un- 
doubtedly not the least among the human causes, which contributed to en- 
large the boundaries of the church. But other causes, and some of thfem 

daeorum et Samaritanonim religiones ^t to hear him ducoone on religion. But nei- 

Chii8tianamdevotioneiniUac(Roiinm)tnn8- ther of them intimates, that the obeyed fait 

fertndam, ut omnium cultanun secretum prec^ts and adopted the Christian faith. 

Helioffabsli sacerdotium teneret : which Dr. And in the life ot Jm/m, there are clear i~ 

m#-_-if.-__ /j-ti-u rtL •_» A._ _ itAAv j:-_»: _r *.--*i j -^ 



derstaods tomean, that HdiogtMMe wished for the pagan gods. — Sckl. from JfasAon, 

the Jewish, Samaritan, *and Chriatian reli- de Reb. Cbrist., dec., p. 461.1 

gions to be freely tolented at Rome, so that (4) See Fred, Sponkeimt Diss, de Locii 



toe priests of Aw order might understand all Biitonum regis, Juliae Mammseae, et Philip- 
the srcana of them, having them daily before porom conversionibus, 0pp., tom. iL, p. 400. 
their eyes.— TV.] JP. E, Jahlonekiy Diss, de Alezandro Serero 
(3) See iMmpriiiua^ de Vita Seven, c. sacris Christianis per Gnosticoe initiato, in 
d9, p. 930, and Car, Hen. Zeiinch, Di8s.de Miscellan. Lips, nov., tom. iv., p. 66, dec. 
Christo ab Alezandro in larario culto ; which (6) See Spitnkeimf de Christianismo Phil- 
is found in the Miscell. Lips, novae, tom. iii., bporam, Opp., tom. ii., p. 400. (P. de U 
p. 43, dtc. [Most of the modem writers Faye), Entretiens historioues sor la Chris- 
make Julia Mammaea to have been a Chris- tianisme de TEmpereur Philippe, Utrecht, 
tian. See J. R, Weietein** preface to Ori- 1693, 13mo. JVammadUiw, G^nee et An- 
gen*B Dial, contra Mareionitas. But the an- tiq. Christisnae, tom. ii., p. 363, dec. See 
cient writers, Eueebiue, (H. E., vi., 81), and /. A. Fdbrienu, Lux Evangelii toti orbi ex« 
Jerome^ (de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 64), express oriens, p. 363, dec., [and jSofAnai, de Re- 
themselves dubiouslv. Hie former calls her bus Chnst., dec, p. 471. — ^The most uapat- 
^eoatptcrdrnv, and the latter re%iotajii, tant ancient testimonies, are Eueeb^f H. £.« 
idettami) ; and both sUte that she invited Or- vi., 84, and Chroilicon, ann. 346. Jerome^ 
igen to her court, then st Antioch, in order de Sci^L I]lu8t.» c. 64.— Tr.] 
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divine, must be added. Among the divine causei, besides the inherent en- 
ergy of heavenly troth and the piety and constancy of the Christian teach- 
ers, conspicnous is that extraordinary providence of God, which, as we are 
informed, by means of dreams and visions, excited many persons who be* 
fore were either thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, to come out at 
once and enrol their names among the followers of CkrisL(6) To this 
must be added, the curing of diseases and other miracles which veiy many 
Christians still performed, by invoking the name of the Saviour.(7) Yet the 
number of miracles was less in this age than in the preceding ; which may 
be ascribed not only to the wisdom of God, but also to his justice, which 
would not suffer men to make gain by the powers divinely given them.(8) 

§ 5. Among the htanan causes which aided the progress of Christianity, 
may doubtless be reckoned the translation of the Scriptures into various 
languages, the labours of Origenin disseminating copies of them, and the 
various books composed by wise men. No less efficacy is to be ascribed 
to the beneficence of Christians, even towards those whose religion they 
abhorred. The idolaters must have had hearts of stone, not to have been 
softened and brought to have more friendly feelings towards the people, 
whose great sympathy for the poor, kindness to enemies, care of the sick, 
readiness to redeem captives, and numerous other kind offices, proved them 
to be deserving of the love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I would 
not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds and impositions deserve a place 
among the causes of the extension of Christianity, they doubtless hold the 
lowest place, and were employed only by a few. 

§ 6. That the boundaries of the church were extended, in this century, 
no one calls in question ; but in what manner, by whom, and in what 
countries, is not equally manifest. Origen taught the religion he professed 
to a tribe of Arabs : I suppose, they were some of the wandering Arahs, 
who live in tent8.(9) The Goths, a ferocious and wartike people, that in- 
habited Moesia and Thrace, and made perpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; received a knowledge of Christ from certain Christian 
priests whom they carried away from Asia. As those priests, by the sanc- 
tity of their lives, and their miracles, acquired respectability and great in- 
fluence among these marauders, who were entirely illiterate; such a 
change was produced among them, that a great part of the nation professed 
Christianity, and in some measure laid aside their savage manners.(lO) 

(6) See Origen, adv. Celsum, lib. i., p. (10) Sozamen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 6. 
85. Homil. in Lucae yii. 0pp., torn, ii., p. Pavl Diaconus, Hist. Miscellan., 1. ii., c. 14. 
SI 6, ed. Basil. Tertulliant ie Anima, cap. Phihstorghu, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 6. 
U, p. 348, ed. Rigaltii. EusebiuSy Hist. [PkUoHorgius says, that UlphHoM, who in 
Eccles., lib. vi., c. 6, and others. [See also, the fourth century translated the Christian 
note (14) on cent ii., pt. i., ch. i., p. 102, Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a 
Ac., of this work.— TV.] descendant of the captives canned oflF by the 

(7) Origen, adv. Celsum, 1. i., p. 6, 7. Goths from Cappadocia, in the reign of GaJ^ 
EueehiuB, Hist Eccl, 1. t., c. 7. Cyprian^ liemu ; which is not improbable. By the 
£p. L ad Donatum, p. 3, and the note of iS. influence of their Christian captives, ths 
Baiuze, there, p. 376. Goths were induced to invite Christian teach- 

(8) W. Speneer, Notes on Origen adv. era among them ; and numerous churches 
Celsom, p. 6, 7. were collected. A Gothic bishop, named 

(9) Etuebius, Hist. Eccles., Ub. vi., cap. TheopkUutf subscribed the Acts of the coun- 
19. [But SemUr, Hist. Eccl. selecU cap., cil of Nice, {Socrates, Hist. Eccl, ii., e. 41). 
Tol. i. , p. 59, supposes they were not toander- Yet there is indubitable evidence, that a largs 
ing Ajabs. — Tr,^ put of the nation remained pagans, long after 
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§ 7. To th« few and small Christian churches in France, erected by 
certain Asiatic teachers in the second century, more and larger ones were 
added in this century, from the times of Deeius^ [A.D. 249]. For it was in 
the reign of this emperor, those seven devont men, Dionysius^ Gralian^ 
Trophimus^ Paul, Satuminus^ Martial^ and Stremonius^ mimted to this 
country ; usd amid various perils founded the churches of ^aris^ Tours^ 
ArkSf [Narbanne, Toulouse, Limogts, ClemunU], and other places. And 
their disciples gradually spread the Christian doctrine througlurat Gaul.( 1 1 ) 
To this age, likewise, must be referred the origin of the German churches, 
of Cologne^ Treves^ MeU, [Tcngres, Liege], and others; the fathers of 
which were Eucharius, Valerius^ MatemuSj Clement, and others.(12) 
The Scotch also say, that their country was enlightened with the light 
of Christianity in tlus centuiy ; which does not appear improbable in it- 
self, but cannot be put beyond controversy by any certain testimoDy.(13) 



CHAPTER II. 

THB JLDVSESB BYBNTS OF THE CHUBCH* 

4 1. The Penecution of SoTenis. — i 2. Of MazinunoB, the ThnciaxL— (^ 3. The Cruelty 
of Decios led many ChriBtians to deny Christ. — 4 4. Controyenies in the Church on 
tius Subject, Libelli Pacis. — 6. PenecutionsofGalliisaiidyoIusian. — ^ 6. Of Valerian. 
—4 7. State of the Chiinh under Qallienns, Claudius, and Aurelian.— ^ 8. Attempts 
of the Philosophers against the Christians.^ 9. Comparisons of some Philosopbers with 
Christ. — f 10. Injury thence arising. — i 11. Attempts of the Jews sgainst the Chri»- 



!• In the conunencement of this century, the Christians were variously 
LCted in many of the Roman provinces ; but their calamity was in* 
creased in the year 208, when the emperor Seterus, who was otherwise 
not hostile to them, enacted a law that no person should abandon the re- 
ligion of his fiithers, for that of the Christians, or even for that of the 
Jews.(l) Although this law did not condemn the [existing] Christians, 
but merely restrained the propagation of their religion, yet it afford^ to 
rapacious and unjust governors and judges mat opportunity for troubling 
the Christians, and for putting many of the poor to death, in order to in* 
duce the rich to avert their danger by donations. Hence, after the pass- 
ing of this law, very many Christians in Egypt, and in other parts of both 
Asia and Afnoa, were cruelly slain ; and among them were Leomdae, the 
&ther of Origen ; the two celebrated African ladies, Perpetua and FeUcU 

tias period. See JfasA«Mi,deRebQs Christ, tome i.. Diss, i., p. 7, dec. Jo. NieoL de 

6ui., p. 449. — 7VJ Hontheim^ Historia Trevirensis. [See also 

(11) Gregory TVcnmcfu., Historia Fran- notes (6) and (7) on cent, ii., part i., ch. x., 

eor., lib. i., c, 98, p. 88. Tkeod. Rvinart, p. 99 of this woric.— Tr .] 

Acta Martyrum sincera, p. 109, dee. [See (18) See Uther and StiUi$igfleet, on the 

note (9), on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., p. 100 Origin and Antiquities of the British church- 

of this woik ; where die origin of the Gallic es ; and Geo. Mackenzie^ de ReflsH Sco- 

or Frsnch churches, is considered, at some torum prosapia, cap. ytii, p. 119, &c. 

length.— TV.] (1) Eusebiue, Hist. Eccles., lib. ti., e. i. 

^13) Aug. Caimet, Histoiis de Lonaine, Spartianue, Vita Severi, cap. 16, 17, 
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IM, whose Acts [martyrdom] have come down to us ;(2) also PatamtenOf 
a Tirgin ; MarcmOf and others of both sexes, whose names were held in 
high honour in tiie subsequent ages, 

& 2. From the death of [Sq^Smhts] SeveruSf till the reign of MaxMnf 
called Thrax, from the country which gave him birth, [or, from A.D. 211 
to A.D, 285], the condition of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in some places prosperous* But MaxMnj who had slain Alexander Sev* 
eruSf an emperor peculiarly friendly to the Christians, fearing lest the 
Christians should avenge the death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those that he knew had been the friends and intimates of 
Alexanderf to be seized and put to death.(d) During his reign, therefore, 
many and atrocious injuries were brought upon the Christians* For al- 
though the edict of the tyrant related oiSy to the bishops and the ministers 
of religion, yet its influence reached fiirther, and incited the pagan priests, 
the populace, and the maffistrates to assail Christians of all orders.(4) 

§ 8. This storm was fcHlowed by many years of peace and tranquillity 
[From A.D. 287-249.] But when Dedus Trajan came to the imperial 
throne, A.D. 240, war in all its horrors, again burst upon the Christians. 
For this emperor, excited either by fear of the Christians, or by attach- 
ment to the ancient superstition, published terrible edicts, by which the 
governors were commanded, on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or bring them back by pains and tor- 
tures to the religion of {keir fothers. During the two succeeding years, a 
great multitude of Christians, in all the Roman provinces, were cut off by 
various species of punishment and suffering. (5) This persecution was 
more cruel and terrific than any that preceded it ; and immense numbers, 
dismayed, not so much by the fear of death, as by the dread of the long* 
continued tortures by which the magistrates endeavoured to overcome the 
constancy of Christians, professed to renounce Christ ; and procured for 
themselves safety, either ^y sacrificing, i. e., offering incense before the 
idols, or by certificates purchased with money. And hence arose the op- 
probrious names of Sacr^ieerSy IneenterSf an^ (he Certifcaiedf (&ier^ica- 
taresj TkurpicaioreSy and Ltbellatici)f names by which the lapsed were 
designated.(6) 

(8) Theod. Ridnart, Acta mtrtynun sin- miffht have prompted him.— The peneeuting 

cen, p. 90, dtc. [See an affecting accomit Emet is not now extant ; that which was 

of the «affering8 of these and other martyrs, published by Hieion, Toulouse, 1664, 4lo, 

in the leign of Severus, in MUner^s Hist, of is probably unauthentic. See JifotAnm, de 

the Church, cent iii., ch. ▼., p. 881, dec., Reb. Christ, dec., p. 476, dec.— TV.] 
ed. Boston, 1832.— TV.] (6) See Prudentnu Maran^ Life of Gy- 

(3) EutehnUf Hist. Eccles., lib. ▼!., e. prian, prefixed to Cypriam 0pp., ^ tl, p. 
88. Oroshut Histor. lib. vii., c. 19, p. 609. 64, dus. [For an interesting account of the 

(4) Origen, torn, xzviii. in Matth., 0pp., sufferings of Christians in this persecution, 
torn, i., p. 187. jFVnmlian, in 0pp. Cj^ the EnffUsh reader is refened to MUner's 
ani, ep. 76, p. 140, Ac, Hist of the Church, cent iii., ch. 8, p. 867, 

(6) EuiekiUf Hist. Eccles., lib. ti., e. and ch. 11, p. 898, ed. Boston, 1838, vol. i. 
89-41. Oregory NysMtn, ViU Thaum*- —This persecution was more tairible than 
'^ , torn, iii., p. 668, dtc. Cyprian, any preceding one, because it extended 
. ^ "^" " -« .. 0T«r the whole empire, and because its ob- 

ject was to worry the Christians into apoo- 



torffi, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 668, dtc. Cypriofi, any preceding one, becan 

de Xapeis, in 0pp., p. 188, dec. [Bituehhu over the whole empire, and 

attributes the persecution by Deaut, to his ject was to worry the ChrisuMw uiiw aiiv^ 

hatred of Phittpt ku predecessor, whom he tacy bv extmne and perseTering torture.— 

had murdered, and wbo was friendly to the The Cerlt/caled, or I<i6d2a<ici, are supposed 

Christians. Oregory attributes it to the to be, such as purchased eeriiJkaU* (torn the 

enqieror's zeal lor idolatay. Both cauMs eomipinigistiatesyi&whichitwasdeclindi 
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^ 4. From the multitude of Chrietians chargeable with defection in the 
reign of Decitu^ great conunotions and sharp contests arose in different 
parts of the church. For the lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 
fellowship, without submitting to that severe penitence which the laws of 
the church prescribed ; and some of the bishops &voured their wishes, 
while others opposed them.(7) In Egypt and Africa, many persons, to 
obtain more ready pardon of their offences, resorted to the intercession of 
the mariyrSy and obtained from them letters of recommenAaJtUniy {UbeUos 
pacie), that is, papers in which the dying martyrs declared, that they con- 
sidered the persons worthy of their communion, and wished them to be 
received and treated as brethren. Some bishops and presWters were too 
ready to admit offenders, who produced such letters. But Uyprianf bishop 
of Carthage, a decided and strenuous man, though he was not disposed to 
derogate at all from the honour of the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed 
to tluis excessive lenity, and wished to limit the effects of these letters tf 
recommendation. Hence there arose a sharp contest between him and the 
martyrs, confessors, presbyters, the lapsed, and the people, which ended in 
his gaining the victory. (8) 

§ 5. l^e successors of Dedus^ namely, GoQus and his son Volusiant 
[A.D. 251-258], renewed the persecution against the Christians, which 
seemed to be subsiding :(9) and, as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pestilential disease which spread 
through many provinces, the. Christians had again to undergo much suf- 
fering in divers countries. (10) For the pagan priests persuaded the pop- 
ulace, that the gods visited the people with so many calamities, on account 



that they were pagans, and had complied with 
the demands or the law, when neither of these 
was fact. To purchase such a certi6cate 
was not only to be partaker in the fraudulent 
transaction, but it was to prevaricate before 
the public in regard to Christianity, and was 
inconsistent with that open confession of 
Christ before men, which he himl^lf requires. 
On the purport of these letters, see JfotAnm, 
de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 482-489.~7V.] 
(7) EusebiuSf Hist. £ccles., lib. vi., c. 
44. Cmrnaiif Epistolae, 



such letters was unquestioned, and their fai- 
fluence very ffreat. Yet the abuses of them 
were felt by me more discerning. Dr. Mo- 
sheimy (de Rebus Christ, dec., p. 490-497), 
has collected the following facts, respecting 
their misuip. (1) They were given, wi£ 
little or no discrimination, to all applicants. 
£yprum, ep. 14, p. S4; ep. 10, p. 20.--<S) 
They often did not express definitely the 
names of the persons recommended, but 
said : " Receive A. B. (ckih suis) and hit 

- ^ friends.'' Ibid., ep. 10, p. 80, 31.--<3) 

(8) Gitb. Albaspimsus, Observat. Eccles., Sometimes a martyr, before his death, com- 

. i ^1 ^ «j r- n^ii — J missioned some finend, to give letters in his 

name, to all applicants. Ibid., ep. 21, p. 
dO ; ep. 22, p. 31.— <4) Some presbyters 
obeyed these letters, without consulting the 
bishop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical 
order. Ibid., ep. 27, p. 88 ; ep. 10, p. 20; 
ep. 40, p. 62 ; ep. 22, p. 31, 32. It is easy 
to see what effects would follow, when the 
almost deified martyrs, of every age and sex 
and condition, felt themselves to possess 
authority almost divine, and were besiegjed 
by a host of persons writhing under the rig- 
ours of the ancient discipline. — TV.] 

(9) Eusehius^ HUt. £ccles., lib. vii., c. 
1. CWioit, ep. Ivii., Iviii. 

(10) See Cuprum, Liber ad Demetrtanum. 
[Milner's Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch. 
12, p. 308.— TV.] 



. 1., obs. XX., p. 94. Jo. DalUnu, de po- 
enis et satisfactionibus humanis, 1. vii., c. 
16, p. 706. The whole history of this con- 
troversy must be gathered from the Epistles 
of Cyprian. [ Tertullian, de Pudicitia, cap. 
22, and, ad Martyres, cap. 1, makes the ear- 
liest mention of these letters : whence it is 
conjectured, that they first began to be used 
about the middle of the seemd century. — 
By martyrs here, must be understood, per- 
sons already under sentence of death for 
their religion, or at least, such as had en- 
dured some suffering, and were still in prison 
and uncertain what would befall them. In 
that ace, when martyrs were ahnoet idolized, 
and the doctrines of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
imperfectly nndttstood; the propriety of 
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of the Christians* The next emperor, Valerian^ stilled the commotion, 
A.D. 254, and restored tranquillity to the church* 

§ 6. Till the fifth year of his reign, Valerian was very kind to the Chris- 
tians ; but suddenly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of Macrianus^ a 
most bigoted pagan who was his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered the bishops and other teachers 
into exile. The next year he published a for more severe edict ; so that 
no small number of Christians, in all the provinces of the Roman empire, 
were put to death, and often exposed to punishments worse than death. 
Eminent among the martyrs in this tempest, were Cypriauj bishop of Car- 
thage, SixiuSf bishop of Rome, Laurentius, a deacon at Rome, who was 
roasted before a slow fire, and others. But Valerian being taken captive 
in a war against the Persians, his son GdUienuSy in the year 260, restored 
peace to the church.(ll) 

§ 7. Under CralUenxis^ therefore, who reigned with his brother eight 
years, [A.D. 260-268], and under his successor Claudius^ who reigned 
two years, [A.D. 268-270], the condition of the Christians was tolerable, 
yet not altogether tranquil and happy. Nor did Aurelianj who came to 
the throne A.D. 270, undertake to disquiet them, during four years. But 
in the fifth year of his reign, prompted either by his own superstition or 
by that of others, he prepared for war against them. But before his edicts 
had been published over the whole empire, he was assassinated in Thrace, 
A.D. 275.(12) Hence, few Christians were cut off under him. The re- 
mainder of this century, if we except some few instances of injustice, ava- 
rice, or superstition in tiie governors,(18) passed away, without any great 
troubles or injuries done to Christians living among Romans. 

§ 8. While the emperors and provincial governors were assailing Chris- 
tians with the sword and with edicts, the Platonic philosophers, before de- 
scribed, fought them with disputations, books, and stratagems. And the 
more was to be feared from them, because they approved and adopted 
many doctrines and mstitutions of the Christians, and, following the exam, 
pie of Ammomus their master, attempted to amalgamate the old religion 
and the new. At the head of them in this century, was Porphfry^ a Syr- 
ian, or Tyrian ; who. composed a long work against the Christians, which 
was afterwards destroyed, in obedience to the imperial laws.(14) He was 
undoubtedly an acute, ingenious, and learned man, as his works which are 
extant evince ; but he was not a formidable enemy to the Christians. For 
he had more imagination and superstition, than sound argument and judg- 

(11) EusehiuSf Hist. Eccles.i 1. vii., cap. (14) See Im. HoUtein, de Vita Porphyrii, 
10, 11. Acta Cyprianiy in Riunart*8 Acta cap. 11. J. A. Fairtctu«, Lux. Evang. toti 
martjTuiii sincen, p. 216. Cyjrian^ epist. orbi exoriens, p. 164. J. P. Buddatu, laa- 
Izxrii., p. 178; epist. Ixnii., p. 165, ed. goge in Theologiam, lib. ii., p. 877, &c., 
Baluz. iMilfur^t Hiat. of the Chh., cent, [and Ja. Bmcker^s Hist. crit. Philos., torn. 
iiL, ch.zTi, vol. 1., p. 847. — Tr."} ii., p. 236, dec. Hia fifteen books against 

(12) EusebiiUt Hist. . Eccles., 1. yii., c. the Christians were condemned to be burned, 
30. Laetanliu9t de Mortibus persequutor. by Theodosius 11. and VaUwivnian Ill.f 
cap. 6. A.D. 449, (see the Codez Justin, de Sum- 

(13) One example is, the iniquity of the roa Trinitate, 1. i., tit. i., cap. 3.) The work 
Cesar, GaUrius Maximian, near the end was answered by Methodius, EusMuSf 
of the century, who persecuted the soldiers ApoUinaris, and PhUottorgiui ; but the 
and servants of his palace that professed answers are lost. Of the work of Porphyry^ 
Christianity. See EiuebiM^ Hist. Eccles., extracts are preserved by EvMehus^ Jerome^ 

' Ub. Tiii., cap. 1 and 4. and others.-»7V.] 
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ment ; as his books that remain and the history of his life will show, 
without recurrence to the fragments of his work against the Chnstianf, 
which are preserved and which are unworthy of a wise and upright man. 

§ 9. Among the wiles and stratagems, by which this sect endeavoured 
to subvert the authority of the Christian religion, this deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, that they drew comparisons between the life, mira- 
cles, and transactions of our Saviour, and the history of the ancient phi- 
losophers ; and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned and women, that 
these philosophers were in no respect inferior to ChrisU With such 
views, ArchfUu of Tarentum, PyAagaraSf and ApoUonku Tyanaeus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, were brought again upon the stage, and exhib- 
Ited to the public dressed very much hke Christ himself. The life of 
Pyihagaras was written by Porp/byry.(16) The life of ApoUomuSf whose 
travels and prodigies were talked of by the vulgar, and who was a crafty 
mountebank, and the ape of PythagoraSf was composed by PhilostratuSf 
the first rhetorician of the age, in a style which is not inelegant* The 
reader of the work will readily perceive, that the philosopher is compared 
with our Saviour ; and yet he will wonder, that any man of sound sense 
could have been deceived by the base fitlsehoods and fictions of the wri* 
ter.(16) 

10. But as nothing is so irrational as not to find some patrons among 
the weak and ignorant who regard words noore than arguments, there 
were not a few who were ensnared by these silly attempts of the philoso- 
phers. Some were induced by these stratagems to abandon the Christian 
religion, which th^ had before embraced. Others, being told that there 
was little di^rence between the ancient religion, rightly explained and 
restored to its purity, and the religion which Christ r^y taught, not that 
corrupted form of it which his disciples professed ; concluded it was best 
to remain among those who worshipped the [old] gods. Some were led 
by those comparisons of Christ with the ancient heroes and philosophers, 
to frame fer themselves a kind of mixed or compound religion. Witness, 
among others, [the emperor] Alexander Severus; who esteemed Christ, 
and Orpheus, ApoUonius, and the like, to be all worthy of equal honours. 
§ 11. The Jews were reduced so low, that they could not, as formerly, 
excite in the magistrates any great hatred against the Christians. Tet 
they were not wholly inactive, as appears from the books written by Ticr- 
tuUian and Cyprian against them. There occur also in the Christian &• 
thers several complaints of the hatred and the machinations of the Jews.(17) 
Durinff the persecutions of Severus, one Domninus abandoned Christianity 
for Judaism ; undoubtedly, to avoid the punishments that were decreed 
against the Christians. Serapion endeavoured to recall him to his duty, 

(15) [And in die next century, by Jam- 48, dec. N. lArinerU Woiks, vol. TUL,p. 
Uichu. That both biographen had the S66-S92.— iiMOontiw was bom about the 



— J object, is shown by iMd. Kuster, Ad- beginning, and died near the close of the fint 

not. ad Jamblich., cap. % p. 7, and cap. 19, centniy. He travelled over all the countries 

p. 78.— iScAi.] from Spain to India ; and drew much atten- 

(16) See (rodfr. Oleariutf Praefiit. ad tion by his sagacious remaxks, and by bw 

Fhilostrati vitam Apollonii ; and Mosheinif pretensions to superhuman knowledge and 

Notes on CudwortA'9 Intellectual System, powers. He was a mia of genius, but vain- 

6304, 800, 311, 834, [also J. Brucker'* glorious and a great impostor.— TV.] 

istoria crit. philos., tom. ii., 98, dec., and (17) Rvpptiytui^ Seimo ia Sunim. et 



BnfiMi Abridgment of Brocker, voL ii., p. Daniel., 0pp., tom. i, p. 374, 376. 
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by some epistle8.(18) This example shows, that while the Christians 
were in trouble, the Jews were in safety : and therefore, though greatly 
depressed, they had not lost all power of doing injury to the Christians. 



PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

STATS OF LSARNING AMD SCIEKCE. 



$ I. Decty of Learning. — § 3. State of Philosophy, etpecially the Platonic. Plotinus.— 
i 3. This Philosophy prevails everywhere. — \ 4. Different Sects of it. — f 5. State of 
Learning among Christians. * 

§ !• LiTERATUBE, which had suffered much in the preceding century^ 
lost in this nearly all its glory. Among the Greeks, with the exception 
of Dumysius Longmusj an excellent rhetorician, DUm Cassius^ a fine his. 
torian, and a few others, scarcely any writers appeared who can be recom- 
mended for their genius or their erudition. Li uie western provinces, still 
smaller was the number of men truly learned and eloquent, notwithstand- 
ing schools continued here and there devoted to the cultivation of genius. 
For very few of the emperors favoured learning ; civil wars kept the em- 
pire ahnost constantly in commotion ; and the perpetual incursions of the 
barbarous nations into the most cultivated provinces, extinguished with 
the public tranquillity even the thirst for knowledge.(l) 

§ 2. As for the philosophers, about every sect of Grecian philosophy 
had some adherents that were not contemptible, and who are in part men- 
tioned by Longmus.{2) But the school of Ammotdusy the origin and dog. 
mas of which have been already stated, gradually cast all others into the 
back ground. From Egypt it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire ; and drew after it almost all persons inclined to at. 
tend to metaphysical studies. This prosperity of the sect was owing espe* 
daily to PhdnuSy the most distinguished disciple of AmmoniuSf a man of 
intellectual acumen, and formed by nature for abstruse investigation. For 
he taught, first in Persia and afterwards at Rome and in Campania, to vast 
concourses of youth ; and imbodied his precepts in various books, the 
greater part of which have come down to us. (8) 

§ 3. It is almost incredible, what a number of pupils in a short time 
issued from the school of this man. But among them, no one is more eel- 
OS) Eusebhu, Historia Eccles., lib. vi., (3) See Parphyrii Vita Plotini, republiah- 
cap. IS. ed by J. A. FaJmeiut^ in Biblipth. Grnca, 

(1) See Histoirc Littcraire de la France, vol. iv., p. 91. Peter BayU, Dictionnaixtt, 
par les Moines Benedictins, torn, i., part ii., torn, iii., art Plotin, p. 767 ; and the leam* 
p. 817, &c. ed Ja. Bmcker, Hiitoxia exit, jdulos., torn. 

(S) In Pwfkyrf* life of Plotimw, cap. ii., p. 217, dtc. 
30, p. 188, eel. Fabricii. 
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ebrated than Porphyry, a Syrian ; who spread over Sicily and many other 
countries, the system of his master, enlarged with new discoveries and 
sedulously polished. (4) At Alexandria, almost no other philos(^hy was 
publicly taught, from the times of Ammanius down to the sixth century. 
It was introduced into Greece by one PhUarchy who was educated at Al. 
exandria, and who re-established the Academy at Athens, which subse- 
quently embraced many very renowned philosophers who will hereafter 
be mentioned.(5) 

§ 4. The character of this philosophy has already been explained, as 
&r as was compatible with the brevity of this work. It is here proper to 
add, that all who were addicted to it, did not hold the same opinions, but 
differed from each other on several points. This diversity naturally arose 
from that principle, which the whole sect kept in sight ; namely, that truth 
was to be pursued without restraint, and to be gleaned out of all systems. 
Hence the Alexandrian philosophers would sometimes receive, what those 
of Athens would reject. Yet there were certain leading doctrines, which 
were fundamental to the system, and which no one that claimed the name 
of a Platomst, dared to call in question. Such were the doctrines of one 
God, the source of all things, of the eternity of the world, of the depend. 
aace of matter on God, of the nature of the soul, of the plurality of Gods, 
of the method of explaining the popular superstitions, and some others. 

§ 5* The estimation in which human learning should be held, was a 
question on which the Christians were about equally divided. For while 
many thought that the literature and writings of the Greeks ought to re- 
ceive attention ; there were others who contended, that true piety and re- 
ligion were endangered by such studies. But gradually the friends of 
philosophy and literature acquired the ascendency. To this issue Origen 
contributed very much ; ibr having early imbibed the principles of the 
new Platonism, he inauspiciously applied them to theology, and earnestly 
recommended them to the numerous youth who attended on his instruc- 
tions. And the greater the influence of this man, which quickly spread 
over the whole Christian world, the more readily was his method of ex- 

Jkdiiing the sacred doctrines propagated* Some also of the disciples of 
^laHnugy connected themselves with the Christiana, yet retained the leading 
sentiments of their master :(6) and these undoubtedly laboured to dissem- 
inate their principles around them, and to instil them into the mindi of the 
uninformed* 

(4) Ltt. HoUienius, Viu Porphyiii, repab- of this philosopher, that he attached himaelf 

hBhedbyFabriciu8,iixBiblioth.Gr.--l[«<Por- entirely to him. See Phtm,, Vit., p, 3. 

phyry was first the disciple of Ltmgimu, an- Ettnap.f c. 2, p. 17,"— Jftfc/.] 
tbor of the iiastly eelebrated Treatise on the (6) JIfitraiiiit, Vita Fiecli, cap. 11, U, pw 

Suhlime. But haying passed from Greece S6, 4ui, 

to Rome, where he heaxd PlotxnuM, he was (6) Augustine, Epistola Wi., ad Dioscor., 

80 charmed with the genius and penetration O;^., tom. ii., p. 360. 
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CHAPTER n, • 

HI9T0BT OF TRB TBACH2BS AND THE GOYSKHKEMT OF THB CHITBCB. 

4 1. Form of Ciinich GoTemment.-— 4 3. What Rank tbe Bishop of Rome held in this 
Centauy.— ^ 3. Giadual Progress towards a Hieraicby.— 4 4. The Vices of the Clergy. 
—4 6. Hence the Inferior Onlers of the Cleigy. — 4 ^- Marriage of the Cleigy. Their 
Concabines,^ 7. The principal Writers ; Grecian and Oriental.— ^ 6. Latin Writen; 

1. The form of die ecclesiastical constitution and government which 
been introduced, was more and more confirmed and strengthenedi 
both as it related to individual churches and in regard to the wii^Ie reli- 
gious community. He must be ignorant of the history and the monuments 
of this age, who can deny that a person bearing the title of buhop presided 
over each church in the larger cities, and that he managed its public con- 
cerns with some d^ree of authority ; yet having the pnsh/ters for his 
council, and taking ue voice of the whole people on sul^ects of consider- 
able moment.(l) It is equally certain, that one bishop in each province 
was pre-eminent over the rest in rank and in certain prerogatives. This 
was necessaiy for maintaining that consociation oi churcfaes, which had 
been introduced in the preceding century, and for the moro convenient 
celebration of the councils. Yet it must be added, that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not everywhere accurately aaoertained ; 
nor did the bishop of the chief city in a province, always hold the rank of 
first bishop. TUs also is beyond controversy, that the bishops of Rdmot 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over the primitive and apostolic 
churches in the greater divisions of the empire, had precedence of all oth- 
ers, and were not only often consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise en- 
joyed certain prerogatives peculiar to themselves. 

§ 2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, he was regarded by Cyp^ 
naii,(2) and doubtless by others likewise, as holding something of primcu^ 
in the church* But the fathers who with Cyprian ascribed tiiis primacy 
lo the Roman bishop, strenuously contended for the equality of all bishops, 
in respect to dignity and authority ; and disregarding the judgment of the 

(1) Authorities are cited by Damd BUm- ep. v., p. 11 ; ep. xiii., p. 33^ ep. xxviii^ 

idt. Apologia pro sent^tis Hieronimi de p. 39 ; ep. xzIt., p. 83 ; tp. xxm.^ p. 37, 

•piscopis et presbyteris, p. 138, &c.— [and 38.— To the objection, that CypruM did 

•ml more amply, by Jaimes BoiUauy under himself ordain some presbyters and lectors, 

the'fictitious name of CUudnu FimteiiUj in without the consent of his council and die 

his book de antiquo jure presbyterorum in laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 

immine ecclesiastico, Turin, 1676, 12mo. vanced were confegtartt who, accordinff lo 

The most valuable of these testimonies, sre usage, were entitled to ordination witEoot 

trom the epistles of Cyprian^ bishop of Gar- any pretious election. Oypfuai, ep. xzxiT., 

thage, who was a warm advocate for episco- p. 46, 47 ; ep. zzxv., p. 48, 49. TertuUutn, 

pal pre-eminence, yet did not presume to de- de Anima, c. 55, p. 368, dto.^^See Motheim, 

tennine any question of moment by his own Commentt. de Keb. Christ., dto., p. 676- 

antbarity, or without the advice and consent 679.-^7V.] 

of his presbyters, and was accustomed to (3) Cyprian^ ep. h^i., p. 131 ; en. hr., 

take the sense of the whole church on sub- p. 86 ; de Unitate teekmm, p. 196, oi B»- 

iscts of peculiar interest. See Cyprios, faoBS. 
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bishop of Rome, whenever it appeared to them incorrect, had no hesitation 
in following their own judgment. Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example, in his famous controversy with Stephen, bishop of Rome, con- 
cerning the baptism of heretics. Whoever duly considers and compares 
all their declcfrations, will readily perceive that this primacy was not a pri- 
macy of pcnver and authority, but only of precedence among associated 
brethren. That is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in regard to the 
whole church, was the same as that of Cyprian in the African church, 
which did not impair at all the equality of the African bishops, or curtail 
their liberties and rights, but merely conferred the right of convoking 
councils, of presiding in them, and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like.(3) 

§ 3. Yet while the ancient mode of church government seemed in gen- 
eral to remain unaltered, there was a gradual deflection from its rules, and 
an approximation towards the form of a monarchy. For the bishops 
claimed much higher authority and power than before, and encroached 
more and more upon the rights not only of the brotherhood, but also of the 
presbyters. And to give plausibility to these usurpations, they advanced 
new doctrines concerning the church and the episcopal office ; which how- 
ever were so obscure for the most part, that it would seem they did not 
themselves understand them. The principal author of these innovations 
was Cyprian, the most bold and strenuous defender of episcopal power that 
had then arisen in the church. Yet he was not uniform and consistent, 
for in times of difficulty, when urged by necessity, he could give up his 
pretensions, and submit everything to the judgment and authority of the 
church.(4) 

(3) See Stephen Balu2e, Annott. ad Gyp- bematione, at de actu noetxo jadicandi.— 

tiddt Epiatt, p. 887, 889, 400, &c. And The paaaagea referred to in the preceding 

eapeciaJly Cvprian himself, who contends note, in wmch Cyprian not yeiy intelligibly 

strenuously for the perfect equality of all speaks of a unity m the church and of a cer- 

bishops.— Ep. Ixxi., p. 127. [Nam nee Pe- tain primaty of the Roman pontiif, most be 

trus — vindicarit sibi aliquid insolenter, aut so understood as not to contradict Uieseveiy 

arroganter assumpsit se primatum tenere, et explicit assertions of the absolute equality of 

obtemporari a novellis et posteris sibi opor- all bishops. — See MoMheioi, de Reb. Christ., 

tere.]— Ep. Ixxiii., p. 137. [Unusquisque &c., p. 670-687.— Tr.J 

Episcoporum quod puut faciat, habens ar- (4) [No man can speak in higher terms 

bitrii sui libcram potestatem.]— Ep. Iv., ad of the power of bishops, than the arrogant 

Comelium Rom., p. 86. [Cum sUtutum— Cy^aii— that Tory Cyprian, who, when not 

et equum sit pariter ac jostum, ut uniuscu- fired by any passion, is so condescending to- 

jusque causa illic audiatur, ubi est crimen wards presbyters, deacons, and the common 

admissum, et singulis pastoribus portio gre- people. He inculcates, on all occasions^ 

gis sit adscripta, qoam regat unusquisque et that bishops derive their office, not so much 

gubemet, rationem sui actus Domino reditu- from their electioiTby the clergy and people, 

mt.—Cyprian^s address at the opening of as from the attestation and decree of God. 

the council of Carthage, A.D. 265, in his See ep. lii., p. 68, 69 ; ep. zIt., p. 59 ; ep. 

Works, p. 829, ed. Baluze. Neque enim Iv., p. 82 ; ep. lxY.,p. 113 ; ep. box , p. 121. 

quisquam nostrum Episcopum se esse Epis- He regards bishops as the succeeeore of the 

coporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad aposlUe, ep zlii., p. 67. So that bishops 

obsequendinecessitatemcollegassuosadigit, are amenable to none, but to God only; 

quando habeat <nimi* Epiteopue pro licentia while presbyters are amenable to the reli- 

libertatis et potestatis su» arbitrium pro- gious socie^, ep. zi., p. 19.— B^ons were 

prium, tamque judiceri ab alio non possit, created by the bishop ; and therefore they 

quam nee ipse potest alteram judicare. Sed can be nunished by bim alone, without the 

ezpectemus umyersi judicium Domini nostri voice of the society, ep. Izt., p. 1 14.-— Bisb- 

Jesu Chzisti, qui umu ei moLum habet potesta^ ops haye the same ri^ts yrith apostles, whose 

tem et prsponendi nos in ecclesin wm gti- successors they are. And hence, none but 
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^ 4* This change in the form of ecclesiastical goTemment was fc^owed 
by a corrupt state of the clergy. For although examples of primitive 
piety and virtue were not wanting, yet many were addicted to dissipation, 
arrogance, voluptuousness, contention, and other vices. This appears dis- 
tinctly from the frequent lamentations of the most credible persons of those 
times. (5) Many bishops now affected the state of princes, and especially 
those who had charge of the more populous and wealthy congregations ; 
for they sat on thrones, surrounded by their ministers, and other ensigns 
of their ghostly power, and perhaps also dazzled the eyes and the minds 
of the populace with Uieir splendid attire. The presbyters imitated the 
example of their superiors, and neglecting the duties of their office, lived 
in indolence and pleasure. And this imboldened the deacons to make en* 
croachments upon the office and the prerogatives of the presbyters. 

§ 5. And hence, in my opinion, originated those minor orders of the 
clergy, which in this century were everywhere added to the bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. The words subdeacons^ acolythiy ostiarUy leciorSf ex- 
orcistSf and copiatae, designate officers, which I think the church would 
have never had, if the rulers of it had possessed more piety or true reli- 
gion. But when the honours and prerogatives of the bishops and pres* 
byters were augmented, the deacons aliso became more inflated, and refused 
to perform those meaner offices to which they once cheerfiiUy submitted. 
The offices designated by these new titles, are in great measure explained 
by the words themselves. ' The exorcists owed their origin to the doctrine 
of the new Platonists, adopted by the Christians, that evil spirits have a 
strong desire after the human body, and that vicious men are not so much 
Impelled to sin by their natural depravity and by the influence of bad ex- 
amples, as l^ the suggestions of some evil spirit lodging within them. (6) 
The cqpiatae were employed in the burial of the dead* 



Ood can take cognizance of tbek aetiona, 
•ep. bdx., p. 12h— The whole church ia 
founded on the biahop ; and no one ia a true 
member of the church, who is net eubmisaive 
to hia biahop, ep. Ldx., p. 1S3. — Bishops rep- 
resent Chrut himaelf,and gevem and judge 
in hia -name, <ep. It., ad Cornel, p. 81, 82. — 
Hence afi bishops, in the following agea, 
styled themaelyee Vieart of OhrUt. See J. 
Binghiom^* Orig. Ecclee., yoI. i., p. 81, dec. 
In the ninth century, a biahop of Paris is so 
atyled in a letter of Servatus LupuSy ep. 
xcix., p. 149, ed. Baloze. After the ninth 
«entiny, the biahopa of Rome assumed the 
«zclnaiTe right to this aa well aa other hon- 
4nary epise^>al titlea.^ScA/. from Mosheifi^ 
de Kebua Cfariatianor., p. 588, dec] 

(6) Origtn, Comment, m Matthnum, pt. 
i, 0pp., p. 420, 441, 442. Euttbitu, Hia- 
toria £ccles., lib. yiii., cap. 1, p. 291, and 
«ther8. [Cypruin, in many of his epiatiea. 
-IV.] 

(6) See J. Godo/redus, ad Codicem The- 
'Odosianum, tom. vi., p. 48. [Several of the 
Catholic writera, aa e. g.,Baroiin(J, BelUw- 
mtn, and SekeUtrtUe, believed theae minor 
I of the cleigy were iaatitnted by the 



apoatles. But some of the moat learned wri* 
ters of the Romish communion, and the ProU 
estants generally, inaintain that they were 
first inatituted m the third century. See 
Cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgicar., 1. i., c. 
26, ^ IS, 17. Moriuj de Ordinatione, pt. iij., 
Ezerc. 14, c. 1, and BinghanCt Grig. £o- 
cles., vol. i. G. J. PUmcM, Oesch. der 
chriatl. kircU. Qesellschafts-Verfanung^ vol. 
i., p. 143-149. Not one of these oiSers ia 
even named by any writer who \ivfid before 
Tertullian; nor are sU of them named by 
him. Cyprian, in the middle of the third 
century, mentions hypodiaconi, acolythi, and 
lectores. See his Epp., 14, 24, 36, 42, 49, 
79, ed. Baluz. And CcrnelnUf bp. of Rome« 
contemporary with Cyprian^ in an epistle 
which is preserved by Eufebtus, H. E., vi., 
c. 43, represents his church as embracing 
46 presbyters, {irpt(r6vTepiic) \ 7 deacons, 
{diOKovHc); 7subdeacons,(vTodia«oMff); 43 
acolythi, (^coX^ifc) ; and ezorciata, {h^opKir 
fof), readers, {avayvugoi), with doorkeepers, 
{wXupoli), together 52^The particular 
functions of theae inferior orders are but im- 
perfectly defined by the writers of the third 
century. From the epiatiea ef Cyprian above 
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§ 0. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy, from the highest rank to 
the lowest. Yet those were accounted more holy and excellent, who lived 
in deiibacy. For it was the general persuasion, that those who lived in 
wedlock were much more exposed to the assaults of evil spirits than oth- 
eis :(7) and it was of immense importance to the Christian cause that no 
impure or malignant spirit should assail the mind or the body of one who 
was to instruct and govern others. Such persons therefore wished, if pos> 
sible, to have nothing to do with conjugal life. And this many of the 
clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to accomplish with the least vio* 
l^ce to their inclinations ; for they received into Uieir house, and even to 
their beds, some one of those holy females who had vowed perpetual chas- 
tity, affirming however, most religiously, that they had no disgraceful in- 
tercourse with these holy si8ter8.(8) These concubines were by the 
Greeks called cweioiiCTOi^ and by the Latins muUeres auhinUroducUu. 
Many of the bishops indeed sternly opposed this shameful practice ; but it 
was a bng time before it was wholly abolished. 

^7. Of the writers of this century the most distinguished for the celeb» 
lity of his name and for the extent g£ his writings, was Or^en, & presbyter 
and catecltist of Alexandria, a man truly great, and a luminaiy to the 
Christian world. Had his discemment and the soundness of his judgment 
been equal to his genius, his piety, his industry, his erudition^ and his other 
accomplishments, he would deserve almost unbounded commendation. As 
be is, all should revere his virtues and his merits.(9) — Hie second was 



cited, it appetn that ftibdeacoiis tnd aoolT- 
tfai, singly or ttwether, were ixeqiieDtly the 
bearers of publicietters to and irom bishops ; 
end that readers were employed to read the 
acriptural lessons in time of pubhe worship. 
The writers and councils of ine fourth centu- 
ly describe moie folly the dotiee of aU these 
petty oflicers.-*7V.] 

(7) Porpkj^riiUt mpt &irox^t lib. it., p. 
41T. 

(8) See H, Doiwell, Diss, tertia Cjrprian- 
ica; and Litd. Ani, Mitraionust Diss, de 
Synisactis et Agapetls, in his Anecdote Grae- 
ea, p. 91S; Steph. Babttef ad Cypriani 
Eoistol., p. 5, 13, and others.— [This shame- 
ful prsctice commenced anterior to this cen- 
toiy. Slight allusions to it are found in the 
Shepheid of Henma and in TerhiUian ; but 
tiie first distinct mention of it is in Cyprian, 
who inveighs severely against it in some of 
his epistles. — It is to m remembered, that 
none but virgin sisters in the churchy and 
they under a vow of perretual chastity, be- 
came awtiautcTot. Witl. these some of the 
•ingle clergy attempted to live, in the manner 
b which pertain married people then lived, — 
dwelling and even sleeping together, but 
with a mutual agreement to have no conjugal 
intercourse. Such connexions they consid- 
ered ss a marriage of souls, without the mar- 
riage of bodies. See Matkeirn, de Rebus 
Christianor., dec, p. 699, dtc— T^.] 

(9) See P. P. Hiutf Origeuiaiia, a leam^ 



ed and valuable woik ; Lud. Z3bi«a«, Histoire 
d*Origene et dee movemens arriv^es dans 
Feglise au rajet de sa doctrine, Paris, t700» 
8vo ; and AyU, Dictionnaive, torn, iii., ait. 
Origene ; and many others.— [Oi^gfesi, sor- 
nained Adamantiu»t was an Alexandrian 
Greek, bom of Christian perente A.D. I82L 
His father JUtcmdoB was a man of letters, a 
devout Christian, and took great pain* widi 
the educstioD of his eon, eepecially in the 
holy scriptures, some portion of which he 
required oim daily to commit to memoiy. 
His education, begun under his father, was 
completed under Cteinens Alexandrinus, and 
the philoeopher Ammoniu9 Saecae. Ori 
gen was distinguished for precocity of ge 
niue, earty piety, and inde&tigable industry. 
When his father suffered martjrrdom A.D. 
208, Origeny then 17 years old, was eager ta 
sufier with him, but wss prevented by hie 
mother. He wrote to his lather in prison, 
exhorting him to steadfastneee in the faith^ 
and to be unsolicitous shout bis family. The 
whole property of the family wm confiscated^ 
and Otrigtn, with his widowed mother and 
six younger sons, wore left in poverty. Bm 
the persecution having exterminated or dri^ 
en away all the Christian schoolmasters. Or- 
igen found nodiflkulty in procuring a school 
for which his talents so well qualified hua. 
The next year, A.D. 303, Demetriu»y bp. ol 
Alexandria, advanced him to the mastership 
of the catechetic school, though he wae then 
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JnUuB AfricamUi a very learned man, most of whose labours and works 



botlSyeanoU. Hi* talanU m aa initmot- 
er, hia eminMit piety, md hit usidaous at- 
tention to thoae who sofiered in the penecu- 
tion, piDcured him high raputation and ou- 
meious firiends among the Christiana; but 
his gieat aneceaa in making conTerts to 
Chriatiaaity and foimiog hia pupils to be in- 
telligeDt and devoted Christians, rendered 
him odions to the panna, who watehed about 
hia house and hunted him throoffh the city, 
in order to assassinate him. loe austerity 
of his liie was great He fed on the coars- 
est fare, went barefoot, and slept on the 
gnnmd. He npent the whole dav m teaching 
and in actiye mitiea, and devoted moat of the 
night to hia priTate studies and to devotion. 
About this time he aold his large and valua- 
ble cottectton of pagan authors, for a perpet- 
ual income of four obeli (about tewn cents) 
per diem, which he regarded as a competent 
support. Construing the passage in if atth. 
xix., 12, literally, he emaaculatcd himself, in 
Older to avoid temj^ation in his inteivourse 
with his female pupils. About the year 313, 
be made a riiort visit to Rome. On his re* 
turn he took his former pupil Heradu to be 
his assistant in the school, so that he might 
devote moie time to theokury and the expo* 
sttion of the Scriptures. Many learned pezw 
eons, pagans and oeretics, were converted by 
him ; a^ among them, Ambrote, a Valenti- 
nian and a man of wealth, who became a 
liberal patron of Origen, and at last died a 
martyr. In the year 215, the persecution 
under daraealU obliged Origen to flee from 
Alexandria. He retired to CaBsarea in Pal- 
estine, where he was received with high re- 
spect ; and though not even a deacon at that 
tune, the bishops of C«sarea and Jerusalem 
mUowed him to expound the Scriptures pub* 
liely in their presence. The next year, D&- 
metria» cafled him back to Alexandria and 
to his mastership of the catechetic schooL 
About this time an Arabian prince invi- 
ted him to his court, to impart to him Chri*- 
tian iastructioni Aherwards, Mamnutea the 
mother of the emperor Alexander Sewenu, 
sent for him to Antioch, in order to hear him 
preach. In the year 338, he waa publicly 
called to Achaia, to withstand the heretics 
who distartMd the churches there. On his 
return through Palestine, Theoctutiu bp. of 
CsMarea, and Alexander bp. of Jerusalem, 
who had before treated him with marked at^ 
tention, ordained him a preabyter, to the great 
offence of DemUriutt who was envious of 
the growing repuUtion of his catechist. De- 
meiriuM hi3 little to object against Origen^ 
except that he was a eunuch, and that foreign 
bishops had no right to ordain hu layman. 
Contioversy ensued, and in the year 330, 



IkmUnut assembled two councils agaiaat 
him, the fint of which banished Cfrigen firom 
Alexandria, and the second depriv^ him of 
his clerical oflke. Demeiriu* also wrote 
letten to Rome and elsewhere, to excite odi- 
um against this unoffending man. HeracU* 
now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 231, to Cm- 
area in Palestine. Here he resumed his 
office of instructer, and continued to writa 
expositions of the Bible. But in the year 
236, a persecution in Palestine obliged bin 
to flee to Ctisarea in Cappadocia, where ha 
lived concealed for two ^fean. After hia 
rotom to Palestine, he visited Athens ; and 
about the vear 344, waa called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia, againat Beryllu* 
bp. of that place, who waa heretical in re* 
speet to the jfertotutl existence of CkriH 
previous to his incarnation. Origen con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith. Denutri* 
ue his peraecutor died A«D. 3St3, and waa 
succeeded by Herwdaey a disciple of Origen, 
after whom Diemfeiue the Great filled tha 
see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 885« 
The persecution of Origen ^eA with his per* 



^mj DemttriMe ; and he was greatlT 
beloved and honoured by all around him till 
the day of his death. His residence wss now 
fixed at C«sarea in Palestine ; but' he occa- 
sionally viaited other places. His time waa 
occupied in an extensive correspondence, ia 
preaching, and in composing hooka exptan^ 
tory of the Bible, and m defence of Christ^ 
anity. Against the more learned pagana 
and the Iwreties of those times, he was a 
champion that had no eoual ; he waa also 
considered aa a devout and exemplanr Chris- 
tian, and was, beyond question, the first bib- 
lical scholar of the age. He was maater of 
Uie literature and tlM science of that age^ 
which he valued only aa subservient to dm 
cause of Ckri^; but he was more skilfol in 
empkiying them against pagans and hera* 
tica, than in the explanation and confirma- 
tion of the truths of revelation. In the latter 
part of hia fife, during the Decian perseci^ 
tion A.D. 350, he was imprisoned for a oon- 
aiderable time, and came near to martyrdom^ 
which he showed himself willing to meet. 
He was however released, but his sufferings 
in prison, added to his intense literary la- 
boors, had broken down his constitottea, 
and he died A.D. 354, at Tyre, in the 69th 
year of his age.— His winning eloquence, 
bis great learning, his amiable temper, and 
his reputation for sincere and ardent pietr, 
gave him immense influence, especially 
among the well-informed and the higher 
classes m society. No man, since the apoa- 
tlee, had been more indefatigabl e, tad no 
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are lost.(10) The name of Hippofyhts ranks very high among bodi fbo 



one had done more to diffuse knowledge uid 
make the Christian community intelligent, 
united, and respectable in the Tiew of man- 
kind. He was in general orthodox, accord- 
ing to the standard of that age ; hut, unfet* 
tered in his speculations and unguarded in 
his communications, he threw out some 
crude opinions, which the next age gathered 
up and blazoned abroad, and for which he 
was accounted by some a heretic. The 
uiincipal errors ascribed to him, are derived 
from his four Books irepiiApx&v, (de prineip- 
u$, on the first principles of human knowl- 
edge), and are (1) the pre-existence of hu- 
man souls, and their incarceration in mate- 
rial bodies, for offences committed in a for- 
mer state of being : (2) the pre-existonce of 
CkntV* human soul, and its union with the 
divine nature antorior to the incarnation of 
CKritt : (3) the transformation of our ma- 
terial bodies into ethereal ones, at the res- 
urrection : (4) the final recovery of all men 
and even devils, through the mediation of 
■Charitt. — Origen could number amon^ his 
pupils many eminent martyrs and divmes, 
Mnong whom Ftrmilianut of Cappadocia, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus^ and Dionysiu* the 
Great, bp. of Alexandria, are best known 
at the present day. — His life and history 
tre best related by Eu^eHut, Hist. Eccl, 
Vh, vi., passim; and by Jerome, de Viris 
lUustr., cap. 55, and ep. 41 or 65. The 
tmited worx of PampkUus and Eusehiut 
in defence of Origen, in six Books, is un- 
fortunately lost, except the first book, of 
which we have a translation by Rufinue, 
Epiphitmus, Haeres. 64, givee a philippic 
upon Origen and his followers. Photius, 
Biblioth. cxviii., affords us some knowledge 
of his lost works. — Origen was a most volu- 
minous writer. Eu9ebiu9 says he collected 
100 Epistles of Origen ; and that when 60 
years old, Origen pennitted stenographers to 
vrrite down his extempore discourses. — Be- 
sides these he composed eight Books against 
Celtut, in defence of Christianity, which are 
•till extant ; four Books irepl Apx^jv, extant 
in a Latin translation by Rujinut ; ten Books 
entitled Stromata, which are lost : his Hex- 
apla and Tetrapla, of which little remains ; 
and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, and the 
resurrection. But his principal works are ex- 
positions of the scriptures. It is said he 
wrote on every book in the Bible, except the 
Apocalypse. His allegorical mode of inter- 
preting scripture is described by Moaheim, 
m the next chapter. Origen** expositions 
are of three kinds ; (1) Homilies, or popu- 
lar lectures ; (2) Commentaries, divided into 
Books, which are full, elaborate, and learn- 
ed expositions ; (3) Scholia, or short notes, 



intended especially for the learned. A col- 
lection of Origen's Scholia, and scattered 
remarks on Scripture, compiled by Banl tho 
Groat and Chregary Nazianzen, is extant, 
bearinff the title of ^iXoKaXia. A large part 
of his Homilies and Commentaries are whol- 
ly lost, and some of the others have come to 
us only in the J^tin translation of Rt^muM. 
— The earlier editions of Origen's works are 
chiefly in Latin, and of little value. P. D, 
Huet, a Benedictine monk, first published, 
A.D. 1668, in 2 vols, fol., the expositorv 
works of Origen, Ghreek and Latin, with 
notes, and a valuable introduction entitled 
Origeniana. Bern, de Montfaueon, another 
Benedictine, collected and published what 
remains of his Hexupla and Tetrapla, Paris, 
1714, 2 vols, fol But the best edition of 
all his works, oxcept the Hexapla, is that of 
the Benedictines dharlee and CharU* Fm- 
eent, de U Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. fol. 
— ^The text of this edition, Gr. and Let., with- 
out the notes and dissertations, was vepub- 
lished by Obertkur, Wiirtzbuig, 1780-93, 15 
vols. 8vo. — ^Tbe principal OMxlem writers 
concerning Origen, besides Huet and the de 
la Rues, are TiUemant, Mem. k PHist. de 
TEglise, tom. iii.« p. 216-264. Boyle, Diet., 
art. Origene; Ca»e, Hist. Lit., vol. i., p. 
112, dec. Lardner, Credibility, pt. ii., voL 
ii., p. 161, dec. Httloiz, Defence of Ongen ; 
Dottctn, Histoire d*Oriffene, Paris, 1700, 
8vo. Moaikeim, de Reb. Christ., p. 605- 
680 ; Sdnroeekk, Eirchengeeeh., vol. iv., p. 
29-145. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol i., 
part iii., p. 1 1 72-1 214. Milner^e account of 
Origen, Eccl. Hist., cent iii., ch. 5^ 6, 15, is 
not impartial. — TV.] 

(10) [Julnu Africanua, for erudition, and 
as an interpreter of scripture, is ranked with 
CUmena Alex, and Origen; by SocrMtee, 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 35. The best ac- 
count of this distinguished man, is derived 
ftom Eusebitu, HisL Eccles., vi., c. 31, 
and Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 63. He was 
probably of Nicopolis, once called Emmaus, 
m Judea, and is supposed to have died, when 
a man in years, about A.D. 232.— Of hit 
life little is known, except that he once vis- 
ited Alexandria, to confer with Heraclas, 
head of the catechetic school after Origen ; 
and that, the city of Nicopolis having been 
burned about A.D. 221, Afrieanua was 
sent as envoy to the emperor, with a peti- 
tion that it might be rebuilt.— His principal 
work was Annals of the world, from the cre- 
ation down to A.D. 221, in five Books. 
This work, of which only fragmento now 
remain, was highly esteemed by the ancients, 
and was the basis of many similar works, 
namely, the Chronicons pf Etudiius, !%•• 
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writers and the martyrs; but his history is involved in much obscuri. 
ty.(ll) The writings now extant bearing the name of this great man, 
are not without season regarded by many as being either spuribus or at 
least corrupted. Gregoryy bishop of New Csesarea [in Pontus], was sur. 
named Thaumaturgusj on account of the numerous and distinguished mir- 
acles which he is said to have wrought. But few of hiB writings are now 
extant ; his miracles are questioned by many at the present day.(12) I 



edlut, MalalOf TkeophaneSf Cedremu, tnd 
othen. He was autoor of a letter to Aria- 
tides, nconcilin^ the two genealogies of our 
SaTioor. Of this work we have a long ex- 
tract in Etuebhut Hist. Eccl., i., 7, and a 
fragment in Rcu^*9 Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. 
iL, p. 115. Africatnu supposed Matthew 
to siTe the true deseent of Joeeph from Da- 
vid by SoUmen, and Luke to give his legal 
descent from the same by Nathan, accord- 
ing to the law for raising up seed to a de- 
ensed brother. Jaceb and Hdi, the two 
reputed fathers of Joseph, he supposed, were 
haif'brothere, having Uie same mother, but 
different Others ; and Heli dying childless, 
Jacob married his widow and begat Joseph, 
whom the law accounted as the son of the 
deceased Heli. — Another letter of Africor 
nus, addressed to Origen, is still extant in 
the works of Origen, toI. i., p. 10-12, ed. 
ie la Rue, The object of this letter is, to 
prove the history of Susannah spurious, and 
the work of some person much younaer than 
Daniel. His chief argument is, uiat the 
writer makes Daniel play upon the Greek 
words ffxlvoc and rpivoc, in Terses 64, 66, 
58, 59, while examining the witnesses 
a^nst Susannah. — Eustbius and others as- 
cribe to AfricamLs another and larger work, 
entitled Keordi. It is a miscellany, and un- 
worthy of a Christian divine. Valesius 
thinks Eusebius mistook, attributing the 
work of some pagan bearing the same name, 
to this Christian father. Others suppose it 
might have been written by Afrieanus, in 
bis youth, or before his conversion. Many 
fragments of it have been collected by The- 
vend, and published m his Collection of the 
writinffs of the ancient Greek mathemati- 
cians, Paris, 1693, fol.— TV.] 

(11) llie Benedictine monks have, with 
mat labour and erudition, endeavoured to 
dispel this darkness. See Histoire Litter. 
de la France, tom. i., p. 361, Ac, Paris, 
1733, 4to.~[Both Eustbius, Hist. Eccles., 
^., c. SO, 32, and Jerome, de Viris Illustr., 
c. 61, make him to have flourished in the 
reign of Scverus, A.D. 222. dec., and to have 
bemi a bishop, but of what city they could 
not learn. Subsequent writers were divided, 
some representing him as an Arabian bishop, 
and others as bishop of Ostia near Rome, 
whence he is sumamed Fortuensie, Per- 

You L— Y 



haps he spent part of his life in the East, and 
part in the West. That he was a martyr, 
IS generally conceded : though the poem of 
Pinidentius on the martyrdom of HippUytus, 
refers to another person, who was a Roman 
presbyter. — Eusebius, 1. c, ffives this ac- 
count of his writings : ** Besides many other 
works, he wrote a treatise concerning Eas- 
ter, in which he describes the succession of 
events, and proposes a paschal cycle of 16 
years ; the work terminates with the first 
year of the emperor Alexander," (Severus, 
A.D. 222). "His other vmtmgs which 
have riaclied me, are these : on tlM Hexae- 
meron** (Gen., ch. i.); **on what follows 
the Hexaemeron ; against Mardon ; on the 
Canticles ; on parts of Ezekiel ; concerning 
Easter ; against all the heresies.** Besides 
these, Jerome mentions his Commentaries on 
Exodus, Zechariah, the Psahns, Isaiah, Dan- 
iel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 
astes ; and tracts concerning Saul and the 
witch, Antichrist, the resurrection ; and his 
discourse in praise of our Lord and Saviour. 
Some other worits of Hippolutus are enu- 
merated in an inscription on the base of his 
statue, dug up near Rome in the year 1561 ; 
also by Photius, Biblioth., No. 121 and 122 ; 
and Ebedjesus, in Assemani, Biblioth. Ori- 
ent., tom. iii., pt. i. His Paschal Cycle is 
his only work that has come down to us en- 
tire. The dialogue concerning Christ and 
Antichrist, still extant, if reuly his, does 
him little credit as a theologian. The con- 
cluding part of his work against all the her- 
esies, still remains, and gives us the best ac- 
count we have, though a Uune one, of the 
heresy of Noelus. — All that remains of him, 
genuine and adulterated, and all that is as- 
cribed to him, are well edit^ by Fahridus, 
in two thin vohimes fol., Hamb., 1716-18. 
— For a more full account of him and his 
writings, besides the Histoire Litt. de la 
France, and Fahrieius, ad Hippol. Opera, 
see TilUmotU, Memoires a THist. Eccles., 
tom. iii., p. 104 and 309, drc. Com, Hist. 
Lit., vol. 1., p. 102, &c. Lardner, Credib., 
pt. ii., yol. ii., p. 69, &c. Schroeekh, Kir- 
chengesch., vol. iv., p. 164, dec. Neander^ 
Kirchenff., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1147, dtc.— TV.] 
(12) See Anton, van Dale, Preface to his 
book de Oraculis, p. 6. ISckroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch., vol. ii., p. 361, &c , and p. 380 
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could wish that many writings of Dum^sms^ bishop of Alexandria, were 
now extant ; for the few fragments which hare reached us, show that he 
was a man of distinguished wisdpm and mildness of disposition, and prove 
that the ancients used no flattery when they styled him Dionysius Ihe 
Great.(lS) Methodius was a man of piety, and had some weight of char* 

-392, and Xtfntner, Credtbilitr, pt ii., toL modems who ^Te ni his history, and 
ii., p. 450, dec. — Gregorv of new Ctswnt 
in rontus, whose original name was Tkeo- 
doms^ was bom of heathen parents at New 
Cflssarea near the beginning of this centary . 
His family was wealthy and respectable. 
After the death of his father, which was 
when he was foorteen years old, his mother 
and the children became nominally Chris- 
tians. But Gregory was a stranger to the 
Bible, and ambitions to make a figure in the 
world. About the year 231, he left Pontus, 
intending to study law in the famous law 
school at Berytos, but meeting with Origen 
at CsBsarea, he was induced to change his 
purpose. He applied himself to the study 
of the Bible, was baptized, assui^ed the 
name of Gregory, and continued under the 
instraction of Origen eight years, except that 
he fled to Alexandria for a short time to 
avoid persecution. He was now a devoted 
Christuuit and a man of great promise. On 
leaving Origen, he composed and read in a 
public assembly an eulogy on his instructer, 
m which he gives account of his own past 
life and of the manner in which Origen had al- 
lured him to the study of the scriptures, and 
changed all his views. Taking an affection- 
ate leave of his master, he returned to Pon- 
tus, and became bishop of his native city, 
New CBsarea, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. He was a laborious and 
successful pastor, and highlv respected for 
his talents and piety, as well as for numer- 
ous miracles which he is said to have wrought. 
When created bishop, he found but seven- 
teen Christians in his very populous diocese. 
When he died, there was only about the 
same number of pagans in it. He and his 
flock endured persecution in the year 250. 
He attended itio first council of Antioch, 
against Paul of Samosata in the year 264 
or 265, and died soon after. — Some account 
of him is given by EusebiuMf Hist. Eccles., 
▼i., 30, and vii., 14, 28. Jerome^ de Viris 
Illustr., c. 65, and £p. ad Magnum. But 
his great eulogists among the ancients, were 
the two brothers Banl the Great, and Greg' 
(fry Nyssen, whose grandmother sat under 
tlie mmistry of Greg. Thaum., and furnished 
her grandchildren with an account of hioL 
Basu speaks of him in his book on the Holy 
Spirit, and in his Epistles, No. 28, 110, 204, 
207, or 62, 64, 75, 63 ; and Nysaen^ in his 



merate his works, see TUUnunUt Memoiree 
— a THist. Eccl, tom. iv., p. 131, &c., and 
Notes sur St. Greg. Thaum., p. 47. Du 
Pint Nov. Bi>Iioth. des Aut. Eccles., UnL 
i., p. 184, dtc. Fabriduty BiUioth. Gr., 
vol. v., p. 247, dec. Ca»€r Qist. Lit.» voL L 
A. Neandett Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 1224^ 
dtc. Sckroeckht ubi supra, Lari., ubi so^ 
pra, and Mihiigr, Eccles. Hist, cent, iii., ch. 
18. — The only genuine woriu of Gregory, 
that are extant, are his Eulogy on OngeUf 
which has been mentioned; a Porafhroo^ 
on. EccUtioMttM ; a short Confesoum offakkf 
(the last pert of which some have ques- 
tioned) ; and a LetUr, containimr counsel 
for the titetment of the lapsed. — The spi»> 
ous works attributed to him, are, CofiUsiL 
ie Fide, with anathemas; — tn Anmmft*- 
tionem SaiieiiMeimoe — Moriae Sermmue 
tree ; in Saueta Tkeopkaniat sive de appari- 
tione Dei, et Christi Baptismo, Sermo ; de 
Anima disputatn ad Tatiannm ; Exponiio 
Fideij (^ ttara fUpoc ^w)> relating only to 
the Trinity. — ^All these were collected and 
published, with leaned notes, by Gercud 
Voesiua, Mayence, 1604^ 4to, and Paris, 
1622, fol., with the works of itfecortus. Bo- 
rn/ of Seleucia, and a tract of Zonaras^ sub- 
joined.— Tr.] 

(13) The history of Dionynue is carefully 
written by Ja, Baenage, Histoire de TEgUse, 
tome i., livr. ii., cap. 5, p. 68. — [He was 
probably bom of heathen parents, but eariy 
converted to the Christian faith by Origen^ 
under whom he had his education at .Mex- 
andria. He became a presbyter there ; and 
succeeded Heraclae^ as head of the cate- 
chetic school, about the year 232, and on 
the death of Heraclas, A.D. 248, he again 
succeeded him in the episcopal chair, which 
he fUled tiU his death in the year 265. We 
know little of his history while a catechist, 
except that he then read carefully all the 
works of heretics and pagans, and made him* 
self master of the controversiee of the day. 
iEuoeb., H. £., lib. vii., c. 7). As a bishop he 
was uncommonly laborious and faithful. He 
lived in stormy times, was called to almost 
continual contests with errorists, snd had 
little rest from persecution, in wluch he and 
his flock sufiered exceedingly. These suf* 
ferings are described in the copious extracts 
from nis writing preserved by EueebnUf in 



life of Gregory Thaum., inter 6pp. Greg, his Eccles. History, book vi. and vii. In 
Nyt., tom. iii., p. 536, &c. Among the theyear 249, the pagans of Alexandria made 
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acter ; but the few worics of his yet remaining, prove him not to have 
l)pen a man of an accurate and discriminating mina.(14) 

inmiTrectioii aninst the Christians, murdered ^raonality to his divine nature. IHomfmua 
several, assaulted, and plundered, and drove distinguished two perMOM, as well aa two 
into hiding-places most of the rest. The natures in Christ ; and affirmed that the ae* 



next year the general persecution under 
JDecius commenced, and Dionysitu was 
under arrest, and suffered much, with his 
flock, for a year and a half. Soon after his 
release, the pestilence began to lay waste 
the church and the city, and did not entirely 
cease till die end of twelve years. About 
the same time, Nepos an Egyptian bishop, 
embraced and disaeminated millenarian prin- 
ciples ; but was at length reclaimed by Duh 
njfnu§. The warm contest respecting the 
rebaptism of converted heretics, about the 
^rear 2S6, was submitted by both parties to 



tions and sufferings of the human nature 
could not be predicated of the divine nature. 
— NtttaiiM Alexander has a dissertation (Hist. 
Eccles., sacul. iii., Di^s. zix.), in vindication ' 
of the orthodoxy, though not of all the phra* 
seology of Dionyaius. — For a knowledge of 
the life and writings of DtonyntM, the chief 
original sources are Eutehiu9t Hist Eccles., 
1. vi., c. 29, 86, 40-42, 44-46 ; 1. vu., c. 1, 
4-11, 20-28. PnBpar. Evang., 1. xiv., c. 
28-27. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 69, and 
Prefetio ad Lib. 18, Comment, in Esaiam ; 
Aihemtuiut, de Sententia Dionysii ; and de 



him, and drew forth several able productions Synodi Nicsna Decretis ; BasU, de Spirita 



from his pen. Not long after, he had to 
withstand the Sabellians, in a long and ar- 
duous controversy. In the year 257, the 
persecution under Valerian commenced; 
and for about two years, Dianymta was in 
banishment, transported from place to place, 
and subjected to great sufferings. After his 
return, m the year 260, there was insurrec- 
tion among the pagans, and civil war and 
ftmine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely vras 
quiet restored, when this aged and faithful 
servant of God was solicitM to aid in the 
controvosy against Paxd of Samosata. His 
infirmities prevented his attending the coun- 
cil of Antioch in 266, where Paul was con- 
demned ; but he wrote his judgment of the 
controversy, sent it to the council, and died 
soon after, in the close of that year. — In hia 
controversy with the Sabellians, he was — to 
say the least — unfortunate. For in his zeal 
to maintain a veraonal diatincHon between 
the Father and the Son, he let drop expres- 
dons which seemed to imply, that the Utter bishop of Rome, on the peace' after the'per- 



Sancto, c. 29. Epist. ad Amphiloch., and 
Epist. ad Maximum. — Of his works, only 
two short compositions have come to us en- 
tire ; namely, his very sensible letter to Nth 
vaiian, (apud Eiueiii Hist. Eccles., vi., 
46), and his Epistola Canonica ad Baaili- 
dan, in which he gi^M hia ojnnion respecting 
the proper hour lor terminating the fast be- 
fore Easter, and the obligation of Christians 
to observe certain Jewish laws respecting 
personal uncleannesses. But we have val- 
uable extracts from many of his letters and 
books. Eueehiua gives portions of the fd- 
bwing ; namely, his epistle to GemutnuSf 
giving account of his flight and sufferiuffs 
m the Decian persecution. (H. E., vi., &^ 
and vii., 1 1 .>---Ep. to Pabitu bishop of An- 
tioch, describmg the sufferincs of his flock 
in the same persecution. (H. E., vi., 40^ 
42, 44.) — Ep. to Hemumnmony on the char- 
acters of the emperors Deciut and ValerittH. 
(H. E., vii., 1, 10, 23.)— Ep. to ^ ' 



was of another and an inferior nature to the 
former. This led the Sabellians to accuse 
him of heresy ; and a council assembled at 
Rome, called on him to explain hia views. 
He replied in several books or letters, ad< 



secut'ion of GaUue. (H. £. , vii., 4, 6. )— Ep. 
to DomiHua and Dtdymus, describing the 
Decian persecution at Alexandria, (H. E., 
vii., 11.) — Ep. to IKerax, describing the se- 
dition at Alexandria, (H. E.,vii., 21.) — Ep. 



dressed to Dionynus bishop of Rome, which to Sixhu bishop of Rome, on rebaptism of 

pretty well aatisfied his contemporaries, heretics,, and on the Sabeltians, (H. E.» viL 

Afterwards, when the Ariane claimed him, 5, 6.) — ^Anoyier ep. to the same, on rebap- 

AthtmoMtug came forth in vindication of his tism, &c., (n. E., vii., 9.) — Ep. to Pkile- 

orthodoxy. Dr. Moaheim, (de Rebus Chris- nunij a Roman presbyter, on the same sub- 

tianor., p^696, dec), supposes that Dio- ject, (H. E., vii., 7.) — Ep. to Dionynu*^ 



njf»ius differed from the orthodox on the one 
hand, and from Sabellius on the other, in the 
follovrinfl manner. They all agreed, that in 
Jesua Christ, two nainree, the human and 
the divine, were united. The orthodox 
maintained, that both naturea constituted 
but one perioon, and denied person 
the human nature. SaJbeUiuo admit 



then a presbyter at Rome, on the aame sub- 
ject, and concerning Novatian, (H. £., vii., 
7, 8.) — Two Books against Nefot and the 
Mitlenarians, on the promises to the saints 
in the Apocalypse, th« nature of that book, 
and iu author, (H. E., vii., 24, 25.)— Ep. to 
to his own flock, after the plague, consolatory, 
the (H. E., vii., 22.) — Libri iv. de Natura, 



imion of two natures in Christ, but denied against Epicurean doctrines, dedicated to 
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§ 6. Of the Latin writers of this century, Cyprian bishop of Carthage^ 
deservedly stands first. The epistles and tracts of this distinguished aiyl 
eloquent man, breathe such a spirit of ardent piety, that almost no one 
can read them without feeling his soul stirred within him« Yet Cyprian 
would doubtless have been a better writer, if he had been less studious of 
rhetorical ornaments, and a better bishop, if he had been more capable of 
controlling his temper and of discriminating between truth and error. (15) 



Dis son, iEuwb., Prop. ETftOg., xiv., 23- 
87.) — Athatuuius tlso nve« extXBcts from 
▼uious of his works.— £u«0&ti(# mentions 
seTeral works of Dionytius, from which he 
gives no eztrscts, (H. E., vi., 40, and yii., 
26); namely, Epistles to the brethren m 
Egypt, de Poenitentia — ^to Camdius bishop 
of Rome, de Poenitentia — to his own chwrcht 
a monitory epistle — to Origen, on Martyr- 
dom — to the brethren of LoMUcear-^io the 
brethren in Armenia — to Cornelius bishop 
of Rome, concerning Novation — to the 
brethren at Rome, three epistles concerning 
the office of a deacon, concerning peace, and 
de PcBnitentia — to the confessors at Rome, 
who favoured Novation — to the same, after 
they returned to the church, two letters — to 
Sixtus and the church at Rome, on rebaptiam, 
dec. — ^to Dionysitu ofRonu, concerning Im- 
eian — and vanous Paschal Epistles, (a spe- 
cies of pastoral letters), addressed to Fla- 
vins — to Domitius and Didymus — to his oton 
presbyters--'^ his flock, after the persecution 
of Valerian — to the brethren in Egypt, dec.] 
(14) iMethodius, Patarensis, Eubulius, 
was bp. of 01yD^>us, or of Patara, in Lycia, 
and afterwards of Tyre. He lived during 
the last half of the third century ; and died a 
martyr, at Chalcis in Oreece, probably A.D. 
811, during the Diocletian persecution. Je» 
rom£j (de Viris Illustr., c. 83), ranks him 
among the popular writers, and commends 
him especially for the neatness of his style ; 
but Socrates, (in his Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 
13), represents him as one of those low and 
contemptible scribblers, who endeavour to 
bring themselves into notice by assailing the 
characters of their superiors. His works, as 
enumerated by Jerome, are (1) Two Books 
against Porphyry, (a large work, now lost) 
--<2) Feast of the Ten Vir^ns, (a dialogue 
of pious females, in praise ofcefibacy. It is 
still ertant, though perhaps corrupted ; but 
it does its author little credit)---(3) On the 
resurrection of the body, against Origen, 
opus egregium. (It is but an indifferent 
work ; much of it is preserved by Epipha- 
nius, Hsres. Iziv. PhoHus, Bibl. cczzziv., 
dec.)— <4) On the Witch of Endor, aninst 
Origen; (not extant) — (5) On free will (and 
the origin of evil ; not ficom matter, but from 
abuse of human liberty. Extracts from it 
mmain)— (6) Commentaries on Genesis and 



Canticles, (ahnost wholly lost) — (7) Many 
other popular works, (not described by Je- 
rdme). — fhe works of Methodius, so far as 
the^ remain, were edited with those of Am- 
pkdochxus and Andreas Cretensis, by Fran' 
cis Combefis, Paris, 1644, fd. But the 
Feast of Virgins first appeared in the original 
Greek, in Combefis, Auctar. noviss. Bibhoth. 
Patr. GrsBc., part i. — Several discourses of 
the yOMJo^i Methodius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in the 9th century, have been ascribed 
to the senior Methodius, — Tr.J 

(16) {Thasdus CactUus Cyprianus was 
bom of heathen parents, and probably about 
the year 200, at Carthage in Africa. He 
was rather dissipated, but was a man of ge- 
nius, and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 
244 or 245 he was converted to Christianity, 
by CactUus a presbyter of Carthage, whose 
name he assumed. An account of his con- 
version, we have in his tract, de Gratia Dei, 
ad Donatum. As soon as he became a 
Christian, he distributed all his property in 
charity to the poor, devoted himself^rnuch to 
the study of the Bible and of his favourite 
author TertuUian, and showed a zeal and 
earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 
was made a presbyter a few months after his 
conversion, and was advanced to the episco- 
pal chair in the year 248. As a bishop he 
was indefatigable and efficient. Few men 
ever accompUshed so much in a long life, as 
Cyprian dia in the ten years of his episco- 
pacy. In the year 250 the Decian persecu- 
tion obliged him to leave Carthage, and live 
in concMlment for more than a year. Du- 
ring his exile he wrote 89 epiailes, which 
are extant, addressed to his church, to its 
officers collectively or individually, to other 
bishops, and to various individuals. On his 
return to Carthage A.D. 251, he had much 
to do to collect and rebate his flock : a 
controversy arose respecting the reception of 
the lapsed to Christian fellowship ; and Cy- 
prian had personal contests with some of ms 
presbyters, who were opposed to him. He 
was also drawn into the Novatian contro- 
versy. The persecution was soon after re- 
newed by the emperor Gallus; and pesti- 
lence and famine spread wide; and incur- 
sions of barbarians from the desert laid waste 
the back country. Cyprian wrote and 
preached incessantly ; and in the year 253» 
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The Dialogue of Mtnudus PeUx^ which he entitled OetavhUf answers the 
arguments by which the Christians were commonly attacked by their ad- 
versaries, in a manner so spirited and so handsome, that it cannot be dis- 
regarded except by those who are willing to be ignorant of the state of 
the church in this century,(16) The seven Books of Amobttts, the Afri. 
can, against the GentUes^ are more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without both pleasure and profit. Yet 
this rhetorician, who was superficial in his knowledge of Christian doc- 



called a eouncil and roiued up the African 
chiuches to ^n^t efforts for redeeming 
Christian captiTes. For-seyeral yean he 
waa meet lalxxrioualj employed in preach- 
ing, compoeiiur tracts, and directing the ec- 
^clesiastiod affairs, not only of CarUiage and 
Africa, but of other countries. In the year 
S57, the persecution under Valerian broke 
out, and Cyprian was banished to Curubis. 
Tlie persecution was se?eTe in Africa : many 
were imprisoned, condemned to the mines, or 
put to death. Cyprian gaye what aid he 
cooM to his suffering brethren. The next 
year, A.D. 258, he was recalled from ban- 
ishment, summoned before the new goy- 
emor, Maxtmutt and condemned to be be- 
beaded.^-Cyprtan liyed but 12 years after 
he embraced Christianity, and during 10 of 
these he was incessantly engaged in active 
duties. It was impossible therefore, that he 
should become a Yery learned theologian. 
Though a man of genius, he was not a meta- 
physician or philosopher, and seems not 
lonned for abstruse speculations. He was 
an orator and a man of business, rather than 
a profound scholar. The practical part of 
Chiistianity, and the order and discipline of 
the church, most enga^ his attention. Nat- 
uzaDy ardent, and ponng daily oyer the wri- 
tings of TertulHanf he imbibed yeiy much 
the spirit and the principles of that gloomy 
Montanist : and haying high ideas of episco- 
pal power, and great intrepidity of character, 
ne was an energetic prelate, and a severe 
disciplinarian. — ^Thebest original sources for 
the history of this distinguished man, are his 
own numerous letters and tracts, and the 
Passio S. Cypriani, or account of his mar- 
tyrdom, written by Pontius, one of his dea- 
cons. He is very honourably mentioned by 
many of the fathers ; and Gregory Naz. wrote 
a {Mtofessed eulogy of him. Tne modems 
also, especially the Catholics and the English 
Episcopalians, haye written elaborately con- 
ceining his history, his works, and his opin- 
ioDs. See bp. Pearson^s Annales Cyprian- 
ici, and If. VodfweWa Dissertationes Cypri- 
anicae, in the Oxford edition of Cyvrtan's 
works, 1682; Ti(2ef}um/,Mdmoires— aPHis- 
toixe Edcles., tom. It., p. 19, dec., and Notes 
mu St. Cyprien, p. 10, dec. ; Pntd, Maran^ 
YiU S. Cypiiani, prefixed to 0pp. Cypr., ed. 



Paris, 1726, p. 38-134; and J. MUner'a 
Church Hist., cent, iii., ch. 7-16.— -His 
works consist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Trea- 
tises, which are accounted genuine. Tliey 
are nearly all practical, — ^hortatory, contro- 
yersial, and official or friendly letters. — His 
style is neither perspicuous nor chaste, but 
ardent and animated. He and LaetanHus^ 
it has been said, were the fathers of eccle- 
siastical Latinity. — ^The earher editions of 
his works by Eratmua and others, arranged 
his letters in Books, without regard to their 
dates or subjects. The edition of Pamelnu, 
\^, republished by RigalUuM, 1664, at- 
tempted to arrange them in chronological 
order. The Oxford edition by bp. Fell, 1 682, 
fol., perfected this arrangement. The edi- 
tion prepared by Baluze, and published >by 
PruaeTitiiu Maran, Paris, 1726, fol., retains 
the order of Pamelius. The two last are 
the best editions. — Tr."] 

(16) [Minucius Felix was a respectable 
Christian barrister at Rome, and is supposed 
to have been contempoiaiy with TeriMlHan^ ' 
and to haye flourished about the year 220. 
He is mentioned by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., 
c. 68, and by LaetanHus, Institut. Diyinar., 
1. i., c. 11, and 1. y., c. 1. Little is known 
of his history. His elegant Dialogue, be- 
tween CaciliuM a pagan and OetamuM a 
Christian, recounts tne principal arguments 
urged for and against Christianity at that 
time, in a clear, concise, and forcible man- 
ner. The Latinity is pure and elegant. Je- ' 
rome informs us that another tract, de Fato 
yel contra Mathematicos, was ascribed to 
him ; but from its style, it was probably not 
his. This tract is now lost. In the middle 
ages, the Octamus ofMtnueiue was mistaken 
for the 8th Book (Liber Octayus) of Amobi" 
u* ; and it was so pablished in the earlier 
editions. It has been oAen republished. ThB 
best editions, cum notis yariorum, are those 
of Gronovitu, Leyden, 1709, 8yo ; and of 
Davis, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8yo. 
The (Germans are fond of the edition of Cel- 
larius, 1698, 8vo, republished by LMer 
1760, and by Emestt, 1773, 8yo.— It has 
been translated mto French, Dutch, and 
English; the last, by Reeves, among his 
Apologies in defence of the Christian reli- 
gion, yol. ii, Lond., 1709, 8to.— 2V.] 
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trinesy has intermixed great errors and great truths, and has set forth a 
strange philosophical land of religion, very different from that ordinarUj 
received.(17) The writers of less eminence, I leave to be learned from 
those who have professedly enumerated the learned men among Chris- 
tiaa8.(18) 



(17) [Amolnuat Benior, was a teacher of 
zhetoric at Steca in Africa, during the xeign 
of DioclaiMn. See Jenmu^ de Vina Dlnstr., 
c. 79. He was at firat an open adrenaiy of 
the 'Chriatian reUffioii, but at lenoth being 
fuHj oonyinced ofita truth, he undertook to 
defend it in a learned and eUboiate worit. 
But, either hia knowledge of Chriatianity was 
then very Umited, or he had itudied the 
Scriptures only in private, and without seek- 
ing instnieiion from the Christian teachers, 
for he entertained many singular opinions. 
Terame reports, (Chron. ad. ann. xz. Con- 
atantini), uat when Amobuu applied to the 
bishop for baptism, the latter refuaed him, 
fiNKu doabts of the sincerity of his conver- 
sion ; and that Amebuu wrote hia book to 
satisfy the mind of the bishop, 
is called in question by some. 
Credibility, dec., pt. ii., vol. iv., p. 7, and 
JVeander, Ktichengesch., vol. i., p. 1161, 
dec He probably wrote in the beginning 
of the 4th century, and died perhaps about 
A.D. SaS.^The best early editions of his 
work, sre those printed at Leyden, 1661 and 
1657, 4to. The latest edition is that of 
Orellt Lips., 1816, 8vo, in 3 parts, with an 
Appendix, 1817, 8vo.— Tr.] 

(18) [The following notices of other lead- 
ing men in this century, may be interesting 
to the literary read«^ 

CstKs, a learned ecdesisatic of Rome, in 
the begionine of this century, is mentioned 
by J^romi, die Viris Illustr., c. 69, and is 
qootsd repeatedly by Ewebius, In his work 
agnnsi Iroculus the liontanist, he sssailed 
the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epistles to 
St. Paul. Eu9£b^ H. E., ii., 25, iu., 88, 
aadvi.f20. He has been supposed by some 
to be the author of the book against jtrtmuNi, 
quoted by EusA,, H. £., v., 88. 

Just before A.D. 800, TfuophikLB bp. of 
Antioch, Awc^Im bp. of Casarea in Pal- 
'eatine, and PolycraU* bp. of Ephesos, called 
councils on the contiwversy reelecting East- 
er day, and composed synodic epistles. See 
JsroiM, de Yins lUustr., c 48-46, and Eu- 
Mb., H. E., v., 28 and 85. From the epistle 
of Polyeratea, valuable extucta are maoe bj 
Jtnau, 1. c, and Euteb^ H. £.^ iily 31, 
and v., 34. 

At the commencement of thia century, 
lived Heradiiuty Mmmus, Candi'dug, Ap- 
fjon, Sisiui, and AraHanuMy, who were die> 
tinguished as writers, according to JeronUf 
de Viris Ilhists.,e. 46-61, and Eu$a., H. £^ 



v., 87. — HeradUiu commented on Faol's 
Epistles; Mainmta wrote concerning the 
origin of evil, (ircp2 r^f DAqc, from which wo 
have a considerable extract, in Euseh,, Prae- 
par. Evang., vi, 83) ; CtmdidmsMndApmim 
explained tiie Hexaemeroo, or six days' 
work, Gen., ch. i. ; Sextus wrele on the ibb- 
uneetion; end Arabiamu cooposed aoae 
doctrinal tncts. 

JudoBy of the same age, undertook a cen- 
potation of the 70 weeks of Daniel ; and 
brought down his history of events to A.D. 
803. See Jeraau, de Viris lUnstr., c 68, 
and Eu»A.y H. £., vi., 7. 

AmmonxiLt was probably an Egyptiaa 
Christian, nearly contemporary with Origtn ; 
and not the apostate philosopher AmmommB 
This acconnL Saeca$ under whom Origen, studied, thou^ 
See Lturdner! confounded with him by Euaeb., H. £., vl^ 
19, and by Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 55. 
See Fabncmt, Biblioth. Gr., iv., p. 161 and 
173, and Mothemj de Keb. Christiannc., p^ 
881, dLc. He wrote a book on the agree- 
ment of Moses with Jesus, which ia lostt snd 
a Harmony of the four Gospels, which is 
supposed to be one of those still extant in 
the Biblioth. Max. Patrum. But whether 
the larger Harmony, in torn, ii., pt. ii., or the 
amaller, in torn, iii., is the genuine wodt, has 
been doubted. See Larinerf Cnedibility, 
dec., pt. ii., vol. ii., p. 106, dtc. 

Tnfpken, a, disciple of Origen, is said 
by Jerome (de Viris lUustc., c. 57) to have 
been very learned in the scriptures, sad to 
have written many epiatles and tracta, and 
narticulariy a treatise ooaoeming the red 
heifer, in the book of Nunu, ch. xix. ; and 
another, on the dividing of the birds, in Abnu> 
ham*8 ascrifice, Gen. xv., 10. Nothixig of 
his is extant. 

SymnuLcku, originallya Samaritan, then 
a Jew, and at last an £bionite Christian, 
nvo a free translation of the O. T. into 
Greek ; and alao defended the principles of 
the Ebionitea, ia n Commentary on Mat- 
thew*a GospeL See Etueb., H. £., vi.» 17. 

Nareietue was made bp. of Jerusalem 
AJ). 196. After four years of faithful ser- 
vice, he waa falsely accuaed of immoral con- 
duct ', and, though generally accounted in- 
nocent, he vohintarSy abdicated his office, 
and lived in retirement till A.D. 816, when 
he naumed hia office and continued in it till 
his marWrdom, AD. 387. It is stated, tha 
he was then 116 yean old. See Euaeb., H 
£., VL^ c. 9^ 10, lU 
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Alexander mceeeded JVamvtttt, A.D. 
S87, and held the chair 14 yean. This em- 
inent man was biriiop of a chnich in Oappa* 
docia, when called to the see of Jerosaiem. 
He was a ereas patron of Origen; and 
wrote severu epistles, from which extracts 
are preserred. After important sernces to 
the ehiiKh, he died a martyr, A.D. 251. 
See Jerome, de Viris IIHistr., c. 6S, and 
Eue^., H. E., Ti., II, 14» 19, 36, 99, and 
46. 

Fmmlum, hp. of Ctesarea in Ceppado- 
Gia, was a disciple and a neat admirer of 
Or^en. He was a man m high eminence 
in the cborch, and died at Tarsus, on his 
way to the second council of Antioch against 
PmU of Samosata, about A.D. 266. A long 
and able epistle of his to Cyprian, on the 
rebaptism of Heretics, is preserred in a 
Latin translation, among the works of Cyp- 
rian, Ep. 75. See Euseh., H. E., yi., 86, 
27, 46, and Tii., 6, 29. 

PofUnuj a deacon of Caitiiage, attended 
Cyprian at his death, and wrote an account 
of his martyrdom, which has reached us, 
though perhaps interpolated. It is prefixed 
to Cypmit*s works, and is found in JStttnorf , 
Acta Selects Martyrum. See Jerome, de 
Viris nhstr., c. ^. — PotUme himself, it is 
said, suflered martyrdom shortly after ; of 
which an account is extant, professedly writ- 
ten by his fellow-deecon ViUeriua ; apud Bo- 
hueii Miseell., tom. ii., p. 124. 

Comeliiu, bp. of Rome, was elected June 
2, A.D. 251, in opposition to Nonatian ; and 
after 15 months, died in banishment at Cen- 
tmifcellae, (Ciyiia-Vecchia), Sept. 14, A.D. 
252. In the woiks of Cyprian, there sre 
extant two epistles of Cornditu to Cyprian, 
and ten ep. of Cyprian to Cornelius. Cyp- 
rian describes him (Ep. 52, ed. Balux.) as 
an unimpeachable chuacter, a pious, sensi- 
ble, modest man, well qualified to be a bish- 
op. Jerome, (de Viris lUustr., c. 66), men- 
tioBs fitrar epistles of Cornelius to FaHua bp. 
of Antioch ; and Euteh. gives us a lonff and 
valuable extract fipom one of them, n. £., 
Ti., 43.— See Bower's Lives of the Popes, 
ToL i. 

Naoadan, first a presbyter, and then the 
schismatical bp. of BLome, wrote, (according 
to JermnOy de Viris lUustr., e. 70), de Pss- 
■cha ; de Sabbatho ; de Circomcisione ; de 
Sacerdote ; de Oratione ; de Cjbis Judaicis, 
(extant, inter 0pp. TerhtUiana) ; de Instan- 
tia ; de Attalo ; de Trinitate, (a. large book, 
being an abcidgment of a work of TertuUian, 
flslans, inter l5pp. Tertul.)t uid many other 
wodcs. An epistle written by him to Cyp- 
lian, m the name of the Roman clergy, A.D. 
250, is Kkewise extant, (inter 0pp. Cypri- 
mif ep. 81, ed. BahB.X and shows that he 



was a man of talents, and a good writer. 
His rival, ComeHus, describes him as a very 
bad man ; see Euseb., H. £., vii., 43. 

Stephen, bp. of Rome, A.D. 258-257, is 
dnefly famous for his presumptuous attempt 
to excommunicate Cvprian uid many other 
bidiops of Africa and the East, for rebapti- 
zing converted heretics. See Euseb., Hist. 
Eccl., vii., 2-5, 7. Cyprian, Ep. 70^75. 
Bower* s Lives of the Popes, vol. i. 

Sixfus IL, bp. of Rome A.D. 257, 258, 
and a martyr, was more conciliatory than his 
predecessor. Euseb., vii., 5, 9; Bower's 
lives of the Popes, vol. i.-^Various suppoe- 
ititious writings sre extant under his name. 
The most noted is a series of 460 moral Ap- 
othegms, trsnslated by i{«/!iiii#. Jtrome,{ifm 
Ezek., c. 18, and elsewhere), and Augustine, 
(Retract., 1. ii., c. 42), pronounce them the 
work of Sixtus, a pagan philosopher ; which 
they probably are, notwithstanding U. G. 
Sieber, their editor, (Lips.,. 1725, 4to), has 
laboured hard to fix them on this Roman 
bishop. 

Dwnysius, bp. of Rome A.D. 250-269, 
was a learned man, and a good bishop. See 
Basil, ep. 220, and de Sn. Sancto, c. 29. 
Euseb,, n. E., vii., 7. He wrote an ep. 
asainst the Sabellians, of which Athanasius 
(de Synodi Nicaenae Decretis) has preserved 
an extract ; also an ep. to Dim«tu# of Alex- 
andria, acquainting aim with the dissatislac- 
tion of a cdoncil of bishops at Rome, with 
some expressions concerning the Trinity 
used by that patriarch, and requesting of him 
an explanation ; which was given in four 
Letters or Bookis. il(AaiiafnM,pfo.senten- 
tia Dionys. Alex., and Euseb., H. E., vii., 
96. — See Bower^s Lives of the Popes, vol. i 

Moiehion, a presbyter and a teacher of phi- 
losopby at Antioch. He greatly distinguish- 
ed himself in the third council against Pom/ 
of Samosata, A.D. 289. Two previous 
councils had been unable to convict the 
crafty heretic; but in tfais^ Makkaon en- 
countered him in preaence of the council, 
while stenographers took doiva their ^. 
lo^oe. Pwal was now convicted ; and ^ 
Dialogue was published. Euaeibms, H. E., 
vii., 29. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 71. 

Comimoiumas, a Christian poet, was prob- 
acy an African and contemporary, or neariy 
so, with Cyprian. See DodweWs Diss, de 
aetate Commodiani. He bad a smattering 
of Greek and lAtin learning ; bat was a 
weak, thoug^ weU-maaaing man. Hia book 
comprises eighty paragnphs, called Instroe- 
tiona. It is written acroetically, and in a 
loose kind of hexamelar. The style is rode, 
and the matter trite. The first half of the 
book is directed against the psgans ; next he 
aseails the unbelieving Jmn ; and then at. 
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tempta to instnict all classes of Christians, 
and all ranks of ecclesiastical functionaries. 
It was first published by Rigaltiut, subjoin- 
ed to CyyriaiCt works, A.D. 1650; and 
■gain in 1666. The editions with notes, hj 
JSchuriHUuch, 1710, and of Davis, subjoined 
to his Minutius Felix, Cambr., 1711, 8vo, 
are the best. 

AtuUoUus, a yeiy scientific ecclesiastic of 
Alexandria, who, by his address, once deliy- 
•red his townsmen from a siege. He was 
made bishop of Laodicea in Syria, about 
A.]). S70, and published cmwiu for ascer- 
taining Easter, horn which Eusebins, (H. 
E., vii., 32), has preserved an extract ; and 
Institutes of Arithmetic, in ten books, of 
which some fragments still remain. — >£«#«- 
Hus (1. c.) gives a lon^ account of him. 
See also Jerome^ de Yins lUustr., c. 73. — 
What remains of his works, has been pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat., by Bucherius, in his 
Boctrina Temporum, Antw., 1634, fol. 

Arekelaus, bishop of Carrha in Mesopo- 
tamia, flourished about A.D. 278. He wrote 
in Syriac his disputation with Manes the 
bereuc; which was early tnmslated into 
Greek, and thence into Latin. See Jerome, 
de Yiris lUostr., c. 72. A large part of the 
Latin copy, was first published by VaUsiua, 
subjoined to SocraUs, Historia £ccles., af- 
terwsids, U^ether with what remains of the 
Qieek, by Zaeeagnhu, in his Collection of 
rare works of the Greek and Latin church, 
Rome, 1698, 4to, p. 1-102: and lastly, by 
Fabriciu$t ad finem 0pp. S. Hippolyti, 2 
vols. fol. 

Pierius, a presbyter, and perhaps, cate- 
chist of Alexandria. He was of OrigerCa 
school, very learned in the Scriptures, and 
wrote many discourses and exp<Mitions in a 
neat and aimple style. He was called Origen 
Junior. His long discourse on the prophet 
Hosea,' is particularly noticed by Jerome. 
PhoHus (Biblioth. cxix.) mentions twelve 
books of his expositions. He was of an as- 
cetic turn, livea considerably into the fourth 
century, and spent his latter years at Rome. 
Nothing of his remains. See Jeromt, de 
Viris lUustr., c. 76, and Eusehtus, H. E., 
Tii., 32. 

Theognostuif of Alexandria, a friend of 
Oriftn, and perhaps successor to PieriuM 
in the catechetic school. He wrote seven 
books of Hypotyposes *, of which Phothu 
(Biblioth. cvi.) has preserved an abstract. 
PhoHiu deemed him heretical, in regard to 
the Trinity : but Atharianus makes quotar 
tions from him, in confutation of the Arians. 
See Fahrieius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. ix., p. 408. 

LaeiaMf a learned presbyter of Antioch. 
He adhered for some tune to Paul of Samos- 
ata. To him most of the churches from 



Syria to Constantinople, were nidebted lot 
conected copies of the Septuaffint. Jerome 
mentions him as the author of several theo 
lineal tracts and letters ; and a confession 
of faith, drawn up bv him, is still extant, ia 
Socrates, Hist. Eccfes., 1. ii., c. 10, and in 
Waleh^s Biblioth. Simbol. Yetos, p. 29, dec. 
He was a very pious man, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Nicomedia, A.D. 811. — See £i»- 
sehius, H. E., viii., 13, and ix., 6, and Je- 
rome^ de Yiris Illustr., c. 77. 

Hesyckius, an Emtian biahop and mar- 
tyr, was frmoous at the same period for set- 
ting forth correct copies of the Septuagint in 
Egypt. Whether he was that Hesychhie, 
who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, still 
extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, 
A.D. 311. See Euseb., H. E., viii., 13, and 
Fdbrieius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. iv., p. 554, dec. 

Pamphylus the martyr, was a native oi 
Berytus, but a presbyter of Cesarea in Pal- 
estine, where he established a school, and 
collected a theological library, which has 
been of immense service to the Christian 
world. This library afforded to EusebiuSt 
Jerome, and many others, the means of be- 
coming learned divines, and of benefiting 
the world by their writings. To this estab- 
lishment, ecclesiastical mstory and biblical 
learning, are peculiariy indebted. ^Pompi^- 
lus was a pupil of rierius, an admirer of 
Origen, and tlie great friend and patron of 
Ettsehius . He transcribed most of the works 
of Origen, with his own hand ; and he com- 
posed a bioffiaphy and vindication of Oiigen, 
m "five books, to which Eusebius mided a 
sixth book. Only the first book is now ex- 
tant ; and that in a Latin translation of JRm- 
finus, printed inter Opp. Originis, — Pam- 
phylus took great paina to multiply and spread 
abroad correct copies of the Holy Scriptures. 
— His life was written by Euseiius, in three 
books, which are lost. He suffered martyr- 
dom, A.D. 309, at CsMarea in Palestine. 
See Eusebius, de martyribus Palsatinia, c. 
10 and 7, and H. £., vi., 32, vii., 32, and 
viii., 13. Jerome, de Yiris lUustr., c. 75. 

Vietonnus, bishbp of Petavio in Upper 
Pannonia, (Petau m Steyermark,) wrote 
Commentaries on Gen., Exod., Levit, Isa., 
Ezek., Habak., Eccles., Cantic, and the 
Apocalypse ; also a book against all the Her- 
esies. He died a martyr, A.D. 303. Je- 
rome says, he understood Greek better than 
Latin ; and therefore his thoughts are good, 
but his style bad.— Dr. Cave (Histor. lit., 
vol. i.) published a fragment of his Com- 
mentary on Genesis. Whether &e Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, now extant un- 
der his name, be Aie, has been much doubt- 
ed ; because this comment is opposed to 
Cbiliasm, whereas Jerome (de Yins lUusti., 
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4 1. State of Christian Theology. — § 3. Sources of the Mrstical Theologj.— ^ 3. Thence 
the Monks and Erenutes.— 9 4. Attention to the Holy dcriptares.^ 5. Origen^s Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation. — ^ 6. Other Interoreters. — 4 7. State of Doffmatic Theologr. 
— ^ 8. Moral or Pmcucal Theology.^^ 9. Polemic Divines.^ 10. Faults of the Dis- 
putants.— ^ 11. Spurious Books.— ^ 13. The Chiliastic Controversy.—^ 13. Contro- 
versy respecting the Baptism of Reclaimed Heretics. — ^ 14. Disputes concerning Origen. 

§ 1. To the common people, the principal truths of Christianity were 
explained in their purity and simplicity, and all subtilties were avoided ; 
nor were weak and tender minds overloaded with a multitude of precepts.(l) . 
But in their schools, and in their books, the doctors who cultivated iitera. 
ture and philosophy and especially those of Egypt, deemed it elegant and 
exquisite, to subject divine wisdom to the scrutiny of reason, or rather to 
bring under the precepts of their philosophy, and to examine metaphysi. 
cally, the nature of the doctrines taught by Christ. At the head of this 
class of divines was Origen, who being fascinated with the Platonic phi. 
losophy, ventured to apply its laws to every part of religion, and persuaded 
himself that the philosophy-which he admired, could assign the causes and 
grounds of every doctrine, and determine its precise form and nature.(2) 

c. 18) says, that Victorinus/aixwred the sen- 
timents of Nepo9 and the Chiliasts. — See 
Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 74.— TV.] 

(1) See Origen, in Prof, libror. de Prin- 
cipiis, torn, i., Opp., p. 49, and lib. i., de 
Piincip., cap. vii., p. 69, ed. de la Rue; also 
Gregory Neocssar. E^sitio Fidei, p. 11, 
ppp., ed. G. VossiL 

(2) In his Stromata, which are lost, and 
in^ his work de PrincipHSf which is preserved 
in the Latin translation of Itufinue. — [See a 
long note of Dr. Mosheimt on the philosophy 
and the theolo^ of Origen, in his Conmient. 
de Rebus Chnstianor., p. 604, &c. — It does 
not appear that Origen resarded reason or 
philoeopl^ as of higher authority than reve- 
lation. He believM indeed that there is a 
true philosoplyr as well as a ieilse, and that 
the dictates of the former are to be received 
and confided in. But he also believed that 
the scriptures contain a divine revelation, 
which is to be received and followed with 
implicit confidence ; and that no philosophy 
is true which contradicts the plam declara- 
tions of the scriptures. At the same time 
he believed, that the scriptures for the most 
part only state the simple truths and facts of 
religion, without explaining the grounds end 
reasons of them ; and that they state these 
tmths and facta in a plain and popular man« 

Vol. L— Z 



ner, without acquamtinff us with the meta- 
physical nature of the subjects. In his opin- 
ion, it was the proper business of reason or 
philosophy to investisate more fully the 
causes and grounds ofthese religious truths 
and facts, and to examine and determine 
their metaphysical nature. — Such, it ap- 
pears, were Cfrigen^a fundamental principles. 
And how few are they, who in this or in any 
age, have adopted more consistent views 1 
Yet he erred ; and erred, just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too 
confidently on the correctness and certainty 
of what he regarded as the conclusions of 
true philosophy. For an illustration of the 
nature and extent of Origen* a errors, let it 
be observed, that in the beginning of his 
book de Principiis, ^ 3, p. 47, he gives the 
following list of fundamental truths, which 
he considers as plainly taught in the serin- 
tores, and of course as never to be called in 
question ; viz. (1) There is one God, the 
creator and father of all. (2) He, in these 
last davs, sent Christ to call first the Jews 
and then also other people. (3) Jeau9 
Christ was becotten of &e Father before all 
creatures, and ne aided (was the instrument 
of) the Father in the whole work of creation. 
(4) The same Christ becoming man, was 
incarnate, though he was God ; and having 
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He must be acknowledged, indeed, to have proceeded in this matter, for the 
most part, with timidity and modesty; but his example sanctioned this 
&ulty mode of treating theology, and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he established, and to become very licentious in explaining divine truths 
according to the dictates of philosophy. To these divines as the parents, 
that species of theology which is called philosophic or scholastic^ owes its 
birth ; but it afterwards assiuned various forms, according to the capacity 
and erudition of the men who delighted in it. 

§ 2. It is a singular circumstance, that another species of theology vrhich 
has been denominated mysUCy and which has a natural tendency to destroy 
Ihe former, originated from the same sources, and nearly at the same time 
Its authors are unknown ; but its causes and the process of its formation 
are manifest. Its originators assumed that well-known doctrine of the 
Platonic school, which was approved also by Origen and his folbwers, that 
a portion of the dxcine nature was difused through aU human souls ; or to 
express the same thing in other words, that reason in us is an emanation 
from (rod himself f and comprehends ihe elements or first principles of all 
truths human and divine. Yet they denied that men, by Uieir own efibrts 
and care, can excite this divine spai^ within them ; and therefore they disap. 
proved of the endeavours of men to gain clear perceptions of latent truths 
oy means of definitions, discrimination, and reflecticm. On the contrary 
they maintained, that silence, inaction, soUtude, repose, the avoidance oSf 
aU active scenes, and the mortification and subjugation of the body, tended 
to excite this internal v)ord [X&yog or reason] to put forth its hidden ener- 
gies, and thus to instruct men in divine things. For the men who neglect 
all human affairs, and withdraw their senses and their eyes from the con- 
tagious influence of material objects, do spiritually, or with the mind, re- 
turn back to God ; and being united with God, they not only enjoy vast 
pleasure, but they see in its native purity and undisguised that truth, which 
appears to others only in a vitiated and deformed state. (8) 

become man, be remained God, as he was tion for a moment Yet, as before obser- 
hefore ; he assumed a body like to ours, and ved, their metaphysical nature and the 
differing only in this, that it was bom of the ^unds and reasons of them, he supposed 
viiwin and or the Holy Spirit ; he really and it the proper business of reason or philosophy 
truly suffered, died, and rose sffain. (6) to investigate. And his errors were nearly 
The Holy Spirit, in honour and dignity, is all in relation to religious philosophy, or on- 
joined with the Father and the Son. (6) All tology and metwlqrucs. He reasoned, and 
rational minds possess entire freedom of beUeved, accordmg to the reigning philoso- 
choice and volition, and when separated from phy of the age and countiy in which ho lived, 
the body will be punished or rewarded ac- He therefore believed in the pre-existence 
cording to their merits. (7) Our bodies will of human souls, and their incarceration in 
be raised in a far more perfect state. (8) bodies, for offences previously committed ; 
The devil and his angels are realities, and that the senses are polluting to the soul, and 
they seek to involve men in sin. (9) This must be all mortified ; that all rational he- 
world will be dissolved. (10) The scrip- ings are left of God to follow their own 
tures were dictated by the Spirit of Goa ; choice, and are lestrained only by motives, 
and they contain a double sense, the one the most powerfid of which is punishment ; 
manifest, the other latent. (11) There are and that ultimately God will thus bring aU 
holy angels and powers, who minister to the his creature« to be wise and holy and happy, 
salvation of men. These Orven gives as — TV.] 

sfecmens only ; for he says : fiae sunt tpe- (3) [In his Comment, de Relras (%rist»- 

cus {sorts or Mptcimaut) eorum, quae per nor., p. 658-467, 'Dr. Mosheim endeavonie 

praedicationem Apostolicam manifeste tra- to show, that Origen^ by his religious pfai- 

duntur. Now such ^neral truths as these, losophv, laid the foundations of mystic the- 

Origen did not pemut to be called in qnee- ologj m the Christian chuxch. But the evi- 
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( 8« By siK^ reasoning many in this age were ioduoed to retire into 
deserts, and to emaciate their bodies by fasting and hardships. And by 
such motiyesy rather than by fear of the Decian persecution, I suppose 
JPami the hermit was led to roam in the deserts of Thebais, and to lead a 
life more proper for an irrational animal than for a human being.(4) This 
P4Mc/ is said to be the author of the institution of Eremites. Butthismode 
c^Iife prevailed among Christians long before Ptail the hermit ; in fact it 
was practised loi^ before the Christian era, in Bgypt, Syria, India, and Mes- 
«|)otaniia9 aad it still exists among the Mohammedans, no less than among 
the Christians, in those arid and burning climates.(5) For the heated at- 
xnoflphere which overspreads those countries naturally di£^)oses the inhab* 
itants to r^;>ose and indolence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 

§ 4. Among those who laudably employed themselves on the sacred 
volume, the first place is due to those who took earnest care^ that copies 
of the Bible might everywhere be fqund accurately written and at a mod. 
erate price ; t^t it might be translated into other languages, and that 
amended and faultless editions might become common. Many opulent 
Christians of those times are known to have expended no small portion of 
their estates in furtherance of these objects. In correcting the copies 
<rf the Sq)Caagint vereion, Pierius and Heaychias in Bgypt, and iMdan at 
Antiodb, employed themselves with laudable industry. Nor should the 
nearly similar efforts of Pamphylus the martyr, be passed without notice. 
But Origefi surpassed all Qthers in cCligence and patient labour in this way. 
His HmifkLf though [nearly] destroyed by the ravages of time, will re- 
main an eternal monument of the incredible application, with which that 
^reot man laboured to subserve the interests of the church. (tB) 
^bsnceha dlduGM is tiyao means ooQclmive. (6) TIm fngments of lids Hennilean woik 



— 7V.J which are preserved, have been collected 

(4) His lifis WM written by Jeremt. [See and published by that ornament of the once 
also the Acta Sanctortim, Antwerp, torn, i., learned Benedictines, Bemh, de MontfoM^ 
Janoaiy 10, p. «0S.— SdU.] com, Paris, 1718, 2 iK>b. fol. See also J. 

(5) See the Tcavels of PtaU Imcom, A.D. F, BuddaUy Isagose in Theologpam, torn. 
1714, wl. ii^ p, 368. [The reader wiU rec- ii., p. 1876, dec., and J, G. Carpxov, Critiea 
«Uect the Darmses and Fukirt, who roam Sacra Vet. Test., p. 674. — [Ongen pub- 
«Ter ihe whole country from the shores of lished both a TetrapU and a Hexapla, that 
the MediteRwean to the Gai^.— >/ero«« is, « fourfold aod a sixfold Bible. The 
nperts, in the nvefooe to his lue etPaul of former contained, in parallel columns (1) 
Thebaie, en the questionable authority of AquiU's Gr. version ; (2) that of Symme^ 
jliiM/W and Ifocomf, two disciples of £l<. elms; (3) the Septuagint Torsion; (4) the 
Antkanf, that Paml the hermit of Thebais, Gr. version of Theodoium. The Hexapla 
was the fint who practised this mode of liie. contained, throughout, stx columns, gener- 
But high ideas of the sanctity of renouncing ally ttght, and occasionally nine ; thus ar* 
eodal and ciiiliaed life and dwelling in des- ranged, (1) The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
eits among beasts, were preyaleUt, before character ; (2) the Hebrew text in Greek 
the middle of this century, when Paul tamed characters ; (3) Aqtdla^s renion ; (4) that 
hermit Thus NareimM, bishop of Jerusa- of l^mmackua ; (5) the Septuagint ; (6) that 
lem, obtained great reputation m the close of TTuodotion ; (7) and <8) two other Gxeek 
of the aecvnd century, by secreting himself versions, whose authors were unknown ; <9) 
many yean in the desert. EuMtbiMt, H. £., another Greek version. The tbree last, be- 
lib. vi., c. 8, 10. The origin of relimous ing anonymous versions, are denominated 
eiemttism may perhaps be traced back to the Fifth, Sixth, and Seetnih Greek vsr- 
the early pagan philosophers ; for Porphfry nmm.-^The most useful paxU ei MmUftM- 
{irtfi iffo^, $ 85) assures us, that the an- oon*s Hexapla, with additions, ODirectiatts, 
cient PfSiigoreans were distinguished for and notes, have been published in two vols, 
their attachment to this mode of life.— 8vo, bj C. F, Jkkrdt, Lips., 1769-70. 
7>.J 2V.J 
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§ 5. The same Origen, unquestionably, stands at the bead of the inter- 
praters of the Bible in this century. But with pain it must be added, he 
was first among those who have found in the scriptures a secure retreat 
for all errors and idle fancies. As this most ingenious man could see no 
feasible method of vindicating all that is said in Sie Scriptures, against the 
cavils of the heretics and thn enemies of Christianity, provided he inter- 
preted the language of the Bible literally, he concluded that he muM ex- 
pound the sacred volume in the way in which the Platonists were accus- 
tomed to explain the history of their gods. He therefore taught, that the 
words, in many parts of the Bible, convey no meaning at ail ; and in some 
places, where he acknowledged there was some meaning in the words, he 
maintained that under the things there expressed, there was contained a 
hidden and concealed sense, which was much to be preferred to the literal 
meaning of the words.(7) And this hidden sense it is, that he searches 



(7) Here may be consulted the Preface of 
CharUt -de la Rue to the second Tolume of 
OngtfCa works, cd. Paris, 1733, fol. With 
greater fulness and precision I have stated 
and explained Origen*8 system of biblical 
interpretation, in my Comment, de Rebus 
Christianor., dtc., p. 629, &c., where also 
his philosophy, his theology, and his contest 
with Bishop Demetritu, are formally taken 
up and discussed.— [With this maybe com- 
pared the observations of that distinsuished 
philologist. Professor EmesHy in hisUisser- 
tatio de Origei^e, interpretationis librorum 
S. S. grammaticae auctore, written A.D. 
1 768. ErrutH shows that the meriu of this 
Christian father, in regard to the criticism 
and exposition of the O. and N. Testaments, 
were by no means small. — ^The leading 
thoughts of Dr. Moaheim, as stated in hu 
Commentaries de Rebus, dec., are the fol- 
lowing. Origen was not the inventor of the 
allegorical mode of expounding the Scrip- 
tures. It was in use among the Jews, before 
the Christian era. {Emeati goes farther, 
and seeks its origin in the schools of the 
prophets). PkUo was a great allegorist, and 
Fantaenui voACUmtnt Alex, were the first 
Christian alle^rists. Origen took greater 
liberties in this mode of interpreution ; and 
it was not simply his resorting to allegories, 
but his excesses in them, that drew upon 
him enemies. Before his day, all interpret- 
ers explained the narrations and the laws 
contained in the Bible, accoiding to their lit- 
eral meaning. But Origen perversely turned 
a large part of biblical history into moral fa- 
bles, and many of the laws into allegories. 
Probably he learned this in the school of iim- 
fiumtW, which expounded Hesiod, Homer, 
and ikkt whole fabulous history of the Greeks 
allegoricsUj. The predecessors of Origen, 
who searcMd after a mystical sense of scrij>- 
twe, still set a high value on the grammati- 
cal cr literal sense ; but he often ezpreeses 



himself, as if he attached no valne to it. 
Before him, allegories were resorted to, only 
to discover predictions of future events, and 
rules for moral conduct : but he betook him- 
self to allegories, m order to establish the 
principles of his philosophy on a scriptural 
basis. All this must have been offensive to 
many Christians. His propensity to sUego- 
ries must be ascribed to tne fertility of his 
invention, the prevailing custom of the Cgyp- 
tians, his education, t& instructions he re- 
ceived from his teachers, and the exam^e 
both of the philosophers, of whom he was an 
admirer, and of the Jews, especially Pkilo. 
To these may be added other causes. He 
hoped, by means of his allegories, more easily 
to convince the Jews, to confute the Gnoe- 
tics, and to silence the objections of both. 
This he himself tells us, de Priucipiis, 1. viiL, 
c. 8, p. 164, dtc. But we must not foivet 
his attachment to that system of philosoj^y 
which he embraced. This philosophy could 
not be reconciled with the Scriptures, except 
by a resort to allegories ; and therefore the 
Scriptures must be interpreted allegorically, 
that they might not contradict his philoso- 
phy. * llie natonic idea of a twofold world, 
a visible and an invisible, the one emble- 
matic of the other, led him to search for a 
figurative description of the invisible workl, 
in the biblical histoiy of the nations of Uie 
earth. He also believed that it vras doing 
honour to the Holy Scriptures, to consider 
them as diverse from all human compositions, 
and as containing hidden mvstenes. See 
his Homil. xv., on Genesis, 0pp., tom. ii., 
p. 99, and Homil. on Exod., 0pp., tom. ii., 
p. 129. And finally, he thought many ol 
the objections of the enemies of religion, 
could not be fully answered, vrithout recur- 
renee to allegories. — His general principlea 
for the interpretation of the sacred volume, 
resolve themselves into the following pod 
tioDs. (1) The Scriptoree resemble man 
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after in his commentaries, ingeniously indeed, but perversely, and generally 
to the entire neglect and contempt of the literal meaning. (8) Tins remote 
sense he moreover divides into the morai^ and the mystical or spiritual ; the 
former containing instruction relative to the internal state of the soul and 
At a man conaisto of three parts, a rational 



mind, « aenaitive aoul, and a yisible body ; 
•o the Scriptorea have a threefold sense, a 
literal sense, corresponding with the body, a 
moral sense, analogoua to the aoul, and a 
mystical or smrihtal aense, analogous to the 
xmtionai mind. Homil. y., on I^yit., ^ 6, 
Opp., toflDU ii., p. 209.--<2) As the body is 
the baser part of man, so the literal is the 
Jess worthy sense of Scripture. And as the 
body oflen betrays good men into, sin, so the 
literal sense often leads us into error. Stro- 
mata, I. x., auoted by Jerome^ b. iii. Com- 
ment, on GaJat., ch. iii., Opp., torn, i., p. 41. 
<3) Yet the literal sense is not wholly use- 
less. De Principiis, 1. iy., ^ 12, p. 169, and 
§ 14, p. 173.--<4) They who would see 
farther into the Scriptures than the common 
people, &ust search out the moral aense. 
(5) And the perfect, or those who have at- 
tained to the highest desree of blessedness, 
must also investigate the spiritual sense. 
De Principiis, 1. iv., ^ 2, p. 168.— (6) The 
moral sense of Scripture instructs us relatiye 
to the changes in the mind of man, and givea 
rules for r^ulating the heart and life. (7) 
The spiritual sense acquaints us with the 
nature and state and history of the spiritual 
foorld. For, besides this material world, 
there is a apiiitual world, composed of two 
parts, the heavenly and the earthly. The 
earthly mystical or spiritual world, ia the 
Christian church on earth. The heavenly 
mystical world ia above, and correspomJs 
in all its parts with the lower world, which 
was formed after its model. (8) As the 
Scripture contains the history of this twofold 
mystic world, so there is a twofold mystic 
eense of Scripture, an tffUgorical and an an- 
4igogieal, (9) The mystic sense is diffused 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. (10) Yet 
we do not always meet with both the alle- 



gorical sense and the ant 

ee. (11) The moral sense 
es the whole Bible. (12) But the 
sense does not occur everywhere : for 
many passages have no literal meaning. 

(13) Some passages have only tVTO senses, 
namely, a moral and a mystical^ [the mys- 
Heal being either allegorical or anagogical, 
rarely both], other passages have three senses, 
{the moralt the mystical, and the literal] 

(14) The literal sense is perceived by 
every attentive reader. The moral sense is 
somewhat more difficult to be discovered. 

(15) But the mystic sense none can discover, 
with cartainty, unless they are wise men, and 



also taught of God. ( 1 6) Neither can even 
auch men hope to fathom all the mysteries 
of the sacrea volume. (17) In searching 
for the anagogical aense, especially, a person 
must proceed ^ith peculiar care and caution. 
— Scnl. Dr, Mosheim states the following 
as OrigetCs general rule for determining 
when a passage of scripture may be taken 
literally, and when not ; viz., Whenever the 
words, if understood literally, will afford a 
valuable meaning, one that is worthy of God, 
useful to men, and accordant with truth and 
correct reason, then the literal meanmg is to 
be retained : but whenever the words, if un- 
derstood literally, will express what is absurd, 
or false, or contrary to correct reason, or use- 
less, or unworthy of God, then the literal 
aense is to be discarded, and the moral and 
myatical alone to be regarded. — ^This rule 
he ^plies to every part both of the Old Test 
and the New. And he assigns two reasona 
why fables and literal absurdities are admit- 
ted into the sacred volume. The first is, 
that if the literal meaning were alwaya ra^ 
tional and good, the reader would be apt to 
rest in it, and not look after the moral and 
mystical sense. The secotid is, that fabu- 
lous and inconffruous representations often 
afford moral and mystical instruction, which 
could not so well be conveyed by sober facta 
and representationa. De Principiis, L iv., 
^16, 16 ; tom. z.. Comment, in Joh. — Tr.\ 
(8) Origerij in his Stromata, 1. z., cited 
by Ch. de la Rue, Opp., tom. i., p. 41, saya : 
Multorum malorum occasio est, si quis ia 
came Scripture maneat. Que qui fecerint, 
return Dei non consequentur. Quamobrem 
sptritum Scnpturm fructusqtte queramus, qui 
non dicuntur manifesti. He had said a little 
before : Non valde eos juvat Scriptura, qui 
earn intelligunt, ut scriptum est. AVho 
would suppose such declarations could fait 



in every , ^m the lips of a wise and considerate 
likewise person 1 But this ezcellent man suffered 
nimself to be misled by the causes mention- 
ed, and by his love of philosophy. He could 
not discover in the sacred books sll that he 
considered true, so long as he adhered to the 
literal sense ; but allow him to abandon the 
literal sense, and to search for recondite 
ineanings, and those books would contain 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and the whole tribe 
of philosophers. And thus, nearly all those 
who would model Christianity according to 
their own fancy or their favourite system o> 
philosophy, have run into this mode of inter 
preting Scripture. 
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oimr external acttoos, and the latter aequainting us with the nature, iha 
hifltory^ and laws of the spintual or nnjftikal world. He fimcied thai this 
m§gtiad werld was also twofold, partly superior or ceiUtialf and partly w- 
feriar and ierregtrialfihsLt is, the church ; and hencehe divided the mysti* 
cal sense of scripture into' the terrene or allegorical^ and the celestial or 
ottagogicaL This mode of interpreting scripture, which waa sanctioned 
by Jewish practice, was cmrent among Christians belbre Utie times of Ori- 
gen. But as he gave detenmnate rules for it, and brought it into a sys* 
tcmatic form, he is commonly regarded as its originator. 

§ d. Innumerable expositors in thia and the following centuries, pur* 
sued ^e method of Origem, though with some diversity ; nor could the 
few who pursued a belter method, make much head against tbenu The 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which have reached us^ show ^t th» holy 
man went wholly into Origen** method. And no better, probably, were 
the ezpositiona of some books of the Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Vielorinusj but which are now lost* But the Paraphrase on the book ot 
Ecclesiastes, by Gregory ThaumaturgtUf which is still extant, is not liable 
to the same objection, although its author was a great admirer of Origen. 
Melhodiua esqplained the book of Genesis, and the ^mticles ; but hia laboura 
hove not reached us* Ammomua con^xMed a Harmony <^ the gospels. 

§ 7. OrigeH, in h» lost work entitled StromtOa^ and in hia four 
Books de Principiis, explained most of the doctrines of Christianity, or, to 
i^peak more correctly, deformed them with {^lilosc^hical speculationa. 
And these his Bo<^ de Principiis were the first compendium oi acholastie 
-'-or, if you please-^philosophic theology. Somethii^ sunikr waa at* 
tempted by TheognostuSf in his seven Books of Hypotypoeee; for a knowU 
edge of which we are indebted to PAofN»,(9) who says, they were the 
work of a man infected with the (pinions of Urigeu. Gregory Tkayma^ 
titrgue^ in his Expositio Fidei, gave a brief summaiy of C^iristiaa doc- 
trines. Certain points of the Christian feith were tak^i up by various in- 
dividuals, in reply to the enemies or the corrupters of Christianity. Tracts 
on the Deity, tiie resurrection, antichrist, and the end of the world, were 
composed by Htppofytua. Methodius wrote on free will ; and Lucian on 
tfie creed. But as most of these treatiaesare no longerextant, &eir char- 
acter is Kttie known. 

§ 8. Among the writers on moral subjects, (or practical theology), 
passing by TerhdHan, who was mentioned undbr the 'preceding century, 
the first place belongs perhaps to Cyprian. From the pen of this extra* 
ordinary man, we have treatises on the advantages ef patience^ on mor. 
taUiy^ on alms and good workSf and an exhortation to martyrdom. In these 
works there are many excellent thoughts, but they are not arranged neatiy 
and happily, nor sustained by solid arguments. (10) Origen wrote, among 
other works of a practical nature, an exkortaiion to martyrdom ; a topie 
discussed by many in that age, with different degrees of eloquence and per- 
spicacity. Methodius treated of chastity, but in a confused manner, in his 

(9> [PhotiiUy Biblioth., cod. cri., p. 879. bum Foiricnw, Biblioth. Gi^ I t., c. I.toI 

PJtoltW represeDts him as eiring, with Ori- v., v. 276, and 1. v., c 38, yoL ix., p. 40a 

fem in remd to the character of the Son -— iScAZ.] 

^God. But (?. J3iJ/ defends him against (10) Soe J. Borfteyrac. do U Monk cha 

tiiia charge, in hia Defenaio Fidei Nicaenae^ Paiea, c. viii^ p* ^04^ ^- 
aec. 3, c. )0, ^ 7, p. 135. — See concerning 
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Feast of Virgins. Dionygku o£ khjaxyiiJAWTOto on femmee uod ontemp* 
tatumM. To mentioa otber writers in this department would be needless. 

§ 9. Of polemic writers, a host might be mentioned. The idolaters 
were assailed by Mmudiu FeUx^ in his dialogue entitled Octavius ; hj 
Or^en> in his eight Books <^a«iu<Ce2ntf; by^mo&titf^inhisseyenBodca 
Mtaimst ike (hndlus and by Cyprtojt, in his tract on ^ Vanii^ rf IdoLu 
The Chronicon of Htppolyte^, written against the Gieniiles» and the worii of 
Meihodiw in opposition to Porphyry^ who attacked Christianity^ are lost. 
We may also place among polemiG writers, both those who wrote against 
the philosophers^ as Hippolydiu^ who wrote against PUUo} and those who 
treated oijaUi of free imZ^and of the Originof EoUf as H^ppdifhu^Me* 
tliodkUf and others. Against the Jews, H^^fofyiuM attempted somethin§« 
which has not reached us ; but the TesHmomes [from scripture] agakui l£i 
Jew* by Cyprian^ are still extant. Against aU the sectarians and here* 
tics, assaults were made by Oiigenf VictormuM^ and Hippofyhu ; but no* 
thing of these works has come down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against individual heretics, 

^ 10. But it must by no means pass unnoticed, that the discussicMiB in* 
stituted against the opposersof Christianity in this age, departed far from 
the primitive simplicity, and the correct method of controversy. For the 
ChriBtian doctors, who were in part educated in the schools of rhetori- 
cians and sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts of these teachers 
to the cause of Christianity ; and therefore considered it of no importance! 
whether an antagonist were confounded by base artifices, or by solid ar* 
guments. Thus that mode of disputing, which the ancients called econom^ 
ieal,{ll) and which had victory rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists contributed to the currency of 
the practice, by asserting that it was no sin fi>r a person to empk>y fidse- 
hood and fitUacies for the support of tru^ when it was in danger o( being 
borne down. A person ignorant of these fiicts. will be but a poor pdgp 
of the arguments of Origen, in his book against Celstu, and of the others 
who wrote against the worshippers of idols. TeriuUianU method of con- 
fiitinff heretics, namely, by prescrqftioHf was not perhaps altogether un» 
Boitable in that age. But diey who think it always proper to reason in 
this manner, must have little knowtedse of the difference which time and 
change of circumstances produce. (12) 

(11) SoMPerotn, PUImumim devoil^, p. heretics, ot PremmfHont agtinst theok 

944. J. DaiXU^ de veio uen Patrum, 1. 1., The author attempt* to confute all the be>- 

p. ISO. J. C. WoLfii^ Ceaattboniaiia, p. 100. etice at once, and by means of an historical 

On the pfanee» to io « ikmg nor' ^iroyo/uov, ai|rament. He mainUins that the orthod»x 

Tko. Gataker has tiested largely, in his ehoiehes were founded by the apostles and 

Notes OD M. Antoninm, 1. zi., p. 830, &«. their approved sssistaniks, whd ordained the 

(It lignifies to do a thing wtfutly €nd dex- first psstois of these chnrehee, and estabUsk- 

Uromdy^mwiAeunttingandMigmeity,9B9k ed in them aU, one and the same &ith, which 

MkraUnummger of a ketuthM {huwofiOf) must of course be genuine ChiistianitT; and 

cenlMb those voder hn. See note 4, pu that this ^h, henne lisen handed dows 

ISS^— IV.] poie and uBeormpted, is now contsined is 



(18) See JP^sd, iSfMUJksMi* Diss, de Pme- the creeds and inculcated in the aesembHee 

«cri|itioiieinrebtteFidei; 0pp., torn, iii.,* p. of fAeM efattrehes. Bat that not one of these 

1070.— -[TcrlifZium's book was entitled de thinoe can be said of the heretical cbmdMek 

Fraeeeripttaie haeieticorum, or Praescripti- wbA hsd not snch an engin» and emfaiaoe 

advemis haerelicoa; which migfatbe vaiioiM difieiieg creeds, and creeds derived 



tTsnshted, e» the iVigsuMip<w iniegndtp Izooa other soueee. Being teed an adfs- 
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(11. This vicious inclination to circumyent and confound an adversa- 
ry, rather than confute him with sound argument, produced also a multi- 
tude of hooks falsely bearing on their front the names of certain distin- 
guished men. For the greater part of mankind, being influenced more by 
the auUiority of names, than by arguments and scripture testimony, the 
writers conceived they must prefix names of the greatest weight to their 
books, in order to oppose successfully their adversaries. Hence £ose catumi 
which were falsely ascribed to the apostles :(18) hence those ApostoUc Consd- 
tutionSf which Clement Romanus was reputed to have collected :(14) hence 
too, the Recognitioli8 of CUmenty{lb) as they are called, and the Clem- 
efK£fia,(16) and other works of tiie uke character, which a too credulous 
world long held in high estimation. By the same artifice, the Mystics^ as 
they are called, sought to advance their 'cause. Having no answer to 
give to those who demanded, who was the first author of this new sort of 
wisdom, they alleged that they received it from DumyeiiUi the Areopagite 
of Athens, a contemporary with the apostles ; and to give plausibility to 
the fidsehood, they palmed upon this great man, books void of sense and 
rationality.(17) Thus they who wished to surpass all others in piety, 
deemed it a pious act to employ deception and fraud in support of piety. 

Wm. WhMUnCi Primitiye Christiaiiity Re- 
vived, Lond., 1711, 4 vols. 8vo, where mach 
learned labour is wasted in the vain attempt 
to prove them to be ** the most sacred of the 
canonical books of the New Test.'* — TV.] 

(16) [The IUeagmtion»t of which we have 
only the Latin translation of RufimMt^ com- 
pose ten books, and describe the travels of 
the apostle Ptter^ and his contests with Si- 
mon Magus. The work is a pleasant one 
to read, and helps ns to -anderstiuid the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics. Dr, Motkehn, (Dm, 
de turbata per reeentiores Platonicos eccle- 
sia., ^ 84), conjectures, with much probabil- 
ity, that it was composed by an Alexandrian 
Jew, who was oppcwed to the Gnostics, but 
himself full of errors, under the forged name 
of CUmenM Romanus.— &A/. J 

(16) [The Clementina Bn nineteen Hom- 
ilies, first published, Gr. and Lat., hj CoU- 
Her, in his Patres Apostol., tom. i., p. 603, 
dtc. They sre supposed to have been the 
woik of some Ebionite. — Sehl. The Clefls- 
entma and the RecognUimu are works of a 
similar character. Both profess to give us 
the history of St, Peter*s contesto with Si- 
mon Mttgue, and his private instructions to 
his particular firiends, respecting the myste- 
ries of nature and the deep thii^^ of theolo- 
gy. They are downri|fht romance ; yet not 
uninteresting, as specimens of the speculiP 
tions of semi-Christians of a philosophic 
turn, who hved about A.D. MO.— Tr.] 

(17) [The spurious works ascribed to 
Dionyniu the Areopagite, (who is men- 
tioned Acu zvii., 34), are the following : de 
Oalesti Hierarehia. lib. i. ; de Ecclesiastiea 
Hieiarrhia, 1. i. ; de Divinis NominibQa, 1. i. ; 



cite, and familiar with the proceedings of 
courts, he gives a forensic form to his argu- 
ment, not only by using the law term Prae- 
jmpiio, but by maintaining that the orthodox 
were, and had always been, in riffht and law- 
ful potaesnon of that invaluable treasure, 
true Christianity; and that of course, the 
heretics, who were never in possession of it, 
in vain attempt now to ouet them of what they 
thus hold by legal preecrijftion. — Tr.} 

(18) [The ApoetoHe Canons are eightv- 
Aje ecclesiastical laws or roles, profesesdly 
enacted bv the apostles, and collected and 
preserved oy Clemens Romanus. The mat- 
ter of them is ancient^ for thev describe the 
customs and institutions of Christians, par- 
ticularly of the Greek and Oriental churenes, 
in the second and third centuries. But Uie 
phraseology indicates a compiler living in the 
third century. See W. Averidge's notes 
on these canons, and his Codex canonum 
eccles. primitivae vindicatus et illustrat., 
London, 1678, 4to.— SdU.] 

(14) [The Apostolic Constitutions fill 
ei^t books. They prescribe the constitu- 
tion, organization, discipUne, and worship of 
the church, with great particularity; and 
avowedly are the work of the apostles them^ 
•elves. But they are supposed to have been 
conmiled in the eastern or Greek church, in 
the latter part of the third or beginning of 
ihd fourth century. Some place them in 
the iourth or fifth century. They bear marks 
of an Arian hand. As describinff the form, 
discipline, and ceremonies of the church 
•bout theyear 800, the^r are of considerable 
value. These constitutions may be seen in 
CotderU Patres Apostohci, tom. ii., and in 
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§ 12. Among the controversies which divided CSuristians in this cen- 
tnry/the most considerable were, concerning the millennium, the baptism 
of heretics, and concerning Origen. That the Saviour is to reign a thou- 
sand years among men, before tibe end of the world, had been believed by 
many in the preceding century, without offence to any : all, however, had 
not explained the doctrine in the same manner, nor indulged hopes of the 
Bame kind of pleasures during that reign.(18) In this century the mil- 
lenarian doctrine fell into disrepute, through the influence especially of 
Origeuy who strenuously opposed it, because it contravened some of his 
opinions.(19) But Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, attempted to revive its au- 



de Mjitica Thaologia, 1. i., toge^er with 
faigr epistles to CaiuSy one to Dorotheusj 
one to Sosipater, one to Pdycarpt one to 
Denufpkylus, one to Titust one to ApoUoph- 
anesy and ttoo to St. John the apostle. They 
all relate to mystic theology, and breathe 
a defeat spirit, hot are ezceedinffly obscure 
and difficnlt of comprehension. It is suppo- 
•ed they were written in the fouth or nifth 
centoiy, as they bear marks of that period, 
and are not mentioned by any writer prior to 
the sixth centnry. Doling the middle ages 
they were held m high estimation, and their 
genuineness scarcely if at all questioned. 
The more devout Catholics and most of the 
early Protestants, received them and relied 
upon them as genuine. In the 17th century, 
their spurionsness was abundantly demon- 
■tcated, aiijd they are now universally re- 
garded as supposititious. The best edition 
of these works, Gr. and Lat., with copious 
notes, is that of Balthazar Cordernut Ant- 
werp, 1634, 2 vols, fol., embracing the Gr. 
scholia of St. Maximus the martyr, (A.D. 
fi69% and the paraphrase of George Pachytn^ 
eras, (A.D. 1280.) The MS. copies of these 
works are found in most of the great libraries 
ofEuropc—Tr.] 

(18) [" See the learned TreaiUe concern^ 
ing the true fmUemmanj which Dr. Whitby 
bu subjoined to the second volume of his 
Commentary upon the New Testament. See 
also, for an account of the doctrine of the an- 
cient Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and ninth volumes of Lardner*s Credibility^ 
&jc.**^Mael. Also H. Corodi's kritische 
Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 2d ed., 1794, 3 
vols. 8vo.—- Tr.] 

(19) See Origen, de Principiis, lib. ii., c. 
11, 0pp., tom. i., p. 104, [and Prolog. Com- 
ment, in Cantic. Canticor., tom. iii., p. 28. 
— ^The CerinthianSf Mareionites, MontO' 
'nistSj and Meletians, among the heretical 

sects, and among the orthodox fathers Par 
pia»f Justin Martyr, and Irenaue, held to a 
millennial reign of Christ, and Irenaits un- 
derstood it in a veiy gross sense. Dr. Mo- 
sheimj in his Comment, de Rebus Christia- 
]]or.,dcc., p. 721, believed the doctxine had 
Vol. L — Ajl 



a Jewish origin ; and he supposed the 
Christian doctors rteeived, or at least tol- 
erated it, l)ecause they hoped by it to make 
the Jews more willing to embrace Christian- 
ity. But Dr. Walch, in his Entwurf einex 
voUstandigen Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., 
p. 143, is more discriminating, and main* 
tains that the question, whether a millennial 
reign of Christ is to be expected, had a bib- 
lical ori^, the earlier Chiliasts relying on 
the testimony of the Apocalypse : but the 
exptanation of the doctrine,- he admits, was 
derived from the Jewish opinions. There 
were two kinds of Chiliasu, the gross and 
the refined. The latter placed the chief dif- 
ference between the millennial reign- of 
Christ and his present reign, in the higher 
enjoyment of spiritual advantages and pleas- 
ures, yet without wholly excluding the pleas- 
ures of sense. But the former expected, in 
the millenniuin, all kinds of sensual delights, 
and the free indulgence of all, even the most 
exorbitant lusts. And these gross Chiliasts 
are to be found not merely among the here- 
tics ; they may be found also among the or- 
thodox, as the example of Iremsus proves. 
According to the account of Gennadiue of 
Marseilles, de Dogmatt. ecclesiast., c. 56, p. 
32, the Chiliasts may be divided into four 
classes. TYkt first class were the most mod- 
erate. The^ are called Meletisns ; and they 
expected a fulfilment of the divine promises 
here on the earth, without attempting to de- 
fine the nature of the bliss to be enjoyed 
during the millennium. The second class 
expected not onlv to enjoy the indispensable 
gratifications of the senses, but also marriage 

Sleasures, and every species of sensual in- 
ulgence. The third class promised them* 
selves indeed sensitive delights, and these 
too as rewards for foregoing them now, and 
as a compensation for the outward sufferines 
of saints ; but they excluded from them the 
carnal pleasure of sexual intercourse. The 
fofwrth was composed of Nepoa and his fol- 
lowers. The millennial doctrine did not pre- 
vail everywhere, and uncontradicted. Yet 
the believers and the rejecters of the doctrine 
treated each other vrith afifection, and a pe^ 
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thority, in a work written against the aUegorUts^ as he contemptaoQaly 
styled the opposers of the millennium. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Arsinoe^ and particularly by Co- 
Tadon^ a presbyter of some respectability and influence* But VumffmuM 
of Alexandria, a disciple of Qr^f^ allayed the rising storm, by his oral 
discussions and his two Books on the dwine promises.^O) 

§ 13. As no law had determined in what manner those^ who came over 
from heretical churches to the Catholic Christians, were to be received, did 
ferent customs prevailed in different churches. Many of the Oriental aad 
African Christians classed reclaimed heretics among the catechumens^ and 
admitted them to the Christian ordinances by baptism. But most of the 
European Christians regarded the baptism itdministeared by errorists as 
valid ; and therefore recced redainied heietics, simply with inE^^sition 
of hands and prayer. This diversity long prevailed, without giving rise 
to contention. But in this century the Asiatic Christians determined in 
several councila, what before had been left at discretion, that all heretics 
coming over to the true church, must be rebaptized.(21) This com- 
ing to the knowledge of Slepheny bishop of R<Mne, he with little honittnity 
or prudence, excluded those Asiatics from his fellowship and from that 
of his church. Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen, Cyprian with 
other Africans, in a council called on the suli^t, embraced the qpinioacxf 
the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to Stephen. Upcm this. Sicken was 
very indignant ; imt Cyprian repKed with energy, and in a new cotmcil 
held at Carthage, again pronounced the baptism administered by heretics 
to be wholly invaM» The rage of &qpken now waxed hotter^ and he 
most unjustly excluded the Africans from the rights of brotherhood. But 
the discord was healed, partly by the moderation with which the J^fricans 
conducted themselves, and partly by the death of Stephen. (22) 

•on nugbt beliere or discard it, without bring- Ckrist, most be understood literally, and at 

ing his orthodoxy under suspicion. The first promising corporeal and sensitive pleasures, 

open opposerofChiliasm, that we meet with, but he does not appear to have defined 

vTas Ctmu, a teacher in the church of Rome, clea^rly what these pleasures were to be. 

towards the end of the second century, though he ezchidea eating, and drinkins^ 

On this ground, he denied that the Apoca- and marriage, as Dr. MotSkm supposee/L 

lypse was written by JoAn, and ascribed c, p. 726. The very obscure and deiectrve 

It rather to Cerinimu, But he effected histoxy of Nepas^ and the controversy with 

veiy little. Orifen was a more powerful him, is exphuned, as far as it can be, by J)r» 

ooposer of the doctrine. He did not, like Watch, I c, p. 152^167.— Sckl. See als» 

Uamty deny the canonical authority of the W. Mueiucher*s Handbuch der Dogmeng.» 

Apocalvpse, but explained the passages m it vol. ii., p. 408-494, tndA, Neander*s KircL- 

which describe the mittennial reign of Christ, eng., vol. i., pt. m., p. I088-I096. — TV.] 
allegoricalty, as referring to spiritual delights, (31) Eusebnu^ Hnt. Ecclea., vii., c. 5 

suited to the nature of spirits raised to per- and 7. FirmUian, Epist. ad Cyprianum, 

fection, and these to be enjoyed, not on th« inter Epp. Cvpriani, 75. — [The councib 

earth, but in the worid to come. See Mo- which decided this point, before Stephen^a 

«ibtm. Comment de Rebus Christianor., p. rash procedure, were (I) the council of Car* 

7X0, dtc., and Dr. Wakh, Historie der KeU tkage, about A.B. S16. See Ejpp. Cypr. 

sereyen, vol. n., p. 136-101. —ScR] 71 and 73— <2) that of leonium in JPhrygu^ 

(90) Siee Eutehms, Hist. Ecclet. vii., A.D. S3A, Epp. Cypr. 70. E»uehUu,H. 

S4^ and ti^emunbtu Massiliensis, de 0O£- E., vn., 4— ($) that of Smada^ and (4) 

matibus ecclesiasticis, cap. 05, p. 32, ed. some others, which are baref|r mentioned in 

Efanenhorst —fiVfpoff held the Apocaiypee Epp. (^ypr. 70, and Euaehua, nbi supra, 

to be an inspired book ; and he maintained. See WaJteh, Historie der KirchenversammL^ 

fn opposition to the allegorists, that the pes- p. 91, 04, and 99. — TV.} 
ttges which speak of a miRennial reign of (22) Cyprian^ EJpp. 70 aad 73, and seT- 
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§ 14. The contests concerning Origen were moved by Demetrius bishop 
of Alexandria ; who is reported by the friends of Origen, to have been in. 
fluenced by envy and hatred ; which however is very ooubtfiil. In the pro- 
ceedings of Demetrius against Origen, one may discover marks of a mind 
exasperated, impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, but none scarcely of 
envy.(28) In the year 228, Origen took a journey to Achaia, and on his 
way suffered himself to be ordained a presbyter by the bishops of Ceesarea 
-and Jerusalem* At this^ Demetrius was greatly offended; because he 
deemed Origen uniit Ibr much an office, on account of his having emascu. 
lated himself; and because, being master of a school under him, he had 
been ordained without his knowledge and consent. The matter however 
was compromised, and Origen returned to Alexandria* But not loott 
after, from some unknown cause, new disBension arose between him i^ 
Demetrius, which became so great, that Origen left Alexandria and tho 
school in the year 231, and removed to CGOsarea [in Palestine]* Dem&« 
triua accused him in his absence^ before an assembled council^ and d&. 
prived him of his office without a hearing ; and afterwards, in a second 
council, ^vested him of his ministerial chtKraeter. It is probable that De- 
metrius accused Origen before the council, particularly the last one, of 
erroneous sentiments in matters of rettffion ; which k was easy for him to 
do, as Origen^s book de PrindpiiSj whicn was full of dangerous sentiments^ 
bad been published not k>ng before. The decision of the council at AU 
exandria was approved by the majority of the CSiristian biahops, though 
rejected by those of Achaia, Palestine, Phenicia, and Arabia. (24) 

enl others* ed. Bakixei. AmpuHtity de Bap- flsaal s^mcee, especiaUj from JSmmUm, H. 
> coiitn Dooakietas, L vi. umI vii., OpD., Ecdes., vL, 29.« Phottut, Bibtioth., cod. 



torn, ii., where he gives the Acts of the erriii. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., and Ori» 
council of Carthage, AD. 255. Prudent, gen himself. It difiers in some respects 
Mann, rita CTpriaiu, p. 107, and aA the nomthatgirenhytheeonuncnwriteiSyXW- 



council of Carthage, AD. 255. Prudent, gen himself. It difiers in some respects 
Mann, rita CTpriaiu, p. 107, and aA the nomthatgirenhytheeonuncnwiiteiSyXW- 
writers of the hie of Cyptian» [The whole cm, Hitet, and others.-^That Dtvutrim ao« 



histoiT of this cookroTersf is discussed at cased Origen of enoneous scBtimeDts, is a 

laige if Dr. Mosheim, Comments de Rebus^ conjecture of Dr. Moeheim and others, which 

Ac., p. 540-647, and still more fuDy by Dr. however is expressly denied by Jerome, (Ep. 

WaicA, Historie dei Ketzereyen, vol. u., p. S9, ad Paulam, 0pp., vol. rv., t. ii., p. M 

aS8-884.— iSi!^;.] and 480, ed. MattiansyX Damnatnr a Deme- 

(28)[Dr.JlfosA<ani is singular in this opiiH tnoepieeofM); eicepiis PalestHMa at Anbua 
ioa ; which he defends at gusat length, in et Pboinices at<^ue Achai» sacerdotibus, in 
his Comment, de Rebus, dcc.» p. 671, ^c, damnationem ejus {leg. orbis) consentft : 
in opposition to the express testhnony of nrbs Roma ipsa contn bunc ec^ senatum^ 
Sueehius, H. E., vi., 8, and Jerome, Epist. nanvropter iogmatmn mmUUewa, von frop* 
29, 0pp., torn, iv., part il, p. 68. If Dfnu- ter taredn, ut nunc rdbidi canee nmidantf 
frncs was not envious of the growing repn- sed quia gloriam eloquentis ejus et scientia 
tation of Origen, or otherwise afiected by ferre non potennt, et illo dicente omnes muti 
ferMonal antipathy, it seems impossible to putabantnr. — ^Neither is it ceitani, that De- 
account for Uke rancour he manxfested. — metrius aascmhled iwa councils in the cas9 
TV.] of Oti^. See C. W, F. WtUeh, Histori* 

(34>Tfais account is derived from the ori- der KirehenveisamiDl., p. 92, dec. — 7>.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BISTORT OF RELIGIOUS BITES. 

^ 1. Rites multiplied. — f 2. Public Worship. — ^ 8. Adminiatntion of the Sacred Sup- 
per.—^ 4* Baptism.—^ 6. Varioua other Ritea. 

§ 1. All the monuments of this century which have come down to us, 
show that there was a great increase of ceremonies. To the causes here- 
tofore mentioned, may be added the passion for Platonic philosophy, or 
rather, the popular superstition of the Oriental nations respecting demons, 
which was adopted by the Platonists, and received from them by the Chris- 
tian doctors. For from these opinions concerning the nature and the pro- 
pensities of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently took their rise. 
Hence arose the public exorcisms, the multiplication of fests, and the aver- 
sion to matrimony. Hence the caution not to have intercourse with those 
who were either not yet baptized, or had been excluded from the commu- 
nion of the church, because such were considered as under the power of 
some evil spirit. And to pass over other things, hence the painful auster- 
ities andpenances which were enjoined upon ofienders.(l) 

§ 2. Tiiat the Christians now had in most provinces certain edifices in 
wmch they assembled for religious worship, will be denied by no candid 
and impartial person. Nor would I contend strenuously, against those 
who think these edifices were frequently adorned with images and other 
omaments.(2) As to the forms of public worship, and the times(3) set 
apart for it, it is unnecessary here to be particular, as little alteration was 
made in this century. Yet two things deserve notice. Firstj the public 
discourses to the people underwent a change. For not to mention Origen^ 
who was the first so far as we know that made long discourses in public, 
and in his discourses expounded the sacred volume, there were certain 
bishops, who being educated in the schools of the rhetoricians, framed 
, their addresses and exhortations according to the rules of Grecian elo- 
quence, and their example met the most ready approbation. Secondly ; 
the use of incense was now introduced, at least into many churches. Very 
learned men have denied this &ct ; but they do it in the face of testimony 
which is altogether unexceptionable. (4^ 
§ d. To the celebration of the Lord s supper, those who conducted re- 

(1) Whoever deairea to look farther into (4) Wm. Beveridge, ad Canon, iii. Apoe- 
thia Bubject, may conaolt Porphyry, on Ab- tol, p. 461, and hia Codex Canon, vindica- 
■tinence from flesh, and yarioua paaaaffea in tua, p. 78. [The Christiana originally ab- 
Eusehiust Pnsparat. E^anff., and Tkeatoret ; honed the nae of incenae in public wyrahip, 
and compare them with the Christian inati- as being a part of the worship of idols. See 
tutions. TertuUian, Apolog., c. 42, and de Corona 

(2) [Tet there ia moat gromid for the neg- militis, c. 10. Yet they permitted ite uae 
stive. — Von Ein,"] at funerals, against offenaiye amella. After- 

(3) [The regular aeasons for public wor- waida it waa used at the induction of magis- 
ship were all Sundays, Good Friday, Eaater, tratea and bishops, and also in public worship, 
and Whitsunday. See Origen, ag. Celsus, b. to temper the bad air of crowded assembliea 
▼iii., p. 833. The anniTersariea of the local in hot countriea, and at last it degenerated 
martyrdoma were also observed.*— Fm Ein.1 into a auperstitioua rite. — Schl.1 
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ligious worship annexed longer prayers and more of ceremony ; and this, 
I suppose, with no bad intentions. Neither those doing penance, nor those 
not yet baptized, were allowed to be present at the celebration of this or- 
dinance ; which practice, it is well known, was derived from the pagan 
mysteries. (5) Inat golden and silver vessels were used in the ordinance^ 
is testified among others by Prudenthu ;(6) and I see no reason to doubt 
the fact in respect to the more opulent Christian churches. The time of 
its administration wai difierent, according to the state and circumstances 
of the churches. Some deemed the morning, some the afternoon, and 
some the evening, to be the most suitable time for its celebration.(7) 
Neither were all agreed, how often this most sacred ordinance should be 
repeated.(8) But all believed it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 
salvation ; and therefore they universally wished infants to partake of 
it.(9) In some places the sacred feasts preceded, and in others followed 
the Lord's supper.(lO) 

§ 4. Baptism was publicly administered twice a year, to such candid 
dates as had gone through a long preparation and trial ;ril) and none 
were present as spectators, but such as had been themselves baptized. 
The eflect of baptism was supposed to be the remission of sins : and it wais 
believed that the bishop, by the imposition of hands and by prayer, confer, 
red those gifts of the Holy Spirit which were necessary for living a holy 
life.(12) Of the principal ceremonies attending baptism, we have before 
spoken ; [Century II., Part II., Ch. IV., ^ 18, p. 137]. A few things how- 
ever must here be added. None were admitted to the sacred font, until 
the exorcist, by a solemn menacing formula, had declared them free from 
bondage to the prince of darkness and now servants of God. For when 
the opinion had become prevalent among Christians, that rational souls 
originated from God himself and were therefore in themselves holy, pure, 
and possessed of free will, either the evil propensities in man must be con- 
sidered as arising from the body and from matter, or some evil spurit 
must be supposed to possess the souls of men, and impel them to sin* The 

(6) [See ChriMt. Matth. Pfaf, IMss. 2 de Antiquitates Eccles., b. xr., ch. 4, f 7.— 

pnejudic. theoloff., ^ 13, p. 149, dee., and Schl.] 

Jot. Binghtan, AntiquiUtet Eccles., 1. z., (10) [ChrytfiBtom, Homil. 88, oportet 

c. 6.— &U.] haeieteB eBse, 0pp., torn, v.— &A/.] 

(6) nefi fcfiv. Hymn, ii., p. 60, ed. (11) [In the Apostolic Constitutions, b. 
Heinaii, [and Optahu MileTit. de scfaismate viii., ch. 83, a three yean' preparation was 
Donatist.,,c. 12, p. 17.— jSeA/.] enjoined; yet with allowance of some ex- 

(7) [See Cypnan, ep. 68, p. 104.— &:iU.] ceptions.— iScAi.] 

(8) [It was commonly administered every (12) This may be placed beyond all con- 
Smiday, as well as on other festiral dm ; troversy by many passages from the fathers 
and in times of persecution, daily. See Cyp- of this centniy. And as it will conduce 
nan, de Or^one D(miin., p. 809 ; ep. 66, much to an understanding of the theology of 
p. 90 ; ep. 64, p. 78 ; ed. Balnxe. — Schl} the ancients, which differMi in many req>ects 

(9) [They believed that this ordinance from ours, I will adduce a single passage 
rendered persons immortal; and that such from Cyprum. It ia in his Epist. 73, p. 
as never partook of it, had no hopes of a res- 131. Manifestum est autem, ubi et per 
urrection. Hence Dwrnftnu Alex., (cited quos remu$a pecMtorlun dazi possit, qua tii 
by Euseb.f H. E., vii., 11), calls it iuff&trH^ hapHtmo scilicet ifo^iir.— Qui vero piaepoe- 
fUT^ tB KvpU awayuyriv. That children itis ecclesiae offeruntur, per nostram oratio* 
also partook of it, is testified YsfCypriant de nem et menus impositionem Spriivm Sane' 
iMpaitj p. 184 and 189, ed.Baluse. See turn anuefuuHiw, See also apassaffe from 
P. ZcffCt Historia Eucharist, infantum, c. Dumythu Alez. in £imsMmi, Hist £cc]es^ 
4, f 1, &c., andc. 6) ^ 3 ; also /. Brnghsai^ 1. tii., c. 8. 
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Gnostics all embraced the first sapposition; Iwt the Catholics ccnid in no 
wise embrace it, because they hekt that matter was created by God and 
was not eternal. They had therefore to enibnce the second siqypositioi^ 
and to imagine some evil demon, Ilia author of sin and of aU evil, to be 
resident in aU ncious perBon8.(lS) The peraoM baptised retoraed home^ 
decorated with a crown and a white robe ; the fick beiog indicative of 
their victory over the world and fiieir hMSf the latter of their acquired in- 
nocenoe.(14) 

§ 5. To fasting greater sanctity and lUMsessity were now attribtitedlt 
than heretofore ; because it was the general beli^ that denions laid fewer 
snares for the abstemious and those who &red hard, ^n for the fa& fed 
or such as lived generously«(15) The Latins were singular in keeping 
every seventh day of the week as a fast ;(16) and as the Greek and Ori^ 
ental Christians would not indtate them in this, it af&rded abundant matter 
for altercation between them. — Ordinarily Christians prtofed three dmes a 
day, at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, [9 A.M., 12 Noon, and 8 P.M.] 
as was the custom of the Jews. Besides these regular hours of prayer, 
they prayed much and often ; for they considered it the highert duty of a 
religious man to hold converse with God.(17) On joyful and festive oc- 
casions, while giving thanks to God, ihey thou^ it suitable to pray #tand. 
Ing, thus expressing their joy and coi^denoe by the posture of their bod* 
Ses. But on sorrowful occasions and seasons of festing and humiliation, 
they were accustomed to make their supplicalioas on their bended knees 
or prostrate, to indicate self-abasement. (16) That certainybrvu offrwfet 
were everywhere used, both in public and in private, I have no doubt ;{19) 
but I am likewise confident, that many persons poured out the feelings of 
their hearts before God in free and unpremeditated efiusions. In the ngk 
^ fkt cross, they supposed diere was great efficacy against all sorts of 



<18) That tmrdfrn wm iwt aniiexed to 
baptism, till some time in thcr third centuiy, 
and after the admission of the Platonic phi- 
losophy into the church, may almost be 
deraoBstT&ted. The ceremonies nsed at 
baptism in the $ee<md century, are described 
by Justin Martyr, in hie second apology, and 
by Tertullian, in his book de Corona militis. 
Sat ndther makes any mention of exorcism. 
This is a cogent uronent, to prore timt it 
was admitted by G&istians, sAer the times 
of these fathers, and of course in the third 
century. Sgypt peibaps first received it 

-(14) [Perhaps also or their frtedmn. — See 
C. O. SdiwarZf INss. de cererooniis et foi^ 
muBs a -veterom mannmissione ad Baptis- 
mom tnnalatis. Cyprian refers to the wkiU 
gamuntt ; de Lapsis, p. 181. — Schl.^ 

(15) Clementina, Homil. is., 4 9, p. 688, 
&c. Pwjfhyrfft de AbstinentM, 1&. iv., p. 
417, &c., and others. 

(16) (See (^OBciUum EUberitanam, Caa- 
on 96.~8dtf.3 

(17) [See Cmrian, de Oratioiie, p. tl4. 
^8dU.3 

(18) [See Cyfrwn, de OMtione, p. 814, 
and Constitatt. ApostoL, 1. ii., c. G8^*«8dU.] 



(19) [In the earliest tknes, ezcluaiTe of 
the short introductory jsalutation : Paz yo- 
biscum, &c., no established forms of prayer 
were nsed in public worship, but the bishop 
orpresbyterponred Ibrth eztenqpore prayers. 
Bee Jtufin Martyr, Apology ii. The Laxd'M 
prayer was used, sot only as a jpattem, bet 
also as a formula of prayer, z et only the 
bsptiaed, and net the catechumens, might 
«Rer H. 7«rtai&m, de Oratione, c. 1, 9. 
Cyprian^ de Ontione Domin. Conatituti* 
Afottel., t. vii., c 44. Afterwa^s Tarious 
fcnns iwere gradually introdQced, and paitic- 
nlaity short prwers, derived irom paas^res 
«f scripture. When greater uniformity in 
die churdue as to eeremenies waa intro- 
duced, the amafler chwehes had to regulato 
their ibons of pimyer conformably to those 
of the larger ehnrchea, md of course to adopt 
tiie foomnlas of the metropolitan churches. 
Or^Ji, ooatra GeisBm, 1. vi, snd Homilia 
n. m Jerem. Eunbim, de Yiu Omttaa- 
tini Mag., 1. W., c. 19, SO, 17. Hist. Eo- 
des., 1. ii., o. 17. LaetmHiu, do Morte 
c. 46, 47. See BaumgmrUm*a 
der duirtlioben Aitecthumer, p 
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erilB, and particularly against the machmatiQQs of evfl ^irhs ; and there. 
fore no one undertook anything of inuch moment, without first crossing 
bin]self*(20)— Other ceremonies I pass without notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTGRT OF BIVISIOHS OE BBRBSZBS IH TSS CHUBCH. 

4 1. Remains of the Ancient Sect8<— f 3. Manes and the Mamchaeaos.— i 3. His Prin- 
ciples.— ^ i. His Doctrine concerning Man.— ^ 6. Concerning tbeKature of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit. — ^ 6. Conceming the Offices of Christ »nd the Comforter.—^ 7. 
Concenung the Purification and Foture Condition of Souls. — $ 8. Conceming the State 
of Soab not Purified.—^ 9, His Opinion of the Old and New Testamento.— 10. The 
Severity of his Moral Principles, and the Classification of his Followers.— ( 11. The 
Sect of the Hieracites.— ^ 12. The Noetian Controversy.— f 13. Sabellios. — ^ 14. Be- 
ryllus. — $ 15. Paul of Samosata. — $ 16. Disturbances in Arabia.—^ 17. Noyatian Con- 
tioyersy. — i 18. Severities of the Novatians towards the Lapsed. 

§ 1. Most of the sects which disquieted the church in the preceding 
centuries, caused it various troubles also in this. For the energies of the 
Montanists, ValentinianSy Marcionites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their tenets. Adslphius and A^uu 
Hnus of ihe Gnostic tribe, but very little known, endeavoured to insinuate 
themselves and their doctrines into the esteem of the public at Rome and 
in Italy.(l) But these and others of the same clan, were resisted by Plo- 
timu himself the coiyphaeus of the Platonists of this age, and by his disci- 
pies, with no less boldness and energy than the orthodox Christians were 
accustomed to manifest. For the philosophical opinions of this fection, con- 
ceming God, the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and other subjects, 
could not possibly meet the approbation of the Platonists. These united 
forces of the Christians and the philosoi^iers, were doubtless competent to 
bring the Gnostics, gradually, to lose all credit and influence among the 
well informed.(2) 

(20) [The Cinstiaasat first used the sign and Lcctanlmf, Institut, L iv., e. S7, 98. 

of the cross, to bring to lememtinaoe the '-^ScU.^ 

atoning death of Christ, on all ooeaoiona. (1) Porphpy, Yita Plotloi, c. 16, p. 116, 

Hence TartulUan, de Corona j&^tis, c 3, dec. 

p. 181, says : ad omnem pregressum atqne (S) The book ofPlolunu against the Gnos- 

promotom, ad omnem aditum et entura, ad tics, is still extant twoog ms worics. £d- 

veatitum, ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad men- need ii., lib. iz-* P* 218, ?cc. [Dr. Sender, 

sas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilta, quae- in his Hisloris Eecles. Selecta Cspita, vol. 

euoque noe conversaiio ezercet, frontem cm- i., p. 81 , conjectures, and not vrithout reason, 

cie eignacuio terimus. Compare also his that the Gnostics, and all the assailants of 

work, ad Uzorem, lib. ii. So late as the the Old Testament, lost their power, after 

aseond century, the Chriatiaas attached no Origen intxodoced the allegorical and tropo- 

paitiedar wtue to the sign of the cross, and logical mode of expounding Scrinture, and 

they paid it no adoration. See Tert»Mian, extended it in some measure to the histoiy 

.Apoloset., e. IS, and ad Nationes, c. 13. of Christ, And as he fiirther supooses, the 

Bot aftervnuds, poverfal efficacy began to labours oi Dionytuu Alex, and other leam- 

be aaeiibed to it See CyprioM, Testimo- ed fathers, e. g. Dcroiheusy a presbyter of 

Jkis ad7. Jadaaoo, L ii^ c. 81, 28, p. 8M, Antioch, (who \mdexBtood the Hebrew; Bw- 
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§ 2. While the Christians were struggling with these corrupters of the 
truth, and were on the point of gaining the victory, [a little past the mid- 
dle of the century], a new enemy, more fierce and dangerous than thoee^ 
suddenly appeared in the field. JlfaiiM,(3) whom his disciples also called 
Manichaus,{i) a Persian,(5) educated among the Magi, and liimself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, was instructed in all the sci- 
ences and arts that were in repute among the Persians and the adjacent 
nations, and was an astronomer, f though a rude one), a physician, a paint- 
er, and a philosopher ; but he haa an exuberant imagination, and, as ap- 
pears very probable, was delirious and fanatical. This man adventured 
to combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to ex* 
plain the latter by the former. To fecilitate the accomplishment of this 
object, he gave out that Christ had left the way of salvation imperfectly 
explained, and that he himself was the ParacUU whom the Saviour prom- 
ised to send to his disciples when he left the world. Many were seduced 
by his eloquence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity and innocence of his 
life ; and in a short time he established a sect. But at last, he was put to 
death by Varanes L, king of the Persians. The cause, time, and manner 
of his execution are variously stated by the ancient8.(6) 



M&tiM, H. £., vii., 33), may hare cootiibnted 
much to dimmish the Gnostic party, as thev 
carried investigation farther, and more lucid- 
ly confuted the Jewish notions, and at the 
tame time approximated a little towards the 
Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son of 
God. Hence it is, we hear no more about 
the Gnostics in this century ; and the few 
who still remained, united themseWes with 
the Manichaeans.'&A/.] 

(3) [The Oriental writers call him Mam ; 
{Hyde, de Relie. ret. Persanun, c. 21, and 
de Jlcrbdoi, Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Ma- 
m) ; but the Greeks and Latins call him Md- 
vw, Mdvetf , and Manet. See Dr. WaUk, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 691. — 
Schl.} 

(4) [See the AcU Archelai, c 6, 49. 
Augustine, de Haeresib., c. 46, and contm 
Faustum, lib. m., c. 28.— -ScAZ.] 

(6) [Notwithstanding the Greek and Ori- 
ental writers represent Mane$ as being a 
Persian, Dr. Wakh, (Historie der KeUer- 
eyen,Tol. i., p. 708), and Beausobre, (Histoire 
critique de Manich^, tome i., p. 66), think 
it more mobable that he was a Chaldean ; 
because Ephraim, Syrus expressly so states, 
0pp. Syro-Latin., tom. ii., p. 468, and be- 
cause Archelanut in his Acta cum Manete, 
e. 86, charges ManeM with nnderstandiog no 
language but that of the Chaldeee.— ScM.] 

(6) All that is extant concerning the life, 
the deeds, and the doctrines of this rery 
singular genius, has been carefully collect- 
ed, and reviewed ingeniously— though often 
with more ingenuity and copiousness than 
were necessary— by Jamea de Beauecbre, in 
bis Histoire critique de Maoich^ et du Mn- 



nicheisme, published at Amsterdam, 1734- 
39, 2 vols. 4to. — [Whoever would ffain the 
best acquaintance with the history of Manes 
and the Maniehaant, may consult, besides 
Beaueobre, ubi supra, the long essay of 
Dr. Moikeimt in his Comment, de R^raa, 
&c., p. 728-903 ; Jo. Christ. Wolf, Mani- 
chaeismus ante Manichaeos, &c., Hamb., 
1707, 8vo ; Nalh. Lardner's Credibility of 
Uie Gospel History, part ii., vol. iii., p. 36^ 
753; and Dr. C. Vf. F. WaldCs Entwuxf 
einer voUstandigen Historie der Ketzer^en, 
Tol. i., p. 685-814. These principal wnters 
being consulted, all the rest mav be neglect- 
ed. The last of these works hss the great 
advantage, that it concentrates, ananges 
property, criticises acutely and solidly, and 
expresses in a lucid and agreeable style, afl 
that has been said on the subject by the 
useful Wolf, the agreeable and learned but 
prolix B^wusohre, the acute Mosheim, and 
the solid and critical Lcardner. — Von Ein, 
More recent writers may be consulted, viz., 
A. Neander, Kirchengesch., bd. i., abth. ii, 
a. 813-856, and K. A. Freih, v. JUiehUnn 
Mddegg, die Theologie des Magiers Manes 
und ihr Ursprung, ftankfort a. M., 1826, 
8vo.— 3V. 

The original sources for the histoiy of 
Msnes and his sect according to Moskeim^ 
Conmient. de Rebus, dtc., p. 729, dtc., are, 
besides the ancient historical writen, Efi- 
phanius, Augustine, Eusebius, Theodoret^ 
Damascenus, and PhUastrius, (I.) what re- 
mains of the writings of Manes himself and 
his followers; vis., (a) Manetis EpistoU 
Fundamenti, in Augusttne, contra 'Ep. Fon- 
damenti ; (b) a fr^pnent of his Sermo d$ 
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The religious syBtem of Manes is a compound of Christianity and 



Fide^ in Epipkamutf Haeres. Ixri., 14 ; (c) 
his EpisMa ad MarceUnm, in the Acta Xr- 
ekelai cum Mtnete, p. 6, ed. Zaccair. ; (d) 
8ome fragments of his Eputoia ad Metweh. 
in Augustine, ady. Julianum Pelagian. ; (e) 
severS extracts from his Epistles, in /. X. 
Fabriehu, Biblioth. Gr., vol. v., p. S84; (f ) 
AetA dUfutaHanu Art^elai, Efise, Meao* 
jwf . ouii Manete, inter Collectanea monu- 
mentor. yeteris Eccles. Graecae et Latinae, 
pablished by L. A. ZaccagnnUj Rome, 1698, 
4to ; also, mter 0pp. Htppolyti, vol. ii.» ed. 
Fabricii. (The genuineness of these Acta is 
questioned hy Beautohre ; but without good 
VMSon); (g) many quotations from FauS" 
taa the Aiuuchaean, in AuguattiWa thirty- 
three Books contra Faustum Manichaeum ; 
(h) Taiious statements of his antagonists, 
contained in Augustine^ a two Books, de Ac- 
tis cum Fehce Manichaeo ; and in his book 
contra Furtwnatum Manichaeum. — (II.) the 
writings of the fathers, who attempted to 
confute Mantt and his followers ; riz. (a) 
AuguM^nt^ de Haeresibus, and in the works 
aboye mentioned, (I. a, g, and h.)— (b) TUua 
of Bostra, libri iii., contra Manichaeos, Gr. 
and Lat., inter Lectiones Antiquas, ed. Co- 
mm; et denuo, J. Basnagii, tom. i., p. 156, 
dec. ; (c) Didymus Alezandrinus, Idber con- 
tra Manichaeos, Gr. and Lat., in the same 
Lectiones Antiq., tom. i., p. 197 ; (d) Al* 
txandtr Lycopolitanus, the philosopher, Li- 
ber contra Manichaei opiniones, Gr. and Lat., 
in the Auctaiiam noyiss. Biblioth. Patr., ed. 
CombefiSf tom. ii., p. 260.— TV. 

In regard to the history of Manest there yt 
much disagreement between the Oriental and 
Grecian writers. Yet in the particulars sta- 
ted in the text, there is no disaflMemeat. 
We win extract from Mosheim't (Joopment- 
aiies, p. 734, dtc., so much as is wecessary 
to giye a full history of this extraordinary 
man.— Jfojws, on m^^ting with the books of 
the Christians, found that the religion they 
contained, coincided with his philosophy in 
some resppctSf and contradicted it in others. 
He detwrnined to unite the two together, to 
enlaige and improye the one by the other, 
•nd uius to giye the world a new religion. 
He began by giyins out that he was the 
ParaeUu, {6 irapdtutfToc, John xyi., 7, 18, 
&c.), and perhaps he really supposed he 
was so. But he waa not so deranged and 
carried away by his imagination, as to be 
unable to frame a consistent system, and to 
discover what would tend to confirm it, and 
y^t to weaken it. He therefore rejected or 
altered such books of the Christians as con- 
trayened his opinions, snd substituted others 
in their phu:e, particularly those' which he 



diyine impulse. The king of Persia threw 
him into mi«on ; but for what cause is un* 
known. The (jieek writers, (especially Ar^ 
ehelaus, in his Acta cam Manete, who fur- 
nished the other Greek and Latin writers 
with nearly all the historical facts they state), 
represent that he was imprisoned, because, 
haying promised to cure the king^s son, he 
failed, and caused the death of the young 
prince. A different account is given by ^e 
Oriental writers, (Persian, Syrian, and Ara- 
bian, cited by De Herbelott Bibliothe^ue Ori- 
ent., art. itfant ; Tlo. Hyde, Histona relig. 
yeter. Persarum, c. 31. Euseb, Eenaudot^ 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 4S. 
Edw, Poeock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 
149, &c.) They state that Manes, comins 
to the court of King Sdpor, was receiyea 
kindly; and that hu. doctrines were em* 
braced by the monarch. Hereupon Manes 
became so bold as publicly to attack the Per- 
sian religion. This drew on him persecu- 
tion, and so endansered his life that he was 
obliged to flee intoTurkistan. Here he col- 
lected many followers, and ^»ent a whole 
year in a caye, where he composed his book 
entitled Erteng or Arzevg* i. e., the Gospel, 
and which is sdomed with splendid paintinga. 
This book he represented to be a fifr of God. 
In the mean time Sapor died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ikrmisdas; who was so 
fayourable to Mattes, as to embrace his reli- 
gion, and to afiow him to build a castle in 
which he might be safe from all plots. Per- 
haps H^rmisdas was a fayourer of Manes, 
in the lifetime of his father. Ancl Dr. Mo- 
skeim conjectures, (Comment, dec, p. 739), 
that the Grecian story of his fatal attempt to 
cure the kind's son, waa an Oriental altegO' 
ry, which we Greeks construed literally ; 
that the disease was i^orance, the mediemt 
instruction, the jKysieian the teacher, and 
the deaik of the patient hia apostacy from the 
religion of his progenitors : [all of which is 
yery improbable, and indeed inconsistent; 
for the king, haying himself embraced the 
doctrine of Manea, would not haye impris- 
oned him, for conyerting his son to the same 
religion.] — ^Ailer the death of Hormisdas, 
Veranes I. succeeded to the throne. He 
was at first well disposed towards Manes, 
but soon turned againat him and determined 
on his destruction. For this purpose he al- 
lured him firom his safe retreat, under pre- 
tence of a disputation with the Magi, and 
caused him to be put to death as a penrerter 
of the true religion. This took place in the 
year 278; or, according to Dr. Walck^ 
(Hist, der Ketzereyen, yol. 1. p. 7S4), in the 
year 277.— The shocking fete of Jfonss, 



pretended were written by himself under a rather animated than temfied his fbUowen. 
Vol. L— B b 
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the aacient philoeopby of the FeraianBy which he had imbibed in early life. 
What the PersiaxiB relate conceminff their MithraSf Manes applied to ChrisU 
According to his views and those of the Persians, there are two first prinoi* 
pies of all things, a subtile and very pure substance or lighi, and a grosB 
and corrupt substance or darkness* Over each of these a Lord has reigned 
from all eternity. The Lord of Ughtj is denominated God ; the regent of 
the world of darknesSf is called Hyle [{^A^, matter}, or daman [the deviLJ 
These two lords are of opposite natures and dispositions. The Lord of 
Ughi^ as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent ; the Lord of darkneUf 
being himself miserable, is malignant, and wishes others also to be miser- 
able* Each has produced a numerous progeny of his own peculiar char- 
acter, and distributed them over his empire. 

§ 4. For a long period of time, the Prince of darkoass was ignorant 
of the existence of light, and of the world of light. But on occasion of a 
war that arose in his kingdom, he gained some Imowledge of the light ; and 
on discovering it, be was eager to get possession of it. The Lora of light 
opposed him with an army ; but the general <^ the celestial army, whose 
name was The fret itfon, was rather unsuccessful ; and the troops of dark- 
ness succeeded in getting possession of a considerable portion of the ce- 
lestial elements, and of Ught itself which is an animate substance ; and 
these they mixed with depraved matter. The next general on the side of 
the world of light, called The Umng SpirUf conducted the war more sue* 
cessfully ; yet he was unable to liberate the celestial substance that was now 
In combination with the vicious elements. The vanquished Prince of dark- 
ness produced the parents of the human race. The men who are bom of 
this stock, consist of a body formed from the depraved matter of the world 
of darkness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and concupiscent which 
they derived from the Prince of darkness, the other rational and immortal, 
it being a particle of that divine light which was plundered by the army 
of darkness and immersed In matter. • 

^ 5. Men being thus formed by the Prince of darkness, and minds, 
which were the daughters of eternal light, being enclosed in their bodies, 
God now, by the Uving Spirit who had before vanquished Ae Prince of 
darkness, formed this our earth out of viciotn matter, that it might be- 
come the residence of the human race, and might afibrd God advantages 
Ibr gradually delivering souls from their bodies, and Heparating the good 
matter from the bad. Afterwards God produced from himself two majestic 
heiagSf who should afford succour to the souls immured in bo^es ; name- 
ly, Christ and the Hoiy Spirit. Christ is the being, whom the Persians 
oiil MUhras : he is a most splendid substance, consisting of the puiest light 
of God, self-existant, animate, excelling in wisdom, and having his red- 
dence in the siui. The Holp Spirit likewise is an animate and lucid stib. 
stanoe, which is diffused throu^ the whole atmos{^ere that encompasses 
our earth, warms and enlightens the soub of men, fecundates the eaith, eli- 
cits gradually from it the latent particles of divine fire, and wafts them up. 
warO^ that they may return to their native world. 



The most able and eloquent of them roamed lytee. And notwithstanding all the peneen- 
through S^a, Peraia, Egypt, Africa, and tiona that have beiallen them, their descend- 
pyex mtmi parta of the world ; and by the ants exist to this day, in the monntaxns bo- 
seventy of their morals and the simplicity of tween Persia and India.— SdU.] 
their religion, thej eveiywbere made prose- 
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§ 0. After God had, for a long timef admonished the captive aoula im- 
mured in bo(Ues, by the ministry of angels and by men instructed by him. 
self; he at length, in order to accelerate their return to the heavenly coun. 
try, directed ChriH his son to descend from the sun to this our world. He 
being clad in the form and shadow of a human body, but not joined to a 
real body, appeared anaong the Jews, pointed out the way in which souls may 
extricate themselves from the body, and proved his divimty(7) by his mir- 
acles. But the Prince of darkness instigated the Jews to crucifyr him. 
This punishment however he did not actually endure, because he had not 
a body ; but the people supposed he was crucified. Having accompli^ed 
his embassy, ChrUt returned to the sun, his former residence ; and left in 
charge to Ids apostles to propagate the religion he had taught them, through- 
out the world. Moreover, when about to depart, he promised to send, at 
some time, a greater and more perfect apostle whom he called the Para* 
cleUj who diould add many things to the precepts he had delivered, and 
dispel all errors in regard to religious subjects. This Paretehte promised 
by ChrUtj was Manes the Persian, who by command of God explained the 
whole doctrine of salvation, perfectly, and without any ambiguity or con- 
cealment. 

§ 7. The souls which believe Jems Christ to be the Son of God, cease 
from worshipping the God of the Jews, (who is no other than the Prince 
of darkness), obey the laws which were given by Christ and enlarged and 
explained by Manes the Paraclete, and perseveringly resist the lusts of the 
evil soul, these shall gradually become purified from the contaminations . 
of base matter. Tet the entire purgation of the soul cannot be efilected 
in the present life. Therefore souls, when freed from the body, must un- 
dergo a twofold purification after death, before they are admitted into the 
worid of Hght ; die first purification is by sacred looter, and the second by 
sacred Jire, They first go to the moan, which consists of sacred water, 
and are there ptoified during fifteen days 5 thence they proceed to the stm, 
whose hfAyfire entirely removes all their remaining pollution. The bod. 
ies which tney left behmd, being formed of base matter, revert badt to 
iSttm orisisal mass. 

J 8. But the souk which have neglected the means (or their purgation, 
, ftfter death, pass into other bodies, either of animals or of other be- 
ings, until they become cleansed. Some also being peculiarly depraved^ 
ym. be delivered over to the evil demons inhabiting our atmosphere, to be 
tormented for a season. When the greater part of the souls shall be lib. 
eratod and be restored to the world of light, then^ at the command of God, 
infernal fii« will burst from the caverns in which it is contained, and 
wiU bum up and destroy the febric of this world. After these events, the 
Prince and powers of darkness will be compelled to retire to their wretch, 
ed country, where they must remain for ever. For to prevent their again 
waging war against ^ worid of light, God will encompass the world of 
dftAnggt with an invine3>Ie guard. Tliat is to say, the souls whose sal- 

(7^tNotUtINiMy.'fiNrtfaii,imUie1nie p. 69. They believed that cIm %A/ of the 

and p wyer fleaee^f the word, the MaaicliAe- Smi might be obeovored bv intenrenii^ iiiat- 

neoeakaotiHmdieateef CArtf<,iiorofthe ter, but that the %JU of the FoM^ eouid 

HsUf Ghmt. Tbe^ held aeithear of them to neC. 0ee Moaheim, CommeBt. de Reboa, 

be iMTe aaeieot Obsi the vmhtM. See For- dte., p. 775, iui.^SM.I 
ftMsrur, m his diapoto with Augtutme I., 
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yation has become desperate, will keep watch like CK^diers about the world 
of darkneasy so that its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

§ 9. To give some plausibility to these monstrous opiniona» Mtmu re- 
jected nearly all the sacred books, in which the Christians belieTed their 
religion was contained. The Old TesUunent eapecially, he pronounced to 
be ue work, not of God, but of the Prince of darkness, whom he represent- 
ed the Jews as worshipping in place of the true God« The four histoxieB 
of Christ which we call Gospetsf he either denied to have been composed 
by the apostles, or he maintained that if they were so, they had been cor- 
rupted, interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables by cra% and deceitful 
men* In place of them he substituted another Gospel, which he denom- 
inated Ertengf and which he affirmed had been dictated to him by God him- 
self. The AcU of the Apostka he wholly rejected. The EpUUes which 
are ascribed to St. Paul, he admitted to have been written by him, but 
maintained that they were adulterated, What he thought of the other books 
of the New Testament, we are not informed. 

§ 10. The rules of life which Manes prescribed for his followers, were 
peculiarly rigorous and severe. For he directed them to mortify and. ma. 
cerate the body, which he regarded as the very essence of evil, and the 
work of the Prince of darkness ; to deprive it of every convenience and 
gratification, to extirpate every sensual appetite, and to divest themselves 
of all the propensities and instincts of nature. But as he foresaw that he 
could expect few to embrace his system, if he imposed upon all without 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he divided his followers into two 
classes, the elect and the hearers, that is, tiie perfect Christians and the w^per- 
fea.{S) The former, or the elect, were to abstain jfrom flesh, eggs, milk, 
fish, wine, and every inebriating drink, from marriage, and from every indul- 
gence of seiAial passions, to live in the most abject povertjr, to sustain their 
emaciated bodies with bread, herb^ pulse aad melons, to abstain from all 
active life, and to be devoid both of love and hatred. A milder rule was pre- 
scribed for the hearers. They might possess houses, lands, and goods, eat 
flesh, though sparingly, and marry wives : yet even these indulgences had 
their limitations. The whole body of Manichaeans were subjected to one 
president, who represented Jesus Christ f with him were connected twelve 
masters, or rulers, who represented the twelve apostles ; next to these> there 
were seventy-two bishops, corresponding with the seventy-two disciples of 
Christ ; and under each bishop, there were presbyters and deacons. All 
these officers were from the class of the elect.(9) 

(8) [The elccj were also called the/atrV«^, der Ketzereyen, toI. 1., p. 68S-S14. From 
or helii»er$; wad the hearerM were called col- both, we eztrtct the foUowing noticeei le- 
echumnM, The former were either &aj»ftMd, apectinff the ioor<A^ of this sect. TliejieT- 
or unhapHxed. If baptized, thej could not erenced the aun and the moon, though they 
change their condition; if unbaptized, they did not account thran deities. Their wonfaip 
might return to the class of hearerM, if they was so simple, that they claimed to be fiother 
found tbemselyes unable to endure the rig- xemoved from pagaxusm, than all other Ohris- 
orous discipline of the perfect. See Jlo- tiaos. They had no temples, no ahan, no 
sheim. Comment, de Rebus Christianor., images, no oblations, and no burning of in- 
dcc., p. 896, dw.-^&A/.] cense. They observed Simdays,^^h thef 

(9) All these particulars are more fully kept as &8ts. But they obeerred none Jt 
stated, and supported by citations from antt- the Cluistian festiTals, which relate to Uw 
quity, in my Comment, de Rebus Christian incarnation and baptism of ChriH. Thsy 
nor., dec., [va^ 728-903— with which, the celebrated the memorial of Ckrisfs death, 
reader should compare Jh, Wakh** Hist<Hi6 but with little of devotion. Whethw they 
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• § 11. The sect of the Hieradte$ was formed in Egypt, near the close 
of this centuy, by Hierux of Leontopolis, who was a bookmaker by 
trade, a man of learning and venerable for the yisible sanctity of his de* 
portment. Many have supposed that this sect was a branch of the Man* 
jchaean fiunily, but erroneously ; for though Hierax held some notions in 
oommon with Manes f yet he difl^red from him in many respects/ He be. 
lieved it was the great business of Christ to promulge a new law, more 
perfect and more strict than that of Maees. And hence he concluded that 
Christ had prohibited to his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and whatever 
was grateful to the senses or the body : which things had been allowed of 
by Atoses, but were abrogated by Christ* Yet if we duly consider all ac* 
counts, we shall conclude that Hierax, as well as Manes, did not suppose 
these severe injunctions were imposed by Christ on o^ his followers, but 
only on those who aspired after the highest attainments in virtue. To 
tHis radical error, he added others either growing out of it, or originating 
from other sources. For example, he excluded infimts, who died before 
they came to die use of reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; because di. 
vine rewards could be due to none but such as had actually passed through 
regular conflicts with the body and its lusts. He also maintained, tlutt 
Mekhisedekf the king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was the Holy Spirit* 
llie resurrection of the body, he denied ; and the whole sacred volume, 
especially its historical parts, he obscured with allegorical interpreta* 
tions.(10) 

^ 12. The controversies respecting the divine Trinity, which commenced 
in the preceding century, frdii the time when Grecian philosophy got into 
the church, had a wider spread in this century, and produced various meth. 
ods of explaining that doctrine. First, [in the early part of the century], 
No'etus, a man of whom little is known, a native of Smyrna, maintained 
that God himself, whom he denominated the Father, and held to be abso* 
lutely (me and indivisible ; united himself with the man Christ, whom he 
called the Son ; and, in him, was bom and suffered. From this dogma of 
Noeiuff lus adherents were called Patripassians ; i. e.^ persons who held 
that the great Parent of the universe himself, and not merely some one per" 
9on of the Godhead, had made expiation for the sins of men. Nor were 
they unfitly denominated so, if the ancients correctly understood their 
views.(ll) 

dbaerml Etsler, b QBoertuii. But they ob- exception, alltbey state. [See itfMA«tm, de 

eerved the anniyersaiy of Manes* death, Reboe Ghristianor., iie., p. 908-910. Dr. 

which they called BanUi 0%a), with great Waleh, Historie der Ketzereyen, yoI. i., p. 

devotion. Fatiinfr vtm one of their moat 816-823. Tiliemont, Mem. pour aervir & 

important religioua exercises. They kept THiat. Eccles., torn, iv., p. 411, and Ltard- 

aacied Sundays and Mondays. They made ner'M Credibility of the Gospel Hiat., pt. iL, 

use of baptism; but did not baptize either vol. vi., p. 76, &c.— iScAi. Also A. Aeon- 

ehildrea, or nown persons who were onlv der^ Kirchengesch., b. i., abth. iii., s. 1218- 

hearers; and even to the elect, it was left 1223.— Tr.] 

optional, whether they would be baptized (11) See Hippdytus, Sermo contra Hae- 

or not The elect observed likewise the resin Noeti, in his 0pp., torn, ii., p. 6, ed. 

Lord^e Supper ; thouffh it is not known what Fabricii ; Epiphanhu, Haeres. Ivii., 0pp., 

they used in place of wine, which was with torn, i., p. 479 ; Theodoret, haeret. Fabid., 

them altogether prohibited.— iScW.] 1. iii-, «. 3, 0pp., torn, iv., p. 227.— [iVbe- 

(10) Epiphdnnu, Haeiea Ixvii., [and Au- tus so held the unity of God, as to discard 

guttine, de Hs^ereaib., c. 47], firom whom the orthodox opinion of a plurali^ of persona 

OMriy all others have bonowed, with little in the Godhead. In fact ha acknowledged 
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§ 18^ After the nuddle of the century appeared SabelUuSf a& African 
pxesbyter or biahop, at Ptoleinais» the principal city in Pentapolk* a province 
of Libya C^renaica. He explained what the scr^turea teach concezning 
the Father, Son» and Holy Spirit, in a manner somewhat different from 
Noitui ; and notwithstanding he was confuted by Diouynus of Alexandim, 
he gathefed a number of fi&wera. Noiiu» had supposed that Qod tha 
Fa£er, persaaaUfff assumed the human nature <^ Christ ; but SdbdUus hdd 
that oiUy a certain enstg^y put forth by the supreme IHoent, or a certaia 
portion of the dirine nature, beinff separated from it, became united with 
the Son or the man ChrisL And the Hoiy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal Father.(12) Hence it appears^ 



but erne penan; who is detigiMted in ths 
Scfipturet by the title of the Father. iVbe- 
ius therefore was t Unitarian^ as reelects 
tiM doctrine of tkne permmt ; bat in regard 
to the chanctei of Christ, he held better 
▼lews than the SocmitmM. So &i as relates 
to two natures united in one person, in Christ, 
be agreed with the orthodox ; but the divine 
person, which was united with the human 
Bftture, according to Nsitu^ views, was no 
other than the person of the Father, because 
there was no other person in the Qodhead. 
See Mosheim, de Rebus Christianor., p. 
681-687; and Dr. IFofeA, Historie der Ket- 
Sereyen, vol. ii., p. 1~I3.—- ScA/.J 

(13) Most of the ancients who wroto 
against the heretics, speak of SabeUiiu ; [ee< 
pecially Bpiphaniue, Haeres. Ixii., and The-' 
odoret, haer. Pabul., 1. ii., c. 9.— TV.] To 
these, add Eunbiue, Hist. Eccl, I. vi., a. 6. 
Ath$Ma»iii9, de sententia Dionysii; [and 
BuH the Great, Ep. 310 and 836.— TV.] 
Nearly all that is written by the ancients, 
has been collected by Christopher Wormius, 
in his Historia Sabelliana, Francf. and Lips., 
1096, 8yo, a learned work, only a small part 
of which relates to iSo&cUtvs.— [See iio- 
sheim, Comment, de Rebus Christianor., 
dcc.« p. 688-699. (J. Beausohre, Histoire 
de Manich^ &c., tome i., p. 533, dtc. N. 
Lardner, Credibility of the Gosp. Hist., pt. 
u.,yoL ,p.66S,&c.),andDr. WaicA,Hia. 
tone der iCettereyen, vol. ii., p. 14-49.— 
The last of these differs some from Dr. 
Msskam, in his description of the Sabellian 
doctrine. We would place the two accounts 
aide by side, without attempting to decide 
•o difficult a question.— The most common 
opinion renpecttnjg the Sabellian doctrine, 
was this : SabdLius admitted but one person 
in the divine essence ; or he denied that the 
Father was one person, the Son another per* 
flon« and the Holy Spirit a third ; of course 
he discarded the inherent distinction of three 
persons. He admitted a difference only of 
mamss, and of some external rdatitms to 
creatures, in regard to the government of 
the worid and of the church: andhsascribed 



to the Son, those works which wt regard as 
the perK>naI acts of the Father; and on the 
other hand, he ascribed to the Fether, the 
acts end the aoferiiigs of the Sen. New 
Dr. JfofActm concedes, that SoMfiiw tmda 
there was but one Hieim jurwotif but he 
maintains also» that SabeUius a^outted a 
Trinity, and a real iiferenee between the 
Fathsfr, Son, and Holy Ghost ; though this 
differenee was neither an esaettCial, not a fm- 
eonal one ; the divine three were not thrse 
distinct persons, but three portions of the di- 
vine nature, all depending on God, and at 
the same time difiering from God, and firom 
each other. That ooition, \ff which God 
made tifc world, is the FaiAer; and is alio 
the father of Christ, inaamoeh a» it lionaed 
him in the womb of Afarv. That porUoO) 
which united itself with the man Christ, in 
Older to redeem men, is the 8&n ; maemuch 
as it dwelt in the Amii^ Goi, (a ( 
tion, which refei« to his mliafiulone < 
tionX u)d by him gave instruetion, ^ 
miracles, and, in a sense, made one person 
with him. The third portion of the divine 
nature, which impsrU Ufe to all Kvii^ bei^gs^ 
enlightens men, regenstatee thMn, wd 
prompts them to what is ^ood, is the fio/y 
Ghost. These three are, m one view, sep- 
arate from God; but in another, Uiey are 
united with him. — After a critical examina- 
tion of the correctness of this echeme, Dr» 
WetUh cannot fnlly accord with the views 
of chancellor Mssheim. He thereleie etatee 
the doctrine of Sc6flfltiu thus : theaaeiente, 
one and all, aay that the Sabellian systoa 
marred the true doctrine concerning God, 
and concerning all the three persons. And 
so it appears to be proved, by the ancients, 
that SabeUianism was one of two directly 
opposite errors, of which Arianism was the 
other ; and that the true doctrine occupied 
the middle ground between them: inaeed 
Arius^ by pushing his 0}^>ontioa to 5eM- 
lius too far, was led into his error. It hence 
follows, that SsheUms, who did not deny 
the existence of the Father^ Son, and Holy 
Ghost, mado too little distiiiction betweea 
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that the SdbetUam must have been denominated Patripauians by tbe 
ancients* in a different sense of the word from that in wldch the NoetiamM 
were so called. Yet the appellation was not wholly improper* 

§ 14. Nearly at the same time, [about A.D* 244], BerylhUy bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia, a pious and learned man, taught that Christy before his 
birth ai the Virgin, had no distinct divinity, but only had the divinity of the 
Father* This proposition, if we duly consider what is reported concern, 
ing him by the ancients, contained the following sentiment ; that Chrui 
bs^ no existence before he was bora of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul 
originating from God himself, and of course superior to all human souls, 
being a particle of the divine nature, entered into and was united with the 



them ; while AriuM made the distinction too 
wide. It is clear, that Sabetliut acknowl- 
edged but one person, and considered the 
Son of God as not being a distinct person : 
so that be could not have taudit a fersomU 
distinction in the Trinity. By the Word 
(Xo/of), SaUUiut understood an energji, 
by whdch the man Christ performed his 
works. So k>ng as Christ remained on 
earth, this divme energy was in him ; but 
alteiwaids it ceased. It was therefore like 
& sunbeam, which operates on bodies and 
produces the effects of the sun, without be- 
ing itself a person. So also is it with the 
Holy Ghost, by which we are to understand 
the operaiions of God in men, tending to 
further their knowledge of the truth and 
their adTancement in virtue. The manner 
of God's putting forth his snergy, by which 
the Son was produced, and by which the 
Holy Ghost is stiU produced and continued, 
the ancients expressed by the words, to 

rwd out, or extend {irXarvvea^ai, proton- 
, extendere), to send forth (rriftirso^ai), 
and to transform, or change one^s form and 
appearamee QuTa/to^ei*mai, fitraaxnf^^ 
^tivy Fkom what has now been stated, it 
may be perceived, how Sabellius could hare 
taught the existence of three forms or as- 
pects {tpia irpoooira) in the divine essence, 
without admitting the reality of three differ-, 
ent persons; and how his opposers could 
infer, that he admitted but one distinction 
under three different names. The greatest 
difficulty is in this, that according to some 
yepreaentations, Sabellius taught there was 
ft difference or separation (Siaipeoiv) between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but ac- 
cording to other accounts, he maintahked 
•oeh a uiuty, as was inconsistent with it. 
This difficulty is the most easily surmount- 
ed, by supposing the former to refer to an 
imagined or conceived distinction, and not 
sny real one.— ^nch are Ih. Walch's views 
of the Sabellian system ; [and very similar 
•re those of Dr. Neandar, Kirchengesch., 
vol. L, pt iii., p. 1018-1026.— 3V.} Dr. 
Watch Ukinks, that SabelUus ought not to be 



called a Patripassian : for these held Christ 
to be 09U person, in whom two natures were 
personally united ; and believed that, not the 
dlYine nature of the Son, as a penon, bat 
the divine nature of the Father who was the 
only person, was united with the human na- 
ture m Christ. Now as Sahelliiu held the 
Son to be no real part of the Father, and 
held BtiU less to a personal union of two na- 
tures in Christ ; he cannot truly be called a 
Patripassian, According to SoM/h'tu* opin- 
ion, bhrist was a mere man, in whom re- 
sided a dtvine power, that pfodoced thoae 
effects which we regard ae the acts of the 
divine nature united to the human.— Amoitt 
the opposers of SabeUius, Dionysius of At 
exandria attracted the most notice. Yet the 
opposition made by this bishop, was not sat- 
isfactory to all. Offensive passages wefe 
found in his epistles against the Sabellians. 
As he there brought forward the doctrine of 
Christ*s tncema/tofi, and from that deduced 
his woof of the real distmction between the 
Father and the Son ; he was understood aa 
holding, that the Son, in so far as he was a 
divme being, was a created one, or as deny- 
ing, that the Father and the Son were of the 
same essence. Diomysius defended iaut" 
self, and showed that he had been misunder- 
stood. Notwithstanding this, the Arians, 
after his death, claimed mm as on their side ; 
which obliged Athanasius to vindicate the 
reputation of Dionysius against them. 8tJU 
there continued to be some, to whom this 
defence appeared insufficient ; Basil the 
Great is an example. There can be no 
doubt that Dionysius thought with Athaat- 
sitts, in regard to the Trinity, but he need 
the language of Arius. In regard to the 
person of Christ, he expressed himself in 
the manner of Nestorius ; for he carried the 
distinction between the divine and the fan- 
man natures of Christ, so far, as wholly to 
exclude the former from a participation in 
those changes in the latter which were the 
result of tM personal union of the two na- 
tures. See th. Watch, Historie der Kei- 
sereyen, vol. il, p. 50-68.— &W.] 
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man. BeryUus was so lucidly and energetically confuted by Origen^ in a 
council assembled at Bostra, [A.D. 244], that he gave up the cause, and 
returned into the bosom of the church.(ld) 

§ 15. Very different from him both in morals and in sentim^it was 
Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at the same time 
clothed with the civil office of a ducenariu8.{X^) He was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant ;( 15) and he greatly disquieted the eastern 
church, soon after the middle of this century, by his novel explanations of 
the doctrine concerning the divine nature and concerning ChrUL The 
sect which embraced Ms opinions, were called Paulians or PauMamsis, 
So far as can be judged from the accounts that have reached us, he sup* 
posed the Son and the Holy Spirit to exist in Grod, just as reason and ac- 
tive power do in a man ; that ChrUt was bom a mere man, but that the 
vrisdam or reason (A^o^) of the Father descended into him, and enabled 
him to teach and to work miracles ; that on account of this union of the 
divine Word (Xdyog) with the man Christy we might say Christ was Godj 
though not in the proper sense of the word. He so concealed his real sen« 
.timents under ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated ecclesiastical coun^ 
dls were wholly unable to convict him ; but at last, in the coundl assem« 



(13) Euielius, Hist. Eccles., lib. vl, e. 
SO and 33. Jerome, de Viris lUustr., c 
00. SoeraUt, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 
7. Among the moderns, see Jo. U Clere, 
Ats Critical, toI. i., pt. ii., seo. i., c. 14. 
Chaufepiedj KouTesu Dictionnaire histoire 
crit., tome i., p. 268, 6cc, [See ifosAetm, 
Comment de Rebus Christianor., dbc., p. 
699, &c., and Dr. Waieh, Historie der Ket- 
sereyen, vol. ii., p. 136-136.— i>r. Waleh 
indeed does not place BeryUue among the 
kereiice, because oe is not chargeable with 
obstinacy in his errors, nor with establishing 
a sect or party ; both of which are necessary 
to constitute a heretic. Concerning his sen- 
timents, little is known, except that he main- 
taioed that Christ, before his incarnation, 
did not exist as a divine person ; bat that 
after his incarnation, he was a man in whom 
M, namely the Father, dwelt.— Dr. Mo- 
9heim*t assertion, that Beryllut represented 
Christ as possessing heqfd derived from the 
divine essence, is a mere conjecture that can 
iM>t be supported by proof.-* ScJU. Dr. iVe- 
ander, Kirchengesch., toI. i., pt. iii., p. 1014, 
dec., places Berylltu among that class of 
Patripaasiane, who considered the person- 
ality of the Son of Ood as originating from 
a radiation or emanatioii, from the essence 
of God, into a human body. He therefore 
places Beryllue and SaheUxus in the same 
class.— 7V.J 

(14) [The dxLeenani were a species of 
proeuratore for the emperor in the provinces, 
whose salary was ttoo hundred sestertia, 
[dueena sestertia, equal to $7193«60], from 
which sum, these officers derived their title. 
See Dion Caseiui, lib. 68. Suetonius, 



Claudian, c. 34, and Salmasias, Notes m 
Capitolinus, Pertinax, p. 135. From Set- 
lers Antiquities of Pslmyra, Lond., 1696, 
8vo, p. 166, dec., it appears, that this office 
was much used in the province of Syria: 
and Dr. Mosheim conjectures, (Comment de 
Rebus, dec, p. 705), that Paul obtained it 
by means of Zenahia, who had a high es> 
teem of him. — <ScR] 

(15) Eusebius, Hist. Ecdes., 1. vii., c. 30. 
\Eusebms here gives copious extracts from 
tiie circular letter of the council, which con- 
demned PomL and ordained DomnMs, bis 
successor. The council characterize Poui, 
as having risen from poverty to opulence by 
extortion and bribery ; as proud, and inso- 
lent, and ostentatious; as choosmg to be 
addressed by his civil title, and appearing in 
public attended by guards and all the splen* 
dour of worldlvrank ; as affecting splendour 
^ and power, and abusing authoritv as an offi- 
* cer in the church ; as intolerably vain, and 
coveting the adulations of the multitude ; as 
decrying the fathers of the church, exalting 
himself, and abolishing the hymns in coin- 
mon use, and appointing women to sing 
psalms in praise ot himself; as sendiqg out 
bishops snd presbyters to sound his praise, 
and to extol him as an angel from heaven ; 
as keeping several young and handsome 
women near his person, whom he enriched 
with presenta, and as living in luxury with 
them. — How much of colouring there may 
be in this picture, we have not the means ii 
determining. But there can be little doubt, 
that the character of PauL was such as did 
not become a bishop. — TV.] 
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bled A.D. 2699 MaJchianf a rhetorician, drew hitn from his conceahnent; 
and he was convicted and divested of his episcopal office,(16) 

§ 16. In a very difierent way sonie litUe philosophers in Arabia, the 
disciples of a man unknown, marred a part of the Christian system. They 
denied the soul to be immortal; maintaining that it died with the body, and 
that it would be resuscitated with it by the power of Gk>d.(17) The be- 
lievers in this doctrine were called AraUcoM^ from the country in which 
they lived. Origen being sent from £g3rpt, disputed against them with 
such success in a full council, that they renounced their error. 

§ 17. Among the sects which arose in this century, that of the Nwa* 
Hans is placed last. They did not indeed corrupt the doctrines of Christi« 
anity ; but by the severity of the discipline to which they adhered, they pro- 
duced a lamentable schism. Navatiany{l&) a presbyter in the churcn of 
Rome, a man of learning and eloquence, but of a stem and austere char« 
acter, maintained, that such as had fallen into the more heinous sins, and 
especially such as had denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again to the church. Most of the other presbyters* 
as well as Cornelius^ whose influence was very great, were of a different 
opinion. Hence, in the year 250, when a new bishop was to be chosen 



(IS) See Epittolam GoncUii Antiocheni 
ad Paulum, in the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn, 
zi., p. 302, ed. Paris, 1644, fol, and Dio- 
mftii Alezandrini £p. ad Paulam, ibid., p. 
873, and Decern Pauli Samosateni Qoea- 
tiones, ibid., p. 378.--[See also Jh, M<h 
ghettitf Comment, de Rebus Chriatianor., 
dtc., j). 701-718, and Dr, Walehy Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 64-125. From 
the last writer, we extract the following, to 
ffive a more fall and correct view of the 
Samoeatenian doctrines. 1. Paul of Sa- 
mosata tanght, that there is bat one God, 
who in the Scriptarea is denominated the 
Father, 2. He did not deny, that the 
Scriptures 9peak of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Gboet. 8. What he understood by 
the Hoiy Ghtmt^ we do not know; and 
Dr. Moeheim has attempted to supply this 
defect, by a mere conjecture. 4. Concern- 
ing the Word and the Wtsiom of God, he 
has spoken largely : but whether he distin- 
fluished between the Word in God, {X6yoc 
Mid^€Toc), and the Word ptodMed from 
God, i^oyoc vpofoptKdjs), is doubtful. 6. 
This Word or Wisdom in Grod, is not a sub- 
stance or a person. 6. But it is in the di- 
vine mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ 
was a mere man. 8. He first began to ex- 
ist, when he was bom of Mary. 9. Yet in 
this man, dwelt the divine Word or Wis- 
dom ; and it was operative in him. 10. Tlw 
union commencea, when Christ was con- 
ceived in the womb of Maxy. 11. By 
means of this Wisdom of God in him, Christ 
gnulually acquired his knowledge and his 
practical virtues. By it, he beeuoe at once 
God and the Son of God; yet both, in aa 

Vol. I.— C 



improper sense of the terms. 12. This di- 
vine wisdom withdrew from him when he 
suffered. — From this account it appears, 
that Photian, in the next age, came very 
near to Pond of Samosata, not indeed in hu 
statements and expressions, bat rather in 
his grand error, namely, that Christ was a 
mere man, and superior to other men onlr 
on account of his pre-eminent gifts. — Sehl. 
See also A. NeMuur, Kirchengesch., bd. !., 
abth. iii., p. 1007-1014.— TV.] 

(17) Eusehhu, Hist Eccles., 1. vi., e. 87. 
[See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris- 
tianor., dec., p. 718, and Dr, Waleh, Histo- 
rie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 167-171.— 
As Eusehnts, who is the only witness we 
have in regard to this sect, gives a very brief 
account of them* the learned in modem 
times have entertained two opinions con- 
cerning their system. Some suppose they 
held tSsi the soul, though immaterial, ^eept 
while the bodv is in the ^ve : which how- 
ever, the words of Eusebtus seem to contra- 
dict, for thev describe the seal as dying, tad 
being' dissotoed vnth the hody, owanmf^' 
Keiv ro2c coftoffi luU avvSia^dpeo&ai, 
Others suppose more correctly, Uiat thiy 
were Christian materialists, who regarded 
the soul as being a part of the body. And 
Dr. Mosheim conjectures, that their error 
originated from their combining the Epi- 
curean philosophy with Chrutianity. — 
ScAi.] 

(18) [The Greeks always write his i 



Novaius or Naoatus ; but the Latins flOMr- 
ally write it Nonatianus, perhap to distin- 
gaish him from Novatus of Carthage, ths 
names being really the same.— TV.] 
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at Rome in place of FoMan, Nanatian strenuously apposed the election of 
ComeUtu. Yet Cometiug was chosen, and Navatian withdrew from com- 
munion with him. On the other hand, CameUus, in a council held at Rome 
A.D. 251, excommunicated NovaUan and his adherents. Novatian there- 
fore founded a new sect, in which he was the first hishop. This sect had 
many adherents who were pleased with the severity of its discipline ; and it 
continued to flourish in many parts of Christendom, until ihn ^^th century. 
The principal coadjutor of NovaUan in this schiran, was NovaiuSf a pres- 
byter of Carthage, who fled to Rome during the heat of this controversy, 
in order to esci^e the wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian his bishop, 
with whom he was in a violent quarrel.(19) 



(19) [Dr. Wakh, Historie der Ketzerey- 
en, vd. ii., p. S30, 6ec., sfter surveying the 
oi^pnal aeooiiiite, grret the following eon* 
nected view of tbeee evenle. A great num- 
ber of those who in the Decian persecotion 
had fallen from their steadfastness, having 
afterwards repented of their fall, and sought 
to be admitted again to the commanion 
of the chufch, gave rise to the question of 
conscience, how they ought to be treated. 
The episeopal chair at Rome was at that 
time vacant, in consequence of the death of 
Fabian ; and the clergy were divided in re- 
gard to this question, sone advocating mild, 
and others more rigorous measures. A mong 
the latter was NatoHanf among the former 
Come/tusi both of them elders m the church 
of Rome. On the side of Naoaiian were 
several confessors ; that la, persons who had 
endured various cmporeal punishments du- 
ring the persecution, without denying the 
iaii^ ; and these were haughty and overbear- 
ing towards their fallen brethren. While 
this subject was in agitation at Rome, news 
came m»m Carthage, that the lapaed there 
would be received again, but only after en- 
during a long penance ; though, if in immi- 
nent danger of death, and taey desired it, 
they might be restored without delay. And 
these principles were approved at Rome, in 
an epistle composed by NooaHan, (inter 
Epistolaa Cypr., ep. 31 ). Now cam* on the 
election of a bishop of Rome ; and here the 
two parties were divided. NoMUian sol- 
emnly declared, that he did not desire the 
office ; and (yonuUiu was chosen by a ma* 
jority of the votes. But as CameUui was 
one of the milder party, not only Novalian but 
also the confessors and several of the elders, 
were dissatisfied with his election ; and, it 
would seem, separated themaelves from bun. 
About this time Navatus arrived from Car- 
thage. He had fallen out with Cyprian^ his 
bishop; and perhaps knew, that Cyprian 
waa a friend of Ccmdiuf ; but the former 
did not commit himself. Comeliug ao- 
qusinted Cpprum with his election. Infor- 
mation had already reached Carthage, that 



ConuUus was not approved by all at Rome ; 
and Cynrian did not venture at once to de- 
claim in nis favour, but sent two African bia^ 
ops, CaUtonms snd ForhauttiUt to Rome, 
with a letter addreesed not to Comdius as 
bishop, but to the clergy there, and to the 
neighbouring bishops who were present at 
the election. The Cornelian party again 
stated, that his election was regular; and 
the African envoys, with two envoys from 
Rome who accompanied them home, affirmed 
the same thing. Hereupon Comdiut waa 
recognised at Carthsfe, as being the bishop 
of lUme. But at Rome the businesa was 
not so eaaily settled. Hie dissatisfied par^ 
urged on a new dection ; and NcwOiu and 
JSvamftts were the most suitable persons to 
persuade NoMttian to consent to receive or- 
dination. As at least three bishops mu« 
impose hands on a bishop-elect, three such 
clergymen were drawn from some snafl 
towns in Italy, uid bv deception induced to 
perform this act The ordmation was also 
performed at an unusual boor. Nooaiian, 
appears to have reluctantly consented to it ; 
b«t he afterwaids endeavoured to euppoit 
himself m office. He sent letten eveiy- 
irhere, and twice despstched envm to Af- 
rica. These could get no hearing Irom Cyp- 
rian and his sdherents ; yet their missioa 
was not without effect. In other coontiies 
likewise, he found persons, who conaiderad 
his dissatiafaction with Conulhu and with 
his conduct towards the lapsed, ae hmpg 
well founded. In the mean time Comdimt 
hekl a council at Rome, which approved of 
the milder principles of discipline. Ifovatitn 
was present, and resisted those principles 
before the council ; but he waa excommuni- 
cated by it, together with his adherent*. 
This caused his party to dtminidk, many of 
his friends choosinff rather to be on the 
Btrongeet side : and hence he may have been 
induced, when administering the sacrament 
of the supper to his followers, to make them 
proDiise not to forsake him. — Sekl. As the 
dissensions at Cartha^ about the same tine, 
had some comezkm with thoae al Roms^ 
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§ 18. Respecting the fundamental articles of the Christian faith, there 
was no disagreement between the Novations and other Christians. Their 
peculiarity was, that they would not receive into the church persons, who 
after being baptized fell into the greater sini^. They did not however exclude 
them from all hopes of eternal salvation. They considered the Christian 
churchy therefore, as a society of innocent persons, who from their entrance 
into it had defiled themselves with no sin of any considerable magnitude ; 
and hence it followed, that all associations of Christians, which opened the 
door for the return of gross ofienders, were in their view unworthy of the 
name of true churches pf Christ. And hence they assumed the appellation 
of Caiharh that is, the pure ; and what was still more, they rebaptized such 
as came over to them from the Catholics. For such influence had the error 
they embraced upon their own minds, that they believed the baptism of 
those churches which readmitted the lapsed, could not impart to the sub- 
jects of it remission of 8iQS.(20) 



and also tend to show the state of the chnrch 
in the middle of this centuir ; the following 
account of them is eztiacted from Mosheim^s 
Conmient. de Rebus, dcc.» ^ xiii., p. 497, 
dtc., and f zir., p. 603, Ac, Novatus, a 
pteAtyiet at Carthage, even before the De- 
cian persecution, had disagreed with Cyp- 
rian his bishop, and formed aparty who were 
dissatisfied with him, and who would not 
yield to all his wishes. Accordine to the 
representations of his adversaiies, IVoooAm 
was not only arrogant, factious. Tain, and 
nsh, but chargeable with many offences and 
crimes. Cyprian therefore resoWed to bring 
bim to a tnal, and to excommunicate him. 
The day for trial was appointed; but the 
imperial edict [for the persecution] unezpect- 
edh intervened ; and as Cyprian was obli- 
|red to retire into concealment, Novatus con- 
tinued safe in his oflke. This was the first 
act in the long tragedy. While Cyprian 
was in retirement, and the African magis- 
trates fiercely persecuting the Christiuis, 
these contests were suspended. But when 
the Tiolence of the storm from without was 
past, and Cyprian was preparing to return 
to his church, Ncvaitu fearing, no doubt, 
that the bishop would renew the prosecution 
a|;ainst him, which was commenced before 
his retirement, deemed it necessary to raise 
a party against the bishop, which should pre- 
vent ms returning to his church, and thus de- 
Srive him of the power of doing him harm. 
y means of Fdtcissinmt, therefore, whom 
be had made his deacon, contrary to the will 
of the bishop, NowUtu alienated a part of 
the church from Cyprian. /V/tasjtfinw, 
aided by one AugenatUt prevented the exe- 



cution of the plans of the biahop in regard to 
the poor. Many of the people came over to 
his party ; and also five presbyters, who had 
long been at variance with Cyprian, This 
turbulent party were able to retard a little, 
but not to prevent the return of Cyprian. 
After some delay, which prudence dictated, 
the bishop returned to Carthage ; and having 
assembled a council on the subject especially 
of the lapsed, he punished the temeriW of 
his adyersaries, and excommunicated Fdi* 
duimua, the author of the revolt, together 
VTith the five presbvters his associatea. Nth 
taiut was not of tne number, as he was ab- 
sent, having fled to Rome as soon as he 
found Cyprian would come to Carthage. 
The ezcommuDicated persons, despising ue 
censure passed on them, instituted a new 
church at Carthage, in opposition to that of 
^fprian^ and esublished as the bishop of it, 
firtunahUf one of the presbyters whom 
Cyprian had condemned. But the party 
had more resolution than ability, ana the 
schism was probably extin^ished not long 
after its birth ; for no mention is made of its 
progress by any of the fathers. — TV.] 

(20) Etuebms, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 49. 
Cyprian, in various of his Epistles, as Ep. 
49, 58, dec. Gabr. Albaspinatiu, Observat. 
Eccles. , lib. ii. , c. 20, 81 . Jot. Aug. Or«t, 
de criminum capital, inter veteres Christ. 
Absolutione, p. 254, dec. Steph. Kenckelf 
de hsresi Novatiana, Argentor., 1651, 4to ; 
[also, Motheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris- 
tianor., &c., p. 518-537, and Dr. Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 185- 
288.— iSc^. And A, Neander, Kirehen- 
gesch., bd. i., abth. i., s. 387-407.— TV.] 
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PART I. 

TKB SXTEBNAL BISTORT OF THB CHUftCH : SZHIBITIlf 6 BOTH THE FBOSFEE- 
OUS AND THE ADVERSE BYBNTS OF IT. 

f 1. Peacefbl State of Christians at the beghintng of Uie CenturT. — f t. Peraeeatioa of 
Diocletiaii.— 4 S. The Causes and the Severity of it.--^ 4. The Chrisliaii Cause ro* 
doced to great Eztremtties.-^^ 5. TianquilUty restored on the AoeessioD of Constao* 
tine to Supreme Power.— ^ 0. Deieat of Maxentius.— ^ 7, 8. Pifierent Opinions cen- 
ceroinff the Faith of Constantine. — i 9. The Cross seen by him m the Heavens.— 
^ VO. rersecution of Licinius. — f 11. State of the Church under the Sons of Con- 
stantine Uie Great — ( IS. Julian perseeptes the Christians.— ^ 18. His Cfaancter.'*- 
^ 14. The Jews atleoapt to lebuild their Tenupto in vain.— $ 16. State of the Church after 
the Death of Julian.— ) 16. Remains of the Pagans.— f 17. £fforUof thePhilosophen 
•ffaxnst Christianity.—^ 18. Injuiies it received from them* — 4 19- Propagation of 
Christianity amooc the Arneniaiis.— <^ SO. The Abyssinians and GeorgianB.-^ 81. Tho 
Goths.— ^ 32. The Gauls.— 4 ^^ The Causes of so many Revokirions.—^ 84. Slight 
Peieecntions in Persia. 

§ 1. That I might not separate too much those facts which are iiiti» 
matelj comiected with each other, I have determined here to exhibit the 
prosperous and the adverse eventSi not as heretofore in distinct chapters, 
but combined in one series, following as much as possible the order of 
time. — ^In the beginning of this century, the Roman emjHre had four sover* 
eigns ; of whom two were superior to the others, and bore the title of 
Augustus, namely, [Valerius'] Diocletiany and [Marcus AureUus VaJeriusI 
Maxindanus Heradius : the two inferior sovereigns, who bore the title of 
CasarSf were CansiasUius Chloru*^ and Gakrius MaximiaaMS [Armeatariusl. 
Under these four [associated] empeTO^^ the state of the church was peace- 
ful and happy.(l) DiockHariy though superstitious, indulged no hatred to* 
wards the Uhristians.(2) Constanttus Chlanu, following only the dictates 
of reason in matters of religion, was averse from the popular idolatry^ 
and friendly to the C9iriit]ans«(d) The pagan jwiesli Iberefoie, from weU- 

<1) BuBehiuM, Hist. Eeeles., lib. Tiii., c. 1. sembM widioat Isar : «nd they had nothing 

[Eui^hu here describes die prosperous to wish for, unless it were that one or mois 

state of the Christians, and their conseouent of the e m w e ro ra might emhiaM their seli* 

security and fices. The imperial palaces gion.— Seiw.] 

were full of Christians, and no one hindered <3) f He had Christians in his oout, who 

them from openb^ professing Christianity, ondostoed how to lead him, and who would 

Tnm amon^ them, men were chosen to the probsbly have brought him to lenounee idol»» 

offices of miperial counsellors, prorineial try,had not the suggestions- of their enemiM 

governors, magistrates and generala. The provaiied with him. Hm wife PrisetL was, 

mshops and other clergy were neld in honour, ra reality, a concealed Christian; aad also 

cnren by thoee who adhered to the old reli^n his dau^ter Vderia, the wife of Chkrims 

of the state. And the number of Christians Jfcnrntdntw. ' See Lectaiiinu, de Morti b oe 

was seen to be increasinf daOy. Hence in PersequutoruQif c. 15.-— Aeil/.] 

all the cities, spacious buudings were erected (8) [Some go still ferthsr, and make Uk 

for ps^lic wonhip, m which the people as- to hro been actually a Christian. But iboia 
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grounded fears lest Christianity to their great and lasting injury should 
spread far and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to excite IHaeleiiant whom 
they knew to be both timid and credulous, by means of feigned oracles 
and other impositions to engage in persecuting the Christians. (4) 

§ 2. These artifices not succeeding very well, they made use of the 
other emperor, Gaierius Maximianus^ who was son-in-law to Diodes 
ftofi, in order to effect their purpose. This emperor, who was of a fe- 
rocious character and ill-informed in everything except the military art, 
continued to work upon his father-in-law, being urged on partly by his 
own inclination, partly by the instigation of hu mother, a most super, 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the pagan priests, till at last, when 
Diocletian was at Nicomedia in the year 308, he obtained from him an 
edict, by which the temples of the Christians were to be demolished, 
their sacred books committed to the flames, and themselves deprived 
of all their civil rights and honours.(5) TUa first edict spared the 
lives of the Christians ; for Diocletian was averse from, slaughter and 
bloodshed* Yet it caused many Christians to be put to deat^ particu- 
larly those who refused to deliver up their sacred books to the magis- 
the Tepresentattons of Eusebnu, Hist. Ee- the Platonic philoflophenhad ■ome inflaence 

in exciting the empennr's hostility ; for they 
represented the many sects among the 
Cnristians In a most odious light, and taxed 
them with harinff apostatized from the reli- 

B'on of the eariy Christians. Ewiseims^ 
ist Eccles., viil, c. 17. But political 
considerations may likewise have influenced 



cles., lib. viil., c. 18, no more can be inferred 
than that he was disposed to look favourably 
upon the Christian religion. — Sehl,} 

(4) Eiitehhts, de Vita Constantini, lib. ii., 
c. 50. IioetoiUttM, Institttt. Diviiiar., lib. 
iy., c. 27, and de Mortibus Persequutor., c. 
l(k [According to EutebiuSt 1. c, it was 
reported to the emperor, that the oracle of him. CfaUrnu conten^lated getting rid of 



ApoUo had declared, that he was prevented 
from giving true responses hy the righteous 
men on the earth ; and this the pagan priests 
interpreted when questioned by tM emperor, 
with reference to the Ckristume. According 
to Laetantiue, ubi supra, while JHocletuM 
was at Antioch, in the ^ear 802, the priests 
who inspected the entrails of the consecrated 
victims, declared that they were inteirapted 
in their proffuostications by the sign of the 
cross made by several of the emperor^s ser- 
vants.— iScA/.] 

(5) LactantaUf de Mortib. Persequutor., 
e. 1 1 . Eueehius, Hist. Eccles. , 1. viii. , c. 2. 
[This persecution should, properly, be named 



his coUeaffues, and makinff himself sole t_ 
peror. The Christians, who were%tuched to 
Conetantiut Chlcrut and his son, seemed to 
him to stand in the way of his designs ; and 
he wished to weaken their power, or rather 
to annihilate it as far as practicable. But 
Diocletian was not disposed to further bis 
cruel project. He was willing to exclude 
Christians from the palace and the aimy, 
and to compel all who served him at court 
or in the armies, to offer sacrifices to the 
sods ; but not to suspend over them penal 
laws and executions. GaUrnu would have 
them all brought to the sUke. A council 
was called, composed of learned civilians 



that of Go&srnu ifaxMitiaitttt, and not that of and oflkers in the army, which declared 
DiocUHani For DiceUtiMn had mach the ^jpin>t the Christians. To this decision, 
letst hand in it, and he resinisd his authority HieroeUst the governor of Bithynia, the man 



before the persecution had eontinusd quite 
two years; moreover Maximiamte, in his 
edict for putting an end to the penecution, 
a littie bcmire his death, acknowledges that 
he himself was the author of it. See £sm- 
Uvt, Hist. Eccles., viii., 17, and LacttaUiuMf 
de Moiiib. Persequutor., c. 84. EmtmUtit 
the mother of GdUriiu, who was a very su- 
perstitious and hangh^ woman, and who 
was offended that & Christians would not 
aUow her to be present when they celebrated 
the Lord's supper, contributed to inflame the 
tage of her son against them. Periu^ also 



who afterwards wrote acaiast the Christians, 
contributed not a littie. But Diocletian 
would not yet give up entirely. He would 
consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus ; 
which likewise directed to the extirpation of 
the Christians. But even Apollo could no( 
move the superstitious emperor to the ex* 
treme of cruelt]jr. He decreed indeed a per- 
secution ; but it was to cost no blood. It . 
commenced with the demolition of the 
Christian temple at Nicomedia, and the bum* 
ing of the books found in it. See Moehetm^ 
Com. de Reb., dec, p. 9I6-922.-.&A/.] 
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tr&te8.(6) Seeing this operation of the law, many Christians, and several 
even of the bishops and clergy, in order to save their Uves, voluntarily 
aurrendered the sacred books in their possession. But they were re. 
garded by their more resolute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and were 
branded with the name of TradUars.Cl) 

§ 8. Not long after the publication of this first edict, there were two 
con£agrations in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies of the Chris, 
tians persuaded Diocletian to believe, that Christian hands had kindled 
them* He therefore ordered many Christians of Nicomedia to be put to 
the torture, and to undergo the penalties due to iacendiaries.(8> Nearly 
at the same time, there were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria ; and 
as their enemies charged the blame of these also upon the Christians, the 
emperor by a new edict ordered all bishops and ministers of Christ to be 
thrown into prison ; and by a third edict, soon after, he ordered that all 
these prisoners should be compelled by tortures and punishments to offer 
sacrifice to the gods :(0) for he hoped, if the bishops and teachers were 
once brought to submission, the Christian churches would follow their ex. 
ample. A great multitude therefore, of excellent men, in every part of 
the Roman empire, Gaul only excepted, which was subject to Canstantiua 
ChlonUyCiO) were either punished capitally, or condemned to the mines* 

§ 4. in the second year of the persecution, A.D. 804, Diocletian pub- 
lished ^fourth edict, at the instigation of his son-in-law and the other ene- 
mies of the Christians* By this edict the magistrates were directed, to 
compel all Christians to offer sacrifices to the gods, and to use tortures 
for that purpose.(ll) And as the governors yielded strict obedience to 

(6) Augtutine, Breviculnm coUat. cum 
DoMtktis, e. 15, 17, in his 0pp., torn, ix., 
p. 887, 990, and Baiuze^ Miacellsn., torn, 
li., p. 77, 93. 

(7) Optatus Mitemi. de ScluMnate Dona^ 
tbt., 1. i., ^ 18, p. 13, ed. Du Pin. 

(8) Euaebhis, Hist. Eccles., I. ria., c. 6. 
L^iantiusj de Moitib. Pterseqwitor., c. 14. 
Cansiantine the Gr. Oiatio ad Sanctornin 
coelam, c. 85.— [After the second con6a- 
gration, Galeriu9 left Nicomedia, pretending 
to be afraid of being burned np by the Chris- 
tians. Jhodetisn also compelled his wife 
and daughter to sacrifice to the gods, m proof 
that they were not Christians ; and caused 
many Christians of his household and court 
to be cut off, and Lonikiimu the bishop of 
Nicomedia, with many of the clergy and 
common Christians, to underso cruel deaths, 
because they refused to ovmt sacrifices to 
the god8.^&;A2.] 

(9) Eu9elfnu, Hist. Eccles., 1. Tiii, c. 6, 
and de Martyribus Palaestinae, [Introduc- 
tion.l--[Some degree of probability could 
be attached to the chaige against the Chris- 
tians of causing the insunections, from the 
fcct that their inconsiderate leal sometimes 
led them to deeds which had an aspect of 
rebetlion. At the eommeneement of this 
persecution, for exsmple, a veiy respectable 
lAristian tore down tbs ioD|Mrisl edict againat 

Voi-L— Dd 



the Christians, which was setup in a puUic 
place. See EuUbma, Hist. Eccles. , 1. Tiii., 
c. 6.— SdU.] 

(10) LaUanHus, de Mortib. Persequuto- 
ram, c. 16. Etuehhu, Hist Eecles., 1. riii., 
c 13, IS. — iCoMtaniiut CUarua presided 
oyer Spain and Britain, as well as GauL In 
Spain there were some martyrs, because 
Corutanims not being present there in per- 
son, he could not prevent the rigorous exe- 
cution of the decree of the senior empeior. 
But in Gmilj where he was personally pres- 
ent, he favoured the Christians as much as 
sound policy would pennit. He sufllned 
some or the churches to be demolished, and 
most of them to be shut up. And when the 
last edict of Galerius against the Chriatiaas 
was promulgated, he enjoined upon dl Us 
Christian servants, io relinquish either their 
mode of worship or their offices ; and when 
they had made tlieir election, he deprived all 
those of their offices who resolved to adhere 
to Christian worriiip, and retained the otben 
in his service.— -ScA/.] 

(11) Ett9ehiu9, de Martyr. Palaestinae, c. 
8. — iDioeUHan waa not yet wflling i^B 
Christians should be put to death outri^^ ; 
his Olden to the gov e rnors were eouehd in 
eeneral tenns, that they should compel the 
Christiaiis, by all kinds of ooipaeal suffiv- 
mgt, to give honoiir to the heathen godf. 
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these orders, the Christian church was reduced to the last extremit7.(13) 
Crolerius Maximianus therefore no longer hesitated to disclose the secret 
designs he had long entertained. [A.D. 805.] He required his &ther. 
in-law, [Diocletian], together with his colleague, [Valerius] Maxindatius 
Hercuhus, to divest themselves of their power, and constituted himself 
emperor of the East ; leaving the West to Constantius Chlorus, whose 
health he knew to he very infirm. He also associated with him in the 
government, two assistants, of his own choosing ; namely, [C. Croleriiui] 
Maxindnus, his sister's son, and [Flavius] Severus ; excluding altogether 
Constandney afterwards styled the Greaty the son of ConstatUius Chlarus.{l3) 
This revolution in the Roman government restored peace to Christians in 
the western provinces, which were under Constandus ;(14) hut in the east- 
em provinces, the persecution raged with greater severity than hefore.(15) 
See Eusebiu9,de YiU Constantini, 1. ii., c. ' consisted of weak, poor, and timoroos per- 



51 ; compare LactantiiUj Instit DiTinar., 1. 
▼., c* 1 1 . Eusebhut Hist. Eccles., 1. ix. , c. 
9, and 1. Tiii., c. 12. Hence, according with 
the disposition of the several governors, was 
their execution of the imperial edict. Some 
only sent the Christians into banishment, 
when the attempt to make them ofier sacri- 
fices failed. Others deprived them of an 
eye, or lamed one of their feet by burning 
it : and others exposed them to wild beasts ; 
or lacerated their bodies with iron hooks or 
with the scouree ; and afterwards sprinkled 
vinegar and salt on the wounds, or dropped 
melted lead into them. In Pbrygia, a whole 
city with all its inhabitants was burned to 
ashes, because not an individual in it would 
offer sacrifice. LactantmSf Instit Divinar., 
lib. v., ell. Some Christians also brought 
death upon themselves, by holding religious 
meetings contrary to the emperor's prohibi- 
tion, or by voluntarily presenting themselves 
before the governors and requesting to be 
martyred. Sulpitius Severtu, Hist. Sacra, 
lib. ii., c. 82, and Etuehius^ de Martyr. Pal- 
aestinae, c. S.—Schl.] 

(12) Lactantius, Instit. Divinar., lib. v., c. 
11.— [With the exception of Gaul, streams 
of Christian blood flowed in all the provinces 
of the Roman empire. Eveiywhere the 
Christian temples lay in ruins, and all as- 
semblies for worship were suspended. The 
major part had forsaken the provinces, and 
taken refuge among the bartwrians. Such 
as were unable or unwilling to do this, kept 
themselves concealed, and were afraid for 
their lives if they appeared in public. The 
ministers of Christ were either slain, or mu- 
tilated and sent to the mines, or banished 
the eonntzy. The avaricious magistrates 
and judges had seized apon nearly all their 
church property and their private fwssessions. 
Many, through dread of undergoing torture, 
had made away with their own lives, and 
many had apostatized from the faith ; and 



sons.— &U.J 

(13) LaUanHus, de Mortib. Perseqmitor., 
c. 18, 20. — IGaUrius Maximiatnu was in 
more fear of the young prince Cotutantme^ 
than of his father Consiantius; the latter 
being a mild and sickly sovereign, while 
CoruUntine was of an ardent temperameDt, 
and at the same time greatly beloved by the 
people and the soldiers. Yet GaUrius had 
this prince in his power; for he detained 
him at his court in Nicomedia, and if he 
found occasion, might have put him out of 
his way by assassination or some other 
means. Indeed Gaieriua attempted this, ee- 
nocially in the year 806. Lttctantnu, de 
Mortib. Persequutor., c. 24. But Cofu/ax- 
tine saved himself by fligj^t, and repaired to 
his father in Britain. This sagacity of the 
prince overset the whole plan of the empe- 
ror, and was the means of rescuing the 
Christian religion from its jeopardy. See 
Moskeim, Conmient. de Reb., &c., p. 948, 
6LC.—8chL] 

(14) Etuebint, de Martyr. Palaestinae, c. 
IZ.-^lEuselnui says expressly that Italy, 
Sicily, Gaul, Spain, Mauritania and Afirica, 
enjoyed peace, after the two first years of 
the persecution. Nor was this strange ; for 
Corutantiut ChlonUt who governed Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul, was a friend to the Chris- 
tians ; and SevenUf who in the character of 
a Cesar, held the other western provinces, 
was obliged toishow deference to Constan- 
tiui as the emperor of the West Neither 
was the debauched Severus, of himself, in- 
clined to cruelty. Yet the Christians en- 
joyed less freedom under him, than under 
Constantius, See Optatiu MilevUamu, de 
Schismate Donatist., 1. i., c. 14, comp. c. 
16.— &«.] 

(16) LactantiuMf de Moitib. Persequutor., 
c. Zl.-^lLactantn^ here states, that Gde- 
rius MaximianuM gave orders, that such 
Christians as could not by tortures be 



what remained of the. Christian community, * duced to sacrifice, should be roasted ovec « 
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§ 5. But divine providence frustrated the whole plan of Gakrius Max^ 
imianus. For Constandus Chlorus dying in Britain the year 306, the sol. 
diery by acclamation made his son ConstatUiney who afterwards by his 
achievements obtained the title of the Greaty Augustus or emperor : and 
the tyrant Galerius was obliged to submit, and even to approve this ad- 
verse event. Soon after, a civil war broke out. For, MaxenUus [the son 
<»f the ex-emperor, Valerius Maximianus HercuUuSy and] the son-in-law 
of Galerius Maximianus^ being indignant that Galerius should prefer Sev- 
erus before hinij and invest Mm with imperial power, himself assumed 
the purple ; and took his father, Valer. Maxim, HercuUus for his colleague 
in the empire. In the midst of these commotions, ConstanHne^ beyond 
all expectation, made his way to the imperial throne. The western Chris, 
tians, those of Italy and Africa excepted, enjoyed a good degree of tran. 
quillity and liberty, during these civil wars.(16) But the Oriental church- 
es experienced various fortune, adverse, or tolerable, according to the po. 
iitical changes from year to year.(17) At length Galerius Maximianus^ 
who had been the author of their heaviest calamities, being brought low 
by a terrific and protracted disease, and finding himself ready to die, in 
the year SIX issued a decree which restored peace to them, after they 
had endured almost unbounded sufferings. (18) 



slow fire. Ifoximtn, who governed Syria 
and Egypt, at first showed himself quite 
mild towards the Christians. EiuetmSt 
Hist. Eccles., I. ix., c. 9. But afteiVrards, 
he seemed to wish to surpass all other en- 
emies of the Christians, in cruelty towards 
theoL. See Mothtim, Comment, de Reb., 
&c., p. 945, &c.— 5cAi.] 

{\6) IConttanline, as soon as he came 
bto power, gave the Christians full liberty 
to profess and to practise their religion. 
LaetantiuM, de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 34, 
and Institut Divinar., 1. i., c. 1. This he 
did, not from a sense of justice or from mag- 
nanimity, and still less from any attachment 
to the Christian religion, but from principles 
of worldly prudence. He wished to attach 
the Christians to his party, that they might 
protect him against the power and the mach- 
inations of GalenuM Maximian. His broth- 
er-in-law, Maxentiu9, imiuted his example, 
and with similar views ; and therefore the 
Christians under him in Africa and Italy, en- 
joyed entire religious liberty. See Optahu 
MUemtamu, de Schismste Donatist., 1. i., 
c. 16, and JSutebiuM, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., 
c. 14. See JfcwAdm, Comment, de Reb. 
Chiistianor., p. 963, &4i,—Schl.] 

(17) [In the eastern provinces, which were 
under the government of Gaieriut Maximi- 
anus and C. GaUrhu Maximinus, Chris- 
tians were the most cruelly persecuted ; as 
is manifest fiom various passages in Bute- 
hhu. Vet C. O. Maximin £d not at all 
times treat them with equal severity. Ac- 
cording to Euaeb,t (de Martyr. Palaestinae, 
e. 9), in the year 308, the persecution seem^ 



ed to be at an end in Syria and Palestine : 
but it soon after recommenced, with in- 
creased severity. The cause of these vicis- 
situdes is to be sought in the political state 
of thinffs. In this year, C. O. Maximin, 
assumed the title of Casar in Syria, against 
the will of Gaieriut Maximiaiuu ; and the 
latter appeared about to declare war against 
the former ; who therefore was indulgent to- 
' wards the Christians, in order to'secure their 
friendship. But as GalmuM Maximiatau 
was appeas<ed, C G. Maximin became more 
severe against the Christians, in older to in- 
gratiate himself more effectuaDy with the 
emperor. After a while, however, he abated 
his severity ; and towards the end of the 
year 309 and in the beginning of 310, the 
Christians enjoyed great freedom : {Euteh.f 
de Martyr. Palaestinae, e. 13), for Galer^ 
MaximianvM was now in declinins health, 
and in such circumstances, -C. G, Maximin 
wished not to alienate the Christians from 
himself. Yet when the governor of the 
province informed him, in the year 310, that 
the Christians abused their freedom, Maxi- 
min renewed the persecution. But soon 
after Galerius Maximianus was seized with 
his last and fatal sickness, and C. G. Maxy- 
min being apprehensive that the imperial 
power could be secured only by a success- 
ful appeal to arms, policy required him again 
to desist from' persecuting the Christians. 
Eusehms^ Hist Kccles., 1. viii., c. 16. See 
Mosheim^ Comment, de Reb. Christianor., 
p. 966, 6ic.ScU,^ 

(18) EusehiuSf Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 
16. Xactan/tttf, de Mortib. Persequutor., 
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§ 6. After the death of GdkriuB Maxwdamuy [A.D. 811], C. Gale^ 
rius Mcueimuius and C. Vol. Idemiuif [who was created Augustus by Ga- 
lerius MaxwuamtSy after the dea& of Plamus SevtruM^ A*D. d07], divided 
between themselves the provinces which had been governed by Crolerius, 
At the same time MaxenHiu, who held Africa and Italy, determined to 
make war upon ConsUaiime who governed in Spain and Gaul ; in order 
to bring all the West under his authority. CousUmtmCf anticipating his 
designs, marched his furmy into Italy in the year 812, and in a battle fought 
at the Milvian bridge near Rome, routed the army of Maxentku, In the 
flight, the bridge broke down, and MctxentiuM fell into the Tiber, and was 
drowned. After this victory, Constantme with his colleague C« Vai. JU- 
cmiuSf immediately gave full liberty to the Christians of Uving according 
to their own institutions and laws ; and this liberty was more clearly de- 
fined the Mowing year, A.D. 818, in a new edict drawn up at Milan.(19) 
C, (raL Maxmdn indeed, who reigned in the East, was projecting new ca- 
lamities for the Chr]stians,(20) and menacing the emperors of the West 
with war ; but being vanquished by liomtM, he put an end to hia own life 
by swallowiog poison, at Tarsus, in the year 318. 

e. 83. — [The decree is giren us, in Greek, in their dty ; and then granted them dieir 
by Etueb.f Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., e. 17, and petition. Other cities followed I 
in Latin, by Laetantitu, de Mortib. Perse- 
qntttor., c. 34.— $«&(.] 

(19) Eunbiiu^ Hist. Eccles., L x., o. 5. 
LaeUttUiutt de Mortib. Penequntor., c. 48. 
[It is the second edict, or that of Milan, 
which is found in the passages here referred 
to : EmtbiuM giYee it in Greek, LacUaUiua 
in Latin. The first edict is whc^y lost ; yet 
Irom the second, we may learn what was ob- 
scure or indefinite in the first. The first 
edict gave* religious freedom, not only to thv 
ChrisUans, but to all other sects -, yet it fat" 
bid any person's abandoning the relioion in 
which he bad been bom and hrou^ up. 
This prohibition operated disadvantageous- 
ly to the Chnstian cause; and occasioned 
many, who had recently embraced Christiani- 
ty, to return to their former reli^on, in obedi- 
ence to the imperial edict This prohibition 
therefore, with all other restrainta, was re- 
moved in the second edict See Moshtiwij 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 959.— 
SeU'\ 

(30) [C. CM. Maxindn did not at first 
venture to contravene the edict of Gal. Max- 
timonut, (giving full toleration to the Chris- 
tians), yet he did not publish it in his prov- 
inces ; but afterwards, by underhanded eva- 
aaoDB he violated it For if we may believe 
LaeUaUiutf (de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 36), 
he sljly so managed, that what some cities 
petitioned for, namely, that the Christians 
might be prevented from erecting temples 
wiuin their walls, waa effected. Eu»emui 
. lelatee, (Hist Eccles., L is., c. 2), that 
through the medium of one ThioieenuMt he 
indnced the Antiochians to petition to him, 
that DO Chxistiaa might be allowed to leeide 



pie, and thus a new persecution was set on 
foot. Perhaps iMcUmtius and EusebiMS 
erred, in representing Maximin as the onn- 
nal cause of these applications to hims^. 
Such petitions were in fact presented ; and 
aa the emperor was about engaging in war 
with CanttatUinet he used eveiy means to 
secure the fidelitv of cities in the East to 
himself ; and as the persecution of the Chrie- 
tians was one of the meana to be used, 
therefore he gratified their wishes. Snbeo- 
quently, when the first edict of ConMtantau 
mod lAcinmt was brought to him, in the 
year 312, he would not suffer it to be pob- 
hshod in his provinces ; probably Irom piide, 
he deeming it unsuitable, for Mm to be the 
publisher of edicts given out by persons 
whom he regarded as his inferiors in ranJc 
Yet, according to Eusehiua, (Hist. Ecclee., 
L is., c. 9), he sent a letter to his governors 
of provmces, which was very favourable to 
the Christians, and in which he requested 
his subjects to treat them kindly and tender- 
ly. The Christians however, put no confi- 
dence in Uiis letter, and were still afimid 
openly to profess their retimon. But after 
he had been vanquished by Xicimiii, in the 
year 313, he publiahed a new edict in frvonr 
of the Christians ; {Euseh.t Hist Ecclee., 
1. iz., c. 10), in which he laments that the 
jodgee and magistrates had misinteipreted 
the former Uw ; and he now ezprsssly gives 
the Christians liberty to rebuild then- tem- 
ples, and commaods that the property taken 
nom them abould be restorea. Soon after 
this, he died ; and the ten yeais^ persecution 
ended. See MosKeim, Comment, de Rdbos 
Christianor., p. 961, dec.— >&A/.} 
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§ 7. About thiB time ContUuUine the Great, who was previously a man 
of no religion, is said to have embraced Christianity, being induced there* 
to, principally, by the miracle of a cross appearing to him in the heavens* 
But this story is liable to much doubt. For his first edict in fiivour of the 
Christians, aind many other things, sufiiciently evince indeed that he was 
at Uiat time well disposed towards the Christians and their worsliip, but 
by no means that he regarded Christianity as the only true and saving re* 
ligion ; on the contrary, it appears that he regarded other religions, and 
among them the old Roman religion, as likewise true and useful to man- 
kind ; and he therefore wished all religions to be fireely practised through* 
out the Roman empire.(21) But as 1^ advanced in li]fe, Cmutantme maiila 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradually came to r^ard Christianitf 
as Sie only true and saving religion, and to consider all others as false and 
' impious* Having learned this, he now began to exhort his subjects to em. 
brace Christianity; and at length he proclaimed war against the ancient 
superstitions. At what time tMs change in the views of the emperor took 
place, and he began to look upon all religions but the Christian as ftJse^ 
cannot be determined. This however is certain, that the change in his 
views was first made manifest by his laws and edicts, in the year 324, afler 
the death of lAckdusy when. Cotutantine became sole emperor.(22) His 
purpose however, of abolishing the ancient religion of the Romans and of 
tolerating only the Christian religion, he did not disclose till a little be* 
fore his ^th, when he publiahed his edicts for pulling down the pagan 
temples and ahoiishing the Bacrifices.(23) 



81) fTbis ii evident from BmebiHif de 
Vita ConsUnfctni, I. i., c. S7. In tbe com- 
mencemeDt of the war with MaxetUiuSt he 
was ttill at a k>M to what God he ahonld 
tniBt himself and his afiairs. He at length 
determined to honour that one God only, 
whom his father had worshipped, and to show 
no leverence to the ancient Roman deities. 
The grounds on which he came to this deci- 
ekm, were feeble ; namely, the ^nood fortune 
«f his father who adhered to this worship ; 
and the ill fortune and lamentable end of 
DioeUtuM, Croieriua Mttximian, and other 
emperors, who had worshipped the pagan 
deities. And according to Entdmu (de 
Vita ConsUntini, 1. i., c. 38), he knew so 
little of the God of his father, that he prayed 
he might be able to know him. He was a 
deUt of the fewest class, who oonsideved 
the God of his lather as a limited being, 
though more beneyolent and powerful than 
smy of the Gnek and Roman deities. Ihis 
is manifest from his regulations in favour of 
the Christians, and from his laws tolerating 
the pagan hamsjnces. Codex Theodos., 1. 
ix., tit. 16, leg. 1, 2, and 1. xvi., tit. 10, 
leg. i. Compare Zoiimus, lib. ii., p. 10, 
ed. Oxford, 167a, 8vo. See Motheim^ 
Comment de Rebus Christianor., p. 971^ 
Ac— &«.] 

(22) Euiebius, de Vita Constentini, 1. ii., 
€. 20 and 44. [In this year,S24, all those 



who for their adhemsce to Christianity dii» 
ring the preoeding persecution had becoans 
exiles, or been sent to the mines, or been 
robbed of their pxopeity, were restored to 
tibeir country, their hber^, and their posses 
sions ; and the Christian temples were o^ 
d^red to be rebuilt and enlarged. — SeHL] 

(23) See J«. Gotkofrtd, ad Codicem iW 
odos., torn, vi., pt. i., p. 2B0, dtc. [Hie 
statement of ZotimuM (lib. ii., p. 104) it 
not to be wholly rejected. He says that af- 
ter the death of litetmitf, a certain Egyp- 
tian came to Rome from Spain, and convin- 
ced the emperor of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religk>n. No reason can be assigned, 
why Zo*imu$ should have fabricated such a 
story. This Egyptian was probably HotiniM^ 
the bishop of (5orauba ; wno was a native 
Egyptian, and was then at the court of Con- 
stantine very probably soliciting the re»- 
toration of the church goods which had 
been confiscated. At least, it is exprelsly 
stated that the money destined for Afnca, 
was paid in consequence of his efforts. 
This conjecture is favoured by Baumgarten^ 
Auszug aer Kirchengesch., vol. ii., p. 691. 
The later Greeks ascribe the emperor's con- 
version to % courtier named jBuffhrdtet ; 
of whom however, the ancients make bo 
mention. Theodoret, (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
c. 17), ascribes it to the influence of Helena 
his mother; but she was brought to em- 
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. § 6. That the emperor was sincere and not a dissembler in regard to 
his conversion to Christianity, no person can doubt, who believes that men's 
actions are an index of their real feelings. It is indeed true, that Congian- 
tine's life was not such as the precepts of Christianity required ;(24) and 
it is also true 'that he remained a catechumen all his life, and was received 
to full membership in the church by baptism at Nicomedia only a few days 
before his death.(25) But neither of these is adequate proof^ that the em- 
peror had not a general conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, 
or that he only feigned himself a Christian* . For in that age many persons 
deferred baptism till near the close of life, that they might pass into the 
other world altogether pure and undefiled with sin ;(26) and it is but too 
notorious, that many persons whp look upon the Christian religion as in- 
dubitably true and of divine origin, yet do not conform their lives to all its 
holy precepts* — ^It is another question, whether worldly motives might not , 
have contributed in some degree, to induce Constantine to prefer the Chris- 
tian religion to the ancient Roman, and to all other religions, and to rec- 
ommend the observance of it to his subjects. Indeed it is no improbable 

CfarisUanaey torn. ii.,j>. 238, dec. [F«k»i. 



bnce ChriBtitDiU' by her son, accordiiig 
to Ewebim, de Vita Constantini, I. iii., c. 
ji7.-^Z<mmuM relates that ConatanHne 
aaked the pagan priests to absolve him from 
the ffuilt of destroying LteiniHtj FaustOf 
and Vrispui ; and when they told him this 
was impossible, the Egyptian before men- 
tioned, undertook to show that the Chris- 
tian religion offered the means of cleansing 
away his guilt ; and this it was, induced the 
•mperor to embrace Christianity, There 
is peihaps some degree of truui in this 
story; periiape Constantine did, in fact, 
after the death of Licimu* first learn, either 
£tom this Egyptian or from some others, 
that the blood of Christ was expiatory for 
believers therein. It is at least certain, that 
in the first years after his victory over Max- 
entiust he had very incorrect ideas of Christ 
and of the Christian religion ; as is manifest 
from his Rescript to Anulinus, in Eusebius, 
iiist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 7. See Mosheim^ 
Conmient. de Rebus Christianor., p. 976, 
^.—Schl,] 

(24) [He pat to death his own son CriS' 
ffus, and his wife Fausta^ on a sroundless 
suspicion; and cut off his brother-in-law 
JUeifuus, and his unoffending son, contrary 
to his pliffhted word ; and was much addict- 
ed to pride and voluptuousness. — Schl.] 

^25) Eusdnus, de ViU Constantini, lib. 
iv., c. 61, 62.— Those who, in reliance on 
more recent and dubious authorities, main- 
tain that Constantine received Christian bap- 
tism at Rome, in the year 324, and from the 
hands of jSv/m tier, then the bishop of Rome, 
do not at tois day gain the assent of intelli- 
gent men, even m the Roman Catholic 
church. See ffenry Noris, Historia Dona- 
tist., in his 0pp., tom. iv., p. 650. Tho. 
Maria MamaekitUf Origines et Antiqq. 



us, in his notes on Eusehiust de Vita C<Nk- 
stantini, I. iv., c. 61, where Eusebius relates* 
that Constantine ^«f received imposition of 
hands, previous to his baptism, a hltle before 
his death ; infers, that the emperor then first 
became a eaUehamen, because he then first 
received imposition of hands. But the bishr 
ops laid hands on the catechumens, at vari- 
ous times, and for various purposes : and Um 
connexion here shows, that hasdmu refeos 
to that imposition of hands, which immedi- 
ately preceded, and was connected with bap- 
tism. See TertuJUiMn^ de Baptismo, c. 20. 
It will not follow, therefore, that Constan- 
tine bad never before received imposition of 
hands, for other purposes. But suppose he 
had not, still we do not know that tne only 
mode of constituting a catechumen, in that 
age, was by imposition of hands : and if it 
was, so great an emperor might be excused 
from the ceremony, which could plead no 
divine authority. That Constantitu long 
before this time, declared himself a Ckrisi' 
tian, and was acknowledged as such by the 
churches, is certain. It is also true that he 
had for a long time performed the religious 
acts of an unbaptized Christian, that is, of a 
eaiechumen ; for he attended public worship, 
fasted, prayed, observed the Christian Sab- 
bath and the anniversaries of the martyrs^ 
and watched on the vigils of Easter, &c., 
dec. Now these facts show that he had, in 
fact, lonff been a catechumen ; and that he 
did not first become so, at the time hands 
were laid on him in order to his baptisnk 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Cnristi- 
anor., p. 965, dec— TV.] 

(26) [See Ant. Fred. BuscMng^s Dlsput 
de Procrastinatione Baptism! apud veteres^ 
ejusque Causia. — Schl,} 
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conjecture, that the emperor had discernment to see that Christianity pos. 
sessed great efficacy, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen public author- 
ity and to bind citizens to their duty.(27) 

§ 9. The sign of the cross, which Constantine most solemnly affirmed 
he saw in the heavens in broad daylight, is a subject involved in the greatest 
obscurities and difficulties. It is however an easy thing to refute those who 
regard this prodigy as a cunning fiction of the emperor, or who rank it 
among fables :(28) and also those who refer the phenomenon to natural 
causes, ingeniously conjecturing that the form of a cross appeared in a so. 
lar halo, or in the moon :(29) and likewise those who ascribe the transac. 



<37) See Eusehiiu, de ViU ConsUntini, 
1. i., c. 27. [The Romans had then lost 
nearly all their former virtue, fidelity, good 
sense and valour ; and in their place, tyran- 
ny, profligacy, and shameful vices and crimes 
succeeded and became prevalent, especially, 
during the persecution of the Christians. 
Among the more intelligent, very little of the 
ancient superstitious spirit remained ; so ef- 
fectually had the Christian and pagan phi- 
losophers exposed the turpitude of the old re- 
ligion. But among the Christians, who were 
spread far and wide in the Roman empire, 
and here and there had brought over some 
of the neighbouring nations to their religion, 
great firmness ana stability of mind was 
manifest, together with good faith and hon- 
esty. Hence Constantine the Great might 
leadily see, that the Christian religion would 
contribute much more to the tranquillity of 
the empire, atid to the establishment of his 
dominion, than the old religion could do. — 
Schl.} 

(38) Joh, Hombeck, Comment, ad Bul- 
1am XJrbani viii., de Imaginum culto, p. 182, 
dec. Jo, OUelius, Thesaurus Numismat. 
antiquor., p. 463. Ja. TMiuSf Preface to 
his French translation of Longimu ; and in 
his notes on Lactantius, de Mortib. Perse- 
qnutor., c. 44. Christ. Thomamis^ Obser- 
vat. Hdlens., tom. i., p. 880 ', and others. 
[There is diiSerence of opinion as to the 
time when, and the jiace where the emperor 
saw this cross. Some follow Euaefnus, (de 
Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 28), and believe 
that he saw it while in Gaul, and when ma- 
king preparations for the war with Maactn- 
tins. Others rely on the testimony of Lac- 
tantiiu^ (de Mortib. Persequut., c. 44), and 
beliere that be saw the cross on the 26th 
day of October, A.D. 312, [the day before 
Uie battle, in which Maxentius was van- 
ouished near Rome.] So thought Stephen 
naluze; (see his notes on this passage in 
Lactantius) ; whom Pogi, Fabridue, and 
oihera have followed. The point is a diffi- 
cult one to decide ; and the brothers Balle- 
rtnt, (Obser?. ad Norieii Hist. Donatist., 
Ogp., torn, iv., p. 662), would compromise 



it, by supposing there were tieo appearances 
of the cross, both in dreams, the first in Gaul 
and the last in Italy : which is a miserable 
shift. — Among those who regard the whole 
story as a fabrication, some suppose it was 
a pious fraud, and others that it was a trick 
of state. The first supposition is most im- 
probable. For at the time the cross is said 
to have appeared to him, dmstantme thought 
nothing about spreading the Christian re- 
ligion, .but only about vanquishing Jlfaxeii^ 
tiue. Besides he was not then a Christian, 
and did not use the event for the advance- 
ment of Christianity, but for the animation 
of his troops. The other supposition has 
more probability ; indeed, Liciniue once re- 
sorted to something like this, accordins to 
Laetantiue^ de Mortib. Persequut , c. 46.-— 
Bui Constantine solemnly avened the real- 
ity of this prodigy ; and if he had been in- 
clined to use artifice in order to enkindle 
courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
probably, as his army was made up chiefly 
of barbarians and such as were not Chris- 
tians, (see Zosimus, 1. ii., p. 86), have rep- 
resented Mars or some other of the vul^ 
deities as appearing to him. See Mosheim, 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 978, 
dtc— ScA/.] 

(29) See JoA. Andr, Schmidt^ Diss, de 
Luna in Cruce visa, Jena, 1681, 4to, and 
Joh. Albert. Fabriciust Diss, de Cruce a Con- 
stantino visa, in his Biblioth. Gr., vol. vL, 
cap. i., p. 8, <&c. — [This opinion aliso has its 
difficulties. Fabncius himself admits, that 
on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 
words in the air cannot be explained. And 
he resorts to a new exposition of the lan- 
guage of Eusebius for relief, and believes 
that the words by this conqueror^ {kv tht^ 
vixf(, hoc vince), were not actually seen^ 
but that the sense of them was emblemati- 
cally depicted, in a crown of victoiv that ap- 
peared in the heavens. But (1) if the em- 
peror intended to say this, he expressed him- 
self very obscurely. (2) It is certain, that 
Constantiru did not intend to be so under- 
stood ; for he caused the very words men* 
tioned to be affixed to the standards (Labara) 
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tion to the power of God, who intended hj a miracle to confirm the wa. 
vering faith of the eniperor.(30) And these suppontions being rcjectedf 



of iht legions, and to the medale and other 
monttments of the event ; which he wouM 
not have done, had he not designed it should 
be understood that these words were actually 
seen in the heavens. (3) All the ancient 
writen so understood the account given by 
Eu9€biu9. (4) Such a halo about the sun, 
as that described by the emperor, has never 
been seen by man. For he did not see the 
sign or/brm of a real cross, but the Gruk 
lUUr X, intersected perpendicularly by the 
letter P; thus, }g. [£u«e&.,deyiU Con- 
stant, 1. i., c. 3 1 . ] See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Rebus Christ., p. 965.— ScAZ.] 

(30) lEtisebius alone, (de ViU Constanti- 
ni, L i., c. 28-31), among the writers of that 
age, gives us any account of the vision of 
the crou ; though LacUuUiuSf (de Mortib. 
Persequutor., c. 44), and others speak of the 
*' dream,^ in which Constantine was direct- 
ed to use the sign of the cross. Eugehiuf* 
account is as fdlows : ** He conceived that 
be ought to worship only the God of his fa- 
.ther. He therefore called upon this God in 
prayer, entreating and beseeching him, to' 
manifest to him, who he was, and to extend 
his right arm ' on the present occasion. 
While he was thus praying with earnest 
entreaty, a most singular divine manifesta- 
tion (■^eooifuia TIC ^opaio^oTarrf) appeared : 
^ich, pernaps, had another declared it, 
would not easily be credited ; but the victo- 
rious emperor himself having related it to us 
who write this, when we had a long time af- 
terwards the privilege of knowing and con- 
versing with him, and having confirmed it 
with an oath ; who can hesiute to believe 
the account 1 and especially, as the subse- 
quent time [or the events which followed] 
aflbrds evidence of its truth t He said that, 
•bout the middle hours of the day, as the 
sun began to vei^ towards its setting, he 
saw in the heavens, with his own eyes, the 
sun surmounted with the trophy of tlie cross, 
{•^epKeifitvov tS ffXittcavpS rpiiraiov), which 
was composed of light, and had a legend (ypa- 
fJTv) annexed, ssying, by this conquer. And 
amazement seized hun, and the whole army, 
at the sight, {hrl ru '^e6fMTi\ and the be- 
holders wondered as they accompanied him 
in the march. And he said, he was at a 
loss what to make of this spectre, (n trors 
Hn rb ^fM\ and as he pondered and re- 
flected upon it long, night came upon him 
by surprise. After this, as he slept, {imvdvn 
diirr^), the CkriH of God appeared to him, 
together with the sign before seen in the 
hMvens, and bid him make a representation 
of the sign that appeared in the heavens, and 



to use that as a protection (r»7y ifXe^fion 
Xpila^ai) a^nst the onsets of his enemies. 
As soon as it was day, he arose, related the 
wonder (rd &w6pptfTov) to his ftiends ; and 
then assembling Uie worken in sold and 
precious stones, he seated himseTf in the 
midst of them, and describing the appearance 
of the sifirn, (r» Ofifieta), he bid them imiute 
it in gold an^ precious stones. This we 
were once so fortunate as to set our*eyes 
upon." Eugdfiiu then goes into a long de- 
scription of this sBcred standard, which was 
called the lAbarum. Its shaft was a veiy 
long spear, overlaid with gold. On its U^ 
was a crown composed otgold and precious 
stones, and containing the sacred symbol, 
namely, the Greek letter X, iuteisected with 
the letter P. Just under this crown, was a 
likeness of the emp«ror, in gold ; and below 
that, a crosspiece of wood, from which hung 
a square flalg, of purple cloth embroiderea 
and covered with precious stones.-^Now if 
this narrative is all true, and if two connect- 
ed miracles were actually wrought, as here 
stated ; bow happens it that no writer of thai 
age, except £tt«<6iti#, says one word abooC 
tbe luminous cross in the heavens 1 — How 
came it, that Euathnu himself said nothing 
about it in his ^cdes. History, which was 
written twelve years after the event, and 
about the same lenclh of time before his IJfe 
of Constantine 1 Why does he rely solely 
on the testimony of the emperor, and not 
even intimate that be ever he«id of it from 
others; whereas, if true, msny thousands 
must have been eyewitnesses or the facti — 
What mean his sogsestions, that some may 
question the truth of the story ; and his cau- 
tion not to state anythuig aa a matter of 
public notoriety, but to confine himself ami- 
ply to the emperor^s private representation 
to himself 1 — Again, it the miracle of the lu- 
minous cross was a reality, has not Giod 
himself sanctioned the use of the cross as 
the appointed symbol of our rehgionl so that 
there is no superstition in the use of it, but 
the Catholics are correct and the Protestants 
in an error on this subject 1 — If God intend- 
ed to enlighten C<mataaniine*M dark mind and 
show him the truth of Christianity, would he 
probably use for the purpose the enigma of a 
luminous cross, in preference to his inspired 
word or a direct and special revelation 1 
Was there no tendency to encourage a su- 
perstitious veneration fos the sign of the 
cross, in such a miracle? — ^And can it be 
believed, that Jtma Ckritt actually appeared 
to the emperor in a vision, directing him to 
make an artificial crosa, and to rtly %pon thai 
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1be only conclusion that remains is, that Comtantine saw, in a dream while 
asleep, the appearance of a cross, with the inscription, hy this conquerJZl^ 
Nor is this opinion unsupported hy competent authorities of good credit.(S3) 
§ 10. The happiness anticipated by the Christians from the edicts of 
ConHoKtme and LtcmttM, was a little afterwards interrupted by Ideirdus^ 
who waged war against his kinsman Conskmime. Being vanquished in 
the year 314, he was quiet for about nine years. But in the year 824» 
this restless man again attacked ConstatUine, being urged on both by his own 
inclination and by the instigation of the pagan priests. That he might se« 
cure to himself a victory, he attached the pagcms to his cause by severely 
oppressing the Christians, and by putting not a few of th^r bishops to 
death.(8d) But all his plans failed. For after several unsuccessful bat* 
ties, he was obliged to throw himself upon the mercy of the victor ; who 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in the year 826. After his vie 
tory over IdciniuSy ConstaiUine reigned sole emperor till his death ; and 
by his plans, his enactments, his regulations, and his munificence, he en- 
deavoured as much as possible to obliterate gradually the ancient super* 
fltitions, and to establish Christian worship throughout the Roman em. 
pire.(84) He had undoubtedly learned from the wars and the machina- 



as his iefenu in the day of battle 1*-Bai 
how came the whole stoiy of the luminoue 
CZ088 to be unknown to the Christian world, 
for more than twenty-five yean, and then lo 
truupire only through a private conversation 
between Euitbiug and Canstaniine t — Is it 
not 8U|iposable, that Eustbius may have mis- 
understood the account the emperor gave 
him, of a singnlar halo about the sun which 
he saw, and of an affectinff dream which he 
had the mAt after, and which induced him to 
make the J^abttrum, and use it as his stand- 
ard 1 — Such are the siguments against this 
hypothesis.— Tr.] 

(81) [LaeUmtiuw mentions only the dream ; 
and the same is true of Sozomen, lib. i., c. 
8, and Rufimut in his translation of the £c- 
clea. History of Eusebhis ; and likewise, of 
the author of the Chronicon Orienta]e,p. 67. 
Indeed the appeal of Eusebiu$ to the solemn 
attestation! of the emperor, (de Vita Constan- 
tini, I. i., c. 28), and the statement of Oelu- 
9iu9 CyxktnuM, (Acta Concilit Nicaeni, lib. 
i., e. 4, in HtarduiiCt Concilia, tom. i., p. 
851), that the whole stoiy was accounted 
fabulous by the pagans, confirm the suppo- 
sition that it was a mere dream. For the 
appeal of Euttkiau would have been unne- 
cessary, and the denial of its reslity by the 
pagans would have been impossible, if the 
wM>le army of CcmaUmtrnt had been eyewit- 
nesses of thQ event. — SehtJ] 

(3S) He writers who tr^t of Cofuton/tns 
the Great, are carefoUy enumerated by Jok, 
Alb. Fuhrieiust Lux aalutaris Evangelii toti 
Ofbt ezoriens, c. 18, p. 260, 6lc. [The la- 
test and by far the best, (sayt Heeren, An- 
cient Hist., p. 475, ed. Bancroft, 1828), is, 
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Leben Coostantin des (Srossen, von X C, 
F. Manso, Bresl., 1817.] Fairiciiu more- 
over, (ibid, c. 13, p. 273, 6lc.), describes 
the laws of Constantine relating to reli^ous 
matters, under four heads. The same laws 
ar^ treated of bv Joe. Oothofrei, Adnot. ad 
Codicera Theodosianum ; and in a partic- 
ular treatise, bv Francis Beidwinj m his 
0>nstantinus Magn. seu de Lesibus Con- 
BUntini Ecclesiast. et civilibus, ubrii ii., ed. 
Sd, ^ B. GvndHw, HaUe, 1727, 8vo. 

(33) Eusebiuif Hist. Eccles., 1. z., c. 8, 
and de Vita 0>n8tantmi, I. i., c. 49. Even 
Julianf than whom no one was more preju- 
diced against Constantine, couM not but 
pronounce lAeinius an mfamous tyrant who 
was sunk in vices snd crimes. See Julian*s 
Caesares, p. 222, ed. Spanheim. — I wouM 
here observe, what appears to have been 
overlooked hitherto, that AureUus VtOor 
mentions this persecution of lAeinius^ in his 
Book de Caesaribus, c. 41, p. 485, ed. Amt- 
zenii, where he says : Licinio ne insontium 
quidem ac nobillium philosophorum servili 
more cruciatus adhibiti modum iiBcere. The 
Philosophers, whom Licinius is here said to 
have tortured, were doubtless ChrisHans ; 
whom many, fii>m their slight acquaintance 
with our religion, have mistaken for a sect 
of philosophers. The commentators on iiti- 
reltus have left this passage untouched; 
which is apt to be the case with those, who 
are intent only on the enlargement of gram- 
matical knowledge derived from ancient 
writers. 

(34) [Constantine doubtless committed 
entnrs, which in their consequences were in- 
jurious to the cause of Chxistiaaity. H« 
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tiooB of Idcimus^ that neither himself nor the Roman empire could remin 
secure while the ancient superstition continued prevalent, and therefore 
from this time onward, he openly opposed the pagan deities and their wor- 
ship, as heing prejudicial to the interests of the state. 

§ 11. After the death of Constafitme^ which happened in the year 387, 
his three surviving sons, Constantmc II., ConstatUius, and Canstans, agree- 
ahly to his pleasure, assumed the empire, and were all proclaimed Augusti 
and emperors hy the Roman senate. There were still living two brothers 
of ConstanUne the Great, namely, CongtanHus DahnaUus and JuHus C<m' 
statu, and they had several sons. But nearly all these were slain by the 
soldiers at the ccHnmand of Constantme^s sons, who feared lest their thirst 
for power might lead them to make insurrections and disturb the conuncm. 
wealth.(35) Only Gallus and Julian^ sons of Juinu dmstans^ escaped 
the massacre ;(36) and the latter of these afterwards became emperor. 
ConstanUne II. held Britain, Gaul, and Spain ; but lost his life A.D. 340, 
in a war with his brother ConstanUus, Cofutatu at first governed only 
lUyricum, Italy, and Africa ; but after the fall of his brother Cofulantine IL 
he annexed his provinces to his empire, and thus became emperor of all 
the West, until he lost his life A.D. 350, in the war with Maxentiut a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Maxentius being subdued, the third 
brother CanstanUuSf who had before governed Asia, Syria and Elgypt, in 
the year 353 became sole emperor, and governed the whole empire till the 
year 361, when he died. Neither of these brothers possessed the disposi- 
tion or the discernment of their fitther ; yet they all pursued their &ther'8 
purpose, of abolishing the ancient superstitions of the Romans and other 
pagans, and of propagating the Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. The thing itself was commendable and excellent ; but in the 
means employed, there was much that was censurable.(37) 

§ 12. The cause of Christianity which had been thus flourishing and 



SLve to the clergy the fonner priTile^ of 
e pagan prieiti ; and allowed legacies to 
be left to the churches, which were every- 



I of live long ; and Jufot, being bat ei^t yean 

i to old, created no fear. Some years alter, they 

I every- were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, 

where erected and enlarged. He was grat- where they were instracted in lan^ages, the 

ified with seeing the bishops assume great sciences, and gymnastics, being m a sense 

•tate ; for -he thought, the more respect the kept prisoners ; and were at last designed 

bishops command^, the more inclined the for the clerical office, having been made lec- 

pams would be to embrace Christianity : tors or readers. Ammumus MareelL, I 

and thus he introduced the love of pomp and xzii., c. 9. — Sbkl.} 

display amon^ the clergy.— <ScA/.] . (37) [Coercive measures were adopted, 

(36) [" It IS more probable, that the prin- which only made nominal Clunstiatts. A 
cipal design of this massacre was to recover law was enacted, in the year 343, that idl 
thh provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and the heathen temples should be shut up, and 
AcktUot which in the division of the empire, that no person snould be flowed to so nesr 
CoHMiatUine the Great had given to young them. All sacrifices, and all consultations 
DalnuUiMS, son of his brother of the same of the oracles and the soothsayers, were pn>- 
nsme, and Panttu and Ct^jipadocia, which he hibited on pain of death and confiscation of 
had granted to Anmbaliamut the brother of property : and the provincial magistrates 
young DalmatiuM. Be that as it will, Dr, were threatened with the same penalties, if 
Maakeim has attributed this massacre equal- they were dilatory in punishing transffressofB 
ly to the three sons of CofutanUne ; whereas of the law. This was to compel the con- 
almost all authors agree, that neither young science, and not to convince it. The his- 
CoruULfUtTU, nor Conttaru, had any hand in tory of these emperors may be found in the 
U at all."— Jtfoc/.] Universal History, and in Le Beau't Histocr 

(36) [Because they were despised : Gallus of the Eastern Empire. — SeklJ] 
being sickly, it was supposed he would not 
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prosperous, receiyed immeiise injury and seemed on the brink of ruini 
when Juhafij the son of JuUus CanstanSf brother of Cansiantine the Great, 
now the only surviving branch of the Constantinian fanuly,(88) after a sue 
cessful campaign in Graul A.D. d60, was hailed emperor by his soldiers, 
and on the deaSi of ConstanHus, A.D. 861, obtained possession of the whole 
enipire. For JuHan, though educated in the Christian religion, yet inflp. 
enced partly by hatred of the Constantinian family, which had murdered 
his father, brother, a^d all his relatives, and partly by the artifices of the 
Platonic philosophera, who deceived this credulous and vainglorious prince 
with fictitious miracles and prophecies, apostatized from Christianity to 
paganism^ and laboured to restore idolatry now ready to become extinct, 
to its former splendour. Julian seemed to abhor all violent measures, and 
to wish to give full liberty to the citizens of choosing their religion, and of 
worshipping God in the manner they pleased ; but at the same time he 
artfully and dexterously cut the sinews of the Christian cause, by abroga- 
ting the privileges granted to this reUgion and to its ministers, by shutting 
up the Christian schools in which philosophy and the liberal arts were 
taught, by not only tolerating but even encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the Christians, 6ec. He likewise had 
many projects in contemplation ; and would, doubtless, have done immense 
harm to Christianity, if he had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
which he undertook directly after he came to the throne. But in this war, 
which was both undertaken and carried on with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound received in battle, A.D. 868, when just entered the thirty-second 
year of his age, and after reigning sole emperor only twenty months from 
the death of Constantius.(89) 

§ 13. Those who rank Jtilian amonff the greatest heroes the world has 
produced, nay, place him the first of afi who ever filled a throne— which 
many at this day do, and among them are persons of learning and discern- 
ment — (40) must either be so blinded by prejudice, as not to see the truth ; or 

(38) [For, GalliUt who had been created the history of hia life. He waa bora A.D. 
CflMar, was previooaly alain by order of Con- 381 ; and loet hia mother BanUna, the aame. 
HantiuSf becauae of his cruelty, and being year ; and his father, Julius CoMtanHus, a 
charged with aspiiinff after the aupreme pow- few years after. Mardonius, a eunnch, and 
ff. ^mmtan. Jlfarcelf.,lziv*fC. 11.— iScA/.] Eusebiut, bishop of Nicomedia, were his 

(39) See, besides TilUmont; [the Uni- first instructers. When Gotfui was madea 
▼ersal History ; Le Beau, Histoire da bas Cesar, Julion obtained permissioo to coma 
Z^pire, torn, iii., Urr. xii-xiv.J ; and other to Conatantinople, where he attended the 
common writers ; the accurately written public acbools ; afterwards he went to Bi* 
work of BUtterie, Vie de Julien, Paris, thynia, and everywhere attached himaelf to 
1734, and Amsteid., 1735, 8vo; the Life the most noted teachers. He read and imi- 
and Character of Julian the Apostate, il« tated the orations of Lihanxu», a pagan 
lustrated in vii. Dissertetions, by ^ Voeux, sophist, whom he was strictly forbidden to 
Dublin, 1746, 8vo ; Ez. Spanheim, Preface hear. At Pergamos he became acquainted 
and Notea to the Works of Julian, Lms., with ilo2«m<, an aged Platonic philosopher; 
1696, fol., and Joh. Alb. Fabncha, iaxt and heard hia acholars, Euaehnu and CAry- 
sahitaris Evangelii toti orbi ezoriens, cap. tan/A««, aa also Jfoanimu of Ephesos; which 
sir., p. 394, dec. [Add Aug. NeandeTf last initiated him in theur^a, brought him to 
fiber Kayser JuUanus and sein Zietalter, apostatize from Christianity, and presaged 
Hamb., 1812, 8to. — TV.] his elevation to the throne. This chanffe in 

(40) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loiz, livr. his religion, he was obliged to conceal from 
zziv., c. 10, says : II n*y a point eu aprds Consiantius and GaUus. Julian therefore 
lai de Prince plas digne de goovemer des devoted himself to a monaatic life, assumed 
hommes. [To form a correct judgment of the tonsure, and became a public reader in 
Julian, it is necessary cursorily to survey the cbuxcb at Nicomedia. In the year 854» 



no 
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they must have never read attentively Julianas writings which still remain ; 

after the detth of GaUus, he wu deprived 
of his liberty, and carried to Milazu After 
being in custody theze seven months, by the 
intercession of the emmress Bunbia, he ob- 
tained a release, and liberty to tiavel into 
Greece, where he aoplied himself at Athens 
to the sciences and to eloquence, and be- 
came acquainted with Basil and Gregory 
of Nasiatizen. In the year 355, be was 
proclaimed Cssar, and had Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain intiuated to him. But CmtUuUiM9 
greatly limited his power, and nominated 
not only the military commanders there, but 
also the ofBceis of Julian' t court, who were 
to keep strict watch over him. To this his 
elevation, Euaebia contributed mnch, she 
being anxious about the succession to the 
throne, on account of her continued barren- 
ness : and the rebellion of SytvamUj which 
took place in the beginning of this year, as 
also toe continual incursiotts of the bovderinff 
nations which required a general in Gaul, 
favoured the measure. Mian performed 
some successful campaigns in Gaul, which 
procured him the affections not only of the 
soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of Com9tamtiu»f who, 
under pretext of the rersian war, recalled a 
great part of the troops from Gaul. In the 
spring of 860, the soldiers proclaimed Julian 
Augustus, and compellea him to assume 
that dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
in vain. Cafutantius insisted upon it, that 
Julian should resign. Julian prosecuted 
the German war successfully, ana strength- 
ened and fortified the frontiers; and after 
▼anqnishing the Germans, whom Coiutanr 
Hu$ had excited against him, and subduinff 
lUyria and Italy, he marched unencumberel 
a^nst Conataniiut ; who came forward to 
meet him, but was taken sick on the way, 
and died in Citicia. Julian now took quiet 
possession of the whole Roman empire; 
caused Cmata$Uiu» to be honourably bu- 
ried ; but called his principal officers to ao- 
coont before a special court, as the authors 
of numerous acts of violence. He likewise 
attempted great reforms in the court, in 
which prodigality and pomp had risen to a 

Cl height. He also dismissed many use- 
officers : and filled his court with plu- 
losophers and soothsayers, to whom he 
showed particular respect. During the II- 
lyrian campaign, in the year 361, he publiclT 
sacrificed to the gods ; and after the death 
of Cons<cii<tu#, he let it be distinctly known, 
that it was his purpose to roinstate idolatrous 
worship. But as he was awan of the ill 
consequences which formeriy resulted from 
direct perseention, and wiaM to avoid the 



repetition of them, and coveted the reputar 
tion of being magnanimous snd benevolent, 
and as, in prospect of his Persian campaign, 
he stood m fear of the numerous body^ of 
Christians; be endeavoured to assail and 
to undermine them, by artifice. For this 
purpose, he adopted the following measures. 
First, he endeavoured to reform the pagan 
idolabry, and to introduce improvements in 
it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view, he attended to his official duties 
as Pontifex Maximus, with more earnestness 
than any of his predecessors, and even treated 
them as of more consequence than the gov- 
erament of the empire. He offered sacrifices 
daily, in his palace and garden ; attended the 
public sacrifices on all the pagan festivals, 
and officiated personally in them, without 
the least regara to decorum, even as to the 
meanest service. He re-established the 
public sacrifices of the cities and provinces. 
Where there were no templea, or where the 
destroyera of the ancient templea could not 
be found or were his own predecessors, there 
he erected temples at his own cost, and gave 
to the idolatrous priests high rank and luge 
revennes. As he had been cooTorted to 
paganism by philosophers, who were of die 
new Platonic School, and who held much to 
theurgia, magic, divination, and apparitions, 
and were willing to borrow from Christian- 
ity; hence origuated many burdeneome {NH 
rifications, and prolix ceremonies of worsh^i, 
together with a considerable aping of Chris- 
tian inatitutiona. He was strenuous for the 
virtuous behaviour, the morality and benefi- 
cence of the priests; and he forbid their 
going to theatres, or having much intereourae 
with those in civil authority. He wished 
to pbce the reading of usefid books, giving 
public exhortatioDS, and taking care of the 
poor, the eick, and funerals, on the same 
footiQg as they were among the Christians; 
and M required, that thS priests in msnv 
places should annually be supplied with 
eoro, and wine, and money, which they 
were to distribute to the poor. Secondly, 
he supported and extended wider the inters 
nal divisions among the Christians. For he 
restored all silenced and ejected teachera, 
aiid required that such partiea as had been 
laid under ecclesiastical censuras, should be 
reinstated in their privilegea. He wrote let* 
ten to the most noted and most restless here- 
tics, and encouraged them to disseminate 
their doctrines. He allowed the leading 
menben of the different parties to come to 
him, Slid under colour of attempting to recon* 
cile their differences, he inflamed them mora 
against each other. Thirdly, he deprived 
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or lastly, they do not know what constittites trae greatness and excellence. 
If we set asidb genius-^which howerer, as his writings show, in him was 
not ahove mediocrity — ^milkary courage, love of learning, acquaintance 
with that fenatical and vain philosophy called modem Platonism, and lastly 
patience of labour ; all that remains in JuHan was certainly little and un« 
woi:thy of commendation* His excellences were counterbalanced by very 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and ahnost anile superstition— ^e surest 
indication of a little mind— then, a puerile pursuit of applause and vulgar 
popularity, extreme credulity and instability, a disposition to use diasimu* 
lation and underhanded means, and finally, ignorance of solid and sound 
philosophy. I will grant, that in some respects, he was superior to the 
wns of Constantino the Great ; but in many respects, he was inferior to 
ConsUmJtme hmself^ whom he censures so immoderately. 

§ 14. As JuUan afi*ected to appear unwilling to trouble any of lus sub. 
jects on account of their religion, and opposed to no sect whatever, he 
showed so much indulgence to the Jews, as to give them liberty to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews conunenced the work, but were 
obliged to desist before even the foundations were laid. For balls of fire 
issued from the ground, accompanied with a great explosion and a tremen- 
dous earthquake, which dispersed both the materials that were collected 
and the workmen. The fact itself is abundantly attested ;(41) though the 

the eleigy of the franchises and permanent year 963, and in part during bis Persian 
, which thej had enjoyed under the can^aign, is lost. Indeed the Marquis if 
emperora ; especially, of their ex- Argentt in the Defense du paganisme, pw 

■ TEmpereur Ju/ten, en Grec et Fran9ois, 
evec des Dissertations et Notes, Berlin, 
1764, 8vo, has endeavoured to recover this 
work, by means of the Confutation of it by 
CyriL But the recovery is very incomplete. 
Tet these remains of it show, that the book 
was more likely to injure Christianity by the 
style in which it was written, and by the 
perversion of scripture, than by either the 
strength or the originality of its arguments 
and^jections. Jyinth, and lastly, the em- 
peror snowed much partialis to the Jews, 
and allowed them to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, in order to confute by fiicts the 
prediction of Christ. Immediately after, 
there were banishments, tortures, and exeen- 
tions of Christians, under pretence that they 
had dMwed themselves refractory against 
Um commands of the emperor ; and there 
were many, especially in the eastern proving 
ces, who became apostates. Yet there were 
not wanting resolute confessors of the Chrie- 
tian religion. See Baumgarten*s Auszug 
der Kuchengesch., vol. ii., p. 763, 780, 79S, 

(41) See Joh. Alb. FaMehu, Lux sain- 
tar. EvangelU toti orbi ezori^s, P. IS4» 
where the testimonies are collected. See 
iJso the acute English knight, Walter Moj^ef 
Posthumous works, p. 1 01 , &c. [The prin- 
cipal authorities cited by Fabndu* are, 
Chysottom, HomiL v. adv. Judaeos, et aM- 
bi, saepitts ; Ammiamt MarceU., lib. zxiii., 



emption from burdensome civil duties, and 
of the distribution of com to the churches 
6qb the emperor's storehouses; and he 
compelled the monks and the ministers 
of religion bv force, to perform military 
dnty. Fltmikbf, he excluded the Christians 
from aU promotions, and in terms of bitter 
■aieasm, forbid their access to the public 
schools, their studying the Greek authors 
end sciences, and their practising physic. 
Fifthhf^ he codUnanded the idolatrous tem- 
ple, images, and altars, to be rebuilt, at the 
cost of those who had puUed them down. 
Sixtklff acts of violence done by pagans io 
Christians, he either did not punish at aU, or 
punished very slightly, onlv requiring them 
to make restitution. On the contrary, every 
tumult among Christians was punished most 
severely ; aiul eommonlv, the bishops and 
the churches were made accountable for 
them. Seventklyt he connected idolatry 
with an solemn transactions, and with the 
maiiifestatioDs of respect due to himself, and 
BMde » participation in it unavoidable. The 
soldiers for instance, when extraordinary 
gntnities were i»esented to them, must 
strew incense upon an altar ; and to all the 
publicly exhibited pictures of the emperor, 
tielatrous deities were attached. Eighthly, 
he ridiculed the Christians and their war- 
ship, scoroluUy ; and wrote books in confu- 
tation of their doctrines. His work against 
Christianity, which was composed in the 
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Christians as often happens in such cases, appear to have inconsiderately 
amplified it with some additional miracles. As to the causes which pro* 
duced the event, there is room for debate, and there is debate. All how« 
ever who weigh the subject with an impartial mind, will easily perceive, 
that they must join with those who ascribe the phenomenon to the omnip. 
otent will of Grod ; and that they who choose to Ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections which are insurmountable.(42) 
^15. The soldiers elected Jovian to succeed Julian^ He died in the 
year 864, after reigning seven months ; and therefore accomplished but 
Uttle.(43) The o^er emperors of this century, who reigned alter Jovian, 
were Flav. Valentiman L [in the West, from A.D. 884-376, with] Pto. 
Valens [in the East, from A.D. 364-378], then Flav. Gratian [in the 
West, A.D. 37&-383, with] Flav. Valentiman 11. [also in the West, A.D. 
875-392, and Tkeodosius the Great, in the East, A.D. 379-395], Hono. 
rius, [in the West, A.D. 395-423, with Arcadius, in the East, A.D. 395 
-408]. All these were Christians, and did much to advance the religion 
they professed. They all endeavoured, though not with equal zeal, to ex- 
tirpate wholly the pagan religions. In this particular, Theododus the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in the East, except Arcadiiu}, ex- 

ptetes the history of Julian, and gives a 
French translation of some of Julian's wri- 



e. i. ; Gregory Naz., orat. iv. ; Atnhro9Cf 
£p. 40, (al. 29, written A.D. 388) ; Socra- 
Us, H. £., lib. iii., c. 20 ; Sozomeiiy H. £., 
lib. v., c. 21 ; JTuodoret, H. £., lib. iii., c. 
20 ; Ru/inut, H. £., lib. i., c. 37 ; Pkilostor- 
£ttu, H. £., lib. Tii., c. 9, 14 ; Hist. £ccles. 
Tripartita, 1. vi., c. 43 ; Nieephonis^ I. x., c. 
82 ; Zonaras, U xiii., c. 12 ; Rabbi David 
Gantz, Zemach David, pt. ii., p. 36 ; Rab- 
bi GeiaUak, Schalschelet Hakkabala, p. 
109. — Dr» Lardner, (Collection of Jewish 
and heatben Testimonies, toI. ir., p. 57- 
71, ed. Lond., 1767), maintains the wbole 
story to be false. His chief arguments sre 
that Julian only purposed to rebuild the 
temple, after his Persian expedition; that 
he needed all his resources for that expedi- 
tion; the silence of some of the father^, 
living near the time ; and the decoration of 
the story by others of them. But these ar- 

rents seem wholly insufficient, against 
explicit testimony of so many credible 
witnesses, Christians and paeans, and several 
of them contemporary with the event. — TV.] 

(42) Ja. Basnage, in his Histoire des 
Juifs, tom. iv., p. 1257, dec., contests the 
reality of this miracle. A^inst him appear- 
ed Gisb. Cuperus, in his £pi8toIae, p. 400, 
edited by Bayer. Recently, Wm. Warbur- 
ton has maintained the reality of the mirar 
cle, sometimes with an excess of ingenuity, 
in an appropriate treatise, entitled : Julian, 
or a Discourse concerning the earthquake and 
fiery eruption, which defeated that emperor's 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jeruaalem ; 
London, 1750, 8vo. 

(43) See BUtterie, Vie de Jovien, 2 vols, 
ivo, Paris, 1748, in which work he corn- 



tings. — [The following notices are worth in- 
serting. Both during the lifetime of JyUtm, 
and after his death when the soldiers made 
him emperor,' Jovian openly declared him- 
self on the side of Christianity. For when 
Julian gave orders to all the military officeia 
who were Christians, to either quit the ar^ 
my, or renounce their religion ; Jovian chose 
to relinquish his office. But Julian would 
not release him, but gave him promotion dii» 
ring the Persian war. When chosen empe- 
ror, Jovian would not accept the office, 
until the army had declared themselves in 
favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
Antioch, he re]>ealed all the laws of Julian, 
adverse to Christianity : {Rufaius, lib. xi., 
c. 1, and Sozomen, I. vi., c. 3), and wrote 
to all the provincial governors, commandizig 
them to take diligent care tbat the Chris- 
tians should not be disturbed in their pubiie 
assemblies. He restored to the churches, 
to the clergy, and to widows, all the fran- 
chises and privileges, which had been grant- 
ed them by Constantine and his sons, but 
which Julian had taken from them. He like- 
wise restored the use of the Labarum, or the 
standard with a cross : and he conipelled one 
Magnus to rebuild the church of Beiytus, st 
his own cost, he having eonunanded it to be 
demolished. {Theodoret, lib. iv., c. 19.) 
In reeard to the reliffious controyersies of 
that day, he joroed wiUi the orthodox against 
the Arians ; and he treated Athanasius with 
peculiar respect. See Baumgarten's Ans- 
zug der Kirchenhistorie, yol. ii., p. 806, and 
the Universal Histoxy.— &:A/.] 
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ceeded all the rest. He came to the throne A J). 880 — and died A.D. 
S95. And during his whole life, he did all he could to extirpate idolatry 
through all the provinces of the empire^ and enacted severe laws against 
the acmerents to it. The same design was prosecuted by his sons Arcadi' 
U8 and Hanorius ; so that in the close of this century, the ancient super- 
stitions were ready to expire, and had lost all their respectability.(44) 

§ 16. Yet this severity of the government could not prevent the exist- 
ence of some pagan fanes and ceremonies, especially in the remoter prov. 
inces. Indeed, Uiese rigorous laws against the worshippers of the pagan 
deities, seem to have been amied rather against the common people, than 
against persons of rank and distinction. For it appears, that during the 
reign of Theodosiuty as well as after his death, individuals filled the highest 
offices, and continued in them, till old age, who are known to have been 
averse from Christianity and attached to paganism. Of this lAhafdiu is 
an example, who was very hostile to the Christians, and yet was made 
prefect of the prsetorian guards by Theodonus himself. Perhaps greater 
indulgence was shown to philosophers, rhetoricians, and military com- 
manders, than to other people, on account of their supposed usefulness to 
the commonwealth. 

§ 17. Yet these very rhetoricians and philosophers, whose schools were 
supposed to be so profitable to the communitv, exhausted all their ingenu- 
ity, both before the days of Constantine the Gfreat, and afterwards, to cur- 
rest the progress of Christianity. In the beginning of this century, HierO' 
eUsj the great ornament of the Platonic school, composed two books against 
the Christians; in which he had the audacity to compare our Saviour with 
ApoUoftiius Tyanaeua, and for which he was chastised by Eusehius [Ceesa- 
riensis] in a tract written expressly against him.(45) Lactantius speaks 

(44) See the laws of these emperon, in disciples, as dissemiDston of falsehood ; and 
ikioxa of the Christian religion, and against he accuses them of beins rude and illiterate 
the professors and friends of the ancient re- persons, because some of them had lived hy 
ligion, in the Codex Theodosianus, torn, vl, fishing.** — ** He affirms, that Christ was out- 
and Peter and Jerome BaUerinit Diss. i. in lawed by the Jews ; and that he afterwards 
Zenonem Yeronensem, p. 46, die., Veronae, collected a company of 900 banditti, and 
1739, fol. became a robber." — *^ Also, wishing to over- 

(45) iHieroeUi, who flourished about A.D. throw his miracles, (which he does not pre-. 
303, was flovernor of Bitbrnia, and after- tend to deny), be attempts to show, that 
wards prslect of £^pt. He was a zealous ApoUoniua had performed as great, and eyen 
persecutor of the Christians, and wielded greater." — " I ao not say, (he adds), that the 
Doth the sword and the pen asainst them, reason why ApoUemue was nefer account- 
His character and his two Books addressed ed a God, was, that he chose not to be so 
to the Christians, are thus described by LaC' regarded : but I say, that we are wiser, — ^in 
tmntius, Institut. Dirinar., 1. ▼., c. 2, 8. not attaching at once the idea of dirinity to 
*' He was one of the judges, and was the the working of miracles, — than you aro, who 
principal autlK>r of the persecution [under believe a person a God, mereW on account 
iHoeklian]. But not content with this of a few wonderful acts." — " Having poured 
crime, he also attacked with his pen the peo- out such crudities of his ignorance, and hav- 
pie he persecuted : for he composed two ing laboured utterly to extirpate the truth. 
Books, — not agaxnet the Christians, lest he he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious 
should seem to address them as an enemy. Books, which are hostile to God, {^tXahi' 
—but to the Christians, that he miffht appear t9e£r)* d/enoted to the truth"-— EueehnUt Li- 
fiiendly to them and anxious for ueir good, ber contra Hieroclem, Gr. and Lat., is sub- 
In tUbse books he endeavours to prove the joined to his Demonstratio Evanselica, ed. 
falsehood of the scriptures, by making them Paris, 1688. — See Lardner^e '\^rks, vol 

Spear full of contradictions." — ^**Hepartic- yiii., and Boyle, Dictionnairo Histor. et 

irly assailed Peter and Paul and the other Crit., art. Hierocles (2d).— 7r.] 
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of another philosopher who endeavoured to convince the Christiani tbey 
were in error ; but his name is not mentioned.(46) After the leign oi 
dmsiaatine the Great, Julian wrote a large vc^ume against the Qmstianfl^ 
and Himerius{A7) and Libamus{i8) in their public declamationa, and JBu. 
napius in his Uvea of the philosophers, zealously decried tiie Cbristiaii le- 
ligion.(49) Yet no one of these persons was punished at all, for the li^ 
, centiousness of his toi^ue or of his pen. 

§ 18. How much harm these s(^hists or philosophers, who were full of 
the pride of imaginary knowledge, and of hatred to the Christian name^ 
did to the cause of Christianity in this century, appears from mai^ ezanu 
pies, and especially from the apostacy of Jukauj who was seduced by men 
of this stamp. Among those who wished to appear wise, and to take mod* 
erate ground, many were induced by the ai^^ments and explanations of 
these men, to devise a kind of reconciling religion, intermediate between 
the old superstition and Christianity ; and to imagine that Chrisi had en. 
joined the very same things, which had long been represented by the pagan 
priests under the envelope of their ceremonies and fables. Of these views 
were Amamanus MarceUmuSf a very prudent and discreet man,(50) CkaL 



(46) LteiMUmty Iiutitat DiTuitr., lib. v., 
c. 9. 

(47) See PkoHus, Biblioth. Cod. clxv., 
p. 366. [The works of Himernu are lost. 
—TV.] 

(48) {LibamiUt the sophist, was born at 
Antioch abont A.D. 314, and liTed proba- 
\Aj till about the end of the century. He 
taught rhetoric and declamation at Mice, Ni- 
comedia, Constantinople, Athens, and An- 
tioch. His schools were large, sometimes 
amounting to more Uian 80 pupils ; and rival 
sophists envied him. The emperor JuUmt, 
when youiw, was foibidden to attend the 
school of Cibanios ; but he obtained and 
read his writings, and made them his model 
as to style. When Jtdian came to the 
throne his offered Ijibaimu a public office, 
which the sophist proudly refused. Yet the 
emperor ana Ae were very good friends. 
Liittnku was an iniated, pedantic man, full 
of himself, yet mdependent in his feelings, 
and free in the expression of his opinions. 
He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous 
advocate for religkras toleration. His nu- 
merous wfitififfs still remain, consisting of a 
prolix Life of himself, a large nmi^Mr of eu- 
logies and declamations, and more than a 
thousand letters. They seldom contain ei- 
ther piofouBd or oiiginal thought, or display 
research ; and the ^le is concise, aEected, 
and pedantic. Yet they are of some use, to 
throw Kght on the times in which he lived. 
They wero published, Gr. and Let., toI. i., 
Paris, ie06, and vol. iL, bj Moreil, 1627, 
fol. The most complete edition of his epis- 
tles, is by Wolf, Amsterdam, 1738, fol. A 
volume contaxning 17 of his Declamations, 
was published at Venice, 1766. — See his 



Life, written by himself, in his Woiks, voL 
ii., p. 1-84. EunapiiUj Vitae I^los. et 
Sophistarum, p. 130, dec, and among the 
modems, TiUemoni, Histoire des Empe- 
reurs, torn, iv., p. 671, 6ic, Fahneau, 
Biblioth. Gr., torn, vii.', p. 376^14. Ltrd- 
ner. Heathen Testimonies, toL iv., p. 137- 
163, and Giibcn, Decline and Fall of Rovu* 
Emp., ch. xxiv.— Tr.] 

(49) [See Eunamw, Lives of Aedesnu, 
Maxinms, dec. Eunajmu also wrote a 
chronicle, to which he frequentiy refien in 
his Lives of the Sophists ; the first edition 
of which is full of re proach es against the 
Christians and Constannne the (Seat ; the 
' second edition is more temperate. Both edi- 
tions were extant in the times of Phoiku 
see his Biblioth. Codex Ixxvii.— SdU.] 

(60) [Ammiamu MareeUintu, a celebrated 
Latin historian of Grecian extract, vras a sol- 
dier for at least twenty years, from A.D. 860 
onward, and served in the honourable coips 
called Protectores Domestici. On retiring 
from militaiy life, he fixed his residence at 
Rome, where he lived peihapa till the end 
of die century. There it was he compoeed 
his faithful and valuable history. The work 
originally consisted of thirty-one books, and 
gave the Roman history from the aceession 
of Nerv€^ (where SuOonius ends), to the 
death of VtOtru, The first 13 books, which 
must have been veiy concise, are lost. The 
last 18, which sre more full, include the pe- 
riod from A.D. 363-378. The style is haish 
and unpolished, and sometimes difiienlt; 
but the fidelity and accuracy of the n^taeation 
render the woik highly valuable. MmndU' 
wu vfas probablv area/ fsfm ; but he was 
not a bigot, and he was wilBog to give evay 
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adiiu^ a philo8opher,(51) ThemistiuSj a yeiy celebrated oratory(52) and 
others who conceived that both religions were in unison, as to all the more 
important points, if they were righUy understood ; and therefore held, that 
Christ was neither to be contemned, nor to be honoured to the exclusion 
of the pagan deities.(58) 

§ 19. As Cimstantme the Great, and his sons and successors, took much 
pains to enlarge the Christian church, it is not strange that many nations, 
before barbarous and uncivilized, became subject to CAmt(54) Many 
circumstances make it probable, that the light of Christianity cast some of 
its rays into both Armenias, the greater and the less, soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Christian churoh.(55) But the Armenian church first re« 
ceived due organization and firm establishment, in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory the son of Anax, commonly called the lUumu 
mOory [^«i)f^pa], because he dispeUed the mists of superstition which be- 
clouded the minds of the Armenians ; first persuaded some private individ- 
uals, and afterwards Tindaies the king of the Armenians, as well as his 
nobles, to embrace and observe the Christian religion. He was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia, by Xeonltitf bishop of Cappadocia ; and 
gradually diffused the principles of Christianity throughout that country.(56) 

^ 20. In the middle of this century, one FrutnenUus proceeded from 



one his due, according to his best judgment. 
The best editions of his work, are, Uiat of 
Fa2f«tu<, republished by GronomtUt Leyden, 
1693, foL and 4to, and that of Ertietti, Lips., 
1T75, 8vo. See BayUt Dictionnaire histor. 
et critique, art. Marcellin. — Tr.1 

(51) [ChalcidiuSf a philosopher of the ith 
century, was author of a Latin translation of 
the Timeus of Plato^ and of a Commentary 
on it, which were pablished by J. MeursiuSf 
Ludg. Bat., 1617, 4to. Dr. MoaheinCt opin- 
ion of his religious faith is farther developed 
in his Diss, de turbata per recentiores P1&- 
tonicos Ecclesia, ^ 31, and in his notes on 
Cudwcrth's Intellectual System, vol. i., p. 
732, dec. J. A. FabriehUf (in his notes on 
ChaleidiuSf passim, and in his Biblioth. Lat- 
ina, 1. iii., c. 7, p. 567, du:.), and some oth- 
ers, hold that ChalddiuM was a pa^n. — 
Brucker (Hist crit. Philos., tom. iii„ p. 
473, dec.) makes him a Christian, though 
infected with the new Platonism of his age. 
-Tr.] 

(52) lThemisiiu», a Greek philosopher of 
Faphlagonia, called EuphraaeSy (the fine 
speaker), from his eloquent and command- 
ing detiverT, was made a Roman senator, 
aiui enjoyed the favour of Consianiius, Ju» 
Uan^ and the succeeding emperors, down to 
Theodotiut the Great, who made him prs- 
fect of Constantinople, and appointed him 
tutor to his son Areadiuf. He wrote, when 
young, some commentaries on AristotU, 
fnmeaiB of which are still extant, and 83 
of his Orations. His works are best edited 
by Hardum^ Paris, 1684, fol. He was a 
strenuous advocate for the free toleration of 
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all religions, as being all good, and tending 
to the same result by different ways. Con- 
cerning him and his rsli^ous views, see 
Brucker*» Historia crit. j^loa., tome ii., p. 
484, dtc.—Tr.] 

(53) [This, favourite opinion of Dr. Mo- 
gheinit he defends more at length in his Dis. 
de taibata per recentiores Plstonicos eccla* 
sia, ^ 30, 31, 32 ; amonff his Dissert, ad Hist. 
Eccles. pertinentes, vol. i., p. 85-216, Al* 
tonae, 1733. — But it seems not necessary to 
adopt this hypothesis, which has but slender 
support from argument ; because the Eclec- 
tic or new Platonic philosophy, might easily 
lead its votaries to speak in terms of moder- 
ation, and even of commendation, of the 
Christian religion, especially in an age when 
it prevailed almost universally, and was the 
religion of the state and of the imperial court, 
-fr.] 

(54) Gaudentius, YiU Philastrii, ^ iii. 
PhUoMtriuB^ de Haeres., Praef., p. 5, ed. 
Fahricii. Soeratet, Hist. Eccles., 1. i.,c. 19. 
Oecrgius Cedremu, Chronograph., p. 284, 
ed. J^ris : and others. 

(55) [For Euaehust (Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., 
c. 46), informs us that Dianymu of Alex- 
andria, about the year 260, " wrote concern* 
ing peruinee, to the Brethren of Armenut^ 
over whom Meruzanea was bishq> :" and, 
according to the Acta Martyrum, some Av- 
menians suffered martyrdom in the oersecQ- 
tions under Deems, (A.D. 250), ana DioeU^ 
tian, (A.D. 304).— iScA/.] 

(56) See Narratio de Rebus Armenia, in 
fV. Cambefia, Auctarium Biblioth. Pttr. 
Graecor., tom. ii., p. 287, dec. Mich* U 
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Egypt into the neighbouring country of Abyssinia or Ethiopia, the yihab- 
itants of which were called AuxumiUBy from their capital city Auxusnth and 
baptized both the king of the country, and very many of the nobles. Af- 
terwards returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by Su AihananuSf first 
bishop of the Auxumitae. From this circumstance, the Ethiopic church, 
eyen to this day, is dependant on that of Alexandria, and receives its 
bishop from it.(57)^— In Iberia^ a province of Asia, which is now called 
Creorgia, a Christian woman who had been carried captive into that coun- 
try, partly by the sanctity of her life, and partly by miracles, induced the 
)cing and his queen to renounce idolatry eind embrace Christy and also to 
send for priests from Constantinople, from whom they and their people 
miffht gain a more accurate and full knowledge of the Christian religion. (58) 
^ 21. A part of the Goths inhabiting Timce, Moasia, and Dacia, [now 
the northeast part of Rumelia, with Bulgaria and Walachia, on the Dan- 
ube], had embraced Christianity before the commencement of this centu- 
]^ ;(59) and TheophUus their bishop was present at the Nicene council.(60) 
Constantine the Great, after having vanquished them and the Sarmatians, 
engaged great numbers of them to become Christians.(61) But still a 
large part of the nation remained estranged from Ckrist^ until the times of 
the emperor Valens ; who permitted them to pass the river Ister, [or Dan- 
ube], and to inhabit Dacia, Mcssia, and Thrace, on condition that they 
would be subject to the Roman laws, and would embrace Christianity ; to 
which condition their king FriUgem consented.(63) The bishop of the 
Goths inhabiting Moesia, in this century, was the much celebrated iflpMlas ; 
who, among other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen an alphabet oi 
his own invention, and translated the Bible for them into the Gothic lan- 
guage.(68) 

Quien, Oriens Christianas, torn.' i., p. 419 (61) SocraUa, Hist, Ecclos., 1. i., c. IS. 

and 1866. J. J. Sckrdderi, Thesaur. lin- (62) Socratu, Hist. Ecctes., 1. it., e. 83. 

Siae Armenicae, p. 148, &c. [8oigome% he Quie% Oriens Christ., torn, i., p. 1240. 

tst. Eccles., ii., 8. Mo9t9 Chcronetmtt Eric Benxcly Praef. ad iv. Evangdia (^th< 

Historia Anneniea, lib. iii., ed. Whistoni, ica, (ascribed to Ulp^la*\ c. t., p. zriiL 

Lond., 1736, 4to, p. 266, &e. Memoires dec., ed. Ozon., 1760, 4to. 

hist, et ffeogr. sur TAnneme, par M. I. St. (63) Joh. Joe. MoMcom, Historia (te- 

Jrllr<l1^TariB, 1818, 8fO.— TV.] manor., torn, i., p. 317, torn, ii., note, p. 

(67) AtkmuuiM9, Apologia ad Constan- 49. AcU Sanctor., March, vol. iii., p. 610. 
tium, 0pp., torn, i., pt. li., p. 816, ed. Bene- Erie Benzely loc. cit., cap. viii., p. xxx. {J. 
diet SoeraUf, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 19. C. ZoAn, Einleitang in UIJUom Bibeltiber> 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 24. The- setionff, p. 4, dec., ed. Weissenfels, 1805, 
odoret, Hist. Eccles., I i., c. 23. Job La- 4to, where is condensed, sll that is stated 
iolf, Comment, ad Histor. Aethiopic, p. of UphiUu, and his translation, by the an- 
281. Jerome LobOj Vojage d*Abissinie, cients, via., PhiioetorgiuSf H. EccL, 1. ii., 
tome ii., p. 13, dtc. Justue Fontammu, c. 5. Socraiee, H. Eccl, 1. ii., c. 41, and 
Historia littetar. Aquileiae, p. 174. [7. 1. iv., c. 33. So^omen, H. Eccl., I. It., c. 
-Bni€«,Tirawls m Abyssinia, ed. 2d, Edmb., 24, 1. vi., c. 87. Theoiortt, H. Eccl, 1. 
1804, Tol. T., p. 4, dbc., and toI. vii., p. iv., c. 87, and others.^l/ZpAs/iw, (or 177/Ua, 
78, dbc— TV.] Urphilas, OilfuUu, &c., but should, accord* 

(68) Av/tibM, Hist. Eceles., 1. i., e. 10. ing to Jorwmdev, be written Wuifk, i. a, 
Sezomen, Hist. Eccles., 1. Ii., c. 7. Le W^HjUm, diminative of Wulf or Wolfj a 
Qmien, Oriens Christianos, torn, i., p. 1888, wolf), is said by PkUoeiorgiua, to have de* 
6tc. [Theodoret, H. E., i., c. 24.— TV.] acended from Christian Greeks of Sadaflol- 

(69) [PhiioetorgiMe, Hiat. Ecelea., 1. ii., tina in Cappadocia, who were eanied mto 
e. 6.~-8eA/.] eantiTity by the (roths in the year 266. 

(00) [Joh, Hardwin, Conciliorum tomiu Others suppose, from his name, that he vrt» 

i., p. 819.— i%R] of Gtothic eztnu:t. PkOoetorgiu* also makee 
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§ 22. In the European provinces of the Roman empire, there still re. 
mained a vast number of idolaters ; and though the Christian bishops en,, 
deavoured to convert them to Chrigtf the business went on but slowly. In 
Gaul, the great Martin^ bishop of Tours, was not unsuccessful in this work ; 
for travelling through the provinces of Gaul, he by his discturses, and by 
his miracles (if we may believe Sulpitms Severus), everywhere persuaded 
many to renounce their idols and embrace Chrisi ; and he destroyed their 
temples, and threw down their statues^64) He therefore merited the title 
of the Apostle 4>f the Gauls. 

§ 23. It is very evident that the victories of Constantine the Great, and 
botii the fear of punishment and the desire of pleasing the Roman emper* 
ors, were cogent reasons, in the view of whole nations as well as of individ. 
uals, for embracing the Christian reli^on. Yet no person well informed 
tn the history of tWs period, will ascribe the extension of Christiani^ whoU 
ly to these'causes. For it is manifest, that the untiring zeal oi the bish. 
ops and other holy men, the pure and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sacred volume, and the excellence 
of the Christian religion, were as efficient motives with many persons, as 
the arguments from worldly advantage and disadvantage were with some 
others. As for miracles, I cheerfully unite with those who look with con- 
tempt on th^ wonders ascribed to Paidy Antony, and Martin.{65) I also 

hJaafirMt bishop of the Goths ; and says, he ArgerUeus, because written in letters of sil- 

was ordained by the Arian, Eiuehius of Ni- ver, now at Upsal in Sweden ; and a few 

coraedia, in tiie reien of Constantine the fragments of the Epistle to Uie Romane, r^ 

Great. Others makehim to have succeeded covered fiom an erasure of a MS. of the 

TheophiluSy and to have flourished from the eighth or ninth centurv. Ulpkila*$ Gospels 

year 360 to 380. He was a man of talentf were first published by Fr. Junius, ]>Drt, 

and leaniin^, an Arian, (at least in the lat- 1665, 2 vols. 4to ; after^raids at Stockholm, 

ter pact of his life), and possessed vast and 1671, 4to ; and veiy learnedly, Oxford, 1750, 

caltttary influence, among the Goths in Da- iol., and lastly, in a y&y convenient Ger- 

cia, MxBsia, and Thrace. He waa at the man edition, by J. C Zakn, Weissenfels, 

Ariaa Synod of Constantinople, in the year 1805, 4to, with a complete Apparatus in the 

369 ; and was twice sent on embassiee by Gennan language. — Tr.} 

the nation to the imperial court. His last (64) See Smpitius Severus, Dial. L, do 

embassy was in the reign of VaUnt, A.D. Vita Martini, c. 18, 15, 17. Dial, ti., p. 

376, to obtain pennission for the Goth» to 106, dec, ed. Hier. a Prato, Verona, 1741, 

pass the Daanbe and settle in Mceeia. He fol.---{Tbis Martin was bom in Sabaria in 

wa« auceeasful ; and 200,000 Goths were Pannonia, and brought up at Pavia in Italy, 

admitted into the Roman empire, on condi- He embraced Christianity, contraiv to the 

tbns of obeying the Roman laws and join- will of his parents ; and served in the anny, 

ing the Arian mtereaL It is not known following the occupation of his father. He 

when he died; but aome time in the reign aflerwaras left the military life, and commit- 

of Theodonug the Gntf (A.D. 370-305), ted himself to the instruction of Hilary of 

be was succeeded ia his episcopal office by Foictiers. Flrom tlie Arians he suflfer^ 

Tkeotiaus, or, as some rej^ort, by StUnas, much petMcution ; and he waa principally 

He was author df a tranriation of the whole instrumental in the introduction of monasti- 

Bible, except the books of Kings, from cism among the (Hule. [He was ordained 

Greek into the language of the Goths of bishop of Tours, A.D. 374, and died in the 

McBsia. The books of Kings were omitted year 397, aged 81.] For other particulan 

by him, lest their history of wars and bat- of his life, see his biographer, Sulpitiea Sev- 

ties should inflame the already too great eras ; also Tillemoni, Memoires pour ser- 

thirst of the Goths for war and carnage, vir k PHistoire de PEglise, tome x. ; and 

The alphabet he used, was of his own de- the Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 

vising, and formed chiefly from the Greek i., pt ii., p. 413. — Schl, The English read- 

and Litin. Nothing remains of this trans- er may consult Milncr^t church histoiy, 

iation, except a single copy, somewhat mu- cent, iv., ch. 14. — Tr.} 

tilated, of the iv. Grospels, called the Codez (65) Hieron, a Prato, in bis preface to Sul- 
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grant, that many events were inconsiderately regarded as miracles, vhich 
were according to the laws of nature ; not to mention likewise pious finuds^ 
Still I cannot join with such as believe, that in this age, God did never 
manifest his power by any extraordinary signs among Christians.(66) 

§ 24. AltMbugh the Christian church within the Roman empire was in- 
volved in no severe calamities, from the times of dmgUmtme the Great on. 
ward, except during the commotion of lAdnius and the short reign of Ju- 
Zum, yet slight tempests sometimes beat upon them in certain places. 
AihanariCj for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely assailed for a time 
that portion of the Gothic nation which had embraced Christianity. (67) 
In the more remote provinces abo, the adherents to idolatry often defend- 
ed their hereditary superstitions with the sword, and murdered the Chris- 
tians, who in propagating their religion were not always as gentle or as 
prudent as they ought to have been.(68) Beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, Sopor IL surnamed Longcevus^ the king of Persia, wftged three 
bloody wars against the Christians in his dominions. The frsl was in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, [A.D. 317] ; the second was in the thirtieth 
year ; and the thirdy which was the most cruel, and destroyed an inmiense 
number of Christians, commenced in his thirty-first year, A.I). 330, and last- 
ed forty years, or till A.D. 370. Yet religion was nbt the ostensible cause 
of this dreadful persecution, but a suspicion of treasonable practices among 
the Christians : for the Magi and the Jews persuaded the king to believe, 
that all Christians were in the interests of the Roman empire, and that 
SymeaUf the archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to Constantinople 
intelligence of all that passed in Persia.(69) 

fitku SeteruMj p. ziii., &c., contends zeal- 8to, and Churches Vindication of the mirac 

ously for the miracles of Martin and the ulous nowers, in answer to MiddletoHy 1750 

others in this century. [An account of the Bio ; likewise Dr. J. JortinU Remarks ol 

miracles of St. Martin^ majr be found in Eccles. Histoiyi vol. i., ed. Lond., 1805.- 

StUpit. Sever., Vita Martini ; and Epistles TV.] 

I.-— III., and Dialogues II., III. The mira- (67) See T^eod. Ruinart, Acta Maitjnim 

cies of some contemporary monks of Egypt sincera ; and among these, the Acta Sti. S^ 

and the East, are the subject of Dialogue I. &a£, p. 608, &c. 

For the history of PotcZ, see Jerome^ de ViU (68) See Ambrose^ de Officiis, lib. L, c. 

Sti. Paali Eremitae, in his 0pp., tom. i., and zlii., ^ 17 ; where is a noticeable statement, 
for that of Antony, see AthanatiuB, de ViU (69) See Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. il, 

Sti. Antonii Eremitae, in his 0pp., tom. ii., c. 1-13, [where is a fiill account.] These 

ed. Paris, 1627. — 7r.] Persian persecutions are expressly treated 

(66) See Euiebiut, Liber contra Hiero- of in the Biblioth. Oriental. Clement Vati- 

clem, c. IT., p. 481, ed. Olearii ; Henr. can., tom. i., p. 6, 16, 181, and tom. iii., 

Doddwelly Diss. ii. in Irenaeum, f It., p. 195, p. 53, &c., with* which howoTer, should be 

[also Dr. Conyert MiddUtonU Free Inquiry compared Stepk, Euod, AMseman, Praef. ad 

into the miraculous Powers, which are said Acta Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental., 

to hsTe subsisted in the Christian Church, splendidly edited, Rome, 1748, % toIs. fol, 

A^.f Lond., 1747, 4u> : and in defence of p. Izxi., dbc. He has published the Marty- 

lairacles, Dr. Wm. DoddwdPt Answer to rohgium Perncum, in Syriac, with a Latn 

Dr. MiddUtm^t Free Inquiry, dtc, 1751, translation, and excellent Notes. 
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PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHUR€H. 



CHAPTER L 

HISTO&T OF LITEKATURS AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. Stat^of Litentuze.— f 2. Promss of the Platonic Philosophy.—^ 3. Its Fate.— ^ 4. 
State of Learning among ChriBtians.—^ 5. Many illiterate Christians. 

§ 1. The Greeks and Romans of this century^ who wished to pass for 
the literati of the age, devoted themselves particularly to eloquence, poetry, 
and history, among the fine arts. And not a few of hoth nations might be 
named, who acquired some reputation in these arts. Yet they all feU very 
&r short of the highest excellence. The best of these poets, as Ausoni' 
U9,{1) if compared with those of the Augustan age, are harsh and inele- 
gant. The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the noble simplicity and ma- 
jesty of the ancients, taught the youth how to speak ostentatiously and de. 
•ceptively on all subjects. And most of the historians were less attentive 
to method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to empty and insipid ornaments. 

§ 2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy in this century, were of the 
sect called Modem Platonists. It is not strange therefore, that some Pla- 
tonic notions are to be met with in the works of the Christians, as well as 
others. Yet there were fewer of these philosophers in the West, than in 
the East. In Syria, JambUchus of Chalcis expounded Plato, or rather 
palmed his own conceptions upon that philosopher. (2) His writings show, 
that he was superstitious, cloudy, credulous, and of ordinary intellectual 
powers. He was succeeded by AedesiuSf{S) Maximu8f(i) and others ; of 



(1) {Dechu (or Deamui) Magnus Aruo- 
imw, was a Latin poet, well bom and edu- 
cated at Boardeanx, who flonnshed in the 
last half of this century. He was probably 
a nominal Christian, was a man of poetic 
genius, and much caressed and advanced to 
high honours by those in authority. His 
poems were chiefly short pieces, Eulogies, 
Epigrams, dec., and not deyoid of merit. 
Yet the style attests the declining age of 
Roman literature. Some of the pieces are 
also yery obscene. Edited by Tdliut, 
Lugd. Bat., 1671, 4to : and Lat. and Fr. 
by Joubert, Paris, 1769, 4 yds. 12mo.-— 
IV.] 

i'i) iJamUiehu. There were <Aree of this 
name ; the Jirst lived early in the second 
century; his works are now lost : the second 
probably died about the year 333, and wrote 
largely ; the third was contemporary with 
Jidian, and wrote the life of Alypius the 
musician* The second is the one intehded 



by Dr. Mosheim, He was a pagsn, an en- 
thusiast, and a great pietender to superior 
talents and learning. Of his works, there 
remam a Life of Pythagoras^ published 6r. 
and Lat, with Notes, by KusttTf Amstelod., 
1707, 4to :~Exhortaftion to the study of 
Philosophy ; iThree Books on mathematical 
learning; Commentary on Nicomachus ; In- 
stitutes of Arithmetic : and a Treatise on 
the Mysteries of the Egyptians and Chalde- 
ans of Assyria ; published Gr. and Lat, widi 
Notes, by Tho. Gale, Ozon., 1678, fol. See 
Brucker, Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 260- 
270. Fahneius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. iv., p. 
282, &c., and l0(wdner''s Woiks, vol. yiil. 
-Tr.] 

(3) [Aedesxus of Cappadocia, a disciple of 
JanilichuSt and like ois master, a devotee 
of theurgia. See Brucker, Hist, crit Phi- 
los., tom. ii., p. 270, dec. — Tr.l 

(4) [Maximus of Ephesus, called the Cyn- 
ic, another pretender to superhuman knowl- 
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whose follies Eunapitts gives us an account* In Egypt, Hypatiat{S) a dis- 
tinguished lady, Isidoru8f(fi) Olympwdorus,(7) Sj/nesius a semi-Christian,(8) 
and others of less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, or rather, folly. 

§ 3. As the emperor Julian was a passionate admirer of this philoso* 
phy, (as his writings clearly show), very many were induced by his influ. 
ence to vie with each other in their endeavours to set it forth in the most 
alluring dress. (9) But when Julian died, a dreadful storm burst upon the 
Platonists, during the reign of Valentinian ; and several of them were ar- 
niigned and tried for their lives, on the chai^ of practising magic, and 
other crimes. In these commotions, Maximus the preceptor of Julian^ 
among others, sufifered death. (10) But it was rather uie intimacy of these 
men with Julian, whose counsellors they had been, than the philosophy 
they embraced, which proved their ruin. Hence the rest of the sect, which 
had not been connected with the court, were exposed to veiy little danger 
or loss, in this persecution of the philosophers. 

§ 4. The Christians, from the times of Canstantine the Great, devoted 
much more attention to the study of philosophy and the liberal arts, than 
they had done before. And the emperors omitted no means which migjit 
awaken and cherish a thirst for learning. Schools were established in 
many of the towns ; libraries were formed, and literary men were encour- 
aged by stipends, by privileges, and by honours.(ll) All this was requl- 
site to the accomplishment of their object of gradually abolishing pagan 
idolatry ; for the old religion of the pagans derived its chief support from 
the learning of its advocates : and moreover, if the Christian youth could 
find no instructers of their own religion, there was danger of their apply. 

edge. He ii said to have persuaded Julian er, Hist. crit. FhQoe.^ tarn, il., p^ 490.— 

to apostatize ; and he certamly had gnat in- TV.} 

iiaence orer that emperor. He was pat to (8) ISunesiuSfOi Crrene in Aliiei, studied 

death, for praetising msffic, in the rsign of under HypaHa; resided at Oonstentinople 

VoUhm. See Brucker, Hist. crit. Philoe., from A.D. 397-400, as deputj from his na- 

tom. ii., S81, dec. Euiu^^, (de Yitis tiye city ; was made bisbsp of PioUmaUy 

Sophistaram), gives account of JamHichm, A.D. 410. He wrote well for that age ; 

Aedetiutt and maximus. — TV.] though he was too much infected with the 

(6) [Hypaiia of Alexandria, a lady who reigning phikMophy. His works, as edited 

was thought to excel all the philosophers of by Petamus, Gr. and Lit., IVis, 1612 and 

her age, and who publicly tausht philosophy 1631, fol, ai» de Regno, ad Arcadiom Im- 

with great applause, flourished in the close peratorem ;— Dio, yelde ipsius Titae insti- 



of this century, and the first part of the next. 
She was muraered in a tnmult, A.D. 416. 
See Socrates f Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., o. 15. 
$uidas, Art. TTrarto, torn, iii., p. 593. 
TilUmontt Memoires, dec., a THistoire Ec- 
cles., torn, xiy., p. 274. Menace, Hist 
mulier. philosooh., § 49, &c., p. 494, dee., 
and Brucker, Hist crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 
851.— 3V.] 

(6) [This Isidorus was sumamed Gazae- 
us^ from Gaza in Palestine the place of 
his birth. Concerning him, see Brucksr^ 
Hist, crit Philos., torn, ii., p. 941, dec. — 
Schl,^ 

<7) [OlymfiodAiras, author of a Commen- 
tary upon Plato, still preserved in MS. at 
Pyris ; and of a Life of rlato, of which a Lat- 
in veraion has been published. There were 
several persons of tois name. See Bruck- 



tuto ;— Caiyitii encomium ; Aegyptius, siye 
de Proyidentia ; de Insoomiis; S^istolse 
cly. ; and several Discourses and Hymns.— 

(9) See Ez, Spanheim, P)raefatio ad 0pp. 
Julianiy et ad yersionem Qallicam Casarum 
JuUani, p. iii., et Adnotat, p. 834. BZe^ 
Urie, Vie de TEmpereur Juben, livr. i., p^ 
26, dfce. 

(10) Ammianus Mare^lm., Histor., lib* 
xxix., o. 1, p. 556, ed. Valesii ; and BleUerii^ 
Vie de Julien, p. 90, dec., 155, 159, dec ; 
and Vie de Jovien, tome i.» p. 194. 

(11) See Ja, Gothofred, on the Codex 
Theodos. Titles, de Professoribos et Arti- 
bus liberalibus ; F)ran, Baldtun, Constant!- 
nus Maffn., p. 122, 6cc. Herm. ConringiuSy 
Diss, de studiis Romae et Constantinop, 
subjoined to his Antiquitatt Academical 
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ing to the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhetoric^ to the injury of the 
true religion. 

§ 5. Yet it must not he supposed, that the Christian church was full of 
literary, wise, and scientific men« For there' was no law as yet, to pre* 
vent the ignorant and illiterate from entering the sacred office ; and it ap. 
pears from explicit testimony, that very many of both the bishops and presby* 
ters were entirely destitute of all science and learning. Besides, the party 
was both numerous and powerful, who considered all learning, and especially 
philosophical learning, as injurious and even destructive to true piety and 
godliness. All the ascetics, monks, and eremiteSf were inclined towards 
tiiis party ; which was also highly favoured, not only by women, but by 
all those who estimate piety by the sanctity of the countenance, the aor* 
didness of the dress, and the love of solitude—* that is, by the many. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP THE GOVERNMENT OP THE CHURCH, AND OP ITS TEACHERS. 

f 1, S. Fonn of the Chrittiin Church.--^ 8. Confonned to the CiTil Establishment-^ 
^ 4. AdmiuistratioD, Internal and External, of the Church.—^ 5. Rank of the Bishop of 
Home. — ^ 6. Limits of his Jurisdiction. — § 7. The Bishop of Constantinople. — f 8. 
Vices of the Clergy.-— 4 9- Distinguished Writers in the Ghreek Church.— ^ 10. I^rin- 
cipal Writers in the Latin Church. 

^ 1. GoNSTANTiNE the Great let the form or organization of the church 
remain, substantially, as it had been ; yet he attempted in some respects to 
improve and extend it. While therefore, he suffered the church to continue 
to be, as before, a sort of republic within yet distinct from the political body, 
he assumed to himself the supreme power over this sacred republic, and the 
right of modelling and controlling it in such a manner as would best sub- 
serve the public good. Nor did any bishop call in question this power of 
the emperor. The people therefore, in the same manner as before, con- 
tinued to elect their own bishops and teachers ; and the bishops severally 
in their respective districts or cities, directed and regulated all ecclesias- 
tical affairs, using theirpresbyters as their council, and calling on the peo- 
ple for their assent. The bishops also met together in conventions or 
councils, to deliberate on the subjects in which the churches of a whole 
province were interested, on points of religious controversy, on the forms 
and rites of worship, and others of like import. To these minor councils 
of one or more provinces, there were now added, by authority of the em- 
peror, assemblies or grand councils of the whole church, called (Bcumenu 
eat or general councils, the emperor having first summoned one of this 
character at Nice. For he deemed it suitable, (very probaUv at the sug- 
gestion of the bishops), that causes of great moment, and affecting either 
the church universally, or the general principles of Christianity, should be 
examined and decided in conventions of the whole church. There were 
never, indeed, any councils held, which could strictly and properly be called 
universal; those however, whose decrees and enactments were received 
and approved by the whole church, or by the greatest part of it, have been 
commonly called acvmenical or general councils. 
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§ 2, Most of these rights and privileges, however, were gradually di. 
minished very much, from the time when various disturbances and quar- 
rels and threatening contests arose here and there, respecting ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, religicrtis doctrines, or the elections of bishops. For as the 
weaker parties generally appealed to the court, this afforded to the emper- 
ors the best opportunity of restricting the power of the bishops and the 
liberties of the people, and of variously changing the ancient customs of 
the church. The bishops likewise, whose wealth and influence were not 
a little augmented from the times of Constantiney gradually subverted and 
changed the ancient principles of church government. For they first exclu- 
ded the people altogether from having a voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
then deprived the pre^^yter^ of their former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion, and in particular appropriate the eccle- 
siastical property to themselves, or distribute it as they pleased. Hence, 
at the close of this ceiltury,X)nly the shadow of the ancient form of church 
government remained ; and the former rights of the presbytera and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops ; while those of the whole 
church passed into the hands of the emperors or their provincial govern- 
ors and magistrates. 

^ 3. Canstantiney to render his throne secure and prevent civil wars, 
not only changed the system of Roman jurisprudence, but likewise altered 
in many respects the constitution of the empire.{l) And as he wished, 
for various reasons, to adapt the ecclesiasticcd administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that new grades of honour and pre- 
eminence should be introduced among the bishops. The princes among 
the bishops, were those who had before held a pre-eminent rank, namely, 
the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; with whom the bishop of 
CJonstantinople was joined, after the imperial residence was transferred to 
that city. These four prelates answered to the four pratorian prefects 
created by Constantino, and perhaps even in this century bore the Jewish 
title of Patriarchs, Next to these were the exarchs, corresponding with 
the civil exarchs, and presiding each over several provinces. The metrO' 
polUans came next, who governed only single provinces. After them 
ranked the archbishops, who had the inspection only of certain districts of 
country. The lnsh(^ brought up the rear ; whose territories were not 
in all countries of the same extent, being in some countries more exten- 
sive, and in others confined to narrower limits. To these several orders 
of bishops, I should add that of the chorepiscopi or ntral bishops, the su- 
perintendents of the country or suburbial churches, were it not that the 
bishops, in order to extend their own power, had caused this order to be 
suppressed in most places. (2) 

(1) See Bo«, Hist, de la Monuchie Fran- following accoont of the civii distributioa 

Siise, torn, i., p. 64. Giannone, Hist, de copied from an ancient Notitia Imperii, said 

aples, torn, i., p. 94, 152. to have been written before the reign of ^r- 

(2) This is shown by Ludov. Tkomasn- eadiu9 and HononuSy or before A.D. 395. 
mUt Disciplina ecclesias. vet. et nova cir- See Pagi, Critica in Barronii Annal. ad. 
ca beneficia, torn, i., various passages. — Ann. 87, torn, i., p. 29, &c. 

[Thoogh the ecclesiastical divisions o£ the I. Praefeetus Praetotio OrienttM : et sub 

Roman empire, did not coincide exactly eo Dioeceses quinqae, ss. 
with the civil divisions, yet a knowledge of 1. Dioecesis orientis^ ui qua Provinciae 

the latter will help us to form a better idea xv. nempe, Palaestina, Phoenice, Syria, Ci- 

of the former. Accordingly, we annex the licia, Cyprus, Arabia, Isauria, Pakestina Sal- 
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§ 4. The administration of ecclesiastical afiairs, was diyided by Con^ 



Dtarifl, Pfelaefltina ii., PhoeDice Libani, Eo- 
fhntensis, Syria Salutaris, Osrholna, Mes- 
opotamia, et Cilicia ii. 

2. Dioecesis Aegypti, in qua Provinciae 
yi. nempe, Libya superior, Libya inferiori 
Thebaisi Aegyptus, Arcadia, et Augustan- 
ica. 

3. Dioecesis Asiaet in qua ProTinciae x. 
nempe, Pamphylia, Hellespontus, Lydia, Pi- 
sidia, Lycaonia, Phiygia racatiana, Phiygia 
Salutaris, Lycia, Caria, et Insulae. 

4. Dioecesis Ponii, in qua Provinciae z. 
nempe, Galatia, Bitbynia, Honorias, Capp»- 
docia i., Papblagonia, Pontus Polemoniacus, 
Helenopontus, Armenia i., Armenia ii., et 
Galatia Salutaris. 

6. Dioecesis Tkraetae, in qua Provinciae 
Ti. nempe, Euiopa, Thracia, Hemiomontis, 
Rhodo^, McBsia ii., et Scythia. 

II. rraefecttu Praetorio JUyriei : et sub 
eo Dioeceses daae, ss. 

1. Dioecesis Macedaniae, in qua Provin- 
ciae vi. nempe, Acbaia, Macedonia, Greta, 
Thessalia, Epirus vetus, et Epirus nova. 

2. Dioecesis Daciae^ in qua Provinciae v. 
nempe, Bacia Mediterranea, Dacia Ripensis, 
Moesia prima, Dardania Praevalitiana, et 
Pars Macedoniae Salutaris. 

III. Praefeetut Praetorio ItdUae : et sub 
eo Dioeceses tree, ss. 

1. Dioecesis Italiaey in qua Provinciae 
xvii. nempe, Venetiae, Aemilia, Liguria, 
Flaminia et Picenum Annonarium, Tuscia et 
Umbria, Picenum Suburbicarium, Campania, 
Sicilia, Apulia et Calabria, Lucania et brutii, 
Alpes Cottiarum, Rhaetia prima, Rhaetia se- 
cunda, Samnium, Valeria, Sardinia, et Cor- 
sica. 

2. Dioecesis lUyrici, in qua Provinciae 
▼i. nempe, Pannonia seconds, Savia, Dalma- 
tia, Pannonia secunda, Noricum Mediterra- 
neum, et Noricum Ripense. 

3. Dioecesis Africae, in qua Provinciae 
vi. nempe, Byzacium, Numidia, Mauritania 
Sitifensis, Mauritania Caesariensis, Tripolis, 
et Africa Proconsularis. 

rV. PraefeetuM Praetorio OalUarum : et 
sub eo Dioeceses tres, ss. 

1. Dioecesis Hitpamae, in qua Provin- 
ciae vii. nempe, Boetica, Lusitania, Gbllae- 
cia, Tarraconensis, Carthaginensis, Tingi- 
tania, et Baleares. 

2. Dioecesis GaUtarum, in qua Provin- 
ciae xvii. nempe, Viennensis, Lugdunensis 
i., Gerroaniai., Getmanta ii., Belgicai., Bel- 
ffica ii., Alpes Maritimae, Alpes Penninae et 
Uraiae, Maxima Sequanorum, Aquitania i., 
Aquitahia ii., Novempopuli, Narbonensis i., 
Naibonensis ii., Lugdunensis ii., Lugdunen- 
sis iii., et Lugdunensis Senonia. 

Vol. I. — G g 



3. Dioecesis Britanniarumf in qua Pro- 
vinciae V. nempe. Maxima Caesariensis, Va- 
lentia, Britannia i., Britannia ii., et Flavia 
Caesariensis. 

^ Thus tbe cwU division of ttie Roman em- 
pire was, in this century, into iv. prefec- 
tures containing 13 dioceses, which em- 
braced 116 provinces. The eccUsiasUcal 
division of the empire, though founded upon 
the civil division, was l^ no means so com- 
plete and so regular. The chil jarminees 
were generally eecUsia»tieal provtnceSf and 
under the inspection severally of the metro- 
nolUans or archbuhops of those provinces. 
Yet there were many bishops^ who were ex- 
empt from the inspection or jurisdiction of 
the metropolitans, and were therefore called 
6vT0Ki^aioi independent. They also bore 
the title of archbUkope and of metropolitans ; 
althouffh they had no suffragans or bishops 
depending on them. Above the rank of me- 
tropolitans, there were properly none other 
than the patriarchs. For the exarchs of 
Asia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, were only the 
first metropolitans of those civil dioceses, 
while they belonged to no patriarchate. And 
the primates of certain countries, in after 
affes, were only the metropolitans that rank- 
ed first, or bad precedence, among the me- 
tropolitans of their respective countries. — 
Hence there were not properly fiee orders 
of bishops, above the rank of chorepiscopi, 
as Dr. mosheim represents ; but only three, 
namely, pairiarchSf metropolitans or orcA- 
bishopSf and simple bishops. — Before the 
times of Constantine, provincial councils 
were common ; and these gave rise to the 
order o( metropolitans. Amonff the metro- 
politans, those of Rome, Antio^, and Alex* 
andria stood pre-eminent in honour and influ- 
ence. During the reign of Constantine the 
Great, the powers of these three metropolis 
tans were enlarged ; but whether they bore 
the title, or possessed the authority, of pairi- 
archSf at that time, is not certain. They 
however became patriarchs, both in name 
and in power, before a century had elapsed. 
And these were the three original patriarchs. 
Towards the close of this century, the bish- 
ops of Constantinople obtained rank next to 
those of Rome, and extended their authority 
over several dioceses not subject to the other 
patriarchs. In the next century, the bishops 
of Jerusalem became independent of the pa- 
triarchs of Antioch ; and thus there were 
five patriarchates formed. Their respective 
limits were as follows. The patriarcnal au- 
thority of the bishops of Rome, did not at 
first extend beyond Italy, perhaps not over 
the whole of that. For the bishops of Ain 
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stantine into the external and the iniemaL{^) The latter, he relinquished 
to the bishops and to councils. It embraced whatever was purely reli- 
gious, religious controversies, forms of worship, functions of the priests, 
the irregumrities of their lives, &c. The external administration he took 
upon himself. It included whatever relates to the external condition of 
the churcl), or to its discipline, and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, boUi of the higher and of the lower orders, which 
did not respect religion and sacred functions, but property, worldly hon 
ours, and privileges, and offences against the laws, and the like.(4) H 
therefore and his successors, assembled councils, presided in them, as 
signed judges for religious disputes, decided contests between bishops an 
their people, determined the limits of the episcopal sees, and by the ordi- 
nary judges heard and adjudged the civil causes and common offences 
among the ministers of the church ; but the ecclesiastical causes he left to 
the cognizance of the councils and bishops. Yet this famous partition of 
the ecclesiastical government into the external and the internal adminis- 
trations, was never clearly explained and accurately defined. Hence, both 



' ca, Spdn, Gaul, BrUaiii, and lUyrkjim, tc- 
knowledflod nO ecclesiastical bead or ruler, 
except tbeirown metropolitans. But after 
the dissolution of the western empire, the 
bishop of Rome found means to bring all the 
bishops and metropolitans of the West under 
bis authority. Tnis be justified, partly by 
claiming to be patriarch of all the West, and 
partly by virtue of hi* assumed supremacy 



of the five patriarchates, from the 5th centu- 
ry onward to the reformation. In the 11th 
century, NUut Doxopatritis, of Constantino- 
ple, gives them substantially the same bound, 
aries. From him we learn, that the patriarch 
of CorutaiUinopU then presided over 52 me- 
tropolitans, who had under them 649 suffra- 
gan bishops ; and over 18 titular metropoli- 
^ -^ -^ , ^ tans,!, e., bishops who were called metro- 

over the whole church. The patriarchs of' politans and dvroice^aAoc, but had no auffia- 



CoHsUntmo^e claimed dominion over the 
civil dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, 
which belonged to the prefecture of the East, 
and also over the two dioceses composing 
the prefecture of Illyricum. No one of these 
dioceses had before belonged to any patri- 
archate ; the three former having been gov- 
erned bv provincial councils, in which the 
metropolitans of Ephesus, Cassarea in Cap- 
padocia, and Heraclea in Thrace, had the 
precedence of all other metropolitans. The 
two other dioceses, those of Macedonia and 
Dacia, had been governed in a similar man- 
ner ; and being afterwards claimed by the 
bishops of Rome, were the cause of long snd 
violent contests between these ambiUoos 
prelates. But the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople retained them, and thereby extended 
their dominions northward over the Russian 
empire. The patriarchate of Antioeh em- 
braced, originally, the whole diocese of the 
East, sad likewise extended over the church- 
ea beyond the limits of the Roman empire in 
Asia, quite to India. But in the year 451, 
die patriarchate of Jenualem was created 
out of it, embracing the whole of Palaestina 
i, ii., and iii., or Sslutaris, and thence to 
Mount Sinai and the borders of Egypt. The 

Satriarchate of AUxandrid embraced the civil 
iocese of Egypt ; and thence extended into 
Abyssinia.^Dch were the territorial limits 



cans; and likewise 34 titular archbishops. 
The patriarch of AyUiock presided over 13 
metropolitans, with 139 sofiragana, besides 
8 titular metropolitans, and 13 titular arch- 
bishops. The patriarch of JenuaUm presi- 
ded over 4 metropolilans with suffragans, 
and S5 titular archbishops. And the patri- 
arch of Alexandria presided over 7 metro- 
politans with suffragans, and 5 titular me- 
tropolitans and archbishops. The number 
of sufiragans in the two last patriarchatse 
is not given. The civU distribution of the 
empire is siven by Pietro Giannont^ Istoria 
civile di Na^li, lib. ii., cap. i., and the ec- 
clesiastical distrib., ibid., lib. ii., cap. viii. 
See also Bingham*s Origines Ecclesiaat., L 
ix., c. i., f 6, 6.-— TV.] 

(3) Eusdnus, de ViU Constantini Magn., 
lib. iv., c. 24. 

(4) See the imperial laws, in both the /m- 
liiiseaand Tkeodoiian Codices ; and, among 
others, Je. Geihofred, ad Codicem Theodoe., 
torn, vi., p. 55, 58, 333, dtc. [This whole 
system resulted, in part, from the office of 
Ponti/ex MaximtUt which was retained by 
Constantino and all his successors till into 
the fiftti century ; and, in part from the eon- 
ception of ConftantiiUf that the church was 
a society existing independently of the stale. 
See Bof, Diss, de Pontificatu maximo Im- 
perator. Chriattaaor. — Schl.} 
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in this and in the following centuries, we see many transactions which do 
not accord with it, but contravene it. For the emperors, not unfrequent* 
ly, determined matters relating to the interior of the church ; and on the 
other hand, councils and bbhops often enacted laws respecting things 
which seem to belong to the external form and affairs of the church. 

§ 5. The first among the bishops, in respect to rank and dignity, was 
the bishop of Rome. And this pre«eminence was not founded solely on 
popular feeling and prejudice of long standing, to which yarious causes 
nad given rise, but also on those grounds, which commonly give priority 
and greatness in the estimation of mortals. For he exceeded all other 
bishops, in the amplitude and splendour of the church over which he pre- 
sided, in the magnitude of hb revenues and possessions, in the number of 
his assistants or ministers of various descriptions, in the weight of his in. 
fluence with the people at large, and in the sumptuousness and magnif* 
icence of his style of living.(5) These indications of power and worldly 
greatness were so faacinatinff to the minds of Christians, even in this age, 
that often most obstinate and bloody contests took place at Rome, when a 
new pontiff was to be created, by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shoHcking example of this is afforded by the disturbance at Rome in the 
year 366, after the death of Idhenua* When they came to the choice of 
a new bishop, one party was for placing DamastUt and another for ap« 
pointing Urncinus, a deacon, over the widowed church : and the conten- 
tion issued in a bloody warfare, in which there was fighting, burning of 
buildings, and many lost their lives. Damasua came on victorious in the 
contest ; but whether his claims were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Xlrsicmus^ does not appear. (6) I dare not pronounce either 
of them a good man. 

§0. It is however abundantly attested, that the bishops of Rome did 
not, in this age, possess supreme power and jurisdiction in the church. 
They were citizens lof the commonwealth ; and though higher in honour, 
they obeyed the laws and the mandates of the emperors, just like other cit- 
izens. The more weighty religious causes were determined, either by 
judges appointed by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical councils; minor 
causes were decided by individual lidshops. The laws relating to reliffion, 
were enacted either by the emperors or by councils. No one of the bish- 
ops acknowledged, that his authority was derived from the plenary power 
of the Roman bishop, or Uiat he was constituted a bishop hy the favour of 
ikt apostoUc see. On the contrary, they all maintained, that they were 
the ambassadors and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their authority 
was derived from above.(7) . Yet it is undeniable, that even in this age, 

(6) Ammmmu MareelUmUf Hist., L Peter ie Marea, de ConcordU Sacerdctii et 

szrh., e. 8. Imperii ; L. E. du Pin, de uitiqua eccleaioi 

(6) Seethe writert of livee of the Popes, Diaciplina; and especially, Dav. BlondtU^ 
among whom Arch. Bwoer has stated this de la Primaot^ dans rEgiise, — a very learned 
matter ingenuously and impartially, in his work : [also Frei. Bpaiiheim^ Diss, de Pri- 
Hist, of the Popes, vol. i., p. 180, dec, ed. matu Pane, et Canone vi. Nieaeno. — SchL 
S, Lond., 1749. [iimmiafrnt MarcdUn., The sixth canon of the council of JVtc#, 
Hist, 1. zxvii., c. 8, savs, that 137 corpses A.D. 825, gave to the hishops of Alexan* 
of the slain, were found in one day, in the dria, Eomc, and Antioch, severally, the same 
church of Sieinifmu. — TV.] pre-eminence over their respective surround- 

(7) All these points are discussed at large, mg bishops. Jlff^^titf had encroached uixm 
by many writers, among whom I will name the prerogatives of his metropolitan of AIex« 
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several of those steps were laid, by which the Roman pontifis afterwards 
mounted to the summit of ecclesiastical dominion ; and this, partly by the 
imprudence of the emperors, partly by the sagacity of the pontifl^ them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decisions of certain bishops. Among these 
steps however, I would assign ei^er no place, or only the very last, to the 
fourth canon of the council of Sardica^ in the year 347, to which the friends 
of the Roman pontiff assign the^«f and the most important place. For, not 
to mention that the authority and regularity of this cx)uncil are very du. 
bious, and that not without reason the enactments of this coimcil are re- 
garded by some as coming to us corrupted, and by others as forged ;(8) it 
can never be made to appear from that canon, that the bishops assembled 
at Sardica decided, that in all cases an appeal miglU be made to the Ro* 
man pontiff, as the supreme and final judge. But suppose they had so de- 
cided—which yet can never be proved — ^how weak must that right be, 
which is foimded only on the decision of a siugle obscure council.(9) 

§ 7. Cansiantine the Great, by transferring the imperial residence to 
By^santium and there foimding the new city of Constantinople, undesign* 
edly raised up against the rising power of the Roman pontiff a powerful 
competitor, in the bishop of the new metropolis. For as the emperor 
wished his C<mstantmople to be a new Eame^ and had endowed it with all 
the privileges and honours and elegances of old Rome ; the bishop of so 
great a city, which was the imperial residence, also wished to be Uiought 
every way equal to the bishop of old Rome in rank, and to have precedence 
of ail other bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove of this ambition, 
because they considered their own dignity as involved in that of the bish- 
op of their metropolis. Therefore in the coimcil of Constantinople, as- 



aodria: and therefore the eouncil ordain, 
(according to the translation of JHonynuw 
Exiguug), Antiqua conanetudo aerveter per 
^gyptum, LibYam, et Pentapolim, ita ut 
Alezandrinus iTpiacopua honim omniom har 
beat potestatem; quia et Roma Episcopo 
parilia mos est. Similiter aotem et apod 
Antiochiam, caterasque provincias, suis 
privile^a serventar ecclesiis. To recon- 
cile this canon with the papal claims of uni- 
Tersal empire, the Romanists tell us, it re- 
lates merely to the patriarchal or metropoliti- 
eal power of the bishop of Rome, and not to 
his power as pope : — a distinction, which 
does not appear to have occurred to the Ni- 
cene fathers. See NataUs AlcxandtTy Hist. 
Eccles., cent, iy., Dissert, zx. — TV.] 

(8) See Mieh. GtUu, Diss, de Canoni- 
Vus Sardicensibus ; among his Miscellaneous 
Tracts, toI. ii., p. 415 ; [and ArcK. Bower, 
Lives of the Pc^s, — Pope Jtditu, vol. i., 
p. lao, <Stc.,ed. S,Lond., 1749, 4to.--7V. 

(9) [This council was got up by Jic&'us, 
bishop of Rome ; and was desiffned to be a 
general council, and was therefore held at 
Sardica in lUyricum, as accommodating both 
the East and the West ; but as most of the 
eastern bishops withdrew from it, it was 
rather a council of the West. Its decrees 



were not confirmed by several subsequent 
councils, nor received by the whole churcL 
See De Marco, de Concordia Sacerdotit, 
6ui., lib. vii., c. 4, 5, 11, IS, 15. By the 
3d canon in the Greek or the 4th in the 
Latin translation by Isidonu, it was or- 
dered, that if any bishop shall think himself 
unjustly condemned, and wish for a new 
tnal, his judges shall acquaint the bishop of 
Rome therewith, who may either confirm the 
first judgment, or order a new trial before 
such of tne neigfabourinff bishops as be may 
choose to name. The 4th canon, according 
to the Greek, adds that in such case the see 
of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 
till the determination of the bishop of Rome 
is known. By the 5th canon, according to 
the Greek, and the 7th of hiiants, it is or- 
dered, that if a condemned bishop apply to 
Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome msy, 
if he see fit, not only order a new trial, but 
if the amieved bishop desire it, he may send 
one of his presbyters to sit and have a voice 
in the second trial. See De Marco, loc. cit., 

E". — Thus these canons do not give the 
of Rome even an appellate jurisiie- 
, ut only the power to decide whether an 
injured bishop shall have a new trial.'^ 
Tr.] 
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sembled in the year 381 by autKority of the emperor Theodonui the 
Great, the bishop of Alexandria not bein^present, and the bishop of Rome 
being opposed to it, the bishop of Constantinople, by the third canon, was 
placed in the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, of course, to take rank after him. The bishop who had this 
honour conferred on him, was Nectarius. His successor, John ChrysoBtom^ 
wen^farther, and subjected all Thrace, Asia, [the Diocese of the western 
part of Asia Minor], and Pontus to his jurisdiction.(lO) The subsequent 
bishops of Constantinople gradually advanced their claims still fitrther. 
But this revolution in the ecclesiastical government, and the sudden ele- 
vation of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, to the injury of others, in the 
first place fired the Alexandrine prelates with resentment against those of 
Constantinople ; and in the next place, it gave rise to those unhappy con- 
tests between the pontifis of old and new Rome, which, after being pro- 
tracted through several centuries with various success, finally produced a 
separation between the Latin and the Greek churches. 

§ 8. The vices and the fiiults of the clergy, especially of those who of- 
ficiated in large and opulent cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
* increase of their wealth, honours, and advantages, derived from the em- 
perors and from various other sources : and that this increase was very 
great, after the times of ConstattUne, is acknowledged by all. The bUiL 
ops had shameful quarrels among themselves, respecting the boundaries 
of their sees and the extent of their jurisdiction ; and, while they trampled 
on the rights of the people and of die inferior clergy, they vied with the 
civil governors of provinces, in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness.(ll) 
The preshytersy in many places, arrogated to themselves a dignity and au- 
thority equal to bishops.' Of the pride and effeminacy of the deacons, we 
• often meet with various complaints. Those especially who ranked first 
among the presbyters and deacons, were unwilling to be considered as be- 
longing to •the same order with the others ; and therefore, they not only 
assumed the titles of archpreshyters and archdeacons^ but they thought 
themselves authorized to assume far greater liberties, than were allowed 
to the others. 

§ 9. Among the eminent writers of this century who were an ornament 
to the eastern provinces and to Greece, the most distinguished were those 
whose names here follow. EuseMus PamphUU bishop of Caesarea in Pal- 
estine, a man of vast reading and erudition, and one who has acquired im- 
mortal fame by his labours in ecclesiastical history, and in other branches 
of theological learning. Yet he was not free from errors and defects ; 
and he leaned towards the side of those who think there is subordination 
among the three persons in the Godhead. Some rank him among the 

(10) See Peter ie Mmya, Diss, de Con- post Romanum Epiacopanii propterea qubd 

•tantin. Patriarchatus matitQtiooe ; annexed tit nota RonuL"—Tr.'} 
to his work, de Concordia aacerdotii et im- (11) See Sulpiius 8everu», Historia S*- 

peni, vol iy., p. 163, dec., ed. Bamb., 1789. era, Ub. i., c. Sd, lib. ii., c. 33, 61, Dialog, i., 

Mich. U Quten, Oriens Chiistianua, torn, i., c. 31. Add to this the account given by 

p. 15, &c. Sam. Parker, An account of the Dov. Clarkson, in his Discourse on Litur- 

Uovemment of the ClunBtian (church for the gies, p. 338, (of the French edition), of the 

first six hundred years, n. 345, Lond., 1683, extremely eonrupt state of morals among the 

8to. [The canon of tne council was thus clersy ; and in particular of the eagerness of 

expressed : **. G<mstantinopolitana civitatis the bishops to extend the boundaries of their 

Episcopum habere opoitetprimatCksbonoreiii authority, p. 150, dec. , 
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Ariam; but they certainly err in so 'doing, if they intend by an Ariao, 
one who embraces the opinions taught by Arius^ the presbyter of Alex- 
andria.(12) Peter^ bishop of AlexjB^dria, who is h%hiy extolled by Eu^ 



(12) No one hu with more seal and learn- 
ing accused Eu*ebuu of Arianism, than Joh, 
U Clercj in his Epistolae Ecclesiast. annexed 
to his An Critics, ep. ii., p. 80, dee. To 
him, add Naiali* AUxander, Hist. Socles. 
N. Test., Saec. iv., Diss. xvii. All how- 
ever that these and others labour to prove is, 
that EuseHus thought there was some dis- 
parity and a sobordination among the per- 
sons of the Godhead. And snppose this to 
have been his opinion, it will not follow that 
he was aniirtan, unless the term be taken in 
a very extensive and improper sense. It is to 
be lamented that so many abuse this term, 
and apply it to persons who, though in enor, 
are very far from holding the opinions of 
Arias. — [Eutebiu* Pamvkili (ss. amiau, 
^i^) was bom, probably, about the year 
270, and at Cesarea, where he spent nearly 
all his life. Till about forty years of age, he 
, lived in great intimacv with the martyr J'cm- 
-c/ f^Uu^ a learned and devout man of Cnsa- 
"I rea, and founder of an extensive library there, 
, . from which Eiuehmt derived his vast stores 
i^j of learning. PamnkjfluM was two years in 
^ prison, daring whicn Euwebiui was constants 
lY with him. After the maitrrdom of hia 
friend, in the year 909, Eustbim fled first 
to Tyre, and thence to Er^pt, where he 
lived till the persecution subsided. After 
his return to Cssarea, about the year 814, he * 
was made bishop of his own city. In the 
year 325, he attended the council of Nice, 
was appointed to deliver the address to the em- 
peror on his entering the council, and then to 
be seated at his right hand. The first draught 
of the Nicene creed was made by him ; to 
which however, the term dfumauv and the 
aMothtvMLt were added by the council, and 
not without some scruples on the part of Evr- 
sebiui. Afterwards Eusebius appeared to 
belong to a moderate puty, who could not 
go all lengths with either side. About the 
year 330, he was offered the patriarchal chair 
of Antioch ; which he refused, because the 
ancient customs forbid the removal of bish- 
ops from one see to another. He died about 
the year 840. — ^The opinion advanced by 
Dr. Mosheim, respecting the Arianiam of 
EtuebiuSf is supported at length, by Socra- 
tu amonff the ancients. Hist. £ecles., 1. ii., 
c. 21, and by W. Cave, in his Dise. de Eu- 
s^i Caesarien. Arianismo, adv. Joh. Cler" 
ieum ; and in his Epistola apologet. ad eun- 
dem ; both are annexed to his Historia lite- 
rar. Scriptor. Ecclesiast.— -Of the nnmerotia 
works or Eusekmi, the foUowing have been 
preserved. 



1. ChromeoH : originally in two parts , 
(befirtt, a brief history of the origin and rev- 
olutions of an nations ; and the accond, a full 
chionological table of the same events^ Lit* 
tie of the original Greek remains ; but we 
have the Latin translation of the second pan, 
by Jerome ; which, with what could be gteta- 
ed of the Greek, and considerable adoptions 
from other ancient chroniclers, was published 
by Jot. SctJiger, 160S, fot., aiMl a 2d ed. by 
JNTorus, 1058. The entire Chronioon has 
been preserved in an Armenian tran^ation ; 
and was published, Armen. and Lat., with 
notes, Venice, 1817, 2 tom. fol. 

2. Ptmpariuio BvangtHea^ m 15 books ; 
intended to frepart the minds of psgans to 
embrace Christianity, by showing that the 
pagan religions are absurd, and far less wt»- 
thy to be received than the Christian. It is a 
learned and valuable work ; published, Gr. 
and Lat., by F, Vigenu, Pkiris, 1628, fot., 
and will, Cokigne (Leipsic), 1888. 

8. Demonstratio EvangdicOj in 20 books, 
of which the last 10 are lost. This is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, by arguments drawn from the 
Old Test., and was therefore intended espe- 
cially for the Jews. It is far less valuable 
than the former : ed. Paris, 1628, and Co- 
logne, 1688, fol. 

4. Contra Hieroclem Liber; in defence 
of Christianity, against the attack of that 
pagan {^itosopher. See the article Hierih 
clee, supra, p. 223, note (45). It is pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat., annexed to the Demon- 
stratio Evanff., and by Godf. OUarius, with 
the works of the two PkUoetraiue. Lips., 
1709, fol. 

5. HUtoria EeeUtiastiea, in 10 books^ 
from the birth of Christ, to the death of JU- 
emttti in 824. A most valuable treasure ; 
though less fuU and complete, than could be 
wished. Eusebius was an impartial histo- 
rian, and had access to the best helps for 
composing a correct history which his age 
afforded. See Ch. Aug. Kestner, Com- 
mentatio de Eusebii Historiae Eccles. con- 
ditoris Anctoritate et Fide diplomatica, aive 
de ejus Fontibus et Ratione, qua eis nsus 
est ; Getting., 1816, 4to.— This work, with 
the three following, was best edited, Gr. and 
Lai., by Valesius, Paris, 1659 and 1671 ; 
Amsteid., 1695, and with improvements by 
W. Reading, Oambricbre, 1720, 8 vols. ibl. 
-including the other Gr. Ecclesiastical hls- 
torians; namely, Socrates, Sozomen^ The- 
odaret, Evagrius, Theodarus Lector, and 
PkUoetorgius, Those of £us6b., Sociat, 
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9ebiu8.{lZ) Atkanasiusy \Aabop of Alexandria, famous, among other writings 
and acts, for his very strenuous opposition to the Arian8*(14) Basils sur. 

hii own efanitli, cooceniinff the Nicene creed; 
eztut, Gt. and Let, in SocrMles, Hisl. £c- 
ciee., I. i., e. 9. Theodoret, Hiit. Eedea., I 
i., c. 12, et inter Opera iKAofuutt, torn, i., p. 
338, ed. Palis. 

EuabiuM wrote iiianj other works which 
haTe not reached us : namely, de I^raepar^- 
tione Ecclesiastica libri aliquot ; de Demon- 
stratione Eccleeiast.-— contra Porphyriom, 
lihri U7. ; de Evan^elioram distOnantia ; 
wepi Btofaveiac, libn t. ; Comment, in i. 
Epist. ad Corinth.«--^epi2 nnnKuv hpoftdrov, 
liber primus, (the first part of No. II) ;— -de 
▼ita PompAib', bbri iiL ; ConfuUtionis et 
Apologie, libri ii., (probably, a defence of 
hunseu against the charge of Arianism) ;-<- 
Aotiqoorom Martyrionim Collectto, (said to 
be in eleven Books) ; Acta MarCyrii Sti. Lo- 
ciani; Descriptio Basilica Hien>solym.—^D» 
Festo Paschale Liber ; I^istola ad Constan* 
tiam de imagine Christi ; Epistola ad Alex* 
androm Ep. Alex, de Ario ; Epistola ad Eu- 
phrationem, (extracts from these 8 Epistlee 
are found in the Acta Concilii Nieeoi ii. 
Actione 6ta).<— 7r.] 

(13) EusehiMS, Hist. Eccles., lib. ix., c. 
6. — [Peter succeeded Tlumuu in the chair 
of Alexandria, in the year 800 ; was imfvi^ 
oned in the year 808, and whether released 
or not, before his martjrrdom in 811, is un- 
certain. He ia represented as a Teiy learn* 
ed, pious, and active bishop. Of his wn- 
tinga, nothing remains but some rules re- 
specting penance, and other points of ecclo- 
siasticat discipline, to be found in the coi* 
lections of the ancient canons and decrees 
of councils.-— TV.] 

(14) The accounts giren of AtkmianuM 
by the oriental writers, are cdlected by 
Euteb. Rerutudoif in his Historia Patriarch. 
Alexandrinorum, p. 88. All the works' of 
Athatuuriu were splendidly published in 
three volumes folio, by tde Benedictine 
monk, Bemh. de Mbnifaiuan.^lAtJiana$iM9 
was bom at Alexandria about the year 298. 
He had a good education, and early die* * 
played great stren|^ of mind, and uneom^ 
mon ssgacity as a dimutant and a man of bu- 
siness. He was oraained a deacon in 819, 
and became the confidant and chief coun- 
sellor of his bishop Akxander^ whom he ac- 
companied to the council of Nice in 836. 
In that council he was Terr active, and ac- 
quired ffrsat reputation. In the year 326, 
AUxamier died ; and from his recommenda- 
tion, Aiktmasiue succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only 27 or 28 years old. 
For half a century, he was the head of the 
orthodox party in the Arian contrqversy. 



Soxom., and Evas., with the three following 
works, were tnndated into English, Cambr., 
1683, 1 vol fol. 

6. IkMartynbueFalatttinaeVSoti: usu- 
ally appended to the eighth Book of his Hist. 
Eccles. It gives account of the sufferers in 
the East and in Egypt, during the persecu- 
tion of DioeUHan, or A.D. 808-818. 

7. De Vita Conetantini Magni, libri iy. ; 
s pan^Qrric, rather than a biogmphy. 

8. OrtUio de Lttudibuf Coneianiim ; de- 
livered on the emperor's vicennalia, A.D. 
835. 

9. CmUrtL Mareellum, libri ii. ; composed 
by order of the coimcil of Constantinople, 
A.D. 836, by which Marcellus was con- 
demned as a Sabellian : annexed. Or. and 
Lat., to the Paris edition of the Pnep. 
Evang., 1628. 

10. Ve EeeUeituiiea Theologia, libri iii. 
This also is in confutation of Marcdlus' 

3>inions; and is printed with the fonner, 
r. and Lat, subiomed to the Praep. Evanff. 

11. De Locis Hebraieis ; a kind of Bib- 
lical Gazetteer of Palestine : edited with the 
Latin translation of Jerome^ by Bon/renue, 
Paris, 1631. 

12. Expontio in Cantiea CofUieorum ; 
ed. by Meursiusy Leyden, 1617, 4to. 

13. Viiae Prophetarum, ascribed to Et^ 
seft., Gr. and Lat, Paris, 1680, fol, with 
the Comment of Proeopius in Isaiam. 

H. Canons eaerorum Evangeliorum : tar 
bles showing what portions of the Gospel 
History are nanatea by one, by two, oy 
three, or by four Evangelists. The Latin 
translation of Jerome was published in the 
Orthodoxographia, in the Works of Jerome, 
and in Bibuoth. Patrum. 

15. Apologiae pro Origene liber primus ; 
(the other five Books are vrholly lost) ; tl)e 
JLatin translation of this, by RuJinuSt is pub- 
lished among the works of Jerome. 

16. CommentarU in Pealmoe cl. (but all 
beyond ps. 119 is lost), published, Gr. and 
Lat, by Monifanuony Collect Nov. Gr. Pa- 
trum, torn, i., Paris, 1706, fol. 

17. Commentimi'in leaiam ; ed., Crr. and 
Lat., by Montfaueon, ubi supra, torn. ii. 

18. Fourteen Latin Eataye or Dieeoureet 
against Sabellianism, dec, were published 
Yj Sirmond, Paris, 1643, 6vo, under the du- 
bious title of Eiuebii Caesariensis Opuscu- 
la, xiv. 

19. Bciogarum propheiiearum de ChrieiOf 
ibri iv., (a collection and explanation of the 
O. T. prophecies concerning Chriet), is said 
to exist in MS. in the BibliothecaViennensis. 

20. Epittda ad Caeearienees ; a letter to 
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named the Great, bishop of Csesarea [in Cappadocia], who was inferior to few 
of this century in felicity of genius, skill in debate, and eloqu^nce*(I5) Cy- 

Hiis rendered him dlxtremely odious to the VaUnt made some attempts to remore him, 
Arians, and involved him in controversy and but without^ success. He died A.D. 373, 
sufferings nearly all his life. False accnsa- 
tions were raised against him ; and a coun* 
cil was held at Ccsarea A.D. 334, before 
which he was summoned, but would not ap- 
pear. The next year, by peremptory com- 
mand of the emperor Conatantinej he wp- 
peared before the council of Tyre, and an- 
swered to the charges of murder, unchastity, 
necromancy, encouraging sedition, oppres- 
sive exactions of money, and misuse of 
church property. Though his defence was 
good, he could not obtain justice; and he 
Uiexefore fled to Constantinople, imploring 
the protection of the emperor. Here a coun- 
cil was assembled in 336, and a new charge 
ftlsely preferred against him, namely, that he 
prevented the shipments of com from Alex- 
andria to Constantinople. He was unjustly 
condemned, and banished to Treves m Bel- 
gium. Arius died that year, and Conttcn- 
line the Great the year following. In the 
year 338, the sons of Constantine allowed 
Athatta»iu$ to return to Alexandria. He 
inmiediatelv beflan to displace Arians, and 
to recall the churches to the faith. Dis- 
turbances ensued ; Athanasiu9 was again ac- 
cused ; and he made application to the bp. 
of Rome for aid. In 341, the council of 
Antioch decreed, that no bishop who had 
been deposed by a council, ought ever to 
return to his see ; and on this ground, the 
see of Alexandria was declared vacant, and 
one Gregory of Capoadocia appointed to it. 
Gregory took forcible possession of it, and 
Atkanasiug fled to Rome for protection. 
A provincial council held there, acquitted 
him on all the charges of his adversa- 
ries ; and three years .after, A.D. 344, a 
much laiver council held at Sardica, did the 
same. In 347, after an exile of 7 or 8 
years, Alhanasnu was permitted by the 
Arian emperor Corulantius, to rotum to his 
see. But in 360, on the death of Conatant, 
he was again accused and persecuted. Con- 
staniiiu caused him to be condemned in a 
council at Aries in 354, and at Uie council 
of Milan in 365. Athanamu concealed 
himself at Alexandria two Tears, and then 
retired among the hermits of f^ypt, till the 
death of Congiantiiu in 361. In this retire- 
ment, he wrote most of his best works. On 
the accession of Juliany in 361, he returned 
to his flock. But the next year, the pagans 
joining the Arians, induced Jti^uui to banish 
him again. But JuUan died the same year, 
and Athanatius returned immediately to his 
■ee. In the year 367, the Aiian emperor 



aged about 75, having been a bishop 46 years. 
He was truly a great man, a good bishop, and 
a most able, persevering, and successful de- 
fender of die orthodox faith, in respect to 
the Trinity. His works are chiefly contro- 
versial, and in rotation to that one doctrine. 
They consist of numerous letters and tracts, 
together with some brief expositions of the 
Scriptures, and a Life of St. Anthowy. His 
four Orations, or Discourses, sgainst the 
Arians, and his Discourse against the pafi;ans, 
which aro his largest works, were translated 
into English by Sim. Parker^ and printed at 
Oxford, 1713, 3 vols. 8vo. His works, Gr. 
and Lat., two volumes in 3 parts, were best 

KbUshed by Moniftauony Paris, 1698 ; and 
idua, 1777, fol. But a great number. of 
letters, tracts, comments, and narratives, the 
production of subsequent agM, are falsely 
ascribed to him, and printed with his works. 
Among these, beyond all question, is the 
creed, quiicwnque vult, falsely called the 
^lAafionofi Creed. See Cave, Historia Lit- 
terar., i., p. 189. Ottditit de Scriptor. £c- 
c\tA., tom. i., p. 312. Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr., vol. v., p. 397. Montfaueon^ Praef. ad 
Opp. Athanasii; and Sckroeckhy Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xii., p. 93-252. Also GMon's 
Decline and Fall of the Rom. Empire, ch. 
xxi., vol. ii., p. 258-275, ch. xxiii., p. 355, 
dec., ch. xxiv., p. 406, dtc., ed. 1826, in 6 
vola. 8vo.— TV.] 

(16) His works are published by the 
Benedictine monk, Julian Gamier, Paris, 
[1721-1730], 3 vols. fol. [Basil was bon 
at Cssarea in Cappadocia, about A.D. 329, 
and died archbishop of that church, A.D. 
379, aet. 60. His first instriiction in reU- 
flion was from his grandmother Maerina, a 
hearer and admirer of Gregory Thaumatar- 
gus. His father, whose name was BomH, 
instructed him in the liberal arte. Thence 
he went to Constantinople or to Cssarea in 
Palestine, and studied under Lihamus, the 
philosopher and rhetorician. Next he stu- 
died at Athens, under Himerhts and Proo^- 
rMtiM, bavins Gregory Naz. and Juium the 
apostate, for fellow-students in lan^ruage, el- 
oquence, poetry, histoiy, and philoscphy. 
In the year 366, he returned to Cappadocia, 
Uught rhetoric a short time, and then re- 
tired for 13 years to a monastery in Pontus. 
From this time he became a most rigid as- 
cetic, and a very zealous monk. He found- 
ed several monasteries, and composed rules 
and regulations for monks. In 363 he waa 
called to C»Miea, and ordained » presbyter ; 
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riUusyhiahoi^ of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical discourses, which he 
delivered at Jerusalem ; but many suspect him of intimacy with the Semi* 
ariaiis.^16) Johiij for his eloquence sumamed Chrysostoniy a man of ge- 
nius, wno presided over the church of Antioch and that of Constantinople, 
and has left us various specimens of his erudition, among which his pub- 
lie discourses which he delivered with vast applause, stand conspicuous.(17) 

the next year, falling out with his bishop, 
^ EusebitLSf he retired to his monasteiy, but 
was soon recalled hy the bishop. He was 
now a yery popular and efficient preacher. 
On the death of archbishop BusebtuSf m the 
year 370, Basil was raised to the aichiepis- 
copal chair. He still dressed and lived like 
a monk, but was a most active and effi- 
cient bi^op. He reformed the morals of the 
clergy, established rigid discipline in the 
churches, promoted oroiodoxy and harmony 
in that jarring age, established almshouses 
for the sick and indigent ; and died triumph- 
antly, on the first of Januaiy, 379. Eolosies 
of him were composed by Oregory Naz., 
Gregory Nyssen, (who was his brother), 
Ephraem Syms, and Amvhulockxiu. He 
was a fine belles lettres scholar, an elegant 
writer, and a good ^reasoner. His works 
that remain are numerous, consisting of near 
a hundred discourses, sermons, and homilies, 
365 enistles, yarious ascetic tracts, contro- 
versial pieces, a liturgy, &c. One of his 
best pieces is, his treatise on the person 
and offices of the Holy Spirit. He is un- 
equal in his performances; and comes much 
short of ChrvMostom as an orator. Yet his 
enthusiasm, his flexibility of style, and his 
clear and cogent reasoning, notwithstanding 
the gloomy austerity of his monastic char- 
acter, entitle him to that high rank among 
the ancient jclergy, which has ever been as- 
signed him. See Godf. Hermant, Vie de S. 
Basile le Grand, Archevdque de Cesarde en 
Cappadoce, et celle de S. Gregoire de Na- 
zianze, Archev. de Constantinople, Paris, 
1679, 2 Tols. 4to. FahricvMy Bibliotb. Gr., 
vol. viii., p. 60, &c. Jul. Gander^ Vita Sti, 
Basilii, prefixed to the 3d vol. of his 0pp. 
Baailii, Paris, 1730; and Schroeckh, Kir- 
chen., Yol. xiiL, p. 1-214. Mihier*9 Church 
History, cent, ir., ch. 23. For his charac- 
ter as a pulpit ontor, see Bemh. Bsehen' 
herg, Gesch. der Religionsvortrag, p. 150 
->162, Jena, 1785, 8vo, and J. W. SSdtimit, 
Anleitung zum popnlaren KanzelvoiUa^t. 
iii., p. 87-90, ed. 2, Jena, 1800, 8vo.— TV.] 
(16) The later editions of his works, are, 
in England, by Tho. MUUm, [Oxford, 1708, 
fol.} and in France, by the Benedictine An- 
gust. Touttee, [Paris, 1720, fol— Cyrd is 
supposed to have been bonx at Jerusalem 
about the year 315. ' He was made dea- 
con in the church of Jenualem about A.D. 

Vol. I.— H h 



835, and presbvter, [>erhaps 8 years alter. 
On the death of Maximug the bishop, Cvt' 
U was raised to the episcopal chair. But 
the Arian controversy, and his contest with 
Acaeiua of Cssarea respectmg the priori- 
ty of their episcopal sees, caused hmn to 
be twice deposed, (A.D. 867 or 868, and 
360), and to be expelled from his see by 
the empennr Valeru m 867. But he z»- 
tumed after short intervals to his charge ; 
and from 378, sat peaceably in his chair, till 
his death A. I). 386.— He appears to have 
been truly orthodox, though not disposed to 

rto extremes. {Tkeodwett Hist. £ccles., 
ii., c. 26, and 1. v., e. 9.) Of his works, 
we have 23 Lectures to Catechumens ; the 
first 18, on the creed of his church, (which 
was very nearhr the same with what we call 
the Apostles* Creed), and the other 6, to 
the newly baptized, on the ordinances, bap* 
tism, chrism (or confirmation), and the 
Lord's Supper. These lectures, though 
written when CyrH was a young man, and 
only a {nresbyter, about the year 348 or 849, 
are an invaluable treasure to us ; as they 
are the most complete system of theology^ 
and most circumstantial account of the ritee 
of the church, which have reached us from 
so early an aee. Thev aie plain, didactic 
treatises, well adapted to the object for 
which they were written. See TxBchimery 
de Claris Vet. Eccl. Oratoribos, 0>mmentar 
tio vii.. Lips., 1821, 4to. Besides these lec- 
tures, a letter of his to the emperor Con" 
stantmSf giving account of a marvellous ap- 
pearance of a luminous cross in the heav- 
ens, A.D. 351 ; and a discourse he deliver- 
ed at T^rre; are preserved. See Com, 
Histor. liittersr. Touttee, preface to Cyr- 
tTs Works ; and Sekroeekkj Kirebengesch.Y 
vol. xu., p. 343-444.— Tr.] 

(17) For the best edition of the entire 
works of this most elegant and gifted maoy 
in 11 [13] larj^ folio volumes, we are in- 
debted to the industry of Bemh. de Mont' 
fauean, [Paris, 1718-d8.-^oftn Ckiywttam 
was the son of a respectable military gentle- 
man of Antioch in Syria, named Secundnu. 
He was bom in the year 864, and lost his 
father in his childhood. Early displaying 
marics of uncommon genius, his mother Anf 
thuiOf a pious snd excellent woman, pro- 
cured for. him the best instructors in all 
branches of learning. After spending thrat 
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EpiphankUj bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, has described the various secU 
of Christians, as far down as his own times, in a large volume ; which 
however contains many defects and misrepresentations, arising from the 
credulity and- ignorance of the author. (18) Gregory of Nazianzum, and 

yean in the family, and under the religious exile. — " When driven from the city, I cared 
inatruclion of ATe/ettu* the hiahop of Anti- 
och| he attended the acboola of LihaviuSy 
in rhetoric, of Andragathiatj in philosophy, 
and of Carterius and Dioderus^ (afterwarcls 
bishop of Tyre), in sacred literature, who 
taught him to construe the scriptures literal- 
ly. Distinguished as 'a scholar, he was also 
early pious ; and about the age of twenty, 
embracing a monastic life, he retired to the 
mountains and spent four years in the soci- 
ety of an aged hermit, and two years more 
in a solitary cave. Nearly worn out by his 
austerities, he was obliged to return to An- 
tioch, where he was made a deacon in 381, 
and commenced author at the age of 26. 
Five years after he was ordained a presby- 
ter, and began to preach. During twelve 



nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the 
empress wishes to banish me, let her banish 
me : — the earth is the Lord's, and the ful- 
ness thereof. If she would saw me in sun- 
der, let her saw me in sunder : — I have Isa^ 
iah for a pattern. If she would plunge me 
in the sea: — I remember Jonah. If she 
would thrust me into the fiery furnace : — I 
see the three children enduring that. If she 
would cast me to wild beasts: — I call to 
mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she 
would stone me, let her stone me : — I have 
before me, Stephen the protomartyr. If she 
would take my head from me, let her take 
it : — I have John the Bsptist. If she would 
deprive me of my worldly goods, let her do 
it : — naked came I from my mother's womb. 



years he wrote ana delivered an immense and naked shall I return. An apostle has 



number of sermons, orations, and homilies. 
In A.D. 308, he was made patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and in that station laboured and 
preachea incessantly. But his life was too 
austere, his preacDong too pungent, and his 
discipline too strict, for that corrupt metrop- 
olis. "The empress, ♦the lax clergy, and 
many courtiers combined against him. In 



told me, 'God respecteth not man*8 per- 
son ;* and * if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.^ And Ikand 
clothes me with armour, saying, ' I will speak 
of thy testimonies before kings, snd will not 
be ashamed/ "—The works of Chrysostom, 
(including some falsely ascribed to him), 
consist of about 350 sermons and orations. 



the year 403, he was summoned before an on a great variety of subjects and occasions ; 



irregular council, to answer to 46 frivolous 
or false charges ; and refusing to appear, he 
was condenmed, deposed, and banished, for 
contumacy. But his people were so tumul- 
tuous, that his enemies were compelled to 
recall him. The next year, however, A.B. 
404, he was forcibly removed to Cucusus 
in Armenia, to the unspeakable grief of all 
ffood men. Here he suffered extremely, 
his health failed, and being removed to Pi- 
tvus in Colchis, he died on the road thither, 
the 14th of September, 407, aged 62 years 
and 8 months. For oveipowering popular 



about 620 homilies, or exegetical discourses, 
on different books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments; and about 250 letters; together 
with several tracts on monasticism, and a 
treatise on the Priesthood^ in six Books. 
There is also a Liturgy which bears his 
name, being that used at Constantinople, 
and which perhaps received some alterations 
from his hand. — For an account of his life 
and writings, see Cave, Histor. Litteraria ; 
Tillemont, Memoires — a THist. Eccles., 
torn, xi., p. 1-405, 547-626. Schroeckhy 
Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 245-490. Mont- 



eloquence, Chrysostom had no equal among faucon^ 0pp. Chrysost., torn, xiii., p. 1-177. 



the fathers. His discourses show an inex- 
haustible richness of thought and illustration, 
of vivid conception, and striking imagery. 
His style is elevated, yet natural and clear. 
He transfuses his own glowing thoughts and 
emotions into all his hearers, seemingly 
without effort, and without the power of re- 
sistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, 
he uses some false ornaments, he accumu- 



For the sentiments, character and influence 
of the man, see A. Neandcr'^s Johannes 
Chrysostom. und die Kirche in dessen Zeit- 
alter. Berlin, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo.— Tr.] 

(18) His works, with a Latin translation 
and notes, were published by the Jesuit, Di 
onyt. Petavius, [Paris, 1622, 2 vols, fol., 
and Cologne cl^ips)i 1682]. His life is 
given in a good sized volume, by Ja. Gervor 



lates metaj^ors and illustrations, and carries «tu«, Paris, 1738, 4to. [EptphamiLSy of 



both his views and his figures too far. The 
spirit of the man, and some idea of his style, 
may be learned from the following literal 
translation of a paragraph in one of his pri- 
vate letters to a friend, written during his 



Jewish extract, was bom at Bezandu^M, a 
village near Eleutheropolis, some twenty 
miles from Jerusalem, about the year 310. 
He became a monk in early life, visited 
Egypt, fell into the toils of the Gnostics, 
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Gregory of Nyssa, obtained much renown among the theologians and dis* 
putanta of that age ; and their works show, that they were not unwortfiy to 
be held in estimation. (19) But after ages would have prized them higher, 



escaped, was intimate with St. Antony; 
and returning to Palestine in his 20th year, 
about 330, becaixn a disciple of MUarion, 
established a monastery near his native vil- 
lage, called AncuTU Ad^ where he lived more 
than thirty years. He read much, and was 
ordained a presbyter over his monastery. In 
the year 367» he was made archbishop of 
CorutarUia (formerly Salamis) in Cvprus, 
but still lived by monastic rules. — He en- 
gaged in.all the controversies of the times, 
was an active and popular bishop, for 36 
years, and regarded as a great saint, and 
worker of miracles. In 376, he was at An- 
tioch, on the Apollinarian heresy ; and in 
382, at Rome, on the Meletian controversy. 
He had a long and fierce contest with John 
bishop of Jerusalem, respecting Origcnism, 
which he regarded with strong abhorrence. 
His friend TheopkUutf bishop of Alexandria, 
having expelled some monks from Egypt, on 
the charge of Origenismt in the year 401, 
Epipkaniuf held a provincial council of Cy- 
prus, against that error ; and as the expelled 
monks fled to Constantinople, Epiphanius 
followed them in 402, intending to coerce 
Chrysostom into a condemnation of those 
monks and of Origenism. But his enter- 
prise wholly failed, and he died on his way 
home, A.D. 403, aged above 90 years. He 
became an author when turned of 60. His 
first work, Anehorattis, {The Anchor), was 
written A.D. 374 ; to teach the world gen- 
nine Christianity, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing and especially the Arian heresies. Soon 
after he composed his great work contra oe- 
toagirUa Haeresety in 3 Books, divided into 
7 parts or tomi. He also made an Epitome 
ef this work ; and wrote a treatise on (scrip- 
ture) Weights and Measures; a Letter to 
John bishop of Jerusalem ; another to Je- 
rome ; and some other works of little value. 
It is said, he understood five languages, He- 
brew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. 
His learning was great, his judgment rash, 
and his crmlulity and mistdtes very abun- 
dant. — See Cave, Histor. Litterar., p. 231- 
834 ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., 
p. 1-100.— Tr.] 

(19) Tolerable editions of the writings of 
boUi these men, were published in France, 
during the 17th century ; but better editions 
are anticipated from the Benedictines. [Af- 
ter long aelay, the first vol. of the expected 
Benedictine edition of Gregory Nazianzen^i 
works appeared at Paris in 1778, edited by 
Clemencet, large fol. Of the old editions, 
(^ best is that of Bittius, Gr. and Lat.» 



Paris, 1609, 1630, and Cologne (Lips.), 
1690, 2 vols. fol. His works, as here pub- 
lished, consist of about 60 Orations, or Ser- 
mons ; near 250 Epistles ; and about 140 
poems. Besides these, Muratori has pub- 
lished 228 Epigrams and short poems of his ; 
inhisAnecdotaGr.,p. 1-117, Petav., 1709, 
4to. Some of the orations are violent at- 
tacks upon Arians and others ; many others 
are eulogies on his friends and on monks ; 
and a few are discourses on practical sub- 
jects. Of the poems, one of the longest is 
an account of his own life. Most of them 
were written after he retired from public 
life, and are of a religious character, but of 
no great merit as specimens of genius. As 
an orator Gregory Naz. is considered supe- 
rior to Basilf fi>r strength and grandeur. He 
also possessed a fertile imagination. But he 
has little method, and he abounds in false 
ornament. — He was bom about the year 325. 
His father, who was also named Gregory, 
was bishop of Nazianzum inCappadocia for 
about 45 years, from A.D. 329 to 374. His 
mother Nonna, like the mother of Samuel, 
devoted her son to the Lord before he was 
bom. His education was begun at Cflssarea 
in Cappadocia, continued at CsBsarea in Pal- 
estine and at Alexandria, and completed at 
Athens, at the age of 30, A.D. 355. He 
was at Athens about five years ; and there 
commenced that intimacy with Basil the 
Great, which lasted through life. On his 
return to Nazianzum, in 356, be was baptized, 
and betook himself to a retired and studious 
life, for which he always manifested a strong 
predilection. In 361, his father compelled 
him to receive ordination as a presbyter ; 
and the next year he preached his first ser- 
mon. On the death of JuUan, who had been 
his fellow-student at Athens, he composed 
two invectives against him. His friend, 
archbishop Basil, in the year 372, offered 
him the bishopric of Sasima, which he re- 
fused with indignation, on account of his 
aversion to public life. Yet he afterwards 
consented to be ordained as assistant to his 
aged father, on condition of not being obliged 
to succeed him. Soon after the death of his 
father, in 374, he retired to Seleucia, and 
spent three years in obscurity. In 379, be- 
ing pressed beyond the power of resistance, 
he w^ent to Oonstantinople to preach to the 
remnant of the orthodox there. His success 
in converting Arians was here very great : 
and he was so popuhur, that the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople, and the emperor The- 
odosius, constrained him to accept the patri- 
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if they had been less attached to Origenismy and more free from the &lao 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Syrians, Ephraim has given im- 
mortality to his name by the sanctity of his life, and by a great number of 
writings, in which he confutes heretics, explains the scriptures, and treats 
on religious duties.(20) Among those of whom but few works have reach- 
ed us, are, Pamphylusy the martyr and intimate friend of ^usebius ;(21) 



•rcha] chair of that metropolis. But before 
the council rose, it being objected to him, 
that it was irregular for a bishop to be trans- 
fened from one see to another, he gladly re- 
signed. Returning to Nazianzum, he dis- 
charged the episcopal functions there for a 
short time. But in S83, he retired altogeth- 
er from public life, and after about seven 
years spent chiefly in writing religious poetry, 
he dosed Ufe, about A.D. 390. See Cave, 
Histor. Litteraria ; and Schroeekht Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xiii., p. 268-468. 

Grtgory, bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, 
and younger brother of Baail the Great, was 
probably bom about 331, at Cesarea in Cap- 
padocia. Of his early education little is 
Lioivm. He was no monk, and at first 
avene from the ^ministry. He was made 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the 
year 372. But soon after he was driven 
from^his see, by the persecution of the Ari- 
ans, and for several yean, travelled from 
place to place. In 878 he returned to his 
see. Afterwards, he was much employed 
on councils, and was greatly esteemed by 
the orthodox. The council of Antioch, 879, 
appointed him to visit the churches in Ara- 
bia, and restore order there. On his way he 
visited Jerusalem, and was diseusted with 
the profligate morals there. In the year 
381, he wrote his great work, against Euno- 
mtii# the Arian, in xiii. Books, which pro- 
cured him great reputation. At the gen- 
eral coundl of Antioch, in the same year, 
he is reported to have made the new draught 
of the Micene creed, which was afterwards 
universally adopted by the orthodox. He 
was also at the council of Constantinople in 
894, and probably died not long after. He 
was a man of considerable acumen, a zeal- 
ous polemic, and an extravagant orator. His 
works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters and hom- 
ihes ; and were published, Gr. and Lat., by 
Frwao le Due, Paris, 1616, 2 vols, fol., to 
which GrtUtr added a third vol., Paris, 1618. 
The 3 vols, were reprinted, but less correctly, 
Paris, 1638, fol. A better edition has long 
been desired. See Cave, Histor. Litter., 
and Sckroeekh, Kirchengesch., vol. xiv., p. 
3-147.— TV.] 

(20) An elaborate aceoimt is siven of him, 
by Joe. Simon Aeeeman, in his Biblioth. 
Orimaxal Vatieana, torn, i., p. 24» dtc. Tkd 



English published several of his works, in 
Greek, at Oxford [by Edw.Tkwaites, 1709, 
fol.] The same were published in a Latin 
translation by Gerh. Voesius, [Rome, 1589- 
97, 3 vols, fol.] His works were published 
in Syriac, a few years since, at Rome, by 
Steph. Euod. AMeman. [Six volumes in 
all ; vol. i., ii., iii., Gr. and Lat., 1732-43- 
46 ; vol. iv., v., vi., Syriac and Lat, 1737- 
40-43, {(A. — Ephraim Svrus, a monk and 
deacon of the cnurch at Misibis in northern 
Syria, was bom and roent his whole life in 
and near that city. When elected bishop 
there, he feigned himself deranged and ab* 
sconded, to avoid promotion. He vras a 
most ardent devotee of monkery, a man of 
genius, and a prolific writer. His works 
consist of essays and sermons, chiefly on the 
monastic and moral virtues, commentaries 
on nearly the whole Bible, and hymns and 
prayers. A few of his essays are polemic. 
All his works were written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to be read in 
public after the Scriptures, and being early 
translated into Greek, were held in high es- 
timation in that age. It is said, his hymns 
and prayers are still used in the Syriac 
churches. He died A.D. 878. See Je- 
rome, de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 115. Stno- 
men. Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 16. Theodth 
ret. Hist. Eccles., ii., c. 30, and iv., 29. 
Schroeckhf Kirchengesch., vol. viii., 265, 
dec, and xv., 627, dec. MUner*$ Church 
History, cent, iv., ch. 21. — TV.] 

(21) [Pon^Ay/ia, a presbvter of CaMsiea 
in Palestine, was bom at tferytus, studied 
under PUrme of Alexandria, and spent his 
life at Cnsarea. He was a leaned, benevo- 
lent, and devout man, and a great promoter 
of theological learning. He procured an ex- 
tensive theobgical library, which he gave to 
the church of Cnsarea. Most of the woska 
of Origen, he transcribed with his own hand, 
and particularly the corrected copy of the 
Septuagint in Origeft*s Hexapla. One of 
these transcripto, P, D. Huei states, v still 
in possession of the Jesuito of Clefmont. 
'He wrote a vindication and bio^pby of 
Origen, in 5 Books, to which Eueehua added 
a sixth Book. The whole are lost, except 
a Latin translation of Book first, made by 
Riifinue. During the persecution he was 
imprisoned two years, and then put to death. 
EmUbiM^ his great admirer, wrote hii lift 
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Diodorus of Tarsus ;(22} Hosius o£ Corduba;(2d) EustatMui of Anti.. 
och ;(24) Didymus of Alexandria ;(25) An^hUoehau of Iconium ;(26) PaU 



in iii. Books, vsbkh are lost. See Jerome^ 
4e Scriptor. Illustr., c. 77. Eutebius^ Hist. 
Eccles., 1. vi., e. 32. Cwe, Historia Lkte- 
far.— Tr.] 

(22) iDioiorus, or Theodorus, bishop of 
Tarsus^ was head of a monastic school and 
a presbyter at Anttoch, where he had Chry- 
'Bostom for a pupil. He became bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, sat in die general council at 
Constantinople 381 , and was succeeded at 
Tarsus by Phalertus A.D. 394. He was a 
learned man, and a voluminous, though not 
an elegant, writer. His works were chief- 
ly scientific and controversial, in opposition 
to errorists and unbelievers, and explanato- 
ry of the Scriptures, which he constpied lit- 
erally. None of his works remain entire ; 
but abstracts and numerous extracts are 
preserved by PkoHus and others.' See Sui- 
da$y voce LiMupo^. SocrgUs, H. E., vi., 
'3. Sozomen, H. E., viii., 2. Tkeodo- 
retj H. £., iv., 25. JeronUt de Scriptor. 
lUustr., c. 119. C«ee, Histor. Litterar. 
Fabricius^ Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 358, 
6lc. TilUmorUf M^oires— & I'Hist. £c- 
cles., tome viii.,- p. <558, &c., 802, dec. 
SchroeckK Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 247- 
Wl.— TV.] 

(23) [Hosiuty bishop of Cordvha in Spain, 
was bom about the middle of the preceding 
eentury, became a bishop before the end of 
it, and sat in the council of lUiberis, A.D. 
805. He was chief counsellor, in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, to Conttantine the Great ; who 
•ammoned him to the council of Aries in 
314^ and sent htm to Egypt, to settle the 
religious disputes of that country in 324. 
He stood at the heac) of the council of Nice 
in 326 ; and presided in that of Saxdica in 
347. By the Arian Council of Sirmium 
356, he was banished, when near a hundred 
jears old; and unable to resist, he now 
signed an artfully-drawn Arian creed ; and 
died A.D. 361, having lived more than 100 
years, and been a bishop during about 70. 
J^othing written by him remains, except an 
«pistle to the emperor Constanims, preserved 
by AthamuiiUt in his Historia Arianor. sd 
Monachos. See Cave, Histor. Litterar. 
Tillemonty Memoires — & THist. Eccles., 
toipe vii., p. 300-321, and Fabricius, Bib- 
iiotfc. Gr., vol. viu., p. 399.--rr. J 

(24) {ErutaikiiLSt a naiive of Side in Pam- 
phylia, was bishop of Beaea (now Aleppo) 
in Syria, and promoted to the patriarchate 
of Antioch by the council of Nice, A.D. 
325. He had previously distinguished him- 
self as a# opposer of Arianism ; and in that 
council, he acted a conspicuous part. This, 



together with his Ubri viii. contra Arianosy 
rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
abettors of Arianism, who procured his con- 
demnation in one of their councils, about 
the year 330. Eustaihiu* appealed in vain 
to the emperor, Constantine the Great : he 
was banished to Trsjanopolis in Thrace, 
where he died about the year 360. Hi* 
only entire works now extant, are his treatiso 
on the Witch of Endor, in opposition to Oru 
geHy and a short address to the emperor, de- 
uvered at the council of Nice. These, to- 
gether with a treatise on the Hexaemeron, 
which is ascribed to him, were published by 
Leo. AUatius, Lyons, 1629, 4to. What re- 
mains of his viii. Books against the Arians, 
was published by FabrietiUf Biblioth. Gr., 
vol. viii., p. 170, dtc. He was highly es- 
teemed by the orthodox of his times. See 
Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 85. CAry- 
sostonif Laudatio Eustathii, Opp. Chrysost., 
tom. ii., p. 603. Athanasvus, Epist. ad Sol • 
Itarios. Cave, Histor. Litterar. Du Pin. 
Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles., vd. iii. 
Fabriciu$f ubi supra, p. 166, dee., and 
Sckroeckh, Kivcfaengeach*, vol. v., p. 275, 
Ac.— Tr.] 

(25) [Didymuij a learned monk of Alex- 
andria, and Dead of the cstechetic school 
there, was the preceptor of Jerome and Ru- 
finus. He lost his eyesight when voung, 
yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and 
a theoloffian. He was bom before the year 
311, and was alive A.D. 392, then more* 
than 83 years old. Of his numerous works, 
only three have reached us; namely, de 
Spiritu Sancto Liber, preserved in a Latin 
translation of Jerome, (inter Opp. Hieronymi, 
tom. iv., pt. i., p. 493, ^c). Scholia on the 
canonical jBpistles, also in a Latin translation. 
Both these are given in the Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. v., p. 320, 338. Liber adversus Man- 
ichaeos ; Gr. and Lat., in Combefis, Aucta- 
rium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., pt. ii., p. 21, 
dtc. Besides these, he wrote commentaries 
on the greater part of the Bible ; and, de 
Trinitate lib. iii. ; contra Arianos Ubri ii. ; 
and a comment on the four Books of Origen 
de Principiis, in defence of Origen^s senti- 
ments. See Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., 
c. 109 ; and Cave, Historia Litteraria. — TV.] 

(26) [Amphilochiust after being a civil 
magistrate, and living a while with Basil 
and Gregory Naz. in their monastery, was 
made bishop of Iconium in Lycaonia, about 
the year 370 or 375. He sat in the second 
gen. council at Constantinople, A.D. 381 ; 
and in the same year, was appointed by the 
emperor Theodonus, inspector of the clergv 
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2a(2nfj,author of the Lausiac History ;{2t) Jlfacanu«,8emor and junior ;(28) 



in the diocese of Asia. Two yean after, 
wishing to persuade the emperor to enact 
severer laws against the Arians, he appeared 
in his presence, without showing respect to 
his son, the ^oung Arcaditts. At this the 
emperor was mdiffnant . The bishop replied : 
** Sire, are you onended because indignity is 
offered to your soni Then, be assured, 
God must abhor those who treat hit Son with 
. disrespect. " The argument was irresistible ; 
and the emperor granted his request. He 
probably died A.D. 395. Ten short pieces, 
chiefly orations, and various fragments, were 
publi&ed as his works, (though most of them 
are of dubious origin), by CombeJU, Gr. and 
Lat., Paris, 1644, fol., including the works 
o{ Methodius Patarens. and Andreas Creten- 
sis. A few other tracts are extant under his 
name ; and a considerable number mentioned 
by the ancients, cannot now be found. See 
rairieius, Biblioth. Gr., toI. vii., p. 600- 
507. Oudirtf Commentar. de Scriptor. £c- 
clesiast., tom. ii., p. 216, 6lc. Cwsey His- 
tor. Litterar., and Schroeckkf Kirchengesch., 
▼ol. xii., p. 67-70.— TV.] 

(27) [Palladius of Galatia, bom A.D. 
368, at the age of 20 went to Egypt, to Bet 
a practical knowledge of monkery. Alter 
residine amons the monks of Bgypt seyeral 
years, his health failed, and he returned to 
Palestine, still leading a monastic life. In 
the year 400, going to Bithynia, Ckrysostom 
ordained him hp. of Hellenopolis, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. 
^ After the fall of Ckrysostom in 404, PaJOadi- 
* ns was banished, and died in exile about A.D. 
431. His sreat work was composed about 
the year 420, and contains the mstory of the 
principal monks of his own times, with many 
of whom he was personally acquainted. Be- 
ing written at the nquest of Lausus, the em- 
peror's lord of the bedchamber, it was called 
Historia Lausiaca. It is the honest state- 
ment of a credulous monk, who almost adored 
the heroes of his story. Several Latin edi- 
tions have been published. In Greek it ap- 
peared, Lugd. Bat., 1616, 4to ; and Gr. and 
Lat. in the Auctar. Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 
1624, tom. ii., p. 893-1053, fol., and in Bib- 
lioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, tom. xiii.— The oth- 
er works ascribed to him are, Dialogi de 
Yits iS. Joh. Ckrysostom^ inter Palluiiom 
£p. Hellenopolitanum et Theodorum eccle- 
siae Romanae diaconum, (extat inter 0pp. 
C%ry«of^), and de gentibus Indiaeet Brach- 
mambus Liber. — See Fahricius, Biblioth. 
Gr., vol. ix., p. 2, &c. Du Pin, Biblioth. 
des Auteurs, dtc. Cove, Historia Litterar. 
TiUlemont, M^moires— & THist Eccles^ 
vol. i., p. 600, dec.— TV.] 



(28) [Macarms senior, or the Great, called 
the Egyptian Maearius, a native of The- 
bais, was bom A.D. 302, early addicted him- 
self to a monastic life, at the age of thirty 
retired to the wilderness of Scetis and the 
mountains, Nitria, where he lived a hermit 
for 60 years. He became a presbyter at the 
age of 40, and died at the age of 90, A.D. 
391. Much is related of his austerities, his 
virtues, his wisdom, and his miiacles. Te 
him are ascribed, and it is probable correctly, 
seven opuscula and fifty homilies or dis- 
courses ; all upon practical and experimen- 
tal reliffion ; editeo, last« by J. G. PriimSf 
Gr. ana Lat., Lips., 1714, 2 vols, in one^ 
12mo, p. 285 and 666. — Macarius junior, 
called the AUxandrian Macarius^ because 
he was bom and spent the first part of his 
life at Alexandria, was contemporary with 
Macarius senior, with whom he is often con- 
founded. He was bom about A.D. 304, 
pursued traffic some years, became a monk, 
retired to the wilderness of Scetis, was bap- 
tized at 40, became a presbyter, headed a 
numerous band of monks in the mountains of 
Nitria, and died about A.D. 404> aged 100 
years. He was no less distinguished for his 
virtues and his miracles, than the other Ma- 
carius. Both copied after St. Antonius^ both 
were hermits, inhabited the same region of 
country, and lived at the same time. But 
the senior Macarius was unsocial, especially 
with strangers ; whereas the younger was 
veiy afiable, and often visited the city Alex- 
andria ; whence he was called iroXirticof , the 
citizen. The younger wrote nothing, but a 
single letter to his disciples. The code oi 
30 monastic mles, ascribed to him, was 
probably the production of a later age. Both 
are mentioned by most of the contemporary 
writers, as Jerome^ Rufinus, SocrateSy So- 
zomen^ and especially Palladius ^ (Lausiac 
History, c. 19, 20), who was a disciple of the 
younger Macarius. But their history is lit- 
tle more than an account of their rules of life, 
their conversations, their miraculous deeds, 
the admiration in which they were held, and 
the crowds of visiters and disciples which 
attended them. See Socrates^ Hist. Eccl., 
1. iv., c. 23. Palladius, Hist. Lausiaca, c 
19,20. i?u/nu«. Vita) Patrum,c. 28. Cas- 
sianus de Coenobior. Institut., 1. v., c. 41, 
and CoUat., v., c. 12, xv., c. 3, xxiv., c.^lS 
Sozomefiy Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 14, 1. vi, 
c. 29. Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., I. iv., c 
21. TilUmont, Mimoirea—k THist. Ec- 
cles., tom. viii., p. 243, 264, 357. FaUii- 
eiuSy Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., p. 491, dec 
Ctfw, Histor. Litterar.— TV.] ^ 
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ApollinariSf senior ;(29) and a few othcrs,(30) are most frequently men- 
tioned on account of their learning and their achievements. 



(29) lApoUmariSf or ApeUinariuSf senior, 
was bom at Alexandria, taught grammar at 
Berytus, and at Laodicea in Syria, where he 
became a presbyter. Ho associated with 
Epiphaimu the sophist, a pagan, and attend- 
ed his lectures ; for which, &)th he and his 
son, the younger Apdlinaris, were excom- 
municated. But repenting, they were re- 
stored. In the year 362, when the emperor 
Julian prohibited the Christians from read- 
ing the classic poets and orators, ApoUinaris 
and his son undertook to compose some sa- 
cred classics, to take the place of the pagan. 
The father took up the Old Testament, and 
transferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse, 
in imitation of Homer ; and also, according 
to Sozomehj he formed the rest of the Old 
T. history into Comedies, Tragedies, Lyrics, 
&c., in imitation of Menandery Euripides^ 
and Pindar. The son laboured on the New 
Test., and transferred the Gospels and the 
canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imita- 
tion of those of Plato. Nearly all, if not 
the whole, of these sacred classics, are lost. 
Yet there is extant a poetic Gr. version of 
the Psalms, bearing the name of ApoUinaris. 
The Tragedy of Christ sufferings published 
among the works of Gregory Naz., is also 
by some ascribed to the elder ApoUinaris. — 
The younger ApjoUinariSy wrote likewise, 
adversus Forphyrium Libri 30 ; de Veritate, 
adv. Julianum et philosophos ; contra Euno- 
mii apologiam Liber ; Commentarii breves 
in Isaiam ; Hymni et Cantica sacra ; de In- 
camatione Libellus ; de Fide X^ibellus ; and 
several Epistles, of which two perhaps are 
extant. Of all the rest of his worics, only 
fragments remain. — The younger ApoUina- 
ris believed, that the divine nature in Christ 
did the office of a rational human soul ; so 
that God the Word, with a sensitive soul 
ii^?A) ^^ A body, constituted the person 
of the Saviour. For this, he was accounted 
a heretic, and condemned by public councils. 
He died between A.D. 380 and 392.— Both 
were learned and excellent men, and strenu- 
ous opposers of the Arian creed. Jerome^ 
de Viris Illustr., c. 104. Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl., ii., 46, and iii., 16. Sozomen, H. E., 
v., 18, and vi., 25. PTtilostorg., H. £., viii., 
11-16. FabrieiuSf Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., 
p. 659, &c., viii., p. 332. TiUemanty VO- 
moires — a I'Hist. Eccles., vol. vii. CaUt 
Histor. Litteraria.— TV.] 

(30) [Less distinguished than the forego- 
ing, were, in the eastern or Greek church, 
the pseudo-Doro^AtfiM, a fabled bishop of 
Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocletian 
persecution, and a martyr under Julian, aged 



more than 100 years. To him is attributed 
the Epitome of the Lives of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and the 70 Disciples of Christ ; ex- 
tant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, iii., p. 421. 
See Cave, Historia Litterar. 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, A.D.* 
312-325, famous as beginning the controvert 
sy with Arius, who was his presbyter. Of 
more than 70 epistles, written by him on the 
Arian controvenv, only two are extant ; pre- 
served, one by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
c. 4, and the other by Socrates, Hist Eccles., 
1. i., c. 6. 

Constantine the Great, emperor A.D. 306 
-337. He wrote many epistles and some 
orations, which his secretaries translated into 
Greek. Of these, 24 epistles and two ora- 
tions are preserved, by Eusebius and others, 
and among the Acts of councils. Many of 
his edicts are also preserved in the Codex 
Theodosianus. 

Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and after- 
wards court bishop of Constantinople, and the 
stanch patron of Aritu. He was condemned 
in the council of Nice, and banished by the 
emperor ; retracted and was restored ; be- 
came the great supporter of Arianism ; and 
died A.D. 342. A single epistle of his, has 
been preserved by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 
1. i., c. 6. 

James, bishop of Nisibis in Syria ; a con- 
fessor in the Diocletian persecution, an as- 
sessor in the Nicene council, and died in the 
reign of Constantius. He probably wrote 
wholly in Syriac ; but his worics were first 
published, Armenian and Latin, by N. An- 
toneUi, Rome, 1756, fol., containing 19 es- 
says and discourses, chiefly on moral and 
practical subjects. 

St. Antomus, a renowned Egyptian monk, 
who flourished about A.D. 330. His life, 
written by Athanasius, is still extant ; like- 
wise, his monastic rules, his remarks on ca- 
ses of conscience, and about 20 Discourses. 
These opuscula were published, in a Latin 
translation from Arabic, Rome, 1646, 8vo. 

Asterius of Cappadocia, a fickle and am- 
bitious man, in the period next following tho 
Nicene council, and a zealous Arian. He 
was never admitted to the clerical ofiice, 
possessed some talent, and wrote comments 
on the Scriptures, and tracts in favour of 
Arianism ; of which, only fragments remain. 

MarceUus, bishop of Aiuyra in Galatia. 
He held a council at Ancyra in 315, and 
was conspicuous in the orthodox ranks at the 
council ot Nice. Afterwards his zeal against 
Arianism, carried him into Sahelliamsm. He 
was condemned and deposed in 335, acquit- 
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§ 10. Among the Latin writers, the following are most worthy of no- 
tice. Hilaryy bishop of Paictiers, &mous for his twelve Books on the 



ted in 347, but itiU* regarded with saspicion. 
He died A.D. 870. Many wrote aigainet 
him ; and he wrote much, bat nothing but 
what time haa conaumed. 

TheodoruMf bbhop of Henidu. in Thraeo 
A.D. 334-344, a Semiarian, and a lealoua 
oj^)oeer of Athamanui, He died about the 
year 358. Hie commentariea on varioaa 
paita of the Bible, are highly commended by 
Jerome and othera, for t&ir atyle and emdi" 
tion. All are loat, exc^ hia commentary 
on the Paalms, which ia prefixed to the Ci^ 
ten» Yeterum Patrum in Paahnoa, ed. An- 
twerp, 1643, 3 Tola. fol. 

Aeaciust bishop of Ccuarea in Palestine 
A.D. 340-366, successor to EueebiuSf whose 
■ecretary he had been ; a man of learning 
and eloquence, but unstable, and fluctuating 
between Arianism and orthodoxy. He wrote 
much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- 
tures ; but nothing that has been preservea. 

Tripkiltu of Ledris in Cyprus, flourished 
A.D. 340. He waa bred to the bar, and waa 
oonaidered one of the most elegant writers 
of his age. He wrote on the Canticles, and 
the life of iSptruIofi, his bishop ; but nothing 
of his remains. 

Eueebiue^ bishop of Etiueea in Phenicia, 
was bom at Edessa, studied there, and at 
Alexandria in Egypt* and Antioch in Syria. 
As early as 812, ne was distinguished for 
■choUrship and for unassuming modesty. 
He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in 
841 ; but soon after accepted that of Emes- 
aa, and died about A.D. 360. He leaned 
towards Semiarianism ; wrote much and el- 
egantly, on the scriptures, and against the 
Jews. What has been published aa his, haa 
been much questioned. 

Oeorge, bishop of LttodkeOj a stanch An- 
an, and active in all their meaaorea, from 
A.D. 335 to 360. He wrbte againat the 
Manichaeans ; the life of Eutehiue Emesse- 
Dus ; and several epistles, one of which is 
preserved by Sozonun, H. Eccl., 1. iv., c. IS. 

PackomiuM, (died 350), Tkeodnnte, his 
successor, and Oresieeu, were distinguished 
contemporary monks of Tabbenneeie in Tho- 
bais, £gypt. They flourished from A.D. 
840-850. Monastic rules, some epistles, 
and several discourses, are extant under the 
names of one or more of them. 

Seravion^ a monk of Thebais, distinguishp 
ed for fus learning and eloquence, was the 
friend of Athananue^ who made him bishop 
of Thmuis, He died about A.D. 358. Of 
his once popular writings, only his Liber 
contra ManichaeoM is extant ; Latin, in the 
Biblioth. Patr., torn, iv., p. 160. 



Baml, bi^iop of Aneyra, from 336 to 860, 
waa a Semianan, highly esteemed by Com^ 
atoMiiue, and very active against the ortho- 
dox. Contention between him and Ac^- 
due, preceded his deposition and banishment 
to Illyricum in the year 860. He wrote 
much, and in particular, against MturceUmM 
hia predecessor ; but none of his woriu am 
extant. 

Leoniiu$f the Arian bishop of Antiock^ 
A.D. 348-358, a crafty and deceptive man» 
who was active in the contentions of his 
timea. Of his writings, only a fragment of 
one diacouise remains. 

Marcus, an Egyptian bishop, and a friend 
of Athatuuiuo, banished in 356 by George 
bishop of Alexandria. • He wroteran oration 
against the Ariana, which is published with 
Origen^M tract on the Lord's prayer, by 
WeUtein, Amsterd., 1695, 4to. 

Aitiua of Syria, a ffoldsmith, physician, 
deacon at Antioch, biahop somewhere, and 
Anally a heretic. He held Christ to be a 
mere creature. He died about the year 366. 
His hook de Pide, in 47 chapters, is trans- 
cribed and refuted, in EjnphaniuM, Haer. 76. 

EudojouM, biahop of Germameia on the 
Euphrates, and (356) of AiUiock, and (360) 
of CotutantinopU ; died A.D. 370. He was 
successivelv an Arian, a Semiarian, and an 
Aetian ; a learned, but a verbose and obscure 
writer. Laige fra^enta of his discourse 
de IfiearmUione Det Verbi, are extant. 

EunomiuM, the aecretaiy and disciple of 
Aetiut, but more famous than his master. 
He waa made bishop of Oyzieum A.D. 360, 
banished soon after, wandered much, and 
died about A.D. 894. He wrote on the 
epistle to the Romans ; many letters ; his 
own creed, and an Apology for it. Only the 
two last are extant. He held Christ to be 
a created being, and of a nature unlike to 
that of God. 

MeletiuSf bishop of Sebaete in Armenia, 
and (360) of Antioch. He waa banished 
A.D. 361, returned under Jii^ton; waa ban- 
ished again under Valene, and restored by 
Oration, and died while attending the g^- 
eral council of Constantinople A.D. 361, at 
an advanced age. There ia extant, (in £pi- 
phaniue, Haerea. 73, c. 29-34), an able 
discourse, which he delivered at Antioch in 
861, when, holding up three finsera, and 
then closing two of them, he said : " We 
conceive there are three pereouM, but we ad- 
dress them aa one." 

TituM, bishop of Bottra in Arabia, was 
driven from his see, under Jti/tan, A.D. 369 ; 
returned under Valentiman; and died about 
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Trimty^ and for other writings. He possessed a considerable degree of 
perspicacity and ingenuity ; but he was often disposed to borrow from 
TerttdUan and Origen^ whom he greatly admired, rather than to tax his 
own genius.(dl) liOctanUuSf the most eloquent of the Latin Christians in 

the ^ear 371. He wrote contra Manichaeot 
libn iii., which aie extant in a Latin transla- 
tion, in Bibiioth. Patr., torn. iv. A diacourse 
likewise, on the branches of palm. Or. and 
Lat., and a commentaiy on Luke, in Latin, 
have been published under his name, but are 
questionea. 

pAvhnuHu$, a celebrated Eflypiian monk, 
wbo flourished A.D. 870. He wrote the 
life of St. Onyphriui, and of sevenl other 
monks; still extant. 

Caeiariutf younger bzothar of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, was a learned physician of 
Constantinople, and was elevated to civil 
office. He is said to have written several 
works, andjparticuhirly a treatise against the 
pasans. There are extant under his name, 
IV. Diabffues, Or. and Lat., on 196 ques- 
tions in Geology ; in Pronto U Due's Auc- 
tarium Bibiioth. Patr., 16S4> torn. i. But 



they are supposed not ^ be his, as they^ow 
the hand of a well-read theologian. 

EvagriuSf arehdeacon of Constantinople 
in 381, and after 885, an Egyptian monk. 
He was a pious and learned man, and a con- 
siderable writer. Several of his devotional 
and practical works are extant, in the differ- 
ent collections of the works of the fathers. 

Ntmunu^ bishop of Emuta, after being 
a Christian philosopher. He flourished A.D. 
380, and with Origen, held to the pre-exist- 
ence of human souls ; as appears from his 
book, de Natura Hominu, extant in the Auc- 
tarinm Bibiioth. Patr., 1624, torn, ii., also 
printed Gr. and Lat., Oxfoid, 1671, 8vo. 

Neelariut, bishop of CoHstantmc^ A.D. 
381-398, orthodox and pious. One of his 
discourses is extant, inter 0pp. Chryoootond^ 
who was his successor. 

Flamamu^ a monk, and bishop of Antiock 
A^D. 381-403. He first divided the choir, 
and tan^t them to sing the Psalms of David 
responsively. He was strenuous s|[ainst the 
Arians ; but fragments only of his duscouiies 
and letters remain. 

TheopkHutj XAsha^ of Alexandria A.D. 
386-412, was famous for his contention with 
the Nitric monks, and for his opposition to 
Origenism. Of his woxks only a few epi»- 
ties, and considerable extracts from his other 
writings, are extant. 

John, bishop of Jemsaiem A.D. 386-416, 
famous for his contests with Epivhamu$ East against the Arians ; concerning the 
and with Jerome, respecting Origwt char- councils of Arimxni and Selenda, and the 
acter. Numerous works, perhaps without events that followed to the year 366 ; Com- 
foondation, are published as his. They con- mentaries on Matthew, and on the Psalms, 
siat of commentaries on scriuture and bom- Besides these, he wrote several works which 
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ilies. The homilies are printed among the 
works of Chryeootom: and the whole are 
published as lus works, Brussels, 1643, 3 
vols. foL 

Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a presbyter, and 
monk, who flourished A.D. 386. He is au- 
thor of Lives of the Egyptian monks ; the 
original Greek, though preserved, has not 
been published ; because the Lausiac Hi*' 
tory or P a l la diu M is nearly a literal translation 
of it. 

Sophromiu, the friend of Jerome, and 
translator into Greek of some of his works, 
particalarly of his book, de Vtrit lUustribug. 
He flouiisned about A.D. 890 ; and was, as 
Jerome says, apprime eruditus; yet he is 
little noticed bv other contemporary writers. 
— Tr.J 

(31) Concerning Hilary, the Benedictine 
monks have given an accurate account, in 
their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., [tome i., partie ii.] p. 139-193, {k Paris, 
1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works, 
is that of the French Benedictines, [by Con- 
tant, Paris, 1693, fol., revised and improved 
by 8cip. Maffei, Verona, 1730, 2 vols. fol. 
— Hilary of Poictiere in France, was a na- 
tive of Gaul, of respectable parentage, and 
well educated. He was a pagan, till he had 
attained to manhood. His consecration to 
the episcopal office, was about the year 860. 
For 20 years he stood pre-eminent among 
the Galhc bishops, and did much to arrest 
the progress of Arianism in the West. In 
the council of Beeneree, A.D. 866, he han- 
dled the Arian bishops, {SaturmwuM, Urta^ 
due, VaUne, and others), so roughly, that 
they ajMplied to the emperor Constantnu, 
and had him banished to Phrygia. During 
the four years he was an exile in Asia, he 
wrote most of his works, and was so active 
in opposing Arisnism there, that the hereti- 
cal clergy, to get rid of him, procured his 
release m>m banishment. He returned to 
his church, a more able and more successful 
antagonist to the Gallic Arians than he was 
before. He was the principal means of roll- 
ing back the Arian current, which was 
sweeping over the West. — His great work 
iahia de Trinitate Libri xii. He also wrote 
three different tracts addressed to the emper- 
or ; an account of the synods held in the 
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this century, assailed the superstition of the pagans, in his pure and ele- 
gantly written Divine Institutions ; and likewise wrote on other subjects. 
But he is more successful in confuting the errors of others, than in correct- 
ing his own.(32) Amhrose, first a governor, and then bishop of Milan^ is not 
rude in diction or conception, nor is he destitute of valuable thoughts ; yet 
he is chargeable with the faults of the age, a deficiency in solidity, accu- 
racy, and good arrangement. (33) Hieronymus, a monk of Palestine, has 



are lost, such as commentarieB, hymns, epis- 
tles* 6lc. — See Jerome, do Yiris Illuair., c. 
100. Foriunaitu, de Vita Hilarii, Libri ii. 
(prefixed to the 0pp. Hilarii ed. Bened.) 
Coutani, Life of Hilary, prefixed to the Ben- 
edictine edition of his works. TUlemontt 
Memoires — k THist. Eccles., tome vii., p. 
442, dec., 745, &c., and Schroeekh, Kirch- 
engesch., vol. xii., p. 253-342. — Hilary was 
learned, but his style is exceedingly swollen 
and obscure. — TV. I 

(32) Of Lactantitu also the Benedictines 
have given an account, in their Hiatoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, torn, ii., p. 65, dtc. 
His woiks have been through numerous edi- 
tions ; the latest and best are by the cele- 
brated Bunemarm, [Lips., 1739, 8vo], the 
venerable Heutnann, [(dotting., 1736, 8to], 
and Lenglet du Frenay, [Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 
4to, and Zweyb., 1786, 2 vols. 8vo.— Lucius 
CcBcUius Lactantius FirmUtanus was prob- 
ably a native of Italy ; studied under Amo- 
bius in Africa ; removed to Nicomedia in the 
reign of Diocletian, and opened a school for 
rhetoric, in which he had but few pupils. 
He was made private tutor or governor to 
Crisputt the oldest son of Constantine the 
Great, when an old man ; and probably died 
a little before A.D. 390. He waa learned, 
though not a profound theologian, and the 
most elegant of all the Latin fauers. Some 
think him the best writer of Latin, after the 
days of Cicero. — His works still extant, are, 
Divinarum Institutionum libri vii., written 
about the year 320. This is his great work. 
It may be called a Guide to true Religion ; 
being designed to enlighten the pagans, and 
convert ihem to Christianity. Inatitutionum 
Epitome ; or an abridgment of the prece- 
ding. It ia imperfect, extending over the 
throe last books only. De Ira Dei ; and de 
Opificio Dei, or on the works of creation, 
particularly on the jpjiysical structure and 
powers of man. These two works are, 
properly, a continuation of the first ; being 
written in furtherance of the same designs. 
De Mortibus Persecutorum ; an account of 
persecutors and persecutions, from Nero to 
Maxentitu, A.D. 312. Some have ques- 
tioned its genuineness. An English trans- 
lation of this valuable treatise, with a long 
preface, waa published by Gilb. Burnet, 
1637, 18mo. Symponum; a juvenile per- 



formance, extant as the work of a ftbled 
SympoeiuM. The Carmen de Phcenice, is 
perhaps his. His lost works are, Grammat- 
icus ; ddoiifopuibv, a poetic account of his 
voyage to Nicomedia ; ad Asclepiadem libii 
ii. ; ad Probum Epistolarum libri iv. ; ad 
Severum Epistolarum libri ii. ; ad Demetria^ 
num Epistolarum Iibri ii. — See Jerome, de 
Viris Illustr., c. 80. Cwe, Historia Lit- 
terar. Lardner, Credibility, &c., vol. vii. 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. v., p. 220- 
262.— -Tr.] 

(33) The Benedictine monks of France^ 
published his woiks in 2 large folio volumes, 
[1686-1690.— ilm^ow waa the son of a 
proBtorian prefect of the same name, who 
was governor genersj of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. Alter a good education for civil life, 
he became an advocate, counsellor to Prolme 
his father^s successor, and at last governor 
of Liguria and Aemylia, resident at Milan. 
In the year 374, AuxetUius, bp. of Milan, 
died ; and the Arians and orthodox became 
tumultuous in the church, when met to elect 
a successor. Ambroee entered the church 
to quell the riot, and a little child happening 
to say ** Ambrose, bishop," the mob presently 
cried out, ** let him be tne bishop." — He was 
constrained to submit ; gave up all his prop- 
erty, and his wordly honours, waa baptized, 
and became a laborious and self-denying 
bishop. An irruption of barbarians in 377, 
obliged him to flee ; and he went to Illyri- 
cum, and thence to Rome. In the year 381, 
he presided in the council of Aquileia. In 
383, the emperor VaUfUinian sent him as 
smbiassador to Maximus the usurper in Gaul. 
Next came his contest with SymmachuSf 
prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding 
the pagan altar of Victory m that city. In 
386, he had much contention with the Arians 
of Milan. Afterwards he was sent on a 
second embassy to Maximus. Three years 
after, he debarred the emperor TTuodosius 
the Great from Chriatian ordinances, and 
required him to do penance, for the slaughter 
of the citizens of Thessalonica by his order. 
In 392, civil war obliged him to leave Milan 
for a time. He soon returned, but died A.D. 
397, aged 64 years. He was devout, ener- 
ffetic, orthodox, and a veiy useful bishop. 
His knowledge of theology was not great ; 
but he was able to read the Greek Aithers, and 
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undoubtedly merited the esteem of the Christian world, by various of his 
productions ; but at the same time, his bitterness towards those who dif. 
fered from him, his eagerness afler fame, his choleric and ungovernable 
temper, his unjust aspersions on good and innocent persons, his extrava. 
gant commendation of superstition and false piety, and other defects of 
character, have disgraced him not a little, in the view of those who are 
neither uncandid nor incompetent judges. Among his various writings, 
those which interpret the holy scriptures, and his epistleSf are the most 
valUable.(34) Augtistine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one whose fame 



oe knew the world. His writings were nu- 
■meious. On the Scriptures he wrote much, 
but nothing that is valuable. He wrote sev- 
eral treatises and discourses on monkery ; 
de Officiis, libri iii. ; de Mysteriis Liber ; 
de Sacramentis, libri v., which are ^eatly 
corrupted, if not altogether supposititious ; 
de Poenitentia, libri ii., also de Fide, or de 
Trinitate, libri v. ; and de Spiritu Sancto, 
Ubri iii. ; the two last were in |;reat meas- 
ure compilations from Greek fothers, and 
were addressed to the emperor Gratian. 
Several discourses and eulogies, and about 
90 epistles of his production are extant ; be- 
sides a great number of short sermons, scholia 
on the canonical epistles, and tracts of dif- 
ferent kinds, which are falsely ascribed to 
aim. — His life, written by Paulinus his 
private secretary, is stuffed with accounts 
of miracles and wonders, performed by him. 
See 0pp. Ambrosii, tom. ii.. Appendix, ed. 
Benedict. Cave, Historia Litterar. TilU- 
tnont, Memoires— -& THist. Eccles., tom. x., 
p. 78-306, T29, &c. G. Hermanty Vie de 
S. Ambroise, a Paris, 1678, 4to. Sckroeckh, 
Kirchensesch., vol. ziv., p. 148-332, and 
Jos. Muner^ Church History, cent, iv., ch. 
12-16, 18.— Tr.] 

(34) The defects of Jerome^ are learnedly 
exposed by Jo. U CUrc, in his Qusstiones 
Hieronymians, Amstelod., 1700, 12mo. His 
works have been published by the Benedic- 
tines, ed. Martianay, [Paris, 1693-1706], in 
five volumes folio. This edition was repub- 
lished, with considerable additions [and im- 
provements in the arrangement, the prefaces, 
and the explanatory notes], by VaUarnuSf 
Verona, [1734-43, xi. vols. fol. — Hieronif- 
mus Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon m 
Balmatia, was bom of Christian parents, 
about the year 331. His father, Eutebiiis, 

Sive him the best advantages for education. 
e was early sent to Rome, where he studied 
many years, and under the best masters. 
About the year 363, he was baptized, and 
left Home to travel for improvement in knowl- 
edge. He journeyed through Gaul, and re- 
sided a few years at Treves, where he be- 
came a monx, and devoured many books. 
On his return he spent some time at Aquileia^ 
where he formed a close friendship with 



Rufinus. In 378 he left A^ileia, and em- 
barked for Syria, in company with several 
friends, and carrying his own large collection 
of books. Landing in Thrace, he passed 
the Bosphorus, and travelled over land to 
Aniioch. Here his friend IimoceTUms died, 
and he himself was dangerously sick. After 
recovering, he was induced by a dream to 
renounce for ever the reading of the pagan 
classics. From ApoUijiaris the younger, he 
obtained farther instruction in biblical inter- 
pretation. In 374, he retired into the wil- 
derness eastward of Antioch ; and supported 
by his friends, he there spent about four 
years in the character of a learned hermit 
and author, yet held coirespondence with the 
world, and took part in the passing religious 
controversies. In 378 or 379, he returned 
to ArUiochf and was ordained a presbyter. 
The next year he visited Constantinople, to 
enjoy the instructions of Gregory Nazisnzen. 
Here he continued two or three years, formed 
a better acquainUnce with the Ureek fathers, 
and translated some of their works, in par- 
ticular, Eusebius* Chronicon, which he con- 
tinued down to A.D. 378, and Origen^s 
Homilies on Jeremiah. In 382, he accom* 
panied PauUnus and Epiphanius to Rome, 
respecting the contests in the church of An- 
tiocl^ Damasus, bishop of Rome, was much 
pleased with him, employed him occasionally 
as a private secretary, and prompted him to 
write on several biblical subjects, and at 
length, to undertake a correction of the vul- 
gar Latin Bible. Jerome likewise did much 
to promote monkeiy in Italy. But the ar- 
dour he kindled up, on this subject, among 
the Roman ladies, created him enemies 
among the other sex. He also gave offence 
to the cler^ of Rome, and thought it best 
to leave Italy in 385, and return to the East, 
with Paula and Eustochium her daughtei; 
wealthy Roman ladies, whom he had ren 
dered enthusiastic in regard to monastic in 
stitutions. He first went to Antioch, an^ 
thence to Jerusalem, where he and his ladier 
performed a winter's pilgrimage. In the 
spring of 386, they went to Alexandria, and 
thence to visit th^ Nitric monks. Return- 
ing the same year to Palestine, they took 
up their permanent residence at Bethlehem. 
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is spread throughout the Christian world. And he certainly possessed 
many and great excellences, a superior genius, a constant love and pur- 
suit of truth, admirable patience of labour, unquestionable piety, and acute- 
ness and discrimination by no means contemptible. But his power of judg. 
ing was not equally great ; and often the natural ardour of his, mind car- 
ried this excellent man farther, than his reason and distinct comprehen- 
sion could go. He has therefore afforded to many, much ground for con- 
troversy respecting his real sentiments, and to others, occasion to tax him 
with inconsistency, and with hastily throwing upon paper thoughts, which 
he had not himself duly considered.(d6) Optatus of Milevi, an African, has 

Here Paula erected four monuteries, three 
for nuns, tnd one for monks. In this last, 
Jerome passed the remainder of his days, in 
reading, composing books, and contending 
with all who presumed to differ from him, on 
any subject m which he took interest. He 
is said to have died on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 420, affed 90 years. — Jeronu was 
the best informed of all the Latin fathers, in 
sacred literature. The Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, were all familiar to him ; 
and he had a very extensive acquaintance 
with the best writers of both the Latin arid 
the Greek churches. He likewise possessed 
genius, industry, and literary enterprise, in 
DO ordinary degree. He was also acute and 
discriminating; but his vivid imagination, 
and his choleric temper which scorned all 
restraint, rendered bun one of the most 
cnustic and abusive controversial writers 



that ever pretended to be a Christian. When 
he has no antagonist, and sees no enemy, he 
is a charming writer ; yet enthusiastic, and 
often hasty and injudicious. The greater 
part of his works, and particularly his trans- 
lations and commentaries on the bible, were 
written while he resided at Bethlehem. As 

given to us in the Benedictine edition, in 
ve volumes; vol. i. contains his transla- 
tions of the whole Bible ; namely, the ca- 
nonical books of the O. T. from the He- 
brew ; also, Job, Psalms, Tobit, and Esther, 
translated from the Greek ; and the whole 
N. T., with copious notes, from the Greek. 
Vol. ii. contains some glossaries, and nu- 
merous tracts and letters on a variety of 
subjects in sacred literature. Vol. iii. con- 
tains his commentaries on al] the prophets. 
Vol. iv. contains his commentary on Mat- 
thew, and on the £pp. to the Gal., Ephes., 
Titus and Philemon ; and about 120 letters 
and essays, narrative, polemic, apologetic, 
dec. The vth. vol. contains only works 
&lsely ascribed to Jerome. See Cavet Histo* 
ria Litterar. TiUemontt M^moires — a THist. 
Eccles., torn, zii., p. 1-356. Martianay^ Vie 
de St. Jerdme, Paris, 1 706, ito. J. StiUifi^, 
ActaSanctor. Septembris, torn, viii., p. 418- 
688, Antw., 1 762, fol. Schroechh, Kirchen- 



sesch., vol. xi., p. 3-239. /. JftZn^, Church ' 
Hist., cent, iv., ch. 10.— TV.] 

(36) After the edition by the theoloffians 
of LouvairUi [Antwerp, 1677, z. vols, fol.], 
the Benedictine monks gave a neat and ac- 
curate edition of Auguttine'e work ; [Paris, 
1679-1700, zi. vols, fol] This was reprint- 
ed with enlaigements, in Holland, or, as the 
title says, at Antwerp^ under the eye of. Jo. 
le Clere, with the assumed name of Jo. Phe" 
repomiSf [1700-1703, zii. vols. foL, printed 
at AmeterdoM, It was also reprinted at 
Venice, 1729-1736.] But the Jesuits cen- 
sure many things in the Benedictine edition. 
[They think the editors leaned too much to- 
wards the JoMenisttf between whom and 
the Jesuits there was a long and violent con- 
troversy respecting the sentiments of Au- 
^tine. — Aureliu* Avjgustinue was bom 
Nov. 13, A.D. 364, at Tagaste, an obscure 
village in Numidia. His father Patridus^ 
was a pagan till near the close of life. His 
mother, Jlfonia, was eminently pious. He 
had a good school education in grammar and 
rhetonc ; but he would not study Greek. 
At 16, he came home, and lived idle and vi- 
cious. At 17, he was sent to Carthaffe, 
where he shone as the first scholar in uie 
rhetorical school. But he was dissipated, 
and became a Manichaean. He kept a mis- 
tress, who bore him a son when he was but 
18. This son, named Adeodatae, was well 
educated, became pious, was baptized at the 
same time with his father, at the age of 15, 
and died soon after. While a student at 
Carthage, Augv^tifie lost his &ther. By 
reading Cicerone Hortensius, he became en- 
amoured with philosophy ; and began to read 
the Bible, in search of it ; but he could not 
there find that sublime system of which Ci- 
cero had given him an ideal, and he threw 
aside the sacred volume. At the age of 20 
he had read and mastered nearly all the lib- 
eral sciences, as they were then taught. He 
now returned to Tagaste, and there opened 
a school for rhetoric. About the year 380, 
he again settled at Carthage, where he 
taught rhetoric about three years. During 
this period, his attachment to Manichaeisoi 
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obtained considerable reputation, by his handsomely written work on ffie 
Schism of the Donatisis,{Z^) PauUnus of Nola, has left us some epistles and 
poems, which are neither very bad nor very good (87) Rujinus, a presbyter 



diminished. He was restless, debauched, 
and unprincipled; yet was a fine scholar, and 

Suite popular. In 383 he went to Rome, and 
le next year to Milan^ in tfie character of a 
teacher of riietoiic. The eloquence of ulm- 
hroit drew him to attend public worship ; 
and under the discourses of that able and 
faithful preacher, Augustifu^s mind was 
gradually enlightened, and his conscience 
awakened. He had sharp and painful con- 
victions, and became altogether a new man. 
He was baptized A.D. 387^ set out for Af» 
xica the same year, buried his mother, stop- 
ped at Rome, and did not reach Africa till 
A.D. 388. He sold his es&te, and devoted 
the i^Tails to charitable purposes ; and for 
three years, lived as a recluse, with a few 
devout youns men ; and spent much time on 
scientific and metaphysical subjects. In the 
year 391, he went to Hippo regiiu, (now 
Bona in Algiers), where be was made a 
presbyter, and preached and laboured with 
ffreat success. Four years after, Valerius 
his aged bishop, who was a native Greek, 
and 1^0 felt the need of such an assistant 
as the now renowned presbyter of Hippo, 
caused him to be ordained his colleague bish- 
op. From A.D. 395 to A.D. 430, Augus- 
tine, as bishop of Hippo, was inde&tigable 
in preaching, writing, combating error and 
vice, and infusing ufe and spintnelity into 
the churches and clergy fir tnd near. He 
died on the 38th of Ausrost, A.D. 480, aged 
re years. See Ca/oe, Histor. litterar. Til- 
Umont, M^moires — ik THiet. Eccles., vol. 
ziif., ed. Paris, (it is omitted m the Brus- 
sels ed.) J. SHUmfr^ Acta Sanctor. Augus- 
ti, torn, vi., p. 213-460. Sekroeekh, Kircb- 
enges.,vol. xv., p. 219-530. JoB.MUner^s 
Church Hist., century v., ch. S-9 ; and es- 
pecially, Amgiuiiiii Confessionum libri ziii. ; 
written about A.D. 400, 0pp., torn, i., ed. 
Benedict. — ^The works of Augustine are so 
nomeiDus, that even their tiUes camvot be 
here enumerated. Volume Jirttf of the Ben- 
edictine edition, contains his Re(raetkm*t 
or corrections of his own works, in 2 books, 
written A.D. 426 ; his Confessunu, m 13 
books ; and 13 works composed before he 
was a presbyter, on scientific, moral, and 
polemic subjects. Vol. teeond contains 270 
epistles, vol. third contains 16 treatises 
on biblical questions and subjects. Vol. 
fourth contains his e^roosition of the Psalms. 
Vol. Jifih contains 394 of his popular ser- 
mons ; and 817 falsely ascribed to him. 
Vol. nxth contains 31 tracts on moral, mo* 
nutic, and practical subjects. Vol. seventh 



is occupied by his 22 books de CivikUe Dei, 
or history of the visible kingdom of God, 
from the cjreation, to the author's own times ; 
—a most learned work. Vols, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, contain his polemic woiks ; viz. 
vol. 8th, a^inst the Mamtheee, the Arians, 
the Antitrtmtariane, the Origenists, and the 
Jews ; vol. 9th, against the DonaHsU ; and 
vol. lOth, against'the Pe^'atM. The e2(r«- 
enth vol. contains his life, indices, dec— 
Tr.] 

(36) After the edition of Gab. AJhaspint'' 
us, [Paris, 1631 and 1679, foi], Lud, EIL 
du Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne, published 
the works of Optatus, with judicious illus- 
trations, [Paris, 1700, fol.— Of Optatus/ 
about all that is known, is stated by Jenme, 
de Viris lUustr., c. 110, namely; ''that fie 
was an African and bishop of Mdevi, who 
was on the side of the Catholics ; and that he 
wrote, during the reign of Valeniinian and 
Valens, (A.D. 364-375), six books agamst 
the slander of the Donatists ; in which he 
maintains that the wrong doing of the Dona^ 
tists is erroneously charged on us.*' — His 
work is entitled, Contra Parmenianum sec- 
tae Donatisticae apud Carthaginem episco- 
pum, de Sekismate Donatistarum, libri vii. 
It is a polemic work, in answer to a book 
published by Parmemanus; and contains 
much of the history of that schism, as well 
as of the arguments by which each party 
maintained its own principles, and defended 
its own conduct. — TV.] 

(37) The best edition of Paulinus, is that 
published by Jo. Bapt. U Brwi, Paris, 1685, 
4to, [in 2 volumes : which L. A. Muratori 
republished, with some additions, Verona, 
1736, fol. — Meropius Pontius Anieius Pau- 
linus, a Roman of patrician rank, was borq 
at Bourdeaux in France, A.D. 353. He 
first studied under the poet Decius Ausoni' 
us ; then went to Rome, became a popular 
advocate, and was made consul about the 
year 375. About 379, he commenced his 
travels or wanderings in Italy, Oaul, u)d 
Spain, accompanied oy his pious wife The* 
resia. During this period he formed ac- 
quaintance with St. Ambrose, St. Martin^ 
and many other eminent saints. He was 
baptized at Bourdeaux A.D. 391 ; and grad- 
ually parting with most of his large estate, 
which he bestowed in charity, he retired to 
Barcelona in Spain, where ne lived some 
years as a recluse or monk. In 393 he vrat 
ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. The 
next year he removed to Nola in Campania, 
where he had a small estate, near to tbs 
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of Aquileia, acquired fame by translating into Latin Tarious works of the 
Greeks, particularly of Origen ; by his bitter contests with Jerome ; and by 
some expositions of the holy scriptures. He would have held no contempt- 
ible rank among the Latin writers of this c^litury, had it not been his mis- 
fortune to have the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome for his adversary. (38) 



grave and the church of St. Felix ; at which 
numerous miracles were supposed to take 
place, and which of course was a great re- 
sort of the admirers of sacred relics and won- 
ders. Here Paulinus in the year 402, erect- 
ed an additional church, wmch he adorned 
with emblems of the Trinity and other reli- 

S'ous devices. In 409 he became bishop of 
ola, and remained in that office till his 
death in 431. He was esteemed one of the 
greatest saints ; and was undoubtedly very 
religious, though his piety was of a super- 
stitious cast. His writings consist of about 
60 letters to his friends, written with a pleas- 
ing simplicity of style, and exhibiting a true 
{>icture of his devout mind, yet containing 
ittle that is of much importance ; also 32 
Emetic effusions, of a similar character with 
s letters, 15 of which are in praise of St. 
Felix. He was highly esteemecl by his con- 
temporaries, and by the pious in after ages. 
For an account of him and his works, see 
Gennaditu^ de Viris lUustribus, c. 48, with 
the Notes of Fahricnu in his' Biblioth. Pa- 
tristica ; Lt Bruit, Vita Pavhni^ in his 0pp. 
Paulini ; Cave^ Hist Litterar. ; Sckroeckk, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. vii., p. 12S-132; 
Jos. Miner f Church Hist., century v., ch. 
13.— TV.] 

(38) Richard Simon, Critique de la Bib- 
liotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiast., par M . du 
Pin, tome i., p. 124, du:. A particular and 
full account is ffiven of him, and his reputa- 
tion is defended^ by Jutttu FonUurinus, His- 
toria Litteraria Aquileiensis, lib. v., p. 149. 
[See also P. Th. CacdaH^ Dissertatio His- 
tories de Vita, Fide, du:. Rufim^ subjoined 
to his edition of Rufinus* Hist. Eccl. ; and 
De RubeiSf Dissertt. de Tyrannio Rufino 
Presbytcro, dtc, Venice, 1764, 4to. — Gen- 
nadiuMf de Viris lUustr., c. 17. Schroeekhf 
Kirchenffesch., vol. x., p. 112-133. Cave, 
Histor. Litter. — Rujbuu TVaniw, or Ty- 
rannitu, was probably bom at Concordia, 
near Aquileia, about A.D. 330. After liv- 
ing several years in a monastery at Aquileia, 
and forming acquaintance with Jerome, he 
was baptiz^ there in 371. Soon after, the 
fame of the Oriental monks led him to visit 
them. Landing at Alexandria, he became 
acquainted with a rich Roman ladvi named 
Melania, who was as great an admirer of 
monkery as himself. She became his pa- 
tron, supported him, and travelled with him, 
through the remainder of his life. During 



his six years' re^dence m Egypt, he ^ent 
some time among the monks in the Nitiic 
vrildemess, and also heard lectures from 
the famous Didymue of Alexandria. About 
the year 378, he and Melania removed to 
Jerusalem, where they spent many yean. 
Melania occupied a nunnery, in which she 
supported a considerable number of devoat 
^)sters. Rufinue resided with other monks, 
in cells about the Mount of Olives; was 
much respected, often visited by pilcrims, 
and lived in the greatest intimacy witn Je- 
rome, who then resided at Bethlehem. About 
the year 390, he was ordained a presbyter* 
by John bishop of Jerusalem ; and soon after^ 
the quarrel between him and Jerome, re 
specting Origen^e orthodoxy, commenced 
In the year 397, that controversy seemed tc 
subside ; and shortly after, Rufaiue and Me- 
lania removed to Ilome. Here his publica 
tions concerning Ori^n, rekindled the quar 
rel with Jerome ; and both Origen and Ra 
finuM were pronounced in the wrong by Anas- 
tasius the Roman pontiff. In the year 399,. 
Rufinus removed to Aquileia; where he 
roent several years in translating works of 
Origen, and writing apologies for him and 
for himself. At length, after Alarie and his 
Goths began to lay waste all Italy, Rufinus 
and Melmia set out for Palestine, and sot 
as far as Sicily, where Rufinus closed his 
life A.D. 410. — Rufinus was a man of re- 
spectable talents, of coosiderable learnings a 
handsome writer, and a very diligent scholar. 
His orthodo]^ and his piety ou^t never to 
have been called in question. The abusive 
treatment he received from Jerome, vrill ac- 
count for the irritation of his feelings at 
times, withsut supposing him destitute of 
grace. — His work which is most fre^^uently 
quoted in modem times, is his ecclesiastical 
histoiy. The first nine Books are a free 
translation of the ten Books of Eusehms, 
with considerable omissions in the latter part, 
and some additions in the first seven Books. 
The /too last Books, (the 10th and 11th), 
are a continuation by Rufinus. This woik 
has been very severely censured ; but of late, 
it is held to be of some value. The first 
good edition of it was, by P. 7%. Cacciari, 
Rome, 1740, 2 vols. 4to.->Besides this, Ru- 
finus wrote Vitae Patrum, or a history of 
the eastern monks ; often published, and cf 
about the same value as the other works of 
the kind ; also an exposition of the Creed ; 
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For an account of PhiJa8trius,{3d) Dama8U8,(^0) Juvencu8^(Al) and 
other writers of less note, the reader is referred to those who professedly 
treat of all the Christian writers. I will, however, just mention SuIpiUus 
Severusy a Gaul, the best historian of that age ;(42) and PrudenduSf a 
Spcoiiard, and a poet of considerable merit. (48) 



the best that has reached tis, from so early an 
age : — two Apologies for Origen^ and a 
translation of Pamphtflus^ Apolqgy for him : 
— two defences of lumself against Jerome ; 
one of which is lost : — Commentaries on 76 
of the Psalms, and on Hosea, Joel, and 
Amos, if they are genuine. — He translated 
the works of Josephus ; the Recognitions of 
Clement ; various Commentaries of Origen^ 
and his iv. Books de Principiis; several 
woiks of BanL the Great, of Urcgory Nazi- 
anzen, Anatolius and Etagrvu. — ^An im- 
perfect collection of his works was published 
by De la Barren Paris, 1580, fol. A much 
better edition in 2 vols, fol., was commenced 
at Verona, by Domin. Vallarsi, of which the 
first vol. appeared in 1745. — TV.] 

(39) [Philaitriue, or Philaster, bishop of 
Brescia in the north of Italy, A.D. 379-387. 
While a presbyter, h^ is said to have trav- 
elled nearly all over the Roman empire, 
combating and endeavouring to convert er- 
rorists of eveiy sort, and especially Arians. 
At Milan he was severely handled bv Aux- 
entms the Arian bishop. Ambrose^ the suc- 
cessor of Auxentios, showed him kindness, 
and ordained him bishop of Brescia. His 
praises are told by Gauaeniius^ his immedi- 
ate successor in the see of Brescia. His 
only work is, de Haeresibus Tiber, in 160 
chapters. It enumerates more heresies than 
any of the other ancient works ; but no one 
considers it an acpurate and able work. 
PhUastrius was doubtless a pious and a 
well-m«anine man ; but he was incompetent 
to the task he undertook. See Cave, His- 
toria Litterar., and Sckroeckk, Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. ix., p. 362-384. The work is 
extant in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv., p. 701, 
and ed. Hehnstadt, 1611, 4to, and hy J. A, 
FabriemSf Hamb., 1721, 8vo, and among 
the collected Works of the early bishops of 
Brescia, Brixiae, 1738, fol.— TV.] 

(40) iDamasiUt bishop of Rome A.D. 
366-384, is said to have been of Spanish 
extract, but his father was a presbyter of 
Rome, and he was probably bom there about 
the year 305. On the death of Felix, A.D. 
366, there was great competition for the 
episcopal chair ; and two bishops were cho- 
sen and ordained, namely, Damasua and 
Urevnus or Uraiermu. Much confusion and 
even bloodshed followed. But the party of 
Damasus finally triumphed. Damasiu was 
active in putting down Arianism in the 



West; and bemsr requested, he aided the 
eastern churches m healins their divisions. 
For these purposes he held several councils, 
and wrote several letters, some of which are 
extant. Two synodic epistles and a con- 
fession of faith are preserved by Theodoretf 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 22, and 1. v., c.'lO, 
11. An epistle to Paidinus bishop of An- 
tioch, and about 40 epitaphs, inscriptions, 
epigrams, dtc., are also extant. His book 
de Virginitate is lost. Several spurious 
epistles, as well asHhe Liber Pontificalis, oi 
Brief History of the Popes, are falsely as- 
cribed to hmi. The best edition of his 
works is that by A. M. Merenda, Rome, 
1754, fol. See Jerome, de Viris lUustr., c. 
103. Cave, Histor. Litterar. Bower, Lives 
of the Popes, vol. i., p. 179-233, cd. 2d^ 
Lond., 1749. Merenda, in his ed. of the 
works of Damasus, and Schroeckk, Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. viii., p. 107-122.— TV.] 

(41) iCaiv* Vettiiu Aquilinus Juveneus, 
Nearly all that ia known of the man, is told 
by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 84. He says : 
*' Juveneus, of noble extract, a Spaniard, and 
a presbyter, composed four booxs, in which 
the four (Gospels are put into hexameter 
verse, almost verbatim ; also some poems in 
the same measure, relating to the order of 
the sacraments. He flourished under the 
emperor Constantine." The four books of 
Evangelical History are of the nature of an 
impenect Harmony of the Gospels, on the 
basis of Matthew. Juveneus possessed con- 
siderable poetic genius, and understood ver- 
sification veiy well. His lines are flowmg 
and easy; but he was more solicitous to 
give the history, truly, and as nearly as pos- 
sible in the language of the Bible, than to 
decorate the narrative by flights of fancy and 
poetic imagery. The best edition is that of 
Erh, Reuseh, Francf. and Leips., 1710, 8vo. 
The other poems mentioned by Jerome, are 
lost. But in the Nova CoUectio vett. Mon- 
umentorum, tom. ix., p. 15, dtc, by Edw. 
Martene, Paris, 1724-33, there is a poetic 
version of the book of Genesis, which bears 
the name of Juvevicus. See Cave, Historia 
liitterar., and Schroeckk, Kirchengesch., vol. 
v., p. 262-266.— TV.] 

(42) [SulpiHus Severus was bom in Aqui- 
tain Gaul, of noble extract, and brought up 
xknder Phabadius bishop oiAgen in Guienne. 
In his youth he studied eloquence, and after- 
wards became an advocate, and married a 
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lady of consular rank. Subsequently he be- fine. 



came a monk under SL Martm, and a pre*- 
byter at Primalum, a village between Nar- 
bonne and Toulouse. He was intimate with 
St. Martin of Tours, Pauiimu of Nola, and 
Jerome. In his old affe, Gennadius tells us, 
he was entangled by the metaphysics of the 
Pelagians ; but recovering himself, he ever 
after kept silence. He is supposed to hare 
died about A.D. 430, far advanced in Ufe. 
His style is chaste and neat, much beyond 
the age m which he lived : whence he has 
been called the ChristiMn Sallust, His best 
work is a Chacch History, {Histaria Socta), 
in two books, from the creation to A.D. 400. 
It is a condensed narrative, in a very classic 
s^le, and composed with some ability and 
* fidelity. Besides this, he wrote the Life of 

St. Martin ; three epistles conceming him ; 
and three dialogues on the miracles of the 
Oriental monks, and on those of St. Martin. 
Several epistles of his are lost. To him 
PauHnus of Nola addressed 14 epistles^ 
which are still extant. His works have been 
often printed. The last edition, perhaps, is 
. that of G. Momius, Lugd. Bat., 1647, 4lo ; 
<3***»» ^KM often reprinted, 8vo. See Gennadiue, de 
X,?^^' eX Viris Illustr., c. 19. Ca»e, Historia Litte- 

~^^^ '^' (43) iAurelnu Pruienthu Clemens, of 
V^^> • 5P*™» "^^ ^^ A-^- ^*® J ^"* whether at 

Tanraflona, Callahona, or Sarsffossa, is not 
settled. In his youth he studii^ ek>qnence, 
and afterwards managed canses and filled 
civil oflSces, as an unprincipled man. He 
was openly vicious, ana he served some time 
in the army. At length, when turned of 60, 
he became thouffhtful, his whole character 
was changed, and he devoted himself to wri- 
ting moral and religious poetry. In the year 
405, he wrote K<F»fffiepivuv, or IS Latin 
hymns, adapted to our daily devotions. His 
other poems are, tvxofMxia, or the conflict 
between virtuous and vicious passions ; irepi 
fefdvinf, or fourteen elegies on various mar- 
tyrs ; &iTo&iQGiCi or on the divine nature, in 
opposition to pagans and heretics ; djuapTiye- 
viia, or the origin of sin ; two Books against 
Symmachus, and the wovship of idols ; and, 
(if it be genuine), dir^oxalov, m a ieseert, 
taken from the Old and New Testaments ; 
some write it diirrvxovt the Diptye at tut if 
samts in the Old and New Testamenta. 
His commentary on the Hexaemeron is lost. 
Prudentius was somethinff of a poet ; but 
has been greatly overrated by man^ . His 
diction is not pure, nor his versification cor- 
rect, and his thoughts are often flat prose, 
and drag along to excessive length. A good 
critic has observed, that he was a better 
Christian than poet. Tot he has many 
agreeable passages, and some that are really 



He also serves to illustrate the histoiY 
and the religious views of the age in which 
he lived. His collected works were pub- 
lished, by Weitzen, Hanov., 1613, 8vo ; with 
notes by HeinsitUt Amstelod., 1667, 12mo; 
and in usum Delphini, Paris, 1687, 4to. — See 
Gennadius, de Viris Illustr., c. 13. Cave, 
Hist. Litterar. Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., 
vol. vii., p. 100-123. 

The Latin writers of mferior note, omitted 
by Dr. Mosheim, are the following. 

Anastasia, a noble Roman lady, the wife 
of PtMius, and a martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution A.D. 808. Two letters address- 
ed firom her prison to Chryscgomis, a con- 
fessor, are extant under her name. See Sui' 
das, in voce ;^pvao7'OFOc. 

Theonas, a bishop, but when is not known. 
An excellent letter of his, addressed to Im- 
dan the emperor's chamberlain, is extant in 
Dacherii Aadit. ad Spicileg., torn, xi., or the 
new ed., torn, iii., p. 297. It is supposed to 
have been written about A.D. 806. But 
whether the present Latin is the original, or 
only a translation, is uncertain. See Case, 
Histor. Litterar., voL i., p. 172, 173. 

Rheticius, bishop 9f AtUun in France. 
He was in high esteem daring the reign of 
Constantiite i and wrote a commentary on 
the Canticles, and a msi volume agMBSt 
the Novatians ; both of which are lost." ^« 
rome, de Viris lUustr., e. 82. 

Danatus, an African bishop, from whom 
the Donatist faction took its name. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, (de Viris Illustr., c. 93), he 
wrote many tracts in support of his sect ; 
and likewise a book on the Holy Spirit, which 
accorded with Arian views. None of his 
works are extant. He was expelled from 
Carthage A.D. 356. . 

Jtdiru, bishop of Rom^ A.D. 337-352, a 
strenuous opposer of the Arians, ai«i a pa- 
tron of Atihinasius. Two of his epistles are 
extant, one addressed to the Oriental bishops, 
and the other to the Alexandrians, in favour 
of Athuuisius. Both are preserved in the 
works oi Athanasius, and Uie latter also by 
Socrates, Hist. Eecl, lib. ii., c. 22. See 
Caise, Histor. litterar., and Bower, lives of 
the Popes. 

Juiius Firmicus Matemus, probably was 
first a. pagan, and then a Christian. He 
wrote a book on the falsehood of the pagan 
religions, addressed to the emperon Can- 
stantius and Constans, which has been often 
printed. There are extant, likewise, eight 
books on astronomies or mathematica, which 
bear his name. 

Fortwnatianus, bom in Africa, and for 
many yean bishop of AquUeia in Italy. Af- 
ter contending long and strenuously sgainst 
the Arians, he joined with them in 35^ and 
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became as active against the orthodox. He 
wrote commeDtariea on the Gospels: but 
nothing of his remains. 

VitSHuMf an Afiricsn Donatist, who flonr- 
iahed about A.D. 344. He wrote on the 
world's hatred to the servants of God; 
against the pagans; against the Catholics 
as traditors; and some other tracts. See 
GennadnUf de Vine Ilhistr., e. 4. Notlung 
of his remains. 

Macrobiiu of Africa. As a Catholic pres- 
byter, he wrote a book addressed to confes- 
sors and viigins ; afterwards, as a Donatist 
bishop resident at Rome, he composed the 
martyrdom of Maximianus and Isaac, two 
Donatists. A large fragment of the last, is 
extant in MabUlon^ Analect., tom. ir. He 
flourished A.D. 344. 

lAbernu, bishop of Rome, A.D. 352-366. 
He had a warm discussion with the emperor 
Cfmstantiu9, in the year 355, at Milan, re- 
meeting the persecution of the orthodox by 
the Anans ; for his opposition to whom, he 
was banished. During bis exile, he relapsed, 
signed an Arian cre^ ; and was restored, 
ATD. 358. His dial(^e with the emperor 
at Milan, is exUnt, in fheodcrtt. Hist. Eccl., 
1. ii., c. 16 ; and 16 of his epistles aro collect- 
ed in the Acta Concilior., tom. ii , col. 743. 

Eusebht* VerceUenaiSf was a native of 
Sardinia, and first a lector at Rome, then 
bishop of Veredli in the north of Italy, and 
flourished A.D. 354. For his vigorous op- 
position to the Arian cause, he was banished 
m 355, first to Scythopolis in Syria, thence 
to Cappadocia, and afterwards to Thebais 
in Egypt. Under Julian he regained his 
liberty, travelled extensively in the eastern 
provinces, was at several councils, and re- 
tuminff to Italy, died A.D. 371. He trans- 
lated the commentary on the Psalms by£u- 
sebnu Ccsariensis, into Latin ; but it is lost ; 
and wrote four letters which are still extant. 
A manuscript of the four evangelists, accord- 
ing to the old Italic version, vmtten with his 
own hand, is preserved in the archives of 
the church of Yercelli, and was published by 
J, i4. /nh, Milan, 1748. 

Lucifer CaraliianM, a bishop in Sardi- 
nia, contemporary with Etuebnu VereelUn" 
sis, and his companion in exile. He was 
founder of the sect called Lucifmanty who 
held no communion with Arians, or even 
with such as had been Arians. Lucifer waa 
a man of violent passions, and bold even to 
rashness. He aadressed two indecorously 
written books to the emperor Constantiut ; 
and wrote likewise, On apoetate Princes; 
On honing no intereourte with hereties ; On 
Bhowingno indulgence to offenders osrainBt 
God; That Ufe is to be sacrificed for iks 
Son of God ; and a short EvistU to fToren- 

VoL.!.— Kk 



ttii#. These were published, Paris, 1668, 
8vo, ai^d in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv., p. 
181 ; but the best ed. is by Joh. Dominic 
and Jo. Coleiit Venice, 1778, fol. 

HilariuSf a native of Sardinia, deacon at 
Rome, and associated with Eusebius Ver- 
cell, and Lucifer Caralit. in an embassy to 
Consiantiusy and by him sent with them mto 
exile. He became a Luciferian. To him 
aro attributed — ^though without sufficient 
proof— the Questions on the Old and New 
Testaments, printed among the works of 
Augustine, vol. iv., and the Commentaries 
on the Epistles of Paul, published among 
the works of Ambrose. 

PhoebadiuSf bishop of Agen in the south 
of France, from at least 359-39S. He was 
famous, in connexion with the three pre- 
ceding, in the Arian contests in the West. 
His ^k against the Arians, it still extant 
in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv., p. 300, ed. 
Paris, 1580 ; and by Casp. Barth, Francf., 
1633, 8vo. 

ZenOf bishop of Verona, who flourished 
about A.D. 390. To him are ascribed 90 
sennons on various texts and subjects, which 
were compiled from Basil, Hilary, and oth- 
ers. They are in the Biblioth. JPatr., tom. 
iii., p. 359. 

Fahius Marius Victorinus, of African 
birth, was a distinguished pagan rhetorician 
at Rome, who became a convert to Christi- 
anity about the middle of this century, and 
died about A.D. 370. While a pagan he 
wrote or translated several treatises on phi- 
losophy, grammar, and rhetoric; most ot 
which are lost. After his convenion, he 
vnote, on the holy Trinity ; against the Ari- 
ans, iv. books ; to Justin the Manichaean ; 
(against the Manichaean principle of two first 
causes) ; on the commencement of the day ; 
(whether it be at evemnff, or in the. morn- 
ing) ; on the ^neration of the divine Word ; 
against Candidus the Arian ; three hvmns ; 
(on embracing the homoousian faith); a 
Poem on the seven Maccabees ; and Com- 
mentaries on some of Paul's epistles ; which 
were never published. His style is intricate, 
obscure, and inelegant. Most of what he 
wrote after his conversion, is extant in the 
Biblioth. Patrum, tom. iv , p. 293. See Js- 
rome, de Viris Illustr., c. 101, with the Notes 
of J. A. FaJbricius, 

Candidus, an Arian, who flourished about 
A.D. 364. He composed a book on the di 
vine generation, addressed to F. M. VicUh 
rinus, which, with the answer of Victorinus^ 
was publiahed by Andr, JRitinuSy (3othae, 
1656. 

Padanus, bishop of Baroelona in Spain, 
who flourished about the year 370, and died 
before A.D. 390. He vrrote a book called 
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Ckmct, wincli is Xoti; ^ko three bpistlea 
■gaiaet the N^vatiftbs ; tti Exhortilion te 
penitoiiee ; «nd a titect on -B«ptiMn, addretv- 
ed to catechameDt : aU of which were ^^ 
liahed, Paria, 1688, 4to, Rome, 1664, fol., 
Biblioth. Patium, torn, iv., and eiitt beltc*, 
in Atguhre, CoUecCio Mas. OonoiL Hiipan.) 
torn, iiw, p. 70, dee. 

Anicia FtJeoma Prda, a noble lad^ «f 
Rome, diatinffuished lor her rank, her piety, 
and her benelceiice. She floarithed about 
A.D. 370. After the death of her huabaad, 
ihe loat Bioat of her property by the incursicn 
of the Gothe, and fell into the hakida ofilk- 
ricj who cairied her to Aftka, where ihe 
died in the firat part of the fifth oefltar^. 
Her Oento Yii^fihaniis de reboi divinia, ie 
extant in the Bib. Patr., torn, v., p. 12ia, and 
Cologne, 1601, 8to, and HaUe, 1719, 8vo. 

Fau$iimu, a presbyter among the Lvci^ 
fenans at Rome, Aoarished A.D. 804. He 
wrote a petition to the emperors VaUntiman, 
TheodoiiuM, and Arcadhu ; to whioh is pre- 
fixed a conlession of faith ; and subjoined is, 
Che Reacript of T^WaiontM. He aJao wrote 
a book on the Trinity, sgainst the Arians. 
His works are in the Bib. Patrum, torn, t., 
p. 673, and were printed, Oxford, 1678, Syo. 

Sirienu, bishop of Rome A.IX 885-3$^. 
is the earliest RoaAan pontiff whose Deerstal 
Epistles are alk>wed to be genuine. Five of 
his Epistles are m the Acta Conoilior., torn. 
ii.> but the 4th, which is addressed to the 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. 
See Schrcukht Kirchenflesoh., vol. viii., p. 
183-188 ; and BotMr, Lires of the Popes, 
▼ol. i., p. 888-377. 

Xiadwa CUinu was a ^laniah bishop, per- 
bapa of Merida, and Aouriehed A.D. 885. 
He was aonspicaous aa an an)oser of the 
Priicillfanista ; Buffered banishment; and 
wrote an ApologeUcum, which is lost; a 
book against Vtnmundnu^ an Arian deacon ; 
Bzplanation of some difficult paasagea of 
scnptore ; and other tracta against heresies : 
all of which are extant in t£a Biblioth. Pa- 
iMm, torn. ▼., p. 786. 



€raKiaUiu9, bishop of Brescia in uenb ein 
Italy, (a different penon from G mmientmt ^ 
a contemponury Donatiat biafaop of Tamng«» 
da in AfiKa), was traveUing in the Aaiatic 
pvoyincea, when he wasele<Sed suooesaar so 
PkUdstriuM biahop of Brescia, and waa coaa- 
peUed to return and accept the office. He 
iwought with him from the East, relies el 
abotti 40 saints ; and served the chnreh till 
A.D. 410, or, as some say, till 487. He 
wrote 16 discourses or trsctoen vaiiona sub- 
jects; slso. On the unjuat ateward; On the 
text, My Father ia greater than I ; and ^ 
Life of PhUastrins : all pubUahed, PMftv., 
1780, 4te. 

Aurdim, biahop of Caiths^ A.D. 890* 
496, was a man of much ufloence, and 
wrote, A.D. 419, a circular Epiatle on the 
eondemnation of Pebagmt and CoeJssfiaa ; 
which, with the letter of the emperor Hom^^ 
rim* to him, on the same subject, is in Bt^ 
rmnu, Annala, A.D. 419, t. t., p. 456, and 
in the Concilior. Collect^ tom. ii., col. 1609. 

TtdbofKiw, or Tydbimit, flooriahed A.Dl 
390. He was a learned, moderate Doo» 
tist; and wrote vii. Rules for inteniretiqg 
scripture, (extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. Ti., p. 49) ; iii. Books on intestine war ; 
Explanation of divers causes ; and a CoBa> 
mentary on the Apocalypse. Some have 
suppoted, the 18 Lectures on the Apoca* 
lypse, printed among the works of Augualine^ 
to be thia Commentary of Tiekmtmt. Sea 
GttmtLinUf de Viris Illustr., c. 18. Angut* 
Itfi6, de Doctrina Christiana, 1. iii., c. 80 ; 
and Schroeckkf Kircfaengeach., vol. zL, p. 
874-^8. 

Peiilia$uu, a leading Donatiat bishop ia 
Numidia, flourished aI). 899. He wrote, 
de uno Baptisno ; and a circular Epiatle to 
his psrty : to both which AtigwHne wrote 
formal answers. His woAb are loat 

FaiwfMa, a Manichaean bishop in Africa, 
flouriahed A.D. 400. He wrote a book 
against the orthodox faith ; which AugusHM 
miotea entire, and rafutea at large, in 88 
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^ 1. State of Tkeologieal Learning.-— 4 9^ Increase of Superatition.—- 4 9. Hence mnu * 
nerable Piooa Ptauds. — ^ 4. Inteipretera of the Sacied Volume. — 4 6* Mode of ex- 
plaining the Chriatian Doctrinea. — { 6. Doctrinal Writers. — ^ 7. State of Controver'> 
eiai T^logy. — 4 8. Disingenuous Methods of Disputing.—^ 9. The principal Dispn- 
tanta.— 4 10. Practical Theology.— <> U. Faulte of the Moral Writers.— ^ 12. The 
Number of Mystics increased, and their Doctrines established. — ^ 13, 14. Monkish So- 
fties.— ^ 15. Dilferant Orders of Monks. — ^ 16. Two pernicious Moral Doctrines. 
— § 17. Lives and Morals of Christians. — 4 18. Controversy with Meletiaas. — \ 19. 
The Eustathian Troubles.— 4 20. The Luciferians. — ^ 21. The Aerian Controversy.-r 
4 22. Jovinianus. — ^ 23. Controversies relating to Origeo. — f 24. Their Extension. 
— 4 25, Controreny respecting his Writings. 

4 1. That the elementary principles of the Christiaja religion were 
preserved entire and inviolate, in most churches, is fiertain : but it is 
equally certain, that they were very often unskilfully and confusedly ex- 
plained and defended. This is manifest from the discussions concerning 
Ihe thjree perjMWs in the Godhead, among those who approved the decis- 
ions oi the council of Nice. There is so little clearness and discriminiu 
don in these discussions, that they se^n to rend the one God into three 
Gods* Moreover those idle fictions, which a regard for the Platonic phi. 
loflophy and ibr the prevailing opinions of the day had induced most theo* 
logians to emhrace even before the times of CanstanUnef were now in va* 
rious ways confirmed, extended, and embellished. Hence it is that we 
fioe, on every side, evident traces of excessive veneration for departed 
aaints, of a purifying fire for souls when separated from the body, of the 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of images and reUcs, and of many 
other opinions, which in process of time almost banished the true religion, 
or at least very much obscured find corrupted it. 

§ 2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a long train of superstitious ob* 
servanoes, which originated partly firom opinions inoonwderately em. 
braeed, partly from a preposterous disposition to adopt profane rites and 
combine them with Christian worship, and partly from the natural predi. 
lection of mankind in general for a splendid and ostentatious religion. At 
first, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tonibs 
of the martyrs ; as if, thence men could bear away the radical principles 
of holiness^ and eertain hopes of salvation.(l) Next, from Palestine and 

<I) See Gregory Nyuen, Qntio ad eos signal for these religious kmrxim. At least, 

qui HiewsolyiMm adeont, Opn., torn, iii., it is stated tnr SccraUs, Hist. Eccl, 1. i., c. 

p. fi68. Hurom^tma, Ejk xui., ad Paoli- 17, and by Theodaret, H. £., lib. i., c. 18, 

num, de institut. Monachi, 0pp., torn, i., p. that she was instroeted by a dream to go to 

6& Ja. Gothcfridj ad Codicem Theodos., Jerusalem, and that she wished to find the 

torn, vi., p. 65, &c. Pettr Weg^eling, Diss, mve of CArtK; that she actually did find 

de^oaosais peregiinaL Hieroeolymit., prefixed tnree crosses, with a si^^enoription ; that 

10 the Itinenueium Bmdigalense ; among the t»e <tf them instantly euiwi a dying woman, 

Vetera JRosianar. HiBecaria, p. 697. — [Ac/- and was therefore concluded to be the cross 

sua, ihe mother of Comtarihiie the Great, of Ckritt. She gave a part of it to the city 

seems to have been the ficat who gave the of Jeruaalem ; via evA the other part to the 
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from places venerated for their sanctity, portions of dust or of earth wero 
brought ; as if they were the most powerAil protection against the assaults 
of evil spirits; and these were nought and sold everywhere at great 
prices. (2) Further, the public supplications by which the pagans were 
accustomed to appease their gods, were borrowed from them, and were 
celebrated in many places with great pomp. To the temples, to water 
consecrated in due form, and to the images of holy men, the same efficacy 
was ascribed and the same privileges assigned as had been attributed to 
the pagan temples, statues and lustrations before the advent of Christ. 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and statues did not exist. And 
shameful as it may appear, it is beyond all doubt, that the worship of the 
martyrs, — ^with no bad intentions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, — ^was modelled by degrees into conformity widi Uie wor- 
ship which the pagans had in former times paid to their gods. (3) From 
these specimens the intelligent reader will be able to conceive, how much 
injury resulted to Christianity from the peace and repose procured by 
Constantine and from an indiscreet eagerness to allure the pagans to em- 
brace this religion. But the plan of this work will not admit of long, de- 
tails respecting such enormities. 

§ 3. This unenlightened piety of the common people opened a wide 
door to the endless frauds of persons who were base enough to take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance and errors of others disingenuously to advance 
their own interests. Rumours were artfully disseminated of prodigies 
and wonders to be seen in certain edifices and places, (a trick before this 
time practised by the pagan priests), whereby the infatuated populace 
were drawn together, and the stupidity and ignorance of those who looked 
upon everything new and unusual as a miracle, were often wretchedly 
imposed upon. (4) Graves of saints and martyrs were supposed to be 
where they were not ;(5) the list of saints was enriched with fictitious 
names ; and even robbers were converted into martyrs. (6) Some buried 
blood-stained bones in retired places, and then gave out that they had been 
informed in a dream, that the corpse of some friend of God was there in- 
terred. (7) Many, especially of the monks, travelled through the difierent 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried on a traffic in fictitious relics, 
but also deceived the eyes of the multitude with ludicrous combats with 
evil spirits.(8) It would require a volume to detail the various imposi- 
tions which were, for the most part successfully, practised by artful knaves, 
after genuine piety and true religion were compelled to resign their do- 
minion in great measure to superstition. 

emperor, who encased it in hie own statue, naetim, $ 56, p. 196, du:, Jo. U Clerc, m 

and regarded it as the PeUladium of his new his Append. Augustiniana, p. 492, 650, 575. 
city ; and that the people used to assemhle (5) Concilium Carthagin. t. Canon 14, 

around this statue with wax candles. See tom. i. Conciliorum, p. 968, ed. Haidoin. 
/. Anir. Schmidt, Problem, de crucis Do- (6) Sulpiliiu S^omet, de Vito S. Mudni, 

minicae per Helenam Constantini Imp. ma- C14). 6. 
trem inventione, Helmst., 1724.— 5cA/.] (7) AugusHne, Sermo 818, ^ 1, 0pp., torn. 

(2) Attguttimy de Civitate Dei, I. xxii , t., p. 886, ed. Antwerp. 

c. 8, ^ 6. and many others. (8) See Ja. Gothofred, ad Codicem The- 

(3) This is sho¥m at length, by U. de odos., tom. iii., p. 172. Auputme, de 



Beau9obre, Histoire du Manicheisme, tom. opere Monachorum, cap. 28, f 36, 6pp., 
ii., p. 642, &c. tom. Ti., p. 364. Jerome, Epistola ad Ri»- 

(4) Henry DoiweWs DisMitat ii., in Ire* ticum, 0pp., torn, i., p. 45. 
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^ 4. Many laboured earnestly^ few successfully, on the sacred volume. 
Jerome^ a man of great industry and not unskilful in the languages, made 
« new Latin translation of all the sacred books ; which was more lucid, 
and considerably better than any of the numerous old Latin ver8ious.(9) 
He also took much pains to set forth a more correct edition of the Greek 
version by the Seventy : and the same thing, we are told, was undertaken 
hy EweHuSf AthanasiuSy and EuihaUus»{lQ) The expositors of scrip- 
ture form a long list ; among whom the most distinguished are Jerome^ 
Hilaryj EuseUuSj Diodorua of Tarsus, Rufinus^ Ephraim Syrus, Theodo^ 
rus of Heraclea, Chrysostom, Athatumusy and Didj^nuu. Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of interpreters. Rttfinus, indeed, The- 
cdarus of Heraclea, DiodoruSf and a few others, followed the literal sense 
of scripture :(11) the rest, after the example of Origen their guide, search 
for recondite meanings ; and accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
understood language of the Bible, to speak of sacred mysteries and a Chris- 
tian life.(12) Augustine and Tychonius, wished to establish rules for in- 
terpretation ; but neither of them had ability to do it.(13) 

§ 5. The doctors, who were distinguished for their learning, explained 
the sacred doctrines after the manner of Origen, (on whom they all fixed 
their eye), in accordance with the principles of that philosophy which 
they learned in their youth at school, namely, the Platonic philosophy as 
corrected by Origen* Those who wish to get a full insight into this sub- 
ject, may examine Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augustine 



(9) See Ja. Firan, Buddeiu^ Itagoge ad 
Theologiam, torn, ii., p. 1382, <S&c.— [That 
there were many Latin versions extant in the 
fourth century, is Tery clearly stated by Aw- 
gUMtine, de Dclctrina Christiana, 1. ii., c. 11. 
Of these, (as Augustine tells us, loc. cit), 
<me was called {iSda) the Italic. Bat it has 
become usual to apply this designation to 
erery ancient Latin version, which was not 
amended by Jerome ; and this has given oc- 
casion to many mistakes. See Mosheimy de 
Reb. Ghristianor. ante Const. M., p. 225- 
329. Jerome mentions a version, which he 
calls (Vulgata) the vulgar^ and which coun- 
sellor MtchaeUt takes to be that used at 
Rome in the days of Jerome. These trans- 
lations, in respect to their diction, were nei- 
ther classical nor tolerable ; yet they may be 
of use to those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the Latin language in its full- 
est extent. They contain an immense num- 
1)er of Hebraisms, or rather Syriasms ; which 
leads to the conjecture, that their authors 
were in great measure Jews. These ver- 
sions fell into great disorder, in which no 
two copies were alike; because different 
translations were in fact blended together, 
the expressions of one evangelist were trans- 
ferred into the narrative of another, and many 
fflosses were incorporated into the text. This 
induced the Roman bishop Damasut to com- 
mit the improving of these ancient versions to 
Jerome, who undertook the business in the 



year 884. He erased the false and incor- 
rect readings, and improved the translations, 
which came into his hands very faulty, uni- 
forml3r guiding himself by the original text. 
This improvM version of Jerome is, a few 
alterations excepted, that Vulgate which is 
held in so high estimation by the Catholic 
church. The really new translation of the 
Bible by Jerome, was published from manu- 
scripts, by the Benedictine monks Jo. Mar' 
Hanay and Ant. Pouget, Puris, 1693, under 
the title : Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi divina 
Bibliotheca, hac tonus inedita. Their Pro- 
le^mena are worth reading. See Rich. 
Stmonf Histoire critique des Versions da 
nouveau Test, cap. 7-12, and MiehaeUs, 
Introduction to the N. T.—Schl.] 

(10) Jo. Frick, de Canone Novi TesU- 
menti, p. 180. 

(11) Rich. Stman, Critique de la Biblio- 
theque des Auteurs Ecclesiast., par M. du 
Pin, torn, i., p. 51, 90, 129, and tom. iv., p. 
335, &c., and Histoire critique des princi- 
paux Commentateurs du N. T., cap. vi., 
&c., p. 88, &c. 

(12) See Gregory Nazianzen, Carmen de 
se ipso; in Ja. ToUiit Insignib. Itineris 
Italici, p. 27, 57. He very much commends 
this method. 

(13) Augiutiney in hisvi. Books de Doc- 
tiina (Christiana ; Tyehonma, in his vii. Rules 
of Interpretation ; which are extant in the 
Biblioth. Patrum maxima, torn, vi., p. 48. 
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among the Latins ; who were regarded in the subeequent ages as the only 
• attems worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, next to Origm^ the 
parents and supporters of philosophic or scholastic theology. They were 
both admirers of PlatOf and held as certain all his decisions which were 
not absolutely repugnant to the truths of Christianity ; and proceeding 
upon these as their first principles, they drew from them many and very 
subtile conclusions. Yet there was another class of theologians, which 
daily increased in number ; namely, that of men who supposed the knowl. 
edge of divine things was to be acquired, not by reasoning about them, 
but by conUintpJationf and by recalling the mind from its converse wiih ex- 
teraal objects to a concentration on itself. These are commonly caUed 
mjfstics. That these abounded, appears from several considerations, and 
particularly from the numerous herds of monks who were spread nearly 
all over the Christian world , and frt)m the works of Dionynttt, (that Co. 
ryphaeus of the mystics), which were produced^ it seems, in this age, and 
by some one of this class. 

§ 6. Among the writings of this age, in which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are stated and explained, the first place is justiy due to tiie cate- 
chetical Discourses of Cifrilf bishop of Jerusalem. For those who would 
persuade us, that these Discourses were the production of a subsequent 
a? e, are so blinded by zeal for a party, as not to discern the truth.(14) 
Many would also here place the Divine Institutions of Laeiantms; but im. 
properly, because these Institutes were designed rather to confute those 
who still adhered to pohrtheism, than to unfold the truths taught by in^i- 
ration. The System of Doctrine addressed to the clergy and isufy, which 
Is ascribed to AthanasiuSf appears to have been the production of a later 

Sre.(15) There are however, in the works of AthanasiuSf Chrysostontj the 
regorieSf and others, as now extant, many passages from which we may 
learn how the best informed men of this age handled the leading tc^ics 
of the Christian religion. On the Trimiym particular, we have the twelve 
Books of Hilary of Poictiers. The Ancoratus of Epiphamus explains the 
doctrine concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit. On haptisnij we have the 
work of PaciamuSf addressed to catechumens ; and a work of Chrysos^ 
torn, on the same subject, in two Books. The works of Jeromej Angus* 
line, and others, which were designed to impart correct views on reli- 
gious subjects, and to confute the opposers of the truth, are here omitted* 
§ 7. Prom the disputes with those who were regarded as opposed to 
divine truth, the ancient simplicity had nearly taken its flight ; and in 
place of it, dialectical subtilties and quibbles, invectives, and other disin: 
genuous artifices had succeeded, more becoming the patrcHis, than the op. 
posers of error. Censures of this habit, by men of eminence, are still ex- 
tant.(16) I pass in silence those rhetorical figures and fiourishes, by 
which many endeavoured to parry the weapons oi their adversaries, and 
to involve in obscurity the question under discussion ; likewise the incli- 
nation to excite odium against their antagonists, so common to many ; 
and the disregard of proper arrangement and of persjHCuity, and other 

(14) See Jo. Fecht, Comment, de origine (16) Methodiut, cited hy Efiphmmu^ 
Mia9an]miiihoaoremSattctorom,p.404,&c. Heresis 64, Opp.» tome i., page 563: 

(15) [It is not 80 much a treatise on dog- Gregory Naaanzea, in many places: and 
maticsi as one on morals, containing rales of others. 

life, especially for monk8..-iSc&^.} 
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babtts which were no better in tiieir d]i9CUsaioxvs« Yet so &r were some^ 
vriters of this oeotury from diaguiung these fiiults,, that they rather claimed 
praise lor them. It most be owned, however* that their antagoiust^ made 
use of the same weapons. 

§ 8* With the ancient form of discusaioQ^ oew 4^urc6s of i^rgument 
were in this age eombined. For the truth of doptrines was proved by the 
number of martyrs who had believed 8o» by prodigies* and by the cox^<^ 
sions of devils, that is, of persons in whose bodieei some demon was sup. 
posed to reside. The discerning cannot but 8ee» that all proofii drawo 
from such sources are very &Uacious, and very conveiueot ibi dishonest 
men who would practise imposition. And I gfeatly fear* that most of 
those who at thia time resorted to such proofed notwithstanding they were 
grave and eminent men, may be justly charged with tte dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deceptioB. Amhrofet in controversy with the Arians, bringa 
forward persons possessed with devils, who, when the relics o( Gervatiim 
and Protasiu* are produced, are constrained to cry out» that the doctrine 
of the Nicene council concerning three persons in the Godhead, is true 
and divine, and the doctrine of the Arians &lse and peroicious. This 
testimony of the prince of darkness^ Ambrow regarda as proof altogether 
unexceptionable. But the Arians openly ridiculed the prodigy and main^ 
tained, that Amhrow had bribed these infemals to bear testimony in hist 
ihvour.(17) And many, I am aware, will be more inclined to beUeve the 
Arians, than to ^ve credit to Amhrow ; notwithstanding he is enrolled 
among saints, and thei^ among heretics.(18) 

§ 9. Besides ApoUinaris, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others, who confuted the emperor Jtdian ; the adherents to idolatry were 
vigorously and successfully encountered by LaetofttmSf by Athonanm, by 
Julius Firmieus Matemusy by the younger ApoUinariSf whose books against 
Porphyry are unhappily lost, by Augustinef in his twen^itwo Books on 
the City of God, and in his three lost Books against the pagans, and above 
all, by EuseUus of CsBsarea, in his Evangelical Preparation, and in his 
book against Hieroclet, Attempts to convert the Jews were made by Eu^ 
sehius of Emessa, by Biodorm of Tarsus, and by ChrysosUmj in his si^ 
Books still extant. Against all the heresies, E^am Syru8,(19) James 
of Nisibis, THdymus^ and AitdmixiU took up the pen. So did Efipiktmus^ 
in his exteasive work on the heresies, which he denominated Panarium : 
and Gregory Nazianzen, more oonciseiy, in his Oration on the Faith« 
The short works of Au^u^dw and FhUaairhai rather enumerate the here# 
sies, than confute them. 

^10. The state of moral or practical theology would have been very 
flourishing, if the progress of any branch of knowledge could be meas- 
ured by the number of the writers on it ; for very many laboured to per- 
fect and inculcate practical religion. Among the Orientals, the efforts of 
James of Nisibis, or as some say, of Sartf^a,(20) and Ejikraim S3rrus, 

(17) An^bro9€, Epist. nil, p. 878, &o. (1») See Jdw. &m. Anmwn, Biblioth. 
PcM/tmw, de Vita Ambrotu, p. 81. Orient. ClemcQt. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 118, 

(18) See Jo. U Citrc, Appendix Auffo«- 1S6« &c. From his extracts, it appears that 
tiniana, p. 376. More ezamplee of this kind Ephrainii though a pious n^, was not a 
might be mentioned. See Gregcru Nyssen, dexterous polemic. 

de VitaGiegorii Neo^e8arienai8,Opp.,tom. (30) Jo$, Sim. Jisseman^ in his Bibliotli. 
ii., p. 977, 978. Suljntms Severus, Hiato- Orient., &c., torn, i., p. 17, thinks, that the 
via Sacra, L ii^ c* 38, p. 861. writings ascribed to James of Nitihis^ should 
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were very considerable in this department. What we meet with respecti 
ing the life and duties of a Christian, in the writings of BtuU the Great, 
Gregory Nyssen, Ckrysosiomy Amhrosey Attgustinej and others, can neither 
be altogether approved, nor wholly condemned. Many give the prefer- 
ence to the three Books of AnArose, on the duties of ministers of the 
church, which are written after the manner of Cicero : and they certainly 
deserve commendation, so far as the intentions of the writer and the ele- 
gance of his thoughts are concerned ; but they contain many things, which 
may be justly censured. Perhaps, before all others who wrote on practi- 
cal piety, the preference is due to Macariusy the Egyptian monk ;(21) 
from whom, after deducting some superstitious notions, and what savours 
too much of Origenism, we may collect a beautiful picture of real piety. 

§ 11. About all the writers in this department, are defective in the fol- 
lowing respects. First, they pay no regard to method and a just arrange- 
ment of their thoughts on the subject they attempt to explain. They rare- 
ly define, and never divide their subject, but pour out promiscuously what- 
ever comes up in their pious but not very clear and correct minds. In 
the next place, they either neglect to trace the duties of men back to their 
sources and to their first principles, or they derive them from precepts 
and doctrines which are either manifestly false or not well ascertained. 
Lastly, when they come to the proof of their positions, most of them do not 
resort to the law of Grod for arguments to enforce duty and put down vice, 
but to airy fancies, to frigid allegories, and fine spun subtilties, better 
suited to tickle the imagination than to awaken and overpower the con- 
science. 

§ 12. But still their works are far more tolerable, than that combina. 
tion of the precepts of Christ with the precepts of PhxtOi (or rather with 
those of the Alexandrine philosophers the followers of Ammonius Saecas\ 
and that twofold kind of piety, the one more perfect and complete, and 
the other less so, which almost all now embraced. How very much these 
views of religion had gained ground, may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of recondite and m3rsterious knowledge of 
divine things, wholly different from the common knowledge of the vulgar, 
ventured in this century to carry out their views and reduce them to a 
regular system. For it is most probable, that it was among the Greeks of 
this century, (though some think it was earlier, and some that it was later), 
lived that fanatic, who assumed the name and the character of Dumysius 
the Areopagite, the disciple of St Paul; and who under the cover of this 
shield gave laws and instructions to those that wished to become separated 
from the world and to bring back the soul — ^that sundered particle of the 
divine nature — to its pristine state by contemplation.(22) As soon as the 

nther be ascribed to a peraon of Samga. Judiciom de acriptia Dionjaii, 0pp., torn. 

But in hia addenda, p. 558, be modifiea hia ii., pt i., p. 563. Matur, Veisi de la Croze^ 

opinion in aome measure. » in hia Hiatoire do Chriatianiame d*£thiopie, 

(21) See the Acta Sanctorum, Januarii, p. 10, &c., endeavours to prove that Syvte- 
tom. L, p. 1005. [See the brief account #tW, a celebrated philosopher and bishop in 
of him and |^ writinga, in note (28), p. 246, Egypt, of the fifth century, waa the author of 
supra. — Tr^ the Dionyaian writinga ; and that he designed 

(22) Thoae who have written concerning by them to aupport the doctrine of but one 
thia deceiver, are enumerated by Jo. Fran, nature in Chriat. But he uses feeble argi>- 
Buddeu$t laagoge ad Theologian, I. ii., c. mente. Nor are thoae more substantial, by 
!▼., ^ 6, p. 602, &c. See alao Jo. Launoit which Jo. Phil. BaratUr (in hia Bias, sob* 
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' writings of this man spread among the Greeks and Syrians, and especially 
among the solitaries and monks^ it is not easy to describe, how much dark- 
ness jcame over the minds of many, and what an accession of numbers was 
made to those who maintained that converse with God is to be had by mor- 
tifying the senses, withdrawing the thoughts from all external objects, sub- 
duing the body with hunger and hardships, and fixing the attention on God 
and eternal things, in a kind of holy indolence, 

§ 13. The truth of these remarks is evinced, by that vast multitude of 
monks and sacred virgins who, as soon as peace was given to the Chris- 
tians, spread themselves with astonishing rapidity over the whole Chris- 
tian world. Many persons of this description had long been known among 
the Christians, living as solitaries, in the deserts of Egypt But AnUm^ 
was the first who, in the year 805, collected them into an associated com- 
munity in E^pt, and regulated their mode of living by fixed rules.(2d) 
His disciple HUarionj the next year, undertook the same thing in Pales- 
tine and Syria. About the same time, Aanes or EugeniuSf with his asso- 
ciates Gaddana and Ax^^ introduced this mode of life into Mesopotamia 
and the neighbouring countries. (24) These were imitated by many others, 
with so much success, that in a short time ail the East swarmed with per- 
sons who, abandoning the occupations and conveniences of life and all in- 
tercourse with society, pined away amid various hardships, hunger and 
sufl^rings, in order to attain to a more close communion with God and the 
angels. The Christian church would have remained free from these nu- 
merous tortures of the mind and body, had not that great and fescinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gained credence among Christians, that 
to attain to happiness and communion with Grod, the soul must be freed 
from the influence of the body, and for this purpose, the body must be sub- 
dued. 

§ 14. This austere discipline passed from the East into the West, and 
first into Italy and the adjacent islands, though it is uncertain who conveyed 
it thither.(25) Afterwards, SU Martin^ the celebrated bishop of Tours, 

joined to his book de euccessione Romanor. eleven epistles. These, with the comment- 

£piBcop., p. 286), endeavours to prove, that 

iMonysms of Alexandria was the tme author 

of those writings. — [The real author of these 

works is whoUy unknown. That he was 

not Dionyshu the AreopagiU, mentioned 

Acts xvii., 34, as he pretends to be, and was 

generally believed to be, from the sixth cen- 

tuiy on to the fifteenth, is certain. That he 

was a Greek who lived some time in the 

fourth century, is generally admitted ; thoufl;h 

some place him a century later. That he 

was Apollinaru senior, or Junior, of Laodi- 

cea, several have laboured to evince ; but 

without much success. He was orthodox, 

S'ous, and certainly not destitute of talent, 
is works consist of single Books, on the 
C<elestial Hierarchy, or the invisible world, 
the church above ; on the Ecclesiastical Hi- 
erarchy, or the visible church of God on the 
earth, its order, worship, and ordinances; 
on the Divine Names, or the designations 
of God in the Scriptures ; on Mystical Th»- 

y, or on the perfections of God ; and 
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aries of some of the later Grreek theologians, 
and 'notes by the modems, were printed 
Gr. and Lat., Antwerp, 1634, and Paris, 
1644, 2 vols. fol. See Cave, Historia Lit* 
terar. Dailli, de Scriptis Dionysii Areopa- ■ 
ffitae, Genevae, 1666, 4to. Bp. PeanoHf 
Yindiciae Ignatianae, p. i., c. 10. — TV.] 

(83) Antony and his regulations are treat- 
ed of in the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17, Jan- 
uarii, torn, ii., p. 107. 

(24) See Jos. Sim. Aueman, Bibliotb. 
Orient. Clement. Vaticana, tom. iii., pt ii., 
p. 48, dec. 

(25) The majority follow Borontiit, mam- 
taining that it was St. Athanasnu who, about 
the year 340, transplanted the monastic in- 
stitution from Egypt into Italy, and erected 
the first monastery at Rome. See Jlfo^t^on, 
Pnefatio ad Acta Sanctor. Old. Benedict., 
tom. i., p. ix., dec. But Lud. Ant. Muratori 
opposes this opinion, and contends that the 
ftrst European monastery was built at Milan. 
Antiq. Italicar. medii aevi, tom. v., p. 364. 
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erected some monasteries in Gaul ; and hk example and his diflcourses pro^. 
.duced sueh eagerness to enl»race a monastic lifi^ that two thousand m^ika 
are said t» have assembled together at his fuDer8d.(26) From thence this 
mode of life gradually extended over the other countries of Burc^. l*hofle 
studious of such matters however, must know, that there has always been 
a wide difference. between die m<Mika of the West and those of the East; 
and that the former could never be brought to bear the severe rules, to 
which the latter voluntarily submitted. For our part of the world is not 
so filled with persons who are by nature austere, morose, deliriousy and 
£uiatical, as those Oriental regions are ; nor will our bocfiea endure diat 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment, wMch those will which were 
bom under a dry and burning atmosphere. It was therefore rather the 
name and the riiadow of that solitary life which ilnft^tqf and others institu- 
ted in the East, than the thing itself, which was brought into the cooatxies 
of Europe.(27) 

§ 15. l^ese monks(28) were not aU of the same kind ; for firstt they 
were divided into CoenoHies and' EremHes* Tiie former Ihed and ate to- 
gether in the same house, and were associated under a leader and head^ 
whom they called FatkeTf or in the Egyptian tongue, AhboU{29) The Lit- 

A^in, Ju$i. FofUinamUt in his Historia edacity, and goea on to say : "I perc ei TO 
T •.. — A .„ii„-___ _ ..K #„ — i_^-:__ ij^j jj^ refoia rather to the Oriental monks, 

ihaa to the oeeidental ; Uu edacity ia the 
Greeks [and OrieBtala] is gluttony ; in tic 
Gauls it i* nature.** Immediately, there- 
fore, on the introduction of the monastic in- 
stitutioH into Europe, the occidental monks 
dtfiered widely from the Oriental in their 
customs aod mode of living, and were taxed 
by them with voraciousness and ffluttony. 

(28) [The word tiumk^ Qiovaxo^', from fUh 
v6Cecv, to Ztoea£(me)i first ocenrs in the fourth 
century ; and has seme siniiarifey with a*- 
cUie [ocKfrvTt from ^Mcecj, le praetiie, to ex- 
ercise.] At least, the nwnMs were also call- 
ed ascetics; though aU ascetics were not 
monks: for the name ascetic denotes a 
Christian who devotes himself to severe re- 
ligious exercises, and particularly to absti- 
nence and fasting. Such ascetics have al- 
ways existed among Christians ; but these 
were not always vumks. The word ascelk 
is a generic term ; the word vwnk denotes 
a species under that genus. This is con- 
ceded by the Catholics, Valesius (notes on 
Euseb-r Hist. Kccles., 1. xi., c. 17, and da 
Martyr. Palaest., c. 11), and by Fagi, Crit- 
ica in Annal. Baronii, ad ann. 02, ^ 4, tom. 
i., p. 48. — The males among the monks 
were called Nonni, and the females Nownat, 
See Jerome^ Ep. 18, ad Eustoch., 0pp., torn. 
iv., pt. ii., p. 34, ed. Martianay. Erasmus 
derives the term nonnus from the Egyptian 
language : Gerh. Jo. Vossius derives it from 
the Hebrew p^, a son ; de Vitiis Sermo- 

nis, 1. i., c. 6, p. 9, L ii., c. 13, de Orig. 
Iddol., 1. i., c. »4.— &W.) 

(29) [The cotmbiies demed thoir bbbm 



Litterar. Aquileiene., p. 156, &a., maintains 
that the fint society of monks waa collected 
at Aquileia. None of these writers adduces 
unexceptionable proof. The first convent of 
fit<n# was erecteo at Verona, near the close 
of this century, and by Zeno the bishop of 
Verona ; if we may give credit to the biotk- 
era BalUrini, in their Diss, ii ad Zeivmem 
Veronens., p. 116, &c. 

(26) See SuipUius Ssverw, de Vita Mar- 
tini, cap. X., p. 17, ed. Veron., where the 
mode of life adopted by these Martinian 
monks is particularly described. See aleo 
the Histoire Utteraire de la France, torn, i., 
pt. ii., p. 42, and others. 

(27) This difference between the Offental 
and the occidental monks, as to their mode 
of fiving, and the cause of it, an pleaaantly 
noticed b^ SulfiHus Ssmtus, Dial, i de 
Vita Martini, c. 9, p. 65, ed. Verona. SuU 
pittuSf one of the mterlocutorB, havinff de- 
scribed the dry and sparing diet of the Egyp- 
tian monks, turned to his GalKc firiend, and 
said: "How would you like a bunch of 
herbs and half a loaf, as a dinner for five 
men ?" The Gaul, reddening a little on be- 
inff so rallied, replied : " You are at your 
old piactiee, Suipitius, for you neglect no 
opportunity that oeeura, to tax na [Gallic 
Bionks] with voracity. But it ia croel in 
Tou, to reouifo us Gauls to live in the man- 

, ner of angels. — But let that Cyrenian [monk] 
content himself with such a dinner, since it 
is his necessity or nature to go hungry. — 
Wot as I have often told you, are Gauls." 
In the same dialogue, cap. 4> p. 69, 70, he 
taxes Jerome with accoaing the monka of 
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ter, the Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life, in certain parts of the conn* 
try, dwelling in hovels among the wild heast8.(90) Still more austere than 
the Eremites, were those who were called Anduniies* These lived in 
desert places, with no kind of shelter ; fed on roots and plants f and had 
no fixed residence, but lodged wherever night overtook them, so that visit- 
ers might not know where to find them.(81) The kst class of monks 
were the VagratUSj called by the Egyptians Sarahaitaet who roamed about 
the provinces, and from city to city, and got their living without labour, by 
pretended miracles, by trafficking in relics, and by other impositions. (3d) 
Among the Coenobites, many were vicious and profligate ; but not so many 
as among the SarabedUSf most of whom were knaves and villains. Of the 
Eremitesy the greater part were delirious &natics, who were not in their 
right mind.(3d) All these monks were hitherto Jaymeuy or separate fixnn 
the clerical order, and under the care and protection of the bi^ops. But 
many of them were now admitted into the rank of clergymen^ even by the 
command of the emperors ; and so great was their reputation fi>r sanctity, 
that biahcms were often chosen firom among thenL(d4) 

^ 16* To these defects in the moral system of the age, must be added 
two principal errors now wellni^ mjl>licly adopted, and from which af- 
terwards immense evils resulted* The first was, that to deceive and Ue^ 
is a virtuef when religion can be promoted by it. The other was, that er* 
TOTS in TeUgUmj when maintained and adhered to after proper admonition, 
ought to l^ visited with penalties and punishments. The first of these 



from iKOLvoStovl coenobiumy {icotvSc 0ioc\ a 
IiAbitation in which several monks lived to- 
gether. The ancients £scriminated between 
a coenobium and a monattery. The latter 
was the residence of proper and solitary 
monks ^ the former, of sssociated monks, 
who li?ed together in a society. The hab- 
itation of a single, solitary monk, might be 
called a monastery, but not a coenobium. 
See CdssiamUj Collat. zviii., e. 10, 0pp., 
p. 525, and comoare Jerome, £p. 96, ad 
Kusticum monacnum, 0pp., tom., iy., pt. 
ii., p. 775, and Gregory*Saz.r Orat. xxi., 
Opp., tom. i., p. 884. — The mtnt also had 
their presidents, who were catted Mothers. 
See Jerome, Ep. 20, Opp., tom. iv., pt. ii., 
p. 51. See also Bikgham, Origioea i^cle- 
siast., vol. iiiv, p. 63. — Schl-I 

(30) [From a passage in the beginning of 
the Historia Lansiaca of Pt^ladius, it may 
be inferred, that in the most ancient times, 
the eremiUs and the anchorites were the 
same ; for he speaks of the avaxapVTuv ruv 
Iv ry kp^fiCfi. Bat subsequently, a distinc- 
tion was made between them. — Schl. The 
terms monks, eremites, and anchorites or an- 
aehorites, were at firsts all used as synony- 
mous ; and were applied indiscriminately to 
those Egyptian ascetics, who Lvax^^prioav re- 
tired from the world, and lived solitaiy fio- 
vaxoi (from fiovo^, alone) in the tcildemess 
iv rf ipnMVi ^o' ti^e ^^^ ^^ practising {iur- 
Kstv) their religious exercises without inter- 



ruption. The words ascetic and monk eon- 
tinued to be generic ; and were applied to 
all, who devoted themselves to a religious 
life, and subjected themselves to strict rules 
of Uvin^. The other terms acquired move 
appropnate significations, mhen the monks 
b«came distributed into various classes ok 
sorts.— Tr.] 

(31) See Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. de 
Yita Martini, c. ix., p. 80, dee., ed. Verona. 
^Wben several anehorites lived in the same 
wilderness, only a little separated from each 
other, they were collectively called a Laura, 
See Evagrius, Historia Eccles., 1. i., c. 21, 
and Valosius, note on the passage. See 
also Watch's Hiat. Eccles. N. T., p. 1670. 

(32) [Concerning the Sarabaites, see Jo. 
Cassianus, Collat. zviii., c. 7, Opp., p. 731, 
&e., and the notes of Gazaetts, there. — TV.] 

(83) On the vices of the monks of this 
century, see Sulpitius Seperus, Dial, i de 
Yita Martini, cap. iv., p. 60, 70, cap. xiv.» 
p. 88, where he chastises in particular, the 
pride of those who coveted the honours of 
clergymen. Dial, ii., e. viii., p. 112 ; Dial, 
iii., c. XV., p. 144, 145 ; ake the Censultatio 
Apollonii et Zachaei, published by Im. 
Dachery, in Spicileg., tom. i., 1. iii., c. 3, p. 
35, dec. 

(34) See Ja. Gothofred, on the Codex 
Theodos., torn. vL, pt. i., p. 70, 106, ed. 
Ritter. 
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principles had been approved in the preceding centuries ; and it is almoet 
incredible, what a mass of the most insipid &bles, and what a host of pious 
fidsehoods have, through all the centuries, grown out of it, to the great 
detriment of true religion. If some inquisitive person were to examine the 
conduct and the writings of the greatest and most pious teachers of this cen- 
tury, I fear, he would find about all of them infected with this leprosy. I 
cannot except 'Ambrose^ nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor Gregory Naz., nor 
Jerome* A!nd perhaps it was this same fiiult that led Sulpitius Severus^ 
who was in other respects no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many 
miracles to St. Martin. The other principle, from the very time when 
Constantine gave peace and security to the Christians, was approved by 
many ; and in the conflicts with the PriscillianistB and Donatists, it was 
corroborated by examples, and unequivocally sanctioned by the authority 
of Augustine, and transmitted down to succeeding ages, 

§ 17. If we look at the lives and morals of Christians, we shall find, 
as heretofore, that good men were conuningled with bad ; yet the number 
of the bad began gradually to increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no more to fear from enemies 
without, when the character of most bishops was tarnished with arro- 
gance, luxury, effeminacy, animosity, resentments, and other defects ; when 
Uie lower clergy neglected their proper duties, and were more attentive to 
idle controversies, than to the promotion of piety and the instruction of the 
people ; when vast numbers were induced, not by a rational conviction, but 
by the fear of punishment and the hope of worldly advantage to enrol 
themselves as Christians ; how can it surprise us, that on all sides the vi- 
cious appeared a host, and the pious, a little band almost overpowered by 
them ? Against the flagitious and those guilty of heinous offences, the 
same rules for penance were prescribed, as before the reign of Constan- 
tine. But as the times continually waxed worse and worse, the more hon- 
ourable and powerful could sin with impunity, and only the poor and the 
unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

§ 18. This century was firuitful in controversies among Christians ; for 
as is common with mankind, external peace made room for internal dis. 
cords and contentions. We shall here mention the more considerable 
ones, which did not give rise to obstinate heresies. In Egypt, soon after 
the century began or about the year 306, commenced the long-continued 
schism, which from the author of it was called the Meletian controversy. 
Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, deposed MeleUus the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais. The cause is involved in uncertainty. The friends of Peter 
represent MeleUus as one who had sacrificed to the gods, and had com- 
mitted other crimes.(35) Others say, he was guilty of no offence, but that 
of excessive severity against the lapsed.(36) Mehtius disregarded the 
sentence of Peter, and not only continued to exercise the functions of his 
office, but assumed to himself the power of consecrating presbyters ; a 
right which, according to established usage in Eg3rpt, belonged exclusively 
to the bishop of Alexandria. The partisans of this energetic and elo- 
quent man were numerous, and at length not a few of the monks espoused 

(S5) AthanatiuM, Apologia secunda, 0pp., note on Epbhan., torn, ii., p. 274 ; and Sam. 

torn, i., p. 777, dec. Ba#9u^«, £xercitatio de Rebus sacris contis 

• (36) EpphaniuSf Haeres. kviii., 0pp., Baronium, p. 306, dec. 
torn, i., p. 716, dec. See Dion, Petamus, 
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his cause. The Nicene council attempted in vain to heal this breach. 
The Meletians on the contrary, whose chief aim was to oppose the au. 
thority claimed by the bishop of Alexandria, afterwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, namely the Arians. Thus a contest which at first 
related only to the limits of the Alexandrine bishop's powers, became, 
through the influence of heated passions, a controversy respecting an ar- 
ticle of faith. The Meletian party was still existing in the fifth cen- 
tury.(37) 



(87) [Two widely different accounto of the 
origin and cense of the Meletian schism have 
leached ns. The one is from the pen of 
Aihtmanuaf their aTOwed foe ; the other is 
fiom Epiphanhu, the historian of the early 
beresies. The Romish writers prefer the 
statement of Athanasias ; bat the most learn- 
ed Protestant writers of late, ffenerallj follow 
Epiphanius. (See Wakh, Itistorie der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. iv., p. 36&-410. Henke, Kir- 
chengeach., vol i., p. 196, dtc. Sckroeckh, 
Kirchenffesch., vol. v., p. 266-273. Nean^ 
der, Kircnenffesch.,Tol. li., pt. i., p. 463-471, 
and Gieteler^g Text-book, tranalated by Gun- 

ningham, yol. i., p. 166.) The statement of tbe church till the end of the persecntion, 
Atfumatnu, (Apolog. ad Imperat. Constanti- and afterwards if they appearea worthy, to 
num, 0pp., tom. i., p. 777, ed. Colon., 1686), be admitted 
is as follows: Peter, a bishop among us before 
the persecution, ahd an acknowledged martyr 
in it, dnosed tn a common conncU of Insh- 
ops an Egyptian bishop edUed Meletius, v>ho 
stood cotmcted of many crimes, and especially 
of sacrificing to idols. Meletius did not ap- 
peal to anther council, nor endeaoour to 
purge himself before Peter's successors, but 
created a schism, and his followers^ instead 
of being called Christians, are called Mele- 
tians to this daif. He at once began to utter 
'-roaches agasnst the bishops, and first he 
vuUed Peter, then his successor AekH- 



emors of the country. When they had been 
long in custody, and several had suffered 
martyrdom, while others had yielded to their 
fears and saved themselves by sacrificing to 
idols, these principal bishops were continued 
in prison, being reserved for the last victims. 
The lapsed, some of whom were soldiers and 
others clergymen of different orders, became 
anxious for reconciliation to the church ; and 
they besought the confessors who were still 
in prison to interpose their authority. Disa- 
greement and warm debate arose amonff 
Siese confessors. Meletius and others helcT 
that the lapsed ought to be excluded from 
the church till the end of i 



reproachi 
auumnia 

Us, and after him Alexander ; andhedidthis 
toith craftiness after the example of Absalom, 
that bu calumniating the innocent he might 
hide the shame of Us own deposition. Such 
is the invective of their. avowed adversary. 
(^ the contraxT Epiphanius, who spent sev- 
eral years in l^^nrpt, some of them probably 
in thp lifetime oniileletius, and certainly iidiile 
the schism excited ^reat attention, and who 
passed the rest of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of Egypt, and had constant communica- 
tion with it, gives us a fiill and apparently 
very candid history of the schism, v^ch is 
too long to be transcribed, but which is sub- 
stantially as follows. (Hsr. 68, 0pp., tom. 
i., p. 716, seq., ed. Petav. (^lon.) During 
the persecution under Diocletian and Maxim- 
ian, Peter the ardibp. of Alexandria, add Jtfe- 
letius an eminent bp. in Thebais, (who rank- 
ed next to Peter in the archiepiscopate, and 
under him managed ecclesiastical a&irs), 
and many others, were imprisoned by the gov- 



to penances pro|)ortionate to 
their offences. But Peter maintained that 
it was not advisable to wait for the end of 
the persecution, and that the repentant should 
at once be admitted to suitable penances and 
so be restored. Both parties snowed them- 
selves to be influenced by laudable motives ; 
the one by love of the truth and religious 
zeal, the other by compassion and sympathy. 
At length, Peter finding his compassionate 
measurea balked by the excessive zeal of 
Meletius and the others, hung out his man- 
tle in the midst of the prison for a standard, 
and made proclamation, that such as agreed 
with him snould assemble around it, and Uiat 
such as sffreed with Meletius should repair 
to him. Hereupon the mass of the bishops, 
monks, and presbyters gathered around Me- 
letius, and <mly a very few ^reiraired to the 
standard of Peter. From tlus time the two 
parties worshipped separately, and the schism 
became complete in the priaon. (This was 
in the year 306, according to Baronius, An- 
lules, ann. 806, n. 44 ; or in the year 301, 
according to Pagi, Critica Baron., ann. 306, 
n. 29.) Peter afterwards suffered martyr- 
dom ; but Meletius and others were trans- 
ported from place to place, sometimes shut 
up in the mines, and sometimes banished to 
distant regiona; and everywhere Meletius 
spread his principles, ordained bishops, pres- 
Wters, ana deacons, and erected separate 
churches, his followers having no communion 
with the Others. Peter's successors retained 
the ancient churches, which were called the 
churchea of the Catholics, while the new 
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§ 10. Not long after Melethuy one Euttathnu excited great commo. 
tioos in Armeniay P(Mitus» and the neighbouring countries, fldod was there- 



cHurches erected hy the Meletitni bore the 
title of the msrtyrs* churches. — ^According 
to this account of the ori^ of the echkni, 
the only crime of MdeSut was, that he 
erected aepante chuxchea, and ordahied biah- 
ops and curates over them, not subject to the 
abp. of Alexandria and not holding commun* 
ion with the Catholics. Nor is any other 
crime allesed against him by the council of 
Nice which oenaaved him, nor by the four 
bishops and martyrs (Hesyehiua, Pachomiua, 
Theodoras, and Phileas), who remonatiated 
with him for his conduct. (See their letter 
m Maffd Osservazioni Letterarie, torn, iii^ 
Verona, 1738; comp. £mmA., H. £., Ub. 
▼iii., c. 18.) What therefore Athmnmaiiu 
charges upon him as his greatest offence, and 
that for which especially Peter depoaed hinit 
namely, that he offeised sacrifices to idols, ia 
not only moonsistent with the explicit state- 
nent otEfiphmmiUj that Meletius was a con- 
fisssor in bonds at the time the schism oom- 
SMuced, and for a Ions time both before and 
after ; but ia also highly improbable, not to 
say impossible, from the lact that the Mele- 
tian party owed ita existence to its pecuUsr 
ngour against the lapsed ; ka such a party 
cannot be supposed to hsTo been formed and 
guided from its commencement by the most 
notorious of all the lapsed, and one afa«ady 
deposed for this very crime. While they 
separated from the Catholic church as being 
impuie, because it tolerated Upsed Chris- 
tiani, could they have a laosed bishop for 
their founder snd leader, and so admire and 
honour him as to call themselves after his 
name 1 or would such a bishop wish to get 
up a sect to bear testimony sgatnst his own 
sin and shame 1 It is inovewble. And as 
, this is the only crime which Athanasius spe- 
cifies, we may sunpose that the fiMmy miiMff 
beaides this, which he does not specify, wen 
no other than the numerous oidinatioDS snd 
establtahmentofchnrchesiteTe stated. That 
MtUHus waa entiiBly sound in the iiuth, or 
was nerer at any time chargeable with any 
heresy, is stated repcaatedly and explicitly by 
Epiphanius. — ^As this schism withdrew a 
Isige number of bishops and chufches from 
the jurisdiction of the £gyptian primate, and 
giestly curtailed his poww, Peter and his 
suoesssors regarded it aa a sere evil ; sad 
the pious seMrally must have been pained 
to see such divisions and strife amons Chiis- 
tisns. Tlie subjeet was therefore brousht 
before the council of Nice in 885. And that 
•asemb^ decreed that the abp. of Alexandria 
should have jurisdiction, as formerly, over 
all the choTBlMs snd clergy in Egypt, Libya, 



and Pentapolis ; that MeUtius should retain 
the rank and honours of a bishop, but with- 
out the power of ordaining^ ami that he 
should poifeim so opiscepal functiona what- 
ever out of hia own diocese ; and that those 
whom he had ordained should take sank after 
such as had been ordained bv the archbishop, 
and might succeed them only on faeiqg duly 
elected and confirmed by the primsie. (8ee 
the letter of the council to the Aftiesndogy, 
m SocraUM, H. £^ lib. i., c. 9.)-^0n the 
return of abp. Alennder from the council, 
he demanded of Meletius a list of all the 
bishops he had oidained anywhere, and also 
of the preeby t ers and deacooa whom he had 
ordained in Alexandria and its suburbs. The 
object of the abp. was, to be abb to detect 
anv future ordinations by Meletius. fioch 
a ust was xeadily given ; and it ombraced 
the names of 88 biAofie with ihek plsoes of 
residence, and ipresbyters and 5 deacons at 
AloTsndris. {AthahMtnUt Apdeg. ad Imp. 
Constantinum, Opp., t i., p. 786-8.) From 
this we may form some idea of the extent of 
the Meletaan schism; for Athsnasins ssys, 
(ibid., p. 788), that there were in £gypt» 
Libya, and Pentapolis, nearly 100 bishops in 
his communion. And if Meletius snd S8 
others were achismatica, they must have con- 
stituted almost one fourth part of sll the 
bishops. But after the council of Nice, sev* 
eral submitted to the archbishop, so that the 
number probably diminished. — Mektmt did 
not long survive his censure ; snd after his 
desth, Alexsnder resorted to coercive mess- 
uies in order to bring the Meletisns to sub* 
mission. This induced them to despsteh 
PaphmUuu, a oriebrated anchorite aodssint, 
Jokny their chief bishop, a very veoendile 
man, Cstttmais, a bishop in Pelusium, with 
some others of their number, as envoys to 
the emperor Constsntine to eupplioate the 
protection of the government but the offi- 
cers of the palace, who knew notfaioff of the 
Meletian sect, relused the envoys suaoeest 
to the emperar. After wmithiff some time^ 
they i|>pliod to BumAwm bp. f» Nioomedia, 
who promised to assist them, provided they 
would assooiste freely with iirnit, who had 
given a specious statement of bis ftidi. 
ley consented ; and by the assistance of 
Emitbpu they obtained from the emperor the 
privOeffes of atolerated sect whom none were 
to mSotL But the Meletians were thus 
brought into an idliance with the Asians, and 
of course became involved in their contests, 
snd shared in their odium. It happened to 
them, ssys Epvpkamat^ ttooording to the 
proverb : Injfymgjrom tkt wmoke, thtjffaU 
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tcae condemnod in the council of GnngrOf which was held not long «fter 
the Nicene council. Whether this man was EustaUuw, the bishop of Se- 
Imste in Armenia, who was the ooiyj^iaeuB of the Semiarians, or whether 
the ancienU confounded two persons of the same name, is debated with 
about equal weight of argument on both 8ides.(38} llie founder of the 
fiustathian sect is diarged, not so much with isisoundness in the faith, as 
with unreasonable practical notions. For he is said to have prohibited mar- 
riage, the use of flesh and wine, love-feasts, 6^c., and to have recommend, 
ed immediate divorce to all married persons, and to have granted to chil- 
<hren a&d servants the liberty of violating commands of their parents and 
mftsters, under pretext of Teligion.^39) 

§ 20. Lucifer, bishop of CagUari in Sardmia, a man of decision, stem, 
ness, and vigour, who was driven into exile by the emperor ConsUaOine 
for defending the Nicene doctrine of three persons in one God, first sep- 
arated from Eu9elnus of Vercelii, in tiie year 863, because the latter was 
displeased that the former had consecrated PauUnus bishop of the church 
of Antioch ; and he afterwards separated himself from the communion of the 
whole church, because it had decreed that absolution mig^t be granted to 



iaao the frt. And from that time onwtid, 
by asBOciatmg'with the Arians, many of them 
emhxaced the aentimenta of Anna. (See 
.^npiUfRMt, Haerea. 68, and Soxmun^ H. 
£., lih. ii., c. SI.) On the dea& of abp. 
Alexander, (A.D. 8S6) the Meletiana elected 
one TAAmot to aucceed him. Bat Theonaa 
died three montha after, and Al)wnaMiju took 
^niet poaaeanon of the chair. During half 
a century he waa in open war with die Ari- 
tna and Meletiana, who combnied againat 
liim, and were a chief canae of hia fr^uent 
and long baniahmenta, and of all the vexa- 
tiotaa he endured. {JEfifhmxiu^ Haerea. 68. 
iSosromea, Hiat. Ecclea., lib. ii., c. 28, 28.) 
—TV.] 

(38) See iSsm. BoanAg^a, Annalea Polit»- 
co-Eccleaiast., torn, ii., p. 846, dec. 

(39) Soentet, Hiat Ecclea., I. ii., c 48. 
Sazamth, Hiat. Ecclea., 1. iii., c. 14, 1. ir^ 
c. 84. E^piphanhu, Hsrea. kvi., p. 910. 
J*hilo9torjpu9^ Hiat. Ecclea., 1. iii., o. 16. 
"Wtifg. OunJUingf Not» ad Concilium Gan- 
prenae, p. 9, dec. — [The yonncer WaUh, in 
Eia Hiatorie der Ketzereyen, ▼oT. iii., p. 686- 
677, baa treated circumatantially and aolidly 
concerning the Enstathians. See also hta 
Hiatorie der Kirchenversamndnngen, p. 816, 
dbe. The chief aonrcea for a hiatory of the 
Enatathiana, are the dooumenta of the coun- 
cil of Gangra, eonaiating of a aynodical epia- 
tle and 26 canona. From tbeae aonrcea boUi 
SocroteM and fifoitomcn derived their informa- 
tion. The author of the Life of Alt. AwiZ, 
which ia prefixed to the third Tol. of the 
wofka of BsatZ, marntaina, (eh. 6, ^ 4, dfcc.), 
that the founder of thia party waa not Ewtta- 
{ftaia, but rither A%rwL& ; and that of eonrae 
the persona with whom the council of Gan- 



gra had to do, riioold not be called Euata- 
thaans, but Aeriank. But hia aigumento am 
not ao powerful aa to oon^iel a reflecting 
leader to abandon the common ofunion. 
Whether the biahop of SebatU in Armenia, 
who ia 80 famoua in the hiatory of the Axian 
liereay, and who had some connexion with 
AerittSi or another Euatathiua^ waa the au- 
thor of thia controTotay, cannot be -deter- 
mined with certainty. Yet the argnmenta 
for the firat auppoeition aeem to preponder- 
ate. Thia Euatutkiua waa apupil of A ernur, 
and a lover of monkery. Mai^ diffeieflt 
councila paased their judffmont «n hioif 
aome putting him down, and othen reflud- 
ing him aa a valuable man. He baa been 
accused of matability in hia belief; but he 
aeema properly to uve been a Semiarian. 
Hia character ia deacribed to ua by aome 
impartial vrriters, aa being Tory comroenda- 
ble. The synodical epiathi of the council of 
Gangra ia addreased to the bishops of Arme- 
nia, and cenanea -varioua faulta, which for 
the most part idate to monldahuasgea : and 
the canona enjoin Ifae cnpoaito of the 



enjoin tbe cfqooaile of the new 
legulationa. The Euatamams ao abbwred 
matrimony aa to maintain that a manied lady, 
though pioua, ooulA not be avved if she oon- 
XixsaSSi te cohabit with her huabaad. They 
foibid eating flesh, or receiving the ho^ 
supper from a manied prieat, on pain of 
foneiting aatvation. They contemned the 
buifdinga oenetA for public woiahip, and 
held ihiBir meetmga in privnle. They al- 
lowed a woman to ibrsake her huaband, pa* 
tents their children, and children their pa- 
rnita, on pretence of devoting themaelvea t« 
a atiieter mode of life, 6tc,—^Sehl.} 
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those bishops who under Constantius had deserted to the Arians.(40) At 



(40) Rufimu, Hist. Eccles., Ub. i., c. 80. 
Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 9. See 
also TiUemont, M^moiies pour servir a THis* 
toire de TEglise, tome vii., p. 521, ed. Paris : 
—[and, above all others, Walch, Historie 
del Ketzeieyen, vol. iii., p. 838-377. From 
him, we shall enlaise the account given by 
Br. Moshtim. When the orthodox party, 
under Constaniius, and after the to them 
adverse result of the council of Aries, found 
themselves in great danger, and were de- 
liberating about requesting the emperor to 
summon a new council, Lucifer proceeded 
to Rome, and beinff constituted envoy of the 
Romish bishop LiSerhu, he thence repaired 
to the imperiu court in Gaul, and obtained 
of the emperor the council of Milan; by 
which however the emperor intended to 
further his own purposes. And as Lucifer 
was one of those who in that council zeal- 
ously espoused the cause of the orthodox, he 
fell under the emperor's displeasure, and was 
sent among others into banishment. When 
the death of the emperor left him at liberty 
to return from exile, he became involved in 
the Meletian controversy at Antioch, aiid 
this occasioned his falling out with EutebiuM 
bishop of VercelU. For ne brought forward 
and consecrated the aged Paultmu as bp. 
of Antioch ; which Eusebiut greatly disap- 
proved, because, according to Sie decrees of 
the council held at Alexandria hy Athanor 
tius, he with Lucifer were commissioned to 
heal the divisions at Antioch, which were 
now widened still farther by the unwise step 
of Lucifer. The same council had also de- 
creed that the Arian bishops, and still more 
those who had only held communion with 
such bishops, might, after acceding to the 
Nicene creed, be received into the church 
and remain in their offices. The refusal of 
Eusebnu to approve of his proceedinps at 
Antioch, and the mild regulations of the 
Alexand^n council respectinff those whom 
iMcifer accounted apostate bishops, which he 
could by no means approve, induced him to 
break off all chureh communion with such 
as approved those rofinlations; and thence 
arose the schism which bears his name. 
After this separation he continued to exer- 
cise his functions at Cafftiari for nine years, 
and at last died at an advanced age. — Sehl. 
See, for account of his writings, note, p. 257. 

The following more fiill account of the 
Meletian controversy at Antioch, is given by 
Sehlegel from Dr. Wakh*9 Hist, der Ketzer- 
eyen. — After the council of Nice, EuttOr 
tmu bishop of Antioch very strenuously op- 
posed the progress of Arian doctrines, and 
was therefore deprived of his office, and 



another was elected in his place who was 
more favourable to the A nans, and after him 
succeeded others, all holding Arian senti- 
ments. The last of these was Eudoxiut, 
who was removed to Constantinople on the 
deposition of Macedonhu bp. of that city, 
(A.D. 360). Meletius of Syria, was now 
chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. He 
had before been bishop of Sebaste, and the 
heads of the Arian party supposed him to 
hold the Arian sentiments. He at least held 
communion with Arians, and had b^ his vir- 
tuous life obtained a hiffh reputation. At 
first Meletius concealed nis sentiments, and 
in his public discourses treated only on 
practical subjects. But as one part of his 
hearen were orthodox, and the other part 
Arians, he did not long leave them in uncer- 
tainty, but acknowledged to them his con- 
viction of the correctness of the Nicene faith. 
This acknowledgment was the source of 
much suffering to Meletius. The Arians 
resented it very highly, that fat should disap- 
point their expectations; and as he would 
not retract, they deprived hin^ of his office 
A.D. 362, by the aid of the emperor Con- 
stantiuSf and banished him from the country. 
MeUtius now left Antioch and went to bis 
native city Melitene. In his place, Euzoius 
one of the oldest friends of Arius, was ap- 
pointed. But the orthodox, who would not 
acknowledge him as a bishop, now wholly 
ceased to worship with the Arians, which 
they had done up to this time. Thus there 
were now three parties at Antioch. The 
Arians who acknowledged Euzoius for their 
bishop ; the Eustathians, who, ever since the 
deposition of Eustathius (A.D. 327), whom 
they regarded as the legitimate bishop of 
Antioch, had ceased to worship with the 
Arians, and held their separate meetings 
without making disturbance ; and the Mek- 
tianSf who were the majority, and who ac- 
knowledged MeUtius for the legitimate bish- 
op. The Meletians were willing to unite 
with the Eustathians, on condition that thev 
would look upon Meletius as themselves d^d. 
But the Eustathians refused to do so, and 
would not acknowledge the Meletians for 
brethren, because they considered both them 
and their bishop as not pure enough from the 
Arian infection. Athanasius^ Eusebvas of 
Vereelli, and Lucifer attempted to reconcile 
these divisions. Lucifer afterwards (A.D. 
862) consecrated a new bishop of Antioch ; 
whom however the Eustathians only would 
receive. MeUtius now came back to Anti- 
och ; and thus there were two orthodox bish- 
ops of Antioch, Paulinus (the Eustathian 
bishop), and MeUtius; and the difficulties 
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least tlus is certain, that the little company of his followers, or the iMe^C" 
rianSf would have no intercourse with the bishops who joined themselves 
to the Arian sect, nor with those who had absolved these bishops after con. 
fessing their fault ; and thus they renounced the whole churcb.(41) They 
are likewise reported to have held erroneous sentiments respecting the hu- 
man soul, viewing it as generated from the bodies of the parents, or as 
transfused by the parents into their children. (42) i 

§ 21. About the same time, or not much after, AerUuy a presbyter, 
monk, and Semiarian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by opinions 
wide of those commonly received, and thus founded a sect. First he main- 
tained that (jure divino), by divine appointment, there was no difference 
between bishops and presbyters. Yet it is not very clear, how far he 
carried this sentiment, though it is certain that it was very pleasing to many, 
who were disgusted with the pride and arrogance of the bishops of that 
age. In the next place, Atrius disapproved of prayers for the dead, the 
stated fasts, the celebration of Easter, and other things which most persons 
regarded as the very sotil of religion.(43) He seems to have aimed to re- 

were increased rather than tectled by the 
procedure of lautfer. The foreign bnhops 
took part in this contiorersy. Athtauuiiu 
kioked on Pcadinus as the most orthodox, 
and therefore he and the mater part of the 
West, with the Island of Cyprus, took the 
side of Paulinus. The eaatem bishops were 
on the side of MeUHus ; who was exiled by 
the emperor Vdlens, but returned after that 
emperor's death, and suddenly died, (A.D. 
881). The Greek and the Latin churches 
enrolled him among the saints, after his 
death. As respects the Latin church, this 
was a very extraordinary transaction. Me- 
letius died entirely out of communion with 
the Romish see; and yet he is numberml 
among their saints ! Ilither the pope (hen 
must be not infallible, or the Romish church 
worships as saints, persons who. according 
to her own principles, are unworthy of wor- 
ship. The death of MeUthu did not restore 
peace at Antioch. The Meletians, instead 
of acknowledffing Potc^Rtttc for a legitimate 



•tored. Flavumus was acknowledged by 
the foreign bishops as the bishop of ^tioch. 
Yet there remained a little handful of Eu- 
stathiansy who did not unite with the general 
church till FUarianut was succeeded by other 
bishops. See Waleh, Ketseihistorie, vol 
iv., p. 410-^02.— iScA/.] 

(41) See the petition addressed to Theo> 
dosius by MarceHmus and FoMuHnus, two 
Luciferians ; in the Works of /«. Sirmond, 
torn, ii., p. 929, &c. 

(41^ See Augustim, de Hcres., c. 81 ; 
and on that passage, Loanh, Danatui, p. 846. 
[This account is very imcertain ; and Au' 
gusiine himself does not state it as a matter 
of eerUinty. See Wo/cA, L c, p. 868. — 
Schl.} 

(^d) Epipkamiu, Haeres. Ixxr., p. 906, 
dec. AugtuHne, de Haeres., c. 53, and 
some others. [The last is not a witness of 
much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
the Aerians, but took one part of his state- 

^. ^^, 8"'B - -«^ s ™®"* ^^ -EwT>Aa«itt#, (ubi supra), and the 

bishop, elected Flavfdnu», an orthodox and other from Phuastrius, de Haeres., c. 72, p. 
irreproachable chaiacter, for a successor to 140. EjfipfuuuuM had it in his power to set, 
Mdetiu*. This FUviarms was supported and did get, better information respectug 
by the bishops of Syria, Palestine, Phoeni- the Oriental controversies than Phdutriu» 
cia, Cappadoeia, Galatia, the lesser Asia, could. The latter speaks of AiHus, as of 
and Thrace ; on the side of PattHmurvfen one unknown to him ; the former, as of one 



the bishops of Rome and ItalT, and of £gypt 
and Arabia, who wished for the deposition of 
Flayisnue. PoMlinu* died (in 889); but 
instead of giving peace to the church, in- 
floenced probably by a fanatical obstinacy, 
he before his death consecrated over his lit- 
tle party one Evagriut aa his successor. 
Soon after, (A.D. 393), Evarrius died : but 
Uie disunion still continued. Finidly, through 
the prudence and the pacific temper of 
Ckrysostomj peftce and ecclesiastical com* 
munion between the two parties were le* 
Vol. L— Mm 



whose history he well knew, and who was 
then alive. Epiphanius knew the Encr^ 
titu very well, and he distinguishes them 
from the Aeriaru ; but PhUastmu confounds 
them. Aerius was a native of Pantut, or 
of the lesser Armenia, an eloquent man, and 
a friend of the well-known Semiarian ficfto* 
thius, afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with 
whom he lived at the eame time among 
the monks. The elevation of Enketathaue to 
the see of Sebaste, first awakened envy ta 
uieriiM, he having himself aspired after that 
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duce religion to its primitive simplicity, a design which in itself considered 
was laudable, though in the motives and the mode of proceeding there were 
perhaps some things censurable. 

§ 22. There were various persons of this sort in the fourth century, who 
were disgusted with the progress of superstition and of errors respect- 
ing the true nature of religion, and who opposed the general current ; but 
the only frui^ of their labour, was, that they were branded with infamy. 
Eminent among them was Jovimariy an Italian monk, who taught first at 
Rome and then at Milan, near the close of the century, and persuaded 
many, that all persons whatsoever, if they keep the vows they make to 
Christ in baptism and live godly lives, have an equal title to the rewards 
of heaven ; and consequently, that those who spend their lives in celibacy 
or macerate their bodies by fasting, are no more acceptable to God, than 
those who live in wedlock, and nourish their bodies with moderation and 
sobriety. These sentiments were first condemned by the church of Rome, 
and then by Ambrose in a council held at Milan in the year 390.(44) The 
emperor Honorius enacted penal laws against persons holding such senti- 
ments, and Javinian he banished to the island Boa. (45) Jovinian pub- 
To allay that feeling, EuMtathi" blameable. See the younger Wakht His* 



promotion. 

us made his friend a' presbyter, and commit- 
ted to his care the superintendence of a 
house for the reception of strangers. But 
the good understanding between them was 
of short continuance. A'inus could be re- 
strained by nothing from bis restless conduct 
towards his bishop, whom Iw) accused of av- 
arice and misappropriation of the funds for 
the poor. At last they came to a breach. 
Atnua abandoned his office and bis hospi- 
tal, and acquired many adherents ; who how- 
ever nowhere found indulgence, as the dispo- 
sition to persecute was then almost uniTersal 
among the cleigy. Atritu maintained, that 
in the times of the apostles, there was no 
difference between a bishop and a presby^r *, 
and this he solidly proved from passages in 
Paul. He was not disposed to abolish the 
human rights of bishops, but only to rescue 
the presbyters from episcopal oppression in 
the exercise of their legitimate functions. 
He held the prayers and the alms of the liv' 



torie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 821-338. 

(44) HieronynuUt in Jo?inianum, 0pp., 
torn. ii. AuguMtint^ de Haeres., c. 83. Am- 
hrose^ Ep. vi., du;. [Joftoinian lived at Rome, 
when he advanced the doctrines which virere 
so strenuously opposed. Yet it is uncertain, 
whether Rome or Milan was his native place. 
He was not unlearned, and he lived a sin^lo 
life. To the preceding doctrines of Jovtft- 
iarif the following may be added. That 
Mary ceased to be a virgin by bringing forth 
Christy which some denied : — that the de- 
grees of future blessedness do not depend on 
the meritoriousness of our good works ;-— 
and that a truly converted Ciuristian, so lone 
as he is 8«ch, can not sin wilfully, but wiB 
so resist the \emptations of the devil as not 
to be overcome \»y him. For these doctrines, 
JovimanvfM accused by some Christians at 
Rome before Smcins the Roman bishop. 
A council was assembled by Sirieiui, by 



ing for the dead, to be useless and danger- which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 

ous; and discarded the regular, prescribed '^ " " 

Christian fasts on certain days. Tne festival 
of Easter he did not wholly discard, as it is 
commonly supposed, but only the ceremony 
of slaying a lamb at Easter, which according 
to ancient custom was practised by some 
Christians. This appears from the ar^ment 
by which he supported his opinion. For he 
says : " Christians should keep no Passover^ 
because Paul declares Ckritty slain for us, 
to be our Patchal Lamby This reasoning 
would be insipid, if Aerius proposed by it 



municated. He then retired with his friends 
to Milan. There they were condemned by 
a council which Andrott assembled. By 
such persecution, the party was soon crush- 
ed. See Waichy Historic der K«tzereyen, 
vol. iii., p. 635-882.— ScA/.] 

(45) Codex Theodosisnus, torn, iii., p. 
dl8, tom. vi., p. 193.— [This law is dated 
in the year 412. But according to the rep- 
resentation of Jerome, Jomnian must, in dm 
year 406, have been dead some considerable 
time. The law therefore must either have 



to put down altogether the whole festival of been aimed against altogether a different 

Easter. Aerius was therefore in the right, person — and there appear in it no traces of 

and his opposers in the wrong. Only his the complaints brought against Jbntntan — or 

obstinacy m pushing matters to a schism, is the date of it must be erroneous, as was con- 
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Kshed his opinions in a book, against which Jerome in the following cen- 
tury wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still extant. 

5 23. Of all the religious controversies [among the orthodox], those 
• concerning Origen made the greatest noise and continued the longest. 
Though Origen had long been accused of many errors, yet hitherto most 
Christians had regarded his name with veneration. But now the Arians, 
cunningly looking on every side for support, maintained that this great man 
had been of their party. Some believed them, and therefore indulged the 
same hatred towards Origen^ as towards the Arians. Yet some of the 
most eminent and best informed men resisted the charge, and strove to 
vindicate the reputation of their master against these aspersions. Among 
these Eusehius, bishop of Ceesarea, stood pre-eminent, in consequence of 
his written Apology for Origen. And I believe, this storm raised against 
the honour of a man to whom the whole Christian world paid respect, 
would have soon subsided, if new commotions had not arisen, which pro- 
ceeded from another source. 

§ 24. All the monks, and especially those of Egypt, were enthusiastic 
admirers of Origen ; and they spared no pains to disseminate everywhere 
the opinions which they imbibed from him. Yet they could not persuade 
all to believe that those opinions were sound and correct. Hence first ap- 
peared a kind of smothered disagreement respecting the character of Ori- 
gen's doctrines, which advanced gradually till it became an open flame. 
Among many others, John the bishop of Jerusalem was in favour of Ori- 
gen ; and as Epiphanius and Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
Joknj they endeavoured to excite odium against him on this ground. He 
defended himself in such a way, as to protect the reputation of Origen, and 
at the same time to have the whole swarm of monks and innumerable oth- 
ers on his side. From this begin'nlng, arose those vehement contests re- 
specting the doctrines of Origen, which pervaded both the East and the 
West. In the West they were fomented especially by Rufinus, a presby- 
ter of Aquileia, who translated some of Origenh books into Latin, and who 
showed not obscurely that he was pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained.(46) He therefore now incurred the implacable wrath of Jie- 
rome. But at length, Rufnus being dead, and men of high reputation in 
the West opposing the progress of Origenisra both by their innuence and 
their writings, these commotions seemed to subside in the West. 

§ 25. In the East, far greater troubles came upon the church on ac- 
co^nt of Origenism. Theophilus bi^op of Alexandria, who was for vari- 
oufa reasons hostile to some of the monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
with their Origenism, and ordered them to throw away the books of On- 
g(fn. The monks resisted his command, alleging sometimes that the objec- 

by TUlemmt, tome x., p. 229, 753. About the year 404, VigilanHus, a preaby- 

Jee WaUhj Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ter of Barcelona, appeared a stUl more fa- 

;iiL, p. 664, &c.~iScW. Jovinian was con- mous reformer. See below, cent, v., pt. ii., 

. demned at Rome and MUan, about the year eh. iii., ^ 14, p. 348, and Gieaeler's Text- 

388, and with him these eigJU persons, Aux^ book, tr. by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 310.— 

entnu, Genidis, Germinator^ Ftlix^ Proti- Tr.J 

nut, MaTtiam9,JamMnut,mSiIngenio9Us, (46) See especially, JusL Fontamnus, 

About the year 396, Sarmatio and Barbati- Hisloria litteraria Aquileiens., lib. iv., c. 8, 

Mttu, two monks of Milan, advanced similar &c., p. 177, &c., where he gives an elabo- 

doctrinea at Vercellae, (Ambrose, Ep. 63, rate history of Rufinus. 
[al. 82, al. 25], ad Vercellensem ecclesiam). 
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tionable passages in the writings of that holy man were interpolatiooa of 
the heretics, and sometimes that it was improper to condemn the whole 
together on account of a few censurable passages. Theophilus therefore, 
after condemning the Origenists in a council assembled at Alexandria, in 
the year 399, employed military force to drive the monks from the mount, 
ains of Nitria. They fled first to Jerusalem, and- thence removed to Scy. 
thopolis ; but finding themselves insecure there likewise, they set sail for 
Constantinople, intenduig to lay their cause before the imperial court.(47) 
The remainder of their history belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark, that those who are denominated Origerdsis in the wri- 
tings of this age, were not all of one character. For this ambiguous term 
sometimes denotes merely a person who was friendly to Origeth one wha 
looked upon his books as corrupted, and did not defend the errors of which 
he was accused ; but at other times it designates persons, who admitted 
that Origen taught all that he was charged with teaching, and who reso- 
lutely defended his opinions. Of this latter class were many of the monks. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CESEMONIBS AND RITES. 

9 1, 8. Ceremomec multiplied.^ 3. Form of Pablic Wonhip.-^^ 4. Some Pkrts of it 
changed.—^ 6. Fettal l)iiys.'— ^ 6. Futt.— 4 7. AdministntiOD of ^afitism,— 4 8. ind 
of the Lord*! Supper. 

§ 1. While the fostering care of the emperors sought to advance the 
Christian religion, the indiscree^pietyof the bishops obscured itp true na- 
ture and depressed its energies, by the multiplication of rites an(\ ceremo* 
nies. The observation of Augustine is well known. That the yoke once 
laid upon the Jews was more supportable, than that laid on many Chi^ans 
in his age.(l) For the Christian bishops introduced, with but sli^t al- 
terations, into the Christian worship, those rites and institutions by ^ch 
formerly the Greeks, Romans, and oUier nations had manifested their p^^ty 
and reverence towards their imaginary deities ; supposing that the peoJ^ 
would more readily embrace ChristiaQity, if they saw that the rites hanc^ 
down to them from their fathers still existed unchanged among the ChrV 
tians, and perceived that Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in t.< 
same manner, as formerly their gods were. There was, of course, litt 1 
difference, in these times, between the public worship of the Christiar/ 
and that of the Greeks and Romans. In both alike there were splendic 

(47) See Peter Dan. Huet, Ori^nfcinE, trOTersr is giren by the tenior WaUh, IC 

hb. 11., cap. 4,p. 196, &c. Ludov,Douctn, torit Ecclee. N .T.. p. 1042, dec.— ScA/. 

Hietoipe de rOriromsmc, Ht. iii., p. 95, The history itself, but without nammg au- 

&c. Hi€rm, a Frato, Diss, vi., in Sulpi- thoritics, is given by A. Natnder, in bis 

tium Seyerum de Monachis ob Origmis Chiysostomus nnd dessen Zeitalter, liter 

nomen ex Nitria totaoue Aegypto pulsis, p. Band, s. 163, dec.— Tr ] 
273, Veron., 1741, fol. These writers cite (1) Augu$tme] Epist. 119, ad Januarium. 

the ancient authorities ; but they make some according to the ancient diTiaion. 
mistakes. [The litenry history of this con- 
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tobesy mitres, tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers,(2) processions, lustrations^ 
Images, golden and silver vases, and numberless other things. 

§ 2. Nfo sooner had CanstanUne renounced the religion of his ancestors, 
than magnificent temples were everywhere erected, which were adorned 
with pictures and images, and which both in their external and their in- 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes and the temples of the gods. (3) 
These temples were of two kinds. Some were erected at the graves of 
the mariyrsy and were called Marfyria : the people assembled in these only 
at stated times. Others were intended for the ordinary and common 
meetings for religious worship ; and were afterwards called by the Lat* 
ins Tituii,{4) Both were consecrated with great pomp, and with rites 
borrowed in great measure from the ancient pontifical code of the Ro« 
mans. And what is 'more strange, a great part of religion was supposed 
to consist in the multitude of churches ; and the right of patronagef as it 
is called, was introduced among Christians, for no other reason than to in- 
duce opulent persons to build churches. (5) Thus, in this particular the true 
religion evidently copied afler superstition. For the ancient nations sup- 
posed, that a country or province would be the more prosperous and secure, 
the more temples, fanes, and chapels were there erected to the gods and 
heroes ; because those gods would be ashamed Hot to show themselves pa- 
trons and defenders of the people who worshipped and honoured them 
with so much zeal. The same sentiment prevailed among the Christians. 
They supposed, the more temptes there were dedicated to Chrut, to his 
servants and his friends, the more certain they might be of assistance from 
Christ and his friends. For they supposed God, Christy and the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, equally with us Wretched mortals, to be delighted and cap- 
tivated with external signs and expressions of respect. 

^ 3. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, reading the 
holy scriptures, a discourse to the people, and then closed with the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. But these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, which were better calculated to please the eye than 

(2) [The eroaier or biahofs $taf, wts ex- the division into the holy of holies, the holy 
actly of the form of the tihM<#, the chief en- place, and the conit ; from which came the 
eiffn of the ancieat onfurt. See Cteero, de chancel, the nave, md the poreh. (^/utj 
IhTinatione, 1. i^ e. 17.— Tr.] yodf, and vafi&if^.y—Sehl.} 

(3) See Ezek.*Sp<tnheimj I^uves tor lea (4) Joh, MabiUanj Musenm Italic, torn. 
Oesars de Julien, p. 47 ; but especially, ii., in Comment, ad ordin. Roman., p. xri., 
PeUr k Aim, Eiplication litterale et histor. ^. [The Tihdi^ of the middle ages, were 
des ceremonies de la Messe, tome ii., p. 101, properly the faritk ckurcheM, under the care 
^. For a description of such a temple, of presbyters, who derived their titles from 
eee EuMbms^ de Vita Constantini Maam* their respective churches. See Jht Cange, 
I. iii., c. 35, dx. Plates representing their Gk»ssarium medite et infime Latinitatis, 
interior ibrm, are ffiven by Wm. Beveridge^ voce TihUut. — IV.] 
Adnotatt ad Pan£ctas Canonum, torn, ii., (6) Ju$t. Henn. Boehmer, Jus Eeclee. 
p. 70, and by Fred. Spanheim, Institutt Protestant, tom. iii., p. 466, &c. Biblio* 
Hist. Eoeles., in his Opp., torn, i., p. 860. theque Italique, tome v., p. 166, dec. [Who- 

^^ Some parts of the Christian templea were ever erected to any sod either a laiger or a 

f^Sdd. *^' thepattem of the Jevrish temple. See smaller temple, had the right of designating 

' " aih Camp. rtrr»n^«,deSynagogaveteri, lib. iii., the priests and attendants on the altar who 

"'"" p. 466. [Some of these temples were new should officiate there. And whoever erected 

buildings erected by the emperors ; others a Christian temple, possessed the same right 

were pagan temples transmuted to Christian in regard to those wno should minister thne. 

chunshes. See Codez Theodos., lib. ix., This induced many persons to build chuiehee. 

tit. zvii., leiE. 2, and Jerome^ Chronicon, — iSicA/.] 

aiHL 333. From the Jews was borrowed. 
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to excite true devotio]i.(6) But aU congregations did not, by any means, 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each individual bishop according to 
his own views, and as the circumstances of times, places, and persons 
suggested, prescribed to his own flock such a form of public worship as 
he judged best. Hence that variety of liturgies^ which were in use be- 
fore the Roman pontiff arrogated to himself supreme power in religious 
matters, and persuaded people that they ought to copy after the principal 
church, the common mother of them aJl, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

§ 4. It would be tedious to go over all the parts of public worship ; I 
will therefore content myself with a few observations. The prayers lost 
much of their primitive simplicity and dignity, and became turgid and 
bombastic. Among the pubuc hymns, the rsalms of David were now re- 
ceived.(7) The public discourses, among the Greeks especially, were 
formed according to the rules for civil eloquence, and were better adapted 
to call forth the admiration of the rude multitude who love display, thaji to 
amend the heart. And that no foUy and no senseless custom might be omit 
ted in their public assemblies, the people were allowed to applaud their ora 
tors, as had been practised in the forums and theatres ; nay they were in 
structed both to applaud and to clap the preachers. (8) Who would suppose, 
that men professing to despise vainglory, and who were appointed to show 
to others the emptiness of all human things, would become so senseless ? 

§ 5. The /Er«( day of the toeek^ (on wlych Christians were accustomed 
to meet for the worship of God,) Canstantine required by a special law, to be 
observed more sacredly than before.(9) In most congregations of Chris- 
tians, five annual festivals were observed ; namely, in remembrance of the 
Saviour's Mrthj of his suflerings and death for the sins of men, of his resuf' 
rectum^ of his asccMum to heaven, and of the deacewt of the Holy GhoH 
upon his ministers. Of these festivals, that of the fourteen days sacred to the 
memory of Christ^s return to life, was observed with much more ceremony . 

(6) The fbnn of public wonhip, or the Tkeodot., torn, i., p. 185. [See EuMehius^ 
Uimrgy of thie ■m, may be veiy well leuned de Viti Coostantini, lib., it., e. 18, 19, 20, 
in gmmhi bom Cyril o^Jemnkm^CaUeke- «3. Sozomen, Hiet Eccles.. 1. L, c. 8. 
m xxii. : and from the Apottclie CotutUi^ The principal laws of ComaiwOmt and hie 
hoiu, which are falsely ascribed to CUmau successon, in regaid to the Lord's day and 
Roman. These writcii are eidLained and the other feetiTals, sre collected in the Co- 
interpreted by PeUr U Brun, Explication iex Juatmummt, lib. iii., tit. xii.. leg. 1-11. 
lUterale et historique de la M^sse, torn, ii., The Lord's day and the other feetiTals were 
p. 63, Ac., which is a Teiy learned work, placed on the same lord. On them all, the 
[See also Dr. EmuH't Antimorator., p. 13, coorto of justice and the public eflBces were 
Ac. — ScA/.] to be closed, except in certain urgent cases. 

(7) Beoawoftre, Histoire du Manicheisme, CoiuteWiiie, in the year 331, required the 
tom. ii., p. 614, dec. [They were sung in inhabitanto of cities and all mechanics to 
Gonrse, or in their order. Jok. Cas»umu», suspend their business on the Loid*s day ; 
Instotuu, Ub. u., c. «, 4, lib. iii., c. 3. Yet but he aUowed such as resided in the coan- 
for the public wonhip on certain occasions, try, full hljeity to pursue their agriculture, 
particular Psalms were appointed ; {Augua- because it was supposed necessary for them 
tew on Ps. XXI.) ; and it lay with the bishop to sow their fields and prop their ▼ines when 
to design^ what Psalms he would hare the weather and the season best suited. The 
song. AtkMMtnu, Apolog. iL Auguttina emperor Lea, however, in the year 469, 
""/Q ' S™* B*~"?^'^ thought agriculture required no exception ; 

(8) Fm. Bemk. Ferrariua, de veteram and Uieiefore he included farmers under the 
aocUmatiombua et plausu, p. 66. .ame prohibition with mechanics. See Imp. 

(9) Jo. Gotkofred, Notes to the Codes Leoms Novelise Conrtitut. 64,— TV.J 
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than the re8t.(10) The Oriental Christians kept the memorial of the Sa. 
Tiour's birth and of his hapUsm^ on one and the same day, namely the sixQt 
day of January ; and this day they called Epiphany.{\l) But the occi. 
dental Christians seem always to have consecrated the 25th of December 
to the memory of the Saviour's birth. For what is reported of the Ro- 
man pontiff Julian L that he transferred the memorial of Christ's birth 
from the 6th of January to the 25th of December,(12) appears to me very 



(10) Gothofredy Not«s on the Codex The- 
odoe., torn, i., p. 143. 

(11) See BeauMobrCy Histoire du Maziiche- 
iame, torn, ii., p. 693, &c. 

(13) See Jos, Sim. Asgeman, Biblioth. 
Orient Clement. Vaticana, torn, ii., p. 164. 
Alph, du VignoUsy Dissert, in the Biblioth. 
G^man., torn, ii., p. 29. [Additiontl re- 
Hnrks on the origin of the festivtls. — ^The 
first Christians, being chiefly Jews who were 
accustomed to assemble at Jenisalem on the 
great festivals, found it advantageous after 
uieir conversion to continue to meet in that 
city on the two great feaats of the Passover 
and Pentecost. While thus aasembled at 
Jerusalem, they would naturally recognise 
with thrilling emotions the recurring anni- 
versaries of their Lord's crucifixion, resur- 
lection firom the dead, ascension to heaven, 
and sending down the H. Spirit upon them 
on the day of Pentecost All these days 
occurred during the Jewish feasts of the 
Passover and Pentecost, or in the interval 
between them ; and they answer to the fes- 
tivals of Good Friday^ Eaater Sundayy As- 
cension Dtofy and WiUsuniide, These four 
days having been observed from the earliest 
times with peculiar interest, were at length 
considered as Christian festivals which apoe- 
toUc usaffe had introduced, and they were 
accordingly sanctioned by the authority of 
general councils. And 8i, Aufrustine (£p. 

54, al. 118, c. i.) mentions them as the only 
iestivala which were regarded, in his times, 
aa having such an origin and such a sanction. 
He admits, indeed, that the Chrislians of his 
age observed also Christmas or the day of 
Chriat*s nativity as a festival, but he consid- 
ers it as of later origin, and less sacred than 
the four above mentioned. {Aupisttnty Ep. 

55, al. 119, c. i.) As Augustine represenU 
Christmas ss neither derived from apostolic 
usage nor sanctioned by any general council, 
Adr. BaiUet very candidly says, (Viea des 
Saints, t iii., p. 298), there can he no rea- 
sonahle doubly that it had its rise after the 
council of Nice. Such a conclusion is the 
mora probable from the omission of the An- 
tenicene fathers to speak of any such festival 
in the church, and from tlAir great indiffer- 
ence about ascertaininff the day of the Sa- 
viour's birth. The following passa^re from 
Clemeno Alex., (StromaU, 1. i., p. 340, al. 



249), is almoat the only genuine passage of 
an Antenicene writer, wmch can be auppo- 
sed to allude at all to such a festival ; and 
as it states the different conjectures in that 
age respecting the day of Cmist's birth, and 
manifests the indifference with which even 
the learned treated the subject, the passage 
ia worth repeating entire. Clement nad just 

S'ven a list of all the Roman emperors till 
€ death of Commodus, A.D. 192, and had 
stated in what years of certain emperora the 
Saviour vras either bom, or baptized, or cru- 
cified. He then says : ** There are some 
who over curiously {nepitpyorepov) assign 
not only the year, but also the day of our 
Saviour's nativity, which they say was in the 
28th year of Augustus, on the (25th of Pfe^ 
chon) 2e/A of May. And the followers of 
Basilides observe also the day of his baptism 
as a festivaly spendmg the whole previous 
night in reading *, and they say, it was in the 
16th year of Trt>eriu8 Cesar, on thef (16th of 
Tybi) 10th of January ; but some say it 
was on the ( 1 1 th) 6th of that month. Among 
those who nicely calculate the time of hia 
passiouy some say it was in the 16th year of 
Tiberius Cesar, the (25th of Phamenoth) 
22d of March; others say, the (25th of 
Pharmuthi) 21st of April ; and others, that 
it was on the (19th of Pharmuthi) 15th of 
April, that the Saviour suffered. Nay, some 
of them ssy that he was bom in {Pharmuthi) 
AprUy the (24th or 25th) 20/A or %lst day.*' 
— After the establishment of Christisnity by 
Constantino, and among the new institutions 
which were intended for the benefit of the 
church, we seem authorized to place the 
commemoration of Christ's advent This the 
Oriental Christians generally assigned to the 
6th of January, on which day they supposed 
both the birth and the baptism of Chnst oc- 
curred, and in reference to both they called 
it Epiphany. But the western Christians 
observed the 25th of December as their festi- 
val of the nativity. According to an epistle 
of John, abp. of Nice, (in the Auctar. Bibl. 
Patr., ed. (Jombefia, t. ii., p. 297), and an 
anonymous writer cited by Cotelerius, (ad 
Constitut. Apostol., v., 13), it was JuHan L 
rbp. of Rome A.D. 337-352) who first as- 
certained this to be the risht day: and 
though this authority is not the best, yet it 
is generally admitted that the designation of 
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questionable. The unlucky success of the age in finding the dead bodies 
of certain holy men, increased immensely the commemoration ofmarU^n. 
Devout men would have readily consented to the multiplication of festivalsi 
if the time that Christians consumed in them had been employed to adr 
vance them in true holiness. But the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness, and dissipation, and other vices, than in the worship of God. It 
is well known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning were of- 
fered to the licentious by the Vigils, as they were called, of Easter and 
Whitsuntide, [or the nocturnal meetings, held on the nights preceding the 
PaschaiBiid jPentecostal festivals.] 

§ 6. It was believed that nothing scarcely was more eflfectual, to repel 
the assaults of evil spirits and to placate the Deity, ihan fasting. Hence 
it is easy to discover, why the rulers of the church ordained &sts by ex- 
press laws, and commanded as a necessary duty, what was before left at 
discretion. The Quadragesimal [or Lent] fast, as it was called, was con- 
sidered more sacred than all the rest ; though it was not as yet fixed to a 
determinate number of days. (13) But it should be remembered, that the 

the 25th of December for the feetiTal, was of the follies and ceosuralde |Nractices which 
fizst made about the middle of the fourth 
eentuiy. Afterwards the Oriental churches 
gradually came into the Roman cuatom, and 
most of them before the end of the century. 
And on the other hand, the western church- 
^ adopted the Oriental Epiphany, on the 
^th of January, as the proper festival of 
Christ's baptism. The motives which led 
Uie western churches to place the festival of 
ihe nativity on the 26th of December, are 
not clearly ascertained. Some among the 
Catholics, (e. g., John Hprduin), and many 
among the Protestants, (e. g., Hospiman, Ja- 
blonskit Euemchmid, Gie^eUr, &c.)* think 
tluit day was chosen, because it was the day 
on which the Romans celebrated their festi- 
yal of mUatu 9olu invieii, or of the sun's 
passing the southern solstice and beginning 
po return northward — a fit emblem of the ap- 
proach of the Sun of Righteousness to mor^ 
tals; (see the orations of Augrtutine and 
CkryMottom on the nativity of Christ) : and 
because the establishment of a Christian fes- 
tival of several days, at that season of the 
year, might supplant the Saturnalia and oth- 
er corrupting festivals of the pagans. But 
Other reasons msy be stated. As the true 
day of the nativity was then unknown, and 
■ as divers hypotheticsl arguments were sd- 
vanced which led to dinerent conclusions, 
there were doubtless many persons in that 
age, as there are in this, who believed that 
tSa 2fith of December was the most probable 
day. And all might have felt it desirable, to 
have a Christian festival at some other sea- 
son of the year, than the 50 or 60 days next 
after the vernal equinox, into which all the 
older festivals were clustered. — From the 
first institution of this festival, the western 
nations seem to have tranafened to it many 



prevailed in the pagan festivals of the i 
season, such as adorning the chuichea fan- 
tastically, mingli^ puppet-shows and dcamat 
with worship, universal feasting and meoi- 
making, Christmas visits and salutations, 
Christmas presents and jocularity, and 
phristmas revelry and drunkenness. For 
from the days of Augustine and Chzysostom 
down to our own times, we find many der 
yout persons deprecating the heathenish 
manner in which the festival was kept, and 
Utboujing to sive it a more Christian charae^ 
ter. The Christmas holydays, — which by « 
law of Theodaaius the Gr., (emperor A.lk 
883-395), were to comprise 14 days, or the 
seven days before Christmas and the seven 
days after, (Codex Justinian., lib. iii., tit. xii., 
leg. 2), — have borne so close a resembknee, 
wherever they have been observed, to die 
Roman SatumaHa, SigiUaria, &c., and to 
the Juel feast of the ancient Goths, as to af- 
ford strong presumption of an unhappy alli- 
ance between them from the fiFst.--(See 
Adr. BailUt, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, torn, 
iii., p. 205, dec. G, B. Euentchmd, Ge^ 
chichte der Soni>-und Festage, Lips., 1793> 
p. 99, dec. R. Hospinian, de Ong. Festoz. 
Christ., ed. 1684, p. 168, dec. A.Neoiidar^ 
Kirchengesch., vol. i.. pt ii., p. 527, dec., and 
his Chrysostomus und dessen Zeitalter, voL 
i., p. 236, dec., 259, dec., 288, dec. Jf. 
Seiroukh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 349» 
6lc. J. Bingham, Origines Eoclesiast., 
book XX., ch. iv.)— Tr.] 

(13) Joh, Dailli, de Jejonus et Quadra- 
gesima, lib. iv. [The Quadragesimal hM% 
was at first of onf^ 40 hours ; snerwaids, it 
was extended to sevetal days, and even 
weeks ; and at last settled at 36 days. In 
the Oriental churches, Lent conim«nced with 
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fibBts of this age differed much from those observed by Christians in 
preceding ages. Anciently, those who undertook to observe a last, ab- 
stained altogether from food and drink ; in this age, many deemed it suf. 
ficient merely to omit the use of flesh and wine :(14) and this sentiment 
afterwards became universal among the Latins. 

§ 7. For the more convenient administration of hapHsm^ sacred fonts 
or bapti8teria{lb) were erected in the porches of the temples. This sa- 
cred rite was always administered, except in cases of necessity when the 
rule was dispensed with, on the vigils of Easter and Whitsimtide, accom- 
panied with lighted wax candles, and by the bishop, or by the presbyters 
whom the bp. commissioned for that purpose. In some places, salt, a 
symbol of purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth of the baptized ; 
and ever3n¥here, a double anointing was used, the first before and the other 
after the baptism. After being baptized, the persons appeared clad in 
white gowns during seven days. The other rites, which were either of 
temporary duration, or confined to certain countries, are here omitted. 

§ 8. The instruction and discipline of the catechumens were the same 
in this century as the preceding. That the Lord^s Supper was adminis- 
tered twice or three times a week, ^though in some places only on Sunday^, 
to all who assembled for the worsn^> of God, appears from innumerabie 
testimonies. It was also administered at the sepulchres of the martyrs^ 
and at fimerals ; whence arose, afterwards, the masses in honour of tho 
aainta, and for the dead. The bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated, belore distributiQa, ao that they might be seen by the people, and be 
viewed with reverence ; and hence arose, not long after, the adoraHon €f 
l&e symhoU* Neither cal/e€humensy nor pemitenUi nor those who were sup- 
posed to fae imder the power of evil spjtrits, were allowed to be present at 
this sacred oardinajoce ; nor did the sacred orators, in their public discour. 
ses, venture to spefik openly and plainly oooceming the true nature of it* 
The origin of this custom was not very honourable, as has been stated be- 
fi>re ; yet many offer an honourable excuse for it, by saying, that tlus con- 
ceahoient might awaken eagerness in the eaiechwmms to penetrate early 
into these mysteries 



the seventh week before Eaater, becaoae 
two days in each week thev suspended the 
fcst ; bat in the western churcMs, it oom- 
Bsenced with the sixth week, because they 
fasted on the Sondaya. Finallj, Gregory tha 
Great, in the sixth century, or as others say» 
Gregory II. in the eighth century, added 
four days more to this fast, so as to make it 
full 40 days. In the fourth century, however, 
the Lent fsM was in a degree optional; and 
the people were, exhorted, with entreaties to 
its observance. See B^umgarienlB Erlaut. 
dec Christ. Alterthiimer, p. 389, dcc^ScA/.] 
Vol. I— N n 



(14) See Joh. Barbeyrac, de la Morale 
des Peres, p. 250, &c. 

(16) fThe BapHtteries were jproperlv 
hmiUd'ing9 adjacent to the chnrches, m which 
the catechumena were instmcted, snd where 
were a sort of cisterns, into which, w^oc was 
let at the time of baptism, and in which the 
candidates were bsptized by immersion. See 
Baumgarten*s Erlauterung der chrisUichen 
Alterthiimer, p. 388.— 5cA^ See slso Rob. 
RobertsmC* History of Baptism, cb. l^,.p. 
67-78, ed. Benedict, IQXl.^Tr.l 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTOBT OF THE HEBESIES. 

^ 1. Remains of the former Sects. — ^ 2, 3. Oriffin of the Donatist ContioveEBy. — ^ 4. 
History of the Donatists. — § 5, 6. Origin of the Circumcelliones. — 4 7. Sute of the 
Dooatists under the Emperors JuHan and Graiian. — ^ 8. Their principal Crime. — ^ 9. 
The Doctrine of this Age concerning the sacred Trinity.—^ 10. The Rise of Arianism. 
— ^ 11. Its Progress. — ^ 12. The Nicene Cooncil.— -^ 13. History of Arianism after 
that Council,—^ 14. under the Sons of Constantino,— 4 l^- under Julian, Jorian, 6cc. 
— ^ 16. SecU among the Arians.— 4 17. Heresy of Apollinaris. — ^ 18. Marcelios of 
Ancyra. — ^ 19. Heresy of Photinus.--^ 30. That of Macedonius. The Council of Con- 
stantinople.—-^ 31, 33. The Priscillianists.— ^ 33. The minor Secto. Audaeus.— 
4 34, 36. Messalians, or Euchites. 

§ 1. The seeds and remains of those sects which wer6 conspicuous in 
the preceding centuries, continued in this, especiaDy in the East ; nor did 
they cease to make some proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity of their 
Opinions. The Manichaean sect beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many ; and often, persons of good talents also, as appears by the 
example of AugusUne. This wide-spreading pestilence, the most respect- 
able doctors of the age, and among them AugusUne when recovered from 
his infatuation, made efforts to arrest ; some indeed with more learning 
and discrimination, and others with less, but noQe of them without some 
success. But the disease could not be wholly extirpated, either by books 
or by severe laws,(l) but after remaining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would hresSs. out aeain wi^ greater violence. 
For the Manichaeans, to avoid the severity of the laws, assumed successively 
various names, as EncratUeSj ApotacUcSy Saecophorij HydroparastiteSf SoU 
Uariesy dec, and under these names, they often lay concealed for a time ; 
but not long, for the vigilance of their enemies would find them out.(2) 

§ 2. But the state had little to fear from these people, whose energies 
were gradually impaired and oppressed in the Roman empire by penal 
laws and persecutions. A much more threatening storm arose in Africa, 
which though small in its commencement, kept &)th the church and the 
state in commotion for more than a century. Mensurius the bishop of 
Carthage in Africa dying in the year 311, the majority of the people and of 
the clergy elected Cacilian the archdeacon to the vaccuit chair ; and he was 

(1) See in the Codex TheodoMtnUf torn, merated by Dr. Walch, in his Histoiie der 

vi., pt. i., ed. Ritter, Tarious and peculiarly Keuereyen, vol. i., p. 808, dee. — Sekl.} 

severe laws of the emperors against the Ma- (3) See the law of TkeodosiiUt in the Co- 

nichaeans. In the year 373, VaUniifiian dez Theodos., torn, vi., p. 134, 136-138.*- 

senior forbid their holding meeting, and laid [The popular names assumed by the Mani- 

their preachers under heavy penalties, p. 136. chaeans, were, iyKparirait Continents, from 

, In the year 381, Theodottut the Great pro- their condemning marriage ; inroTOKTucoi^ set 

noonced them infamous, and deprived them mjuirt or consecrated to God ; mucKO^opot, 

of all the rights of citizens, p. 133. See wearers of sackcloth ; vdpoirapacdrcu, pre' 

other laws even more severe than these, p. senters oftoater, from their using water onbf 

137, 138, 170, dec. [The writers who con- in the eucharist ; and Solitariij Solitaries or 

futed the Manichaeans, are vexy fully enu- monks.-* TV.] 
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oonaecrated immediately, without waiting for the bishops of Numidia, by the 
bishops of Africa [Proper, or the province of which Carthage was the capi- 
tal]. The Nuroidian bishops, who according to custom should have been 
present at the conseoration, were highly offended at being excluded from the 
ceremony; and therefore, having assembled at Carthage, they summoned 
CtBcilian to appear before them. The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed, by the efforts of certain presbyters of Carthage, especially 
of Boirus and Celenus the competitors of CaeiUan ; and by an opulent lady 
named LuciUay who was unfriendly to Ccecitian (by whom she had been 
reproved for her superstition) and who distributed large sums of money 
among those Numidians that they might vigorously oppose the new bishop. 
When therefore CacUian refused to appear before the tribunal of these 
bishops, they, seventy' in number, and headed by Secundua bishop of Tigi« 
sis, with the approbation of a considerable part of the dergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced CaciUan unworthy of his office, and created Majo- 
finiu hk deacon bishop of Carthage. Hence the Carthaginian church was 
divided into two factions, headed by the two bishops Cadhan and Majo- 

§ 3. The Numidians stated two grounds of their sentence against Ca- 
ciHati. (I.) That the principal bishop concerned in his consecration, Fe- 
Ux of Aptunga, was a iradUor ; that is, that during the persecution of Di- 
ocletian he had delivered up the sacred books to the magistrates to be 
burned, and therefore that he was an apostate from Christy and of course 
could not impart the Holy Ghost to the new-made bishop. (II.) That 
CaciHan himself when a deacon had been hard-hearted and cruel to the 
witnesses for Christy or the martyrSy during the Diocletian persecution, and 
had forbidden food to be carried to them in prison. To these two causes 
they added the contumacy of CctciUatiy who being summoned tq a trial be- 
fore them refused to.appear. Among these Numidian bishops, no one was 
more ardent and violent than Donatus the bishop of Casae Nigrae, whence, 
as most writers suppose, the whole party opposed to Cacilian were from 
him called Danatists ; though there are those who think the name was de- 
rived from another DonatuSy whom the Donatists called the Great{2) In 
a very short lime this controversy was diffused over the whole not only of 
Numidia but even of Africa, and most of the cities had two bishops, one ta- 
king sides with CcRcUian and the other with Majorinus, 

§ 4. The Donatists having brought this controversy before ConstanUne 
the Great in the year 313, the emperor committed the examination of it to 
Melchiades the Roman bishop, with whom as assessors he joined three 

(3) In the Bonatist contests, two persons ceived several names. In the commence- 
of the name of Ikmahu distinguished them- ment of the schism, they were called (pars 
selves ; the one was a Numidian,.and hishop Majorini) the Party o/ Jlfa;onniM. After- 
of Ca»ae Nigrae ; the other was the second wards they were called Donaiiana and Do- 
leader of the Donatists, succeeded Majorinus nalista ; though they would not allow of this 
as hishop of Carthage^ and on account of his name, which was given them by the orthodox, 
learning and virtues was honoured by his Finally they were called (Montenses) Afoun^ 
partisans with the title of the Great. The i ai7ieer»f (a* nsme which they bore only at 
learned have raised the question, from which Rome, and either because they held their 
of these men did the Donatists derive their meetings in a mountain or because they re- 
name? ArgumenU of about equal strength sembled the Montanut*), also Camfiiae^ 
may be adduced on both sides of this unim- and Runitae for Rvpitani, because they a»- 
portant question. I should think the name sembled on the plaina and among the clefts 
was derived from both. [The Donatists re- of the rocArt.]— 5cA/.3 
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bishops from Gaul. In this court CaciUan was acquitted of the charges 
alleged against him ; but the allegations against FeHx of Aptunga who had 
consecrated him, were not examined. The emperor therefore, in the year 
314, committed the cause of FeUx to the separate examinatiim of AeNan 
his proconsul for Africa, by whom FeUw was pronounced innocent. But 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against the decisions of MtkhiadeB 
and AeJian^ and especially they objected to the small number of bishops 
who were joined with MeleMades as judges. Thej said^ a formal decision 
of seventy venerable bishops of Numidla^ ought undoubtedly to have far 
more weight than a decree of nineteen bishops — ^the number present at 
Bome^4) — and they but partially acquainted with African affiiirs. To 
quiet tbese murmurs the emperor, in the year 814, appointed a much larger 
tribunal to meet at Aries, composed of bishops from the provinces of 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here again the Donatists lost their 
cause, and appealed to a trial before the emperor himself. He did not re^ 
ject the appeal, but in the year 816 examined the cause at Mihm, the par* 
ties being present before him. His decision also was against the Dona* 
tists ;(5) and this contumacious party now cast reproaches on the empeitir 
himself; and complained that Htmus the bishop of Corduba, who was the 
friend both of the emperor and of CaciHanj had corrupted the mind of the 
former to give an unrighteous decisi<Ni. This moved the emperor's indig- 
nation ; and he now (in the year 316) ordered their tempm to be taken 
from them in Africa, and the seditious bishops to be banished, and some of 
them also— perhaps for the licentiousness of their tongues and pens — to be 
put to death. Hence arose violent commotions and tumults in Africa, for 
the Donatist party was very numerous and powerful ; and the emperor in 
vain strove to allay these tumults W his envoys. 

' 5. It was unquestionably amid these terrible commotions, that those 
(led CireumcelHone^^d) first originated ; a furious, headlong, sanguinary 

(4) [" The emperor, in his letters to Mel- peace the bishop of Rome did nothing, and 

ckiadeMt named no more than three prelates, the emperor everything. In the nomerous 

viz., MaUrmu, RheHeiiu, and Jwan'mw, transactions the bishop M ete kut d e s sppein 

bishops of Cologne, Anton, and Aries, to sit only once, and then not as soprame hettd of 

with aim as jndses of this controversy ; but the chiueh, but merely as the emperor's com* 

aAiffwards he oroered seven more to be added musitmer chained with the execution of his 

to the number, and as many as could soon commands. No papal ordinance, no appeal 

and conveniently assemble ; so that they to the court of Rome, no dernier decision is 

vrere at last nineteen in all.'* — Mad.} conceivuble here. Of course the ecclesias- 

{h) No poofs could be more clear than tical law of Afbct in that age had no attide 

those afforded by this whole controversy, of respecting the authority of the pope. On 

the emperor's supreme power in mstters of the contrary, from the commencement till 

religion. Indeed, no person in those times the final subjugation of the Donatists, we 

tboughb of a single supreme judge over the everywhere meet with die emperor^ imperial 

whole church ^ipointed by Ckrui himself, trials, impeijalcomminioners, imperial laws, 

The conventions at Rome and Ailes are com- imperial punishments, imperial executive of- 

monly called amneUt ; but whoever views fieers, all in full operation.** — Schl.l 
them impartiaily will perceive that they were (6) [They were called CireumeeUumu (««• 

not properiy amndU^ but rather cmrU held grmnU), or by contnction CiretUione*, hom. 

by special judges appointed hw the emperor, the (eellae) eoUage^ of the peasants aroond 

or to speak in the laoguase of*^ modem times, which they hovered, without having any fixed 

High CoimmuioM. [To this opinion Z>r. residence. They s^led themselves i4^4NMS- 

Wakh subscribes, in his Historic der Ket- iiei {cambatania), pretending that they wen 

tereyen, vol. iv., p. 843, dee., where he says : annbaiing and vanquishing the cevil. Dr. 

'* The whole history speaks out plainly, that WiUek, loc. cit., p. 167, thinks it cannot be 

in settling this controversy and restoring proved that the CircumuUionet apjpeared oa 
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aeU composed of the peasantry and rustic populace, who espousing the 
cause of the Donatist^ defended it by the force of arms, and roaming 
through the province of Africa filled it with slaughter^ rapine and bum- 
ingSy and committed the most atrocious crimes against the adverse party. 
This mad throi:^ which disregarded death and every evil, nay, &ced death 
when there waa occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought extreme odium 
upon the Donatists : and yet it does not appear from any unexcepticMiable 
documents, that the Donatist bishops, and especially those possessed of any 
measure of ffood sense and religion, approved or instigated their pro- 
ceedings. The storm continuing to increase and seeming to threaten a 
civil war, Constaniine after attempting a reconciliation without eflfect, at 
the suggestion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the laws against the 
Donatists, [A.D. 321], and gave the African people full liberty to follow 
either of the contending parties at their own option. [The Donatists 
soon became very numerous throughout Africa, in some places they out- 
numbered the Catholics. In the year 830, one of their councils consisted 
of no less thaji 270 bishops. See Augusim&f £p. 03.] 

§ 6. After the death of Conttanime the Greats his son dmstatUj to 
whom the African provinces were assigned, in' the year 348, sent into 
Africa Macarius and Paulus as his lieutenants, to heal this deplorable 
schism, and to persuade the Donatists to a reconciliation with the orthodox* 
But the chief Donatist bishop DoruUngy whom his sect denominated the 
Great, strenuously opposed a reconciliation ; and the other Inshc^ fol. 
lowed his example^ The CireumceUumes still contended furiously, with 
slaughter and war, in support of the party whose interest they espoused. 
After Macarius had vanquished these in battle at Bagnia [or Bagaja], he 
no longer recommended, but commanded peace and reconciliation. A few 
DotnatisU obeyed ; the majority either fled or were sent into banidmient, 
and among them DaruUus the Great ; but many suffered the severest pun- 
ishments. In this persecution of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen years, 
many things were done, as the Catholics tbexnaelvea concede,(7) which no 
upright, impartial, and human^ person can easily say were righteous and 
just. And hence the numerous complaints mada by the Donatists of the 
cruelty of their adversaries.(8) 

§ 7. Julian on his accession to the government of the empire in the 
year 362, permitted the Donatists to return to their country and to enjoy 
their former liberty. After their return, they in a short time drew the 
greater part of Africa into their communion.(0) Chradan enacted indeed 

the stage before the time of Con*iani^'^ all of it camot by any meana be approved 

ScJU} or juatified. 

(7) I will here ffire a quotation from Op^ (8) See the ColUtio Carthagin. diei ter^ 

t0tus of M^levi, wbom none will refuse a« a tiae« 4 258, at the end of Optaius, p. 316. 
witness in this caaoi (de Schismate Dona* (9) [When the Donatisu returned Iw the 

tistor., lib. iii,, ^ 1, p. 51, ed. Du Pin), permission of JuZian, they demanded of the 

** Ab Operariis unitatis" (the imperial legatee orthodox the restoration of their churches. 

Macarius and Paulua) '* multa quidem as- And as the latter were not willing to dvo 

pere gesta sunt^ — Fogerunt omnes Episcopi them up, and as little could be expected fiom 

cum clericis suis^ ahqui sunt mortu : qui the ci^il authoxitiea, the Donatists felt justi- 

fortiores fuerunt, capti et longe relegati fied in relying upon their own resources, 

sunt.^' Through thb whole boA, OpUtus The most unhappy proceedings ensued, 

ia at much pains to apoloffize for this soTeri- which have brought lastmg disgrace upon the 

y, the blame of which ne casts upon the Donatists. BUwdshed, mercileaa denial o( 

Ltists. Tet he does not dissemble, that the necessaries of life, yiolatioQ of females, 
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some laws against them, and especially in 377 commanded all their 
temples to be taken from them, and all their assemblies even in the fields 
and private houses to be broken up.(lO) But the fury of the CircumceU 
hones who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and the fear of producing 
intestine war, undoubtedly prevented the vigorous execution of these laws : 
for it appears that in the conclusion of this century the Donatist conmiu- 
nity was so extensive in Africa as to have more than 400 bishops. As 
the century drew to a close however, two things impaired not a little the 
energies of this very flourishing community. The one was a great schism 
m it, occasioned by one Mojdmxnua ;{\\) which afforded the Catholics great 
advantage in opposing the Donatists. The other was the zeal of Augustmey 
who was first a presbyter and then bishop of Hippo. For he assailed them 
most vigorously in sermons, in conferences, by his advice, by his admoni- 
tions, and his activity in conventions ; and being very ardent and en. 
crgetic, he roused against them not only Africa but all Christendond, as 
well as the imperial court. (12) 

§ 8. That the Donatists were sound in doctrine, their adversaries ad- 
mit ; nor were their lives censurable, if we except the enormities of the 
CircumccUiones which w^re detested by the greatest part of the Donatists. 
Their fault was,^ that they regarded the African church as having fallen 
from the rank and the privileges of a true church, and as being destitute 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in consequence of its adherence to CaciUanj 
notwithstanding his offences and those of his consecrator, Fehx of Ap- 
tunga ; and all other churches also which united and communed with that 
of Africa, they looked upon as defiled and polluted ; and believed that 
themselves alone, on account of the sanctity of their bishops, merited the 
name of the true, pure, and holy church ; and in consequence of these 
opinions, they avoided all communion with other churches in order to 
escape defilement. This error led them to maintain, that the sacred rites 
and administrations of the Christians who disagreed with them were des- 
titute of all efficacy, and not only to rebaptize those who came over to 
them from other societies, but either tb exclude from the sacred office or 
to reordain those ministers of religion who joined their community. This 
schismatic pestilence scarcely extended beyond Africa ; for the few small 

in a word, the worst excesses of sn oppressed (12) [A full catalogue of the writings of 

party, which after long-continued sufferings Augustine against the Donatists, is given by 

felt itself authorized to take unspari^ re- Dr. Walch, Historie der Ketzer^en, vol. if., 

▼enge, attended the restoration of the uaoa^ p. 864, dec., and of his other efforts against 

tists ; and by craft and violence their con- them, an account is given, ibid., p. 181, &c. 

gregations were enlarged. The orthodos We will make here the single remark, that 

made resistance, and would not tamely suffer it was during these contests Augustine first 

abuse. And hence arose those tumultuous exhibited in nis writings that bonid princi- 

scenes, which the magistrates reported to pie, that heretics are to l^ punished wiik 

the court ; and very probably, had Julian temporal punishments and death ; — a prin- 

lived a little lonser, persecuting laws would ciple whollv inconsistent with Christianity, 

have been issued by the government. See and one which in after ages served as an 

Dr. Walehj Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. excuse for inhuman crudties. Only read 

iv., p. 175.— ScA/.] Augustine's 48th Epistle, ad Vincent, and 

(10) [Codex Theodos., I. ii., ne sanct. his 60th, ad Bonifac, and several others; 
Bapt. iteretur. — Schl.] and you will there meet with all the plausi- 

(11) [On this schism among the Dona- ble arguments, which the spirit of persecu- 
tists, and others of less magnitude, see Dr. tion in after ages so dressed up — to the dis- 
Waiehf Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. grace of Christianity — as to blind the eyes 
258<S67.— ScA/.] of kings.— iScA/.] 
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congregations whiph they formed in Spain and Italy had no permanence, 
and were soon broken up.(13) 

§ 9. Not long after the commencement of the Donatist controversy, or 
in the year 317, another storm of greater consequence and more pemi. 
cious, arose in Egypt, and spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world. The ground of this contest was, the doctrine of three persona in 
the Godhead ; a doctrine which, during the three preceding centuries, had 
not been in all respects defined. It had indeed often been decided, in op- 
position to the Sabellians and others, that there is a real difference between 
the Father and the Son, and also between them and the Holy Spirit, oj as 
we commonly express it, that there are three distinct persons in the God- 
head. But the mutual relations of these persons, and the nature of the 
di&rence between them, had not been a subject of dispute, and therefore 
nothing had been decreed by the church on Uiese points. Much less was 
there any prescribed phraseology, which it was necessary to use when 
speaking on this mystery. The doctors therefore explained this subject in 
different ways, or gave various representations of the difference between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without offence being taken. The ma. 
jority in Egypt and the neighbouring countries, had on this subject as well 
as others, followed the opinions of Origen, who taught that the Son is in 
Gody what reason is m man^ and that the Holy Spirit is nothing else but 
the dioine energy or power of acting and working ; which opinion, if it be 
not cautiously stated, may lead among other difficulties to the subversion 
of any real distinction between the divine persons, or in other words to 
Sabellianism. 

§ 10. il^an(2«r the bishop of Alexandria, — ^it is uncertain on what oc- 
casion,— expressed himself very freely on this subject in a meeting of his 
presbyters ; and maintained among other things, that the Son possesses 
not only the same dignity as the Father, but also the same esaence,{li) 
But Ariusy one of the presbyters, a man of acuteness and fluency, influ- 
enced perhaps and actuated by ill-will towards his bishop, (15) at first de- 
CIS) A more fuU account of the DonatisU (U) See Socrates, Hist Ecclee., 1. i., 
is given by Hen. VaUsiut, Diss, de schis- c. 5. Thtodoret, Hist. Ecdes., 1. i., c. 2. 
mate Donatistamm, which is subjoined to (16) [A historian should be cautious of 
his edition of Eutebius* Historia £cclesias- judging of the motiTes of human actions ; 
tica : — ^by Tho. JUtig, Historia Donatismi, in for there are cases, in which a man*s mo- 
an appendix to his book de Heresibus aevi tires are discernible only to the eve of Om- 
Apostolici, p. 241, — ^by Herm, Wttotitf, niscience. The present is such a case. 
Miscellaneor. sacror. tom. i.,lib. iv., p. 742, Here we can express only a dubious "per" 
— ^by Hen. Noru, Historia Donatiana, a haps,^* when we impartially survey the 
posthumous work, which the brothers Bal- sources of the history of Ariiu, We com- 
imftt enlarged and published, 0pp., tom. iv., monly read, it is true, that ambition led 
p. xlv., dec., — and by Tko. Long, History Arms to contradict his bishop, having been 
of the Donatisto, Lend., 1677, 8vo. The his rival when the see was vacant. But 
narrative we have giyen above, is derived this cannot be proved by credible testimony: , 
irom the original sources ; and if our life is and his opposers, Alexander and AtkanasittSf 
^ spared, it will in due time be corroborated who would surely have used this fact to his 
bj a statement of the requisite testimonies, disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
[what chancellor Mosheim was prevented observe a profound silence on the subject, 
from fulfilling by his death, his successor in On the contrary, Pkdostorgius relates, 
the professorial chair of church histoxy. Dr. (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 3), that Ariua, 
Wauh, has now accomplished, to the satis- when the votes of the electors were very 
faction of all the friends of this branch of favourable to himself, modestly directed tho 
knowledge, in the fourth volume of his His- choice on Alexemder. Philostorgius, it must 
tone der KeUereyen, p. 1-364. — Sehl^l be owned, was an Arian in sentiment, and 
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nied the truth of Alexamder's poflitionsy on the gromid Aat tbey were si- 
lied to the Sabellian errors which were condemned bj the ohmn^ and tfaenf 
going to the opposite extreme, he maintained that the Son is totalfy and 
ewentialfy distinct from the Father ; that he was only the first and noblest 
of those created beings whom God the Father formed out of nothing, and 
the instrument which the Father used in ereatmg this material universe, 
and therefore, that he was iitferior to the Father l^th in ncOure and in dig- 
fi%.(18) What were his views of the Holy Sprit, is not equally mani* 



his testimony is of no great weighL But 
the direct cooXnry to what he states, is not 
capaUe of proof! The motives therefore, 
which actuated Alius in opposing his bishop, 
nost be reaaided as dubious. Probably 
something of human infiimity was found on 
both sides. The conduct of Ariut in the 
contest itself, betrsys pride, a conceit of 
Joarning, and a contentious disposition. On 
the otMr hand, the Arians complain that 
Alexander was actuated by envy and per- 
sonal hatred of Arius, because the great 
popularity of Arius had excited his jealousy. 
See Dr. Wakk, Historie der Ketzereyen, 
vol. iL, p. 395, dbe.— Sdy.] 

(16) [Both AUjumder and Arius have left 
US statements, each of his own doctrinal 
views, and also of what he understood to be 
the sentiments of his antagonist. The state- 
ments are in their private letters, written 
after long and public discussions at Alexan- 
dria, ana when Arius and his Ihends were 
cast out of the church. The letter of Alexan- 
der is addressed to his namesake, Alexander 
of Bysadtium, since Constantinople ; ^and 
that of Ariu9 is to his friend EuseiiuM of 
Nicomedia. Both are preserved by Tkeoi- 
crety Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 4, 5. It may 
gratify the reader who has not access to the 
original^ to peruse the following extracts, 
containing tne grand points as originally 
oontested in the great Arian controversy 
and in the language of the fint combatants. 
-^AlexaMer states that Arhu and hb ad- 
herents, denying- the dhinity of our Stto* 
iouTf vrmunmc^ him rote iraaiv Unv hvai 
en a level teith aU other creatures. He says 
that they held, there woe a time when the 
Sen of Ood im« not; and he who once had 
no exieteneet afterwards did exist; and from 
that time was, what every man naturally is : 
for {say thev) God maae all things of nxh 
hing, tncluaing the Son cf God in tkts ere* 
ation of all things both rational and irra- 
tional : and of course, pronouncing him to 
be of a changeable nature, and capable of 
virtue and of sin.^^The doctrine fust risen 
up in opposition to the piety of the church, 
is thatojEbion and Artemas, amd te an tm^ 
ttation of that of Paul of Samosata, Alex- 
ander then gives his own views, as follows t 
We beHevCf as the ApostoUe church does, in 



the only unbegotten Father, who derived his 
existence from no one, and is immutable and 
unalterable, always tike same and unifbrmf 
unsusceptible of tnerease or diminution ; the 
giver of the law and the prophets and the 
gospels; Lord of the patriarchs and apostles 
ana of all saints : and in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, not 
begotten from nothmg, but from the Uving 
Father ; and not qfUr the manner of mar 
terial bodies, by separations and ^fMSes of 
parts, as SabeUius and Valentinian suppo-' 
sed; but in an inexplieable and indescribable^ 
manner, agreeably to the dtdaroHon b^ore 
quoted: Who shall declare his generation 1 
For his existence (Mrdrofftf) is inscrutable 
to all mortal beings, just as the Father is 
inscrutable; because created intelligences 
are incapable of understanding this divine 
generatum from the Father. ^-No one knoW' 
eth what the Father is, but the Son ; andno 
one knaweth what the Son is, but the Father. 
— He is unchangeable^ as much as the Fa- 
ther ; lacks nothing; is the perfect Son, and 
the absohUe likeness of the Father, save only 
that he is not unbegotten. — Therefore to the 
unbegotten Father, his proper dignity {bixeioif 
u^iufia) must be preserved. And to the Son 
also suitable honour must be given, by ftt- 
cribingto him an eternal generation {wapxov 
ytwnoiv) from the Father. Such is the 
statement kA Alexander. — The letter ^ Arius 
is as follows : To his very dear lord, thai 
man of God, the faithful, orthodox Busebius ; 
Arius, who is unjustly persecuted by thebp. 
Alexander, on account y' that all- conq ue rin g 
truth which thou also defendest, greeting in 
the Lord. As my father Am$nonius is going 
to Nicomedia, it seemed proper for me to ad- 
dress you by hhn, and to aequatnt the native 
love and affectum which you exercise towards 
the brethren for God and his Chrises sake, 
that the bishop greatly oppresses and perse* 
eutes us, putting evaytking in motion 
against us; and so as to drive us out of the 
aty, as if we were atheists ; because we do I 
not agree with him, puhiScry asserting thai 
God ahoays was, tmd the Son always' was ; 
that he was always the Father, ohMtys the 
Son ; that the Son was of God himself; 
and that because your brother Eusebius oj 
Casarea, and Theodotus, and PauUnus, ana 
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fest. That his views of the Son of God were combined with some other 
opinions differing from the common sentiments of Christians, cannot be 
doubted :(17) but no one of the ancients has left us a connected and sys* 
tematic account of the religion professed by Ariu9 and his associates.(18) 
§ 11. The opinions of ^ntw were no sooner divulged, than they found 
very many abettors, and among them men of distinguished talents and rank, 
both in Egypt and the neighbouring provinces. AhxaMier on the other 
hand accused Anui o£ blasphemy, l^fore two councils assembled at Alex- 
andria, and cast him out of the church.(19) He was not discouraged by 
Athananus, and Gregory ^ and AetiuSf and and the vny in which sinnera are saved, that 



all thev of the Eatty say that God toot he- 
fore the Son, and vfithout beginfung, they 
are accursed ; excnt only PhSogomus, and 
HeUanicuSy and maeartus, unlearned and 
heretical men, who say of the SoTt, one of 
theniy that he is an eructation ; another , that 
he is an emission ; and another, that he is 
equally unbegotten ; which impieties toe could 
not even hear, though the heretics should 
\ threaten us with a thousand deaths. As to 
what we say and believe, we have taught, and 
still teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, 
nor a portion of the vnhegotten, in any manr 
ner : nor was he formea out of any subja- 
r^eni matter, but that in will arid purpose he 
existed before all times and before all worlds, 
^ perfect (xod {nT^pri^ i^edf) the onlV'begotten, 
unchangeable ; and that before he was be- 

fotten, or created^ or purposed, or established, 
z was not ; for he was never unbegotten. 
We are persecuted, because we say, the Son 
' had a beginning, but God was without begin- 



he was, for au^t they could see, an equally 
competent Sayionr, whether he were a finite 
creature, or the infinite and all-perfect God. 
Hence both the Arians and the orUiodoz then 
embraced the same system of theology in 
substance ; and the chief importance, m a 
theological Tiew, of their controTersy re- 
specting the Sonship of Christ, related to 
the assigning him that rank in the universe 
which properly belonged to him. — TV.] 

(17) [This conjecture of Dr. Moshem, 
(which his former translator has swelled into 
a strong affirmation), appears to be gratui- 
tous. See the preceding note. — TV.] 

(18) The history of the Arian conteata is 
to be drawn from Eusebius, de Vita Con- 
«to9iA'iit Magni ; from various tracts of JtA4Ei^ 
natius, 0pp., tom. i. ; from the Ecclee. 
Histories ot Socrates, Soxomen, and Theod' 
oret ; from Epiphanius, Hsres. Iziz. ; and 
from other writers of this and the following 
century. But among all these, there ia not 



fitii^. We are also persecuted, because we one whom we may justly pronounce free 
oay, that he is from nothing (k^ A« btfruv '~ '' '*" 

h^tv) ; and this we say, in as much as he is 
not a portion of God, nor formed from any 
avhjaeent matter. Therefore we are persecu- 
ted. The rest you know. J bid you adieu in 
the Lord.^AccoTding to these statements, 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, aa 
a derived existence, and as generated by the 
Father. But they differed on two points. 
I. The orthodox believed his generation was 
from eternity, so that he was coeval with 
the Father. But the Arians believed, there 
was a time when the Son was not. II. The 
orthodox believed the Son to be derived of 
and from the Father ; so that he was 6fio6atoc 
of the same essence with the father. But 
the Arians believed, that he was formed out 
of nothing k^ 6k ivruv hvai, by the creative 
power of God. Both, however, agreed in 
calling him God, and in ascribing to him di- 
Tine perfections. As to his offices, or his 
being the Saviour of sinful men, it does not 



Irom partiality. And 'the Artan history still 
needs a writer of integrity, and void alike of 
hatred and love. There were faulta on both 
Aides ; but those who hitherto bare described 
this controversy, could discover the faults 
of only one of the parties. [This has now 
ceased to be absolutely true ; since Dr, 
Walch, in the 2d vol. of his Hist der Ketzer- 
eyen, p. 386-700, has so treated the history 
of Arius and his followers, that a man most 
himself be in the highest degree partial, if he 
can deny the honour of impartiality to Dr. 
Walch. — SchL"} It is a common opinion, 
that Arius was too much attached to the 
sentiments q{ Plato and Origen. See Di^ 
Petamus, Dogmat. Theol., tom. ii., L i., e. 
8, p. 38. But those who think so, are cer- 
Uinly in an error. For Origen and Plato 
differ widely from Arhts ; on the contraiy, it 
cannot well be doubted, that Alexander, the 
opposer of Arius, in his explanation of the 
doctrine o( three persons in one God, cloae- 
ly followed the rootsteps of Origen. See 



appear that they differed materially in their Ralph Cudworih*s Intellectual System, vol. 

views. (See page 290, note 21.) Indeed i., p. 676, dtc. 

eo imperfect and fluctuating were the views (19) lAUxander first eiBployed milder 

of that age respecting the offices of Chri$t measoies ; for he sont a letter, which wia 
Vol. L— O o 
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this disgrace, but retiring to Palestine he wrote various letters to men 
of distinction, in which he laboured to demonstrate the truth of his doc 
trines, and with so much success that he drew over immense numbers to 
his side, and in particular Eusehius bishop of Nicomedia, who was a man 
of vast influence.(20) The emperor Constandne, who considered the dis. 
cussion as relating to a matter of little importance and remote from the 
fundamentals of religion, at first addressed the disputants by letter, admon- 
ishing them to desist from contention.(21). But when he fpund that no- 



subscribed by the clergy of Alexandria, to 
Alius and the other clergymen united with 
him, warning them to abandon their error. 
{AihanasiiUy 0pp., torn, i., pt. i., p. 396.) 
When this measure failed, he brought the 
subject before the bishops of his party. He 
first held a council at Alexandria (A.D. 321), 
composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops ; 
and then another assembly, composed only 
of the presbyters and deacons of the city of 
Alexandria and the province of Mareotis. 
The first was properly a council ; the other 
was not. And hence it is, that some histo- 
rians speak of but one council of Alexandria. 
See Dr. Walch't Historie der Kirchenver- 
sammlungen, p. 140, and his Historie der 
Ketzereyen, vol. ii.» p. 494i.dc,c. — Schl.} 

(20) [These bishops beld-A council in Bi- 
thynia, probably at NuomMioj in which 260 
bishops are reported to .have been present. 
Of their acts and decisions we know nothing 
more, than that they sent letters to all the 
bishops of Christendom, entreating them not 



" I learn then, that the origin of the pres- 
ent controversy was thus. Whereas yon, 
AUzander, inquired of the presbyters, what 
each believed on one of the subjects con- 
tained in tbe law, or rather on a point of a 
vain controversy ; and whereas you, Arius, 
tncousiderately advanced what ought not to 
have entered your mind, or if it (£d, should 
have been smothered in silence ; hereupon 
dissension arose between you, conununion 
has been denied, and the most holy people 
being split into two parties, the harmony .of 
the whole body is destroyed. Wherefore, 
mutually forgiving one another, follow ye the 
counsel here fitly offered you by your fellow- 
worshipper [of the true God.] And what is 
it I It IS, that it was unsuitable, at first, to put 
a question on such subjects ; and when it was 
put, it was unsuiuble to answer it. For Mich 
questions, being required by no law, out 
prompted by the contentiousness of unprofita- 
ble leisure, — though they may be proposed for 
the exercise of our natural powers, — ought 



to exclude the friends of Arius from their to bo kept to ourselves, and not rashly to 



communion, and requesting them to inter- 
cede with Alexander that he would not do 
so. — ** This first Arian council is either 
wholly overlooked by modem writers, or is 
confounded with that of Antioch in the year 
830. Sozomien gives account of it. Hist. 
Eccles., 1. i., c. 15. See NicttoMy in Bibli- 
oth. Max. JPatr., torn, xxv., p. 151, and 
Ceiller's Hiatoire des Aoteurs, tome iii., p. 
668." Thus C. W. F. Wa/cA, Historie der 
Kirchenversamml., p. 142. But Dr. Walch 
mistakes in saying that this council is over- 
looked hy moism writers. It is mentioned 
by Maimbourg, Le Clerc, Du Pin, Fleury, 
Cave, Whitby, and TUlemont.— TV.] 

(21) [ConstarUine not only wrote a letter 
in the year 324, but he sent with it as his 
envoy, the famous Hoeiut bishop of Cordo- 
ba. What part the envoy acted, is unknown ; 
but the letter is extailt, fully, in Eueelnus, de 
Yito Constantini M., lib. ii., c. 64-72, and 
with some curtailment, in Socraiesy Hist. 
Eccles., 1. i., c. 7. The most important part 



be brought before public meetings, nor be 
mconsidcrately trusted to the ears of the 
people. For, bow few are there that can 
accurately comprehend and suitably explain 
the nature of so great and so exceedingly 
difficult subjects 1 Yet if any one thinks 
he could easily do this, how large a part of 
the people will he persuade to think so ! or 
who can urge the critical examination of 
such questions, without hazarding a fallt 
Wherefore prating on such subjects is to be 
restrained ; lest, either from the imbecility 
of our natures we should be unable to explain 
the subject proposed, or from the dulness of 
apprehension in our hearers tkey should not 
be able to comprehend exactly what is 
spoken ; and lest, from one or the other of 
these causes, the people should incur the dan- 
ger either of bla^hemy or schism. There- 
fore let an unwise question in the one, ami 
an inconsiderate answer in the other of yon, 
mutually pardon each other. For the con- 
trover^ between you, is not about the chief 



of this angular document, which however of the precepts of our law (the holy scrip- 
shows the feelings of one more solicitous for ture) ; nor have you introduced any new 
the great cause of our common Christianity, heresy relating to practical religion ; but 
than for absolute perfection in speculative you both have one and the same views, so that 
theobgy, is as follows. you may easily come together in the bonds 
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thing was efiected by this measure, and that greater commotion was daily, 
rising throughout the empire, he in the year 325 summoned that famous 
council of the whole church/ which met at Nice in Bithynia, to put an end 
to this controversy. In this council, after variops ahercations and con- 
flicts of the hishops, the doctrine of Arius was condemned, Christ was pro. 
oounced ^o be (dfiowjcog) of the same essence with the Father, Arius Was 
sent into exile in Illyricum, and his followers were compelled to assent to 
a creed or confession of faith, composed by the council.(22) 

of fellowship. While you thua contend consent on this very unwise and undefinable 
about little and exceedingly unimportsAt question. For the high privileges of corn- 
points {wrep fwcpHv k<U Tuav iXaxk<-^h i^ munion may be preser\'ed to you unimpaired, 
IB not suitable for so numeroas a body of and the same fellowship may be kept up 
God's people to be under your guidance, on among you all, though there may be among 
account of your dissension ; indeed, it is not you partial disagreement about some trivid 
only unsuitable, but it is believed to be ab- point. For we do not all choose ahke, nor is 
eolotely unlawful. That J may admonish there one and the same disposition and iudff- 
your sagacity, by a smaller instance, I will ment in us all. Therefore concerning the di- 



say ; all those philosophers who profess one 
system of doctiine, you know, very often 
differ on some part of their positions. But 
though they disagree in the perfection of 
their knowledge, yet on account of their 
union as to the system of their doctrine, the^ 
come toget^r again harmoniously. Now if 
tktif do so, how much more reasonable is it 
for yoK, the appointed ministers of the great 



vine providence, let there be one faith, one 
understanding, and one covenant with God. 
But as for those trivial questions, which ye 
so elaborately discuss, thouffh you should 
not think exactly alike, it is It that the fact 
remain within your own cogitations, and be 
kept as a secret in your own breast. Let 
the privileges of mutual friendship, and the 
belief x>f the truth, and the precious worship 



God, to be oi one heart in the profession of of God, and' the observance of his law, re- 



the same religion. Let us look more atten- 
tively and closely into what is now advanced. 
U it rights on account of the little vain dis- 
putes about words among you, for brethren 
to array themselves against brethren, and 
the precious assembly to be rent asunder by 
the ungodly strife of you who thus contend 
•bout trifles of no conseouence ? {vnep ui- 
Kpuv &rQ KoX /iii^aftuc avayKaufv;) Tnis 
is vulgar and despicable : it is more befitting 



main unimpaired among you. Return again 
to mutual friendship and charity ; give to all 
the people their proper embraces; and, 
having purified as it were your own minds, 
do ye again recognise each other : for friend* 
ship, when it returns to a reconciliation, 
after ill-will is laid aside, often becomes 
more sweet than before. Atjd restore to me 
also serene days, and nights void of care ; 
so that there may be in reserve for me the 



the foUy of children, than the discretion of enjoyment of the pure light, and the pleas- 



priests and wise men. Let us spontaneously 
depart from the temptations of the devil. 
Our great God, the common pre^server of us 
all, hath extended to all the common light ; 
and allow me his servant, under his provi- 
cience, to bring my efforts to a successful 
issue, that by my admonitions, diligence, and 
earnest exhortations, 1 may bring his people 
to have fellowship in their meeiinff togeth- 
er. For since, as I said, ye both have one 
faith {fua ric i^iv vmv nicic)* and one and 
•he same understanding of our religion (xal 



ures of a quiet life. If this fail, I must un- 
avoidably sigh and be bathed in tears, and 
spend the residue of my days unquietly. 
For while the people of God, my fellow-wor- 
shippers, arc so rent asunder by unreasonable 
and hurtful contentions, how can my mind be 
at ease and my thoughts at resti" — 7>.] 

(22) This creed is illustrated from ancient 
records, in a learned work on the subject, by 
Joh, Christ. Suicer, Utrecht, 1718, 4to. 
[The creed used in the Catholic, Lutheran, 
and English churches, and called the Nieene 



uiav rvc ko^" ifuic dipiatijq avveatv) ; and creed, is in reality the creed set forth by the 



since the requirement of the law, in its va- 
rious parts, binds all to one consent and pur- 
pose of mind ; and as this thing, which has 
produced a little strife among you, does not 
extend to the power and efficacy of the whole 
gospel, (i^ 9rpdf r^v t8 iravrdf doviifuv 
Zt^«eO« let it not At all produce separations 
and commotions among you. And these 
UuQgB I say, not to conpel you to a perfect 



council of ConstaiiHnopU in the year 381, 
It is considerably more full than the oriffinal 
Nieene creed ; which is here subjoined, to- 
gether with a translation. HL^ivofUv kic 
hfa ^ebv irorepa TravroKparopa, ndvruv 
dparuv re ical Itopdrtiv voirjr^v. Kal iic 
hfa Kvoiov ^lifoSv Xpicdv, rov vtov rS ^eS, 
yewrtvivra kK tS narpo^ ftovoyeinj, raregtv, 
kx Tiji iaiac rS irarpdc, ^eov 6k i^e&, ^ 
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§ 12. No part of church history perhaps, has acquired more celehrity 
than this assembly of .bishops at Nice to settle the affidrs of the church , 
and yet, strange as it may appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical history 
has been investigated and explained more negligently. (28) The ancient 
wrijters are not agreed as to the time and year, nor the place, nor the num. 
ber of the judges, nor the president of this council, nor as to m&ny other 
particulars. (24) No written journal of the proceedings of this yenerable 

U ^cjTof , i^ebv 6XrjT^ivdv kK ^eS iXij^tvoVf on most of these points. There is scarcely 
yewfi^ivTa & notrr&ivra^ bfioiaiov r^ varpi, « dissenting Toice as to the year, which wis 



di' S TO navra tyhero, rd re hv r^ i/wxvv 
Koi rvL hv ry y^y Tov 6C i^/ta^ r«f Mpcnrsc 
Kol dia Tifv ^fiei kpav awnjpiav KareX'&ovTa 
Kol aapKud^ivTa, hav^pcanjaavTay rca&ovra 
Kol dvaravra ry rpirg iifdp^ hveX'^ovra kic 
.r^f ipavbg Koil kpx^juvov Kfuvtu ^uvrac kcU 
vtKpH^. Kai iic TO &ytov irvevua. T^f de 
Xiyoyrac, 6tl iv work 6t8 &k ijv, koI nplv 
yewn^^ai 6k j}v, koI 6ti k^ 6k 6vr«v 
tyevero, jj k^ iripac viro^aaiac ^ 6aiac 
faoKovTsc hvaif i kti^^ rpeirrov ij AAAot- 
UTOv Tw vibv t3 ^eSf Ava^efiariCei i 
Ko&aXiKfi hKKXriaia. See Walck, Blblioth. 
Symbol. Vetus, p. 76, 76. Translation: 
We believe in one God, the Father, al- 
mighty, the maker of all things visible and 
invisible : and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of- God, begotten of the Father, 
4>nly-beff0tten, (that is), of the substance of 
the Father ; God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God ; begotten not made ; 
of the same substance with the Father ; by 
whom all things were made, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth : who for us 
men, and for our salvation, descended, and 
was incarnate, and became man ; suffered, 
and rose again the third day, ascended into 
the heavens; and will come to judge the 
living and the dead : and in the Holy Spirit. 
But those who say, that there was a time 
when he was not, and that he ^ws not, be- 
fore be was begotten, and that he was made 
out of nothing, or affirm that he is of any 
other substance or essence, or that the Son 
of God is created, and mutable or changea- 
ble, the Catholic church doth pronounce ac- 
cursed. — TV.] 

.(23) See The. Ittig, Historia Concilii 
Niceni, published after his death, [Lips., 
1712, 4to.] Jo. le Clercy Bibliotheque his- 
torique et universelle, tome z., p. 421, and 
• tome zzii., p. ^l. U, de Beausobre, His- 
toire de Manich^ et de Manicheisme, tome 
i., p. 520, &c. The accounts left us by 
the Orientals of this council, are contained 
in Eiueb. Renaudot^ Historia Patriarchar. 
AlezaDdrinor., p. 69, dtc. [To the prece- 
ding works, may be added Ckr. W. Fr. 
Watches Hiatorie der Kirchenversammlun- 
gen, p. 144-168.— Se^.] 

(24) [Yet there is not great disagreement 



A.D. 325 ; though there is a disagreement . 
as to the month when the council first met, 
namely, whether it was the ISth of the 
Kalends of June or July, that is, the SOth 
of May or the 19th of Juiu, All agiee thai 
the council closed on the emperor*s Yicen- 
nalia, in July of that year. As to the piaee, 
there is overwhehning proof that it was the 
central hall or building in the imperial palace 
at Nice in Bithynia; which the emperor 
caused to be fitted up especiaJly for the pur- 
pose. Some modems however nminf in, 
that this hall must have been a ckureh ; be- 
cause they cannot believe, so hsly a body 
would assemble any where except in a 
church duly consecrated. As to &e tntm- 
her of membert of which the council was 
composed, Eusebnu indeed, (de Vita Con- 
stantini, iii., c. 8), says " they exceeded S60 
bishops.*' But the MS. here is believed 
to be corrupted ; for Socratet^ (Hisv £c- 
cles., i., c. 8), expressly quoting this pas- 
sage of Eusebius, says '*they exceeded 
three hundred bishops.** There is satisfoc- 
tory proof that there were 318 members of 
the council, besides a vast number of clergy- 
men and others who attended from curiosity 
or for their own improvement in knowledge. 
The. ancient writers make no mention what- 
ever of any yrendait or scribe of the coon- 
cil. They represent the council as assem- 
bling, and the emperor as entering, advan- 
cing to the upper end of the hall, and upon a 
siffnal from the bishops, taking his seat, 
which was a solden chair ; after which the 
whole council was seated, several of the 
principal bishops on the right and left of the 
emperor, and the main body of them anransed 
on the two sides of the hall. Before Sua 
formal opening of the council, there were 
several rencounters of the bishops of differ- 
ent parties, and also of members of the 
council with the philosophers and others 
who were assembled in the city. Of these 
private contests, pompous accounts are left 
us by Gelanus and others. But when ihd 
council assembled in form, they did no busi- 
ness but remained silent, till the emperor 
came in. He was then addressed dther by 
^ustatkhu of Antioch, or by Eusebius of 
CiBsarea, or by both, in short complimentarr 

U'^u /"^ ^«- <;tk^A.^ ^9^*^ ^ ALb, vSw»i>» 
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tribunal was kept ; at least none has reached us«(25) How many and 
what canotu or ecclesiastical lawSf were enacted, is not agreed on by the 
Oriental and the occidental Christians. The latter tell us they were oply 
twenty in number ; but the Orientals make them far more numerou8.(26) 

the general tpprobation of the council, ^ 



epeeches ; after which, he himself harangued 
the council ; and hayio^ thrown into the fire, 
unread, all the private petitiona and com- 
plaints which had been previously handed 
him, he bid them proceed to business. A free 
discussion now ensued ; but it would seem, 
without the formalities observed in modem 
deliberative assemblies. Individuals of dif- 
ferent sentiments offered their opinions ; and 
the emperor heard, remarked, commended, 
or disapproved, and so influenced the whole 
proceedm^ as to bring about a good degree 
of unanimity. Yet he did not act the dictator 
or judge, but left the bishops to decide all 
the questions respecting faith and discipline, 
uncontrolled : for he regarded them as the 
divinely constituted judges of such mattei;^. 
He only wished them to come to Mome agree- 
ment ; which as soon as they had done, he 
regarded their decision as final, and as obli- 
gatory on himself as well as all others. How 
many sessions were held, we are not told. 
But after all the business was finished, on 
the 24th of July, when the emperor entered 
on the 3Qth year ef his reign, he celebrated 
his Vicennalia with the council,' in a splendid 
banquet in his own pslace. On that occa- 
sion, Eusebuu of Caesazea delivered an ora- 
tion in {{raise of CofutantifUt which is lost. 
After the feast, the bishops were dismissed 
with presents and exhortations to peace and 
love. They returned, as they came, by the 
public conveyances, having been supported 



committed to writioff, and confirmed by the 
subscription of each member." Whence 
VaUsiut infers, that nothing was cqpimitted 
to writing by the council, except the tuuUm 
to which they came, and which they individ- 
ually substribed, namely, the creed, the can- 
ons, and the synodic epistle, which was ad- 
dressed to the church of Alexandria and the 
brethren in Egypt, Libya, and PentapoUs. 
He therefore ^supposes, the council kept no 
Journal or had no written Ada Concitii, in 
the technical sense of the phrase. And in- 
deed, we have no intimation that they kept 
any journal of their proceedings, or had any 
proper scribe of council. What are called 
the Acta Concilii, as given jis by Gelasius 
and others, are an account oi various discus- 
sions between individual members of the 
council and certain philosophers or sophists, 
tosether with the creed, the canons, the syn- 
odic letter, several epistles of the emperor, 
one of Eusebius to his church of Cssarea, 
and various extracts from ancient authors.— 
Tr.} 

(26) Thorn, Ittig, Supplem. 0pp. de- 
mentis Alex., p. 191. Jos. Sim, Asseman, 
Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i., 
p. 22, 195, dec. Enseh. Renaudot, Histo- 
ria Patriaichar. Alexandrinor, p. 71, and 
many others. [The 20 Nicene canons, and 
those only, were received by the ancient 

^ , ^ church. Some attempts indeed were made 

py the emperor^ from the time they left their by the bishops of Rome, in the fifth century, 

to make certain canons of the council of iSar- 1 
dica pass for canons of the council of Nice. I 
On that occasion the African bishops resist- 
ed, and sent to the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, for complete 
copies of all the Nicene canons which they 
knew of. The returns showed that these 20 
canons, and these only, were then recognised 
in the Greek church. See the acts of the 
6th council of Carthage, A.D. 419. Theodr- 
oret also, (H. E., i., 8), and Gelasius Cyzic- 
enus, (lib. ii., c. 31), expressly affirm, that 
the number of the Nicene canons was 20. 
But in the 16th century, an Arabic copy of i 
80 canons, including these 20, was brought I 
from Alexandria to Rome, and soon sfter- 
wards translated and published. At first 
there was some doubt ; but in a short time 
all the learned were fully satisfied, that the 
sdditional 60 canons were not of Niceno ori- 
gin, though now regarded as such by most of 
the eastern sects. See Nalalis AUzander, 
Hist. Eccles., cent, iv., dissert, xviii.^ ^ol. 



homes. See Eusebius, de Vita Constantini, 
1. iii., c. 6*22. Socrates, Hist. Eccles., i., 
8-11. Sozameu, H. £., i., 17-26. The- 
odoret, H. £., i., 7, 9, 10, 12. Rufinus^ 
H. E., lib. i. Gelasius Cyxicenus, Com- 
ment, de Synodo Niceno, Hbri iii., in Har^ 
duin's Concilia, tom. i., p. 345, &c. Acta 
Concilii Niccni, in Combefis* Auctarium 
Biblioth. Piatr., torn, ii., p. 573. Renaudot, 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrin., p. 69, dec. ; 
various Treatises in the first volume of the 
works of il^AaTuwtia, especially his Epistola 
de Nicenis Decietis ; and several detached 
IMSsages in Epiphanius^ contra Hcreses, lib. 
iii. These are the only authentic sources 
for the history of this council. — Tr."} 

(25). See Henry Valestus, Note on Eur 
jeb., de Vita Constantini M., lib. iii., c. 14. 
Maruthas, a Syrian, wrote a history of this 
council ; but it is Ipst. See Jos. Sim. As- 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, 
lom. i., p. 195, dec. [Eusebius^ in the pas- 
sage just referred to, says : " What met 
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From the canons universallj received and from the other monuments of 
the council, it appears, not only that Arius was condemned by this coon. 
cilf but that other things were decreed, with a view to settle the affidrs of 
the church. In particular, the controversy respecting the time of celebra. 
ting Easter, which had long perplexed Christians, was terminated ; the 
Novatian disturbance, respecting the readmission of the lapsed to commu- 
nion, was Composed ; the Meletian schism, with its causes, was censured ; 
the jurisdiction of the greater bishops was defined ; and several other mat- 
ters of a like nature detennined.(27) But while the prelates were eager 
501-611, ed. Paris, 17^2, 4to. — doors of tbe church ; secondly , six years in 



These 20 canons, (or 22, as some divide 
them), are ezUnt in Bneridge*M Pandect. 
Canon., torn, i., p. 58, &c., and in all the lar- 
ger collections of councils. — ^Tbe substance 
of them is as follows : The l»t canon for- 
bids the admission of voluntary or self-made 
eunuchs to the sacred ministry. The 2d for- 
bids the hasty ordination of new conyerts to 
Christiauity ; agreeably to 1 Tim. iii., 6, 
Not a funicty dtc. The 3<{ forbids clergy- 
men of all ranks, from having subinduced 
females or housekeepers ; except only their 
nearest blood relations. The 4m directs that 
ordinations be generally performed by all 
the bishops of a province ; and never by less 
than three bishops ; and requires the con- 
firmation of the metropolitan, in all cases. 
The bth requires that an excommunication 
either of a cler^man or a Uyman by the 



the porch among tbe catechumens ; and 
fkiriUy, to be allowed to witness bat not 
join in the celebration of the eocfaarist for 
two years more. The 12/A requires flagraol 
apostates to go throogh tbe same course ; 
but they must spend ten years in the second 
stage. Yet tbe bishops are to exercise dis- 
cretionajnr power in regard to the length of 
time. The IZth allows the sacrament to be 
given to any penitent who seems to be dying ; 
but if he recovers, he is to rank only with 
the penitents in the third stage. — By the 
14/A, lapsed catechumens are to spend three 
years in the^r«i stage, or among those who 
worship without the doors of the chuxch. 
By the 15/A, the translation of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons from one church to an- 
other, is forbidden. By the 16tA, presbyteiB 
or deacons, forsaking their own church and 



sentence of a smgle bishop, shall be valid goin^; over to others, are to be denied com- 



every where, till it is examined and judged 
of by a provincial council ; and requires such 
a council to be held, for this and other ob- 
jects of general interest, twice a year, once 
in the autumn and once a little before Eas- 
ter. The 6/A secures to the patriarch of ^11- 
exandria all the rights which he claimed by 
ancient usase, over the bishops and churches 
of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis ; also to 
the patriarchs of Rome and Antioch, their 
prerogatives ; and gives to metropolitans, 
generally, a negative on all elections to the 
episcopal office within their respective prov- 
inces. The lih gives to the bishop of Aelia 
(or Jerusalem) the rank of a metropolitan ; 
but without depriving Csssarea, the ancient 
metropolis, of its dignity. The 8/A permits 
NowUian bishops and clergymen to return 
to the church and retain their rank and offi- 
ces, on their assenting to the rules of the 
church respecting second marriages and 
communion with tha lapsed. The 9/A and 
\Oth require that presbyters, who before their 
ozdtnation had lapsed or had committed any 
other offence which was a canonical disqual- 
ification for the sacred office, be deprived of 
their office as soon as the disqualification is 
ascertained. The 1 1/A requires the lapsed 
during the late persecution under Lkinivs, 
irst, to do pepance three years without the 



mumon and be sent back : bishops also are 
forbidden to ordain the subjects of other 
bishops, without their consent. The 17 tk 
requires the deposition of all clergymen who 
loan money or goods on interest. By the 
18^A, deacons are forbidden to present the 
bread and wine to the presbyters or to par- 
take themselves, before the bishop ; or to sit 
among the presbyters. By the I9tk, the fol- 
lowers of Paul of Samosata, on returning to 
the church are to be rebaptised ; and to be 
reordained before they can officiate as cler- 
gymen. The 20/A disapproves of kneeling 
at prayers on the Lord's oay, and firom Eas- 
ter to Pentecost.— Tr.] 

(27) [The synodic epistle, which is pre- 
served by Socrates, H. fe., i., 9, and by The- 
odoretf H. E., i., 9, acauaints. us with the 
principal transactions of the council ; ai^ 
also snows the spirit of that venerable body. 
It is as follows : " To the great and holy, 
by the grace of God, the church of the 
Alexandrians, and to the beloved brethren 
of Egypt, iiibya, and Pentapolis, the bish- 
ops assembled at Nice, and composing the 
great and holy synod, send greeting in the 

" Forasmuch as, by the grace of God. the 
most pious emperor Vonstantine having call* 
ed us together from various cities and prav- 
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to correct the &ults of others, they narrowly escaped feUing into a great 
one themselves. For they were on the point of imposing celibacy on 
the clergy by an express law ; but they were preyented by PaphnuUuSf 
who had himself lived all his days in celibacy. (28) 



inces, a great and holy synod is assembled 
at Nice ; it seemed altogether necessary that 
an epistle be sent to yon, in the name of the 
sacred synod ; that you may have means of 
knowing what things have been moved, and 
examined, and what have been sanctioned. 
First of all then, an inquiry was made in the 
presence of the most pious emperor Canstan- 
tmtt into the impiety and iniquity of Arius 
and his associates ; and it was aetermined 
by the voice of all, that his impious doctrine 
is to be anathematized, as also the blasphe- 
mous words and terms he used ; he having 
blasphemously said, that the Son of God uhu 
from nothing, and that there was a time 
when he was not, and sayinff that the Son of 
Godj by the arbitrament ofnis willf is capa- 
ble of either virtue or vice ; and pronouncing 
him a creature and a work: all which the 
holy synod hath anathematized, not enduring 
so much as to hear this impious doctrine 
or rather madness, and these blasphemous 
words. What was the issue of the pro- 
ceedings against him, ye have heard already, 
or will hear ; lest we should seem to insult 
over a man who has received the deserved 
recompense of his wickedness. But his im- 
piety prevailed so far as to involve in de- 
struction with him Theonas of Marmarica, 
and Secunius of Ptolemais ; for they receiv- 
ed the same sentence. After the grace of 
God had delivered us from that evil doctrine 
and impiety and blasphemy, and from the 
persons who dared to raise discord and di- 
vision among a once peaceable people, there 
yet remained the rasoness of MeUtius and 
of those ordained by him. And what the 
synod decreed on this subject, beloved breth- 
ren, we now inform you. It was determined 
that Meletius (whom the synod treated with 
more lenity, for according to the strictness 
of law he deserved no indulgence) should 
remain in his own city ; but should have no 
authority either to ordain, to nominate for 
office, nor be seen in any other city or place 
on such business, but should only possess 
the naked title of honour. As for those 
raised to office by him, after being confirmed 
by a more solemn consecration, fellowship 
IS to be given them ; yet on the condition, 
that they so hold their office and ministry, 
as always to take rank after all in every par- 
isn or church, who were examined and or- 
dained previously by our dearest colleague 
Alexander ; and moreover that they have no 
authority to elect or to nominate such per- 
•ona as they like, or indeed to do any tung, 



without the consent of some bishop of the 
Catholic church who is Alexander's suffra- 
gan. But those who, by the grace of God 
and by your prayers, have never been foiiud 
in any schism but have remained blameless 
in the Catholic church, shall hav& power to 
nominate and elect such as are worthy of the 
sacred office, and in general, to do every 
thing that accords with law and ecclesiasti- 
cal usage. And if it happen that any of 
those now [bishops] in the church should be 
removed by death, then let those lately ad- 
mitted be advanced to the honours of tfaie de- 
ceased ; provided always, that they appear 
deservinff, and the people choose thent, and 
that the bishop of Alexandria concur in the 
election and confirm it. And this privilege is 
conceded to all others ; but not so in regard, 
to Meletius personally, to whom, on account 
of his former irregularity and his headlong 
rashness of temper, it is judged, no power or 
authority should be given, be being capable 
of again exciting the same disorders. And 
these are the things which relate particularly 
and especially to Egypt, and to the most 
holy church of Alexandria. But if any other 
canon or decree shall be made, as our lord 
and most precious fellow minister and broth- 
er is present with us, when he shall arrive 
he win give you a more exact account, for 
he will have been an actor and co-operator 
in the things done. We also announce to 
you the harmony there is in regard to the % 
most holy paschal feast : that this matter is 
happily settled, through the assistance ofyonr 
prayers, so that all the brethren in the East, 
who before kept the festival with the Jews, 
will hereafter keep it in harmony with the 
Romans, with us, and with all those who 
from ancient times have kept it with us. 
Therefore, rejoicing in the happy issue of 
affairs and the peaceful harmony that exists, 
and that all heresy is extirpated, do ye re- • 
ceive, with neater honour and more ardent 
love, our fellow minister and your bishop, 
Alexander, who has gladdened us with hia 
presence, encountering so great labour in 
his advanced age, that peace 'might be re* 
stored among you. And pray for us all, that 
whatever has been well determined upon, 
may remain steadfast, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being done, as we trust, according 
to the good pleasure of God the Father, in 
the Holy Spirit : to whom be gloiy for ever 
and ever. Amen." — Tr."] 

(28) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 
1 1 . Compare Fran. Baldwin* s Constantinua 
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^ 18. But the passions of men were more efficient, than either the de* 
crees of the Nicene council, or the authority of the emperor. For there 
were those who, though they did not fall in with the doctrine of Jlriu^, yet 
were dissatisfied with some things in the decrees and the creed of the coun* 
cil ;(29) and the Arians left no means untried, to free themselves from the 
evils inflicted on them by those decrees. And the issue was agreeable to 
their wishes. For in a few years after the Nicene council, an Arian pres* 
byter,whom Constantia the emperor's sister at her death had recommend- 
ed to the care of her brother, succeeded in persuading Corutantine the 
Great that Arius had been unjustly oppressed by his enemies. Acpprd- 
ingly, in the year 330, the emperor recalled Arius from exile, rescind- 
ed the decrees passed against his associates and friends, and permitted 
Eusehius of Nicomedia, tibe principal supporter of Arius, and his powerful 
Action now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the defenders of the Nicene 
council.(80) They assailed no one more fiercely than Aikanasius^ the 



Maspus, p. 76, and Gtor. Calixhu, de oon- 
jogio Cleric, p. 170, 6lc. 

(29) [The word dfionatoc {of the same es- 
ttnee) waa in particular, not agreeable to all. 
At firat aeventeen biahope heaitated to aub- 
■cribe the creed and toe condemnation of 
Atine, becauae the^ wiahed to ahun the ap- 
pearance of favounnff the Sabellian error ; 
and they objected, that the word ofiowioc 
had been diaapproved of in the time of Paul 
of Samoaata. {SocraUs, H. £., i., c. 8, 33, 
^. Baeil, £p. 360.) And in fact, Paul 
of Samoaata had miauaed the word dftotaiog^ 
«o aa to controvert any other diatinction be- 
tween the Son or Word and the Father, ex- 
cept the difference of namea, and of external 
reiationa in reference to the divine manifea- 
tation. And though it ia not fully proved 
that thia term^ in the Samoeatian aenae of it, 
waa rejected by a council at Antioch in the 
year 269, (which deciaion at Antioch ia pro- 
nounced fabuloua, by Dr. FeuerUm^ in hia 
Diaeert on the queation: Dei filium patri 
eaae 6^«<Ttov antiqui eccleain doctorea in 
concilio Antiocheno utrum oegaverint ? Got- 
tinff., 1 755)— vet it ia certain, that the Arians 
haa before alleged thia Antiocbian decree, 
and no one had charged them with miatake 
In ao doing. Neveraieleaa thoae who were 
Aot pleaaed with the creed, were generally 
brought to acquieace in it; partly by the 
threata of the emperor to baniah all who 
would not aubacribe, and partly bv the ad- 
vice of *Jie princeaa Conatantia. Only Ari' 
Ma, with the biahopa TheonoM and Secun- 
duty peraevered in a refuaal. Yet aome, 
[namely, Eustbiue of Nicomedia, and Tht' 
ognie, biahop of Nice], subacribed only the 
creed itaelf, and not alao the anathema. — 
Sehl.] 

(30) [So audden a chanffe waa not to be ex- 
pected. The council of Nice had taken ev- 
ery precaution to prevent the further apread of 



Arianiam ; and ita decrees had been approved 
by other councila in diatant provinces, and ihos 
bad obtained the authority of decreea of the 
whole church. The emperor had auperad- 
ded to the aentence of the biahopa civil pen- 
altiea, appointing exile to recuaants ; and had 
condemned the writinsa of Arhu to the 
flamea, and commandea them to be delivered 
up on pain of death. [See the emperor*a 
letter to the biahopa and people, in Socrates, 
H. £., i., 9.] Thua the Arian party seemed 
to be wholly auppreaaed. But it only seeti^ 
^ to be 80. Four years after, the atmo 
aphere about the court of ConstarUine at once 
became clear and aerene to the Ariana ; and 
the cauaea of ao ^eat a change are not well 
known, for the hiatory of Constantine here 
haa a chaam of three years. The pxincess 
Constantia seema actually to have had a 
hand in thia great revolution. The biahopa 
who were favourably diaposed towarda Ai" 
us, had recommended themaelvea to her, bj 
yielding in the Nicene council, and aubacn- 
bing the creed, verv much in compliance 
with her recommendation. (PhUosiorgiuM, 
H. £., i., c. 9.) Thia attention ahown her, 
would naturally open a way for them to the 
confidence of the princess. And therefore 
the statement of Socrates (I. i., c. 25), and 
Sozomen (1. iii., c. 19) ia not improbable; 
namely, that it waa by her, and by an Arian 
priest whom she at her death recommended 
to hioi, that Constantine waa brought to en- 
tertain more favourable viewa of the Ariana. 
At the inatigation of this priest, the emperor 
despatched a gracious letter to Arius, bid- 
ding him come to the court. Arius haaten- 
ed to Constantinople with hia friend Euzoi^ 
us, and waa graciously heard by the emperor, 
whom he aatisfied aa to his orthodoxy. At 
the requisition of the emperor, ihey both 
presented a confeasion of their faith, which 
waa ao artfully drawn up aa to conceal their 
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bishop of Alexandria. When he could in no way be brought to restore 
Arius to his former honours and ecclesiastical standing, Aihanasitu was 
first deprived of his office/in a council held at Tyre A.D. 335, and then 
banished to Gaul ; while in the same year, by a numerous council held at 
Jerusalem, Arius and his friends were solemnly admitted to the communion 
of the church. But by none of these proceedings could the Alexandrians 
be induced to receive Arius among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor called him to Constantinople in the year 336, and ordered Alex* 
ander the bishop of that city, to open the doors of his church to him. But 
before that could take place, Arius died at Constantinople in a tragical man* 
ner.(31) And the emperor himself closed life shortly after. 



real sentiments under orthodox phraseology. 
In this way AriuM obtained permission to 
return to Alexandria. Antecraently to this, 
Eusebitu bishop of Nicomc^ia, and Theog- 
nw bishop of Nice, had obtained complete 
reinstatement in their offices ; and the for- 
mer now commenced persecuting the ortho- 
dox party, and especially Athamuius, The 
deposition of Athantuiut was decreed by the 
council of Tyre ; but his banishment was by 
order of the emperor, before whom he was 
accused of threatening to prevent the expor- 
tation of grain from Egypt to Constantinople. 
As Arms met with more opposition at Alex- 
andria than he expected, ana as his presence 
there caused commotions which seemed al- 
most to amount to an insurrection, he was 
called back to Constantinople. Here he 
had another hearing before the emperor, and 
swore to a formula of faith presented by him- 
self, which sounded very orthodox. The 
emperor was so well satisfied by this exhi- 
bition of ilrtM#, that he sent for Alexander 
the bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly 
enjoined upon him to admit Arius the next 
Sunday to his communion. The terrified 
t>ishop retired to the chureh of St. Irene, and 
there myed that the calamity mi^ht be aTert- 
ed. On the day appointed, Artutf accom- 
panied by EusebiuM of Nicomedia and othera 
of his adherents, proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, in order to enter the 
church in triumph, and entertained his friends 
with playful discourse. But as he passed 
along, the calls of nature obliged him to step 
aside. He entered one of the public offices 
erected for such purposes, and left his ser- 
Tants waiting at the door ; and here he died 
with a violent colic. See Dr, Watch's His- 
torie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 486, dec. — 
Schl.} 

(31) ;Some of the modems are disposed 
to call in question this account of Arius* 
death ; but without good reason, since it is 
attested by buc^ unexceptionable witnesses 
as SoeraUSf Sozomen, AihanasiuSf and oth- 
ers. Yet the cause of his sudden and ex- 
traordinary death — for the miserable man is 

Vol. I.— P r 



said to have discharged his own bowels — is 
a subject of much controversy. The an- 
cients, who tell us that God being moved 
by the prayen of holy men miraculously 
avenged the wickedness of the man, wiU 
hardly find credit at this day among candid 
persons well acquainted with Arian afiain. 
when I consider all the cireumstances of 
the case, I confess that to me it appean 
most probable, the unhappy man lost n\§ life 
by the machinations of his enemies, being 
destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 
blind xeal in religion has, in every age, led 
on to many crimes worse than this. [** The 
preceding account of Arius* death and of the 
cireumstances attending it, is given by Athor 
nasiuSf (Ep. ad Serapion de morte Arii, p. 
622, dec., 0pp., torn, ii., ed. Commelin), by 
Socraies, (Hist. Eccles., I. i., c. 87, 38), 
Sozomerit (Hist. Eccles., 1. u., c. 29, 30), 
by Theodoret, (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c, 16), 
and by several other writen of the fourth 
century. The first in this list, and with him 
most of the othera, draw a frightful picture 
of the manner of Arius^ death, makine him 
to have died by the falling out of all his 
bowels. Most of them resard it as a mira- 
cle, by which God punished him for his per- 
jury, or hearkened to the prayera of bishop 
Alexanderj who with others returned thanks 
to God for this deliverance. It is not 
Strang that some modems have moved the 
question, whether this whole narration, the 
chief souree of which is found in the wri- 
tings of the most strenuous opposer of AriuSf 
ana which respects a man then ve^ much 
hated, may not be a fabrication. Yet the 
story is told with such uniformity as to the 
principal facts, by those who differ in the 
minor circumstances of it, and the spot where 
he died was so generally pointed out even 
in the fifth century, according to Socrates^ 
that we are not authorized to doubt the truth 
of the general statement. Yet it can by no 
means be proved, nor indeed be made to ap« 
pear probaole, that the sudden death of Arius 
was miraculous, or a punishment inflicted 
by Go(l Sozomen hunself tells us, that 
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§ 14, After the death of ConstanUne the Great, one of his sons, Cmutan^ 
tkis the emperor of the Esfit, with his wife and his court, was very partial 
to the Arian cause ; hut ConstanUne and Constansy in the western parts 
where they governed, supported the decisions of the Nicene council. Hence 
there were no hounds and no end to the hroils, the tumults, the conspira^ 
cies, and the wrongs ; and councils were arrayed against councils hy hoth 
the contending parties. Constans died in the year 350 ; and two years 
after, a great part of the West, particularly Italy and Rome, came under 
the dominion of his brother Consiantiue; and this change was most disas- 
trous for the friends of the Nicene council. For this emperor, being de- 
voted to the Arians, involved them in numerous evils and calamities, and 
by threats and punishments, compelled many of them, (and among others, 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff Liheriiis, A.D. 357), to apostatize to 
that sect to which he was himself atiached.(32) The Nicene party made 
no hesitation to return the same treatment, as soon as time, place, and op- 
portunity were afforded them.. And the history of Christianity under Can* 
stantiuSf presents the picture of a most stormy period, and of a war among 
brethren, which was carried on without either religion, or justice, or hu. 
manity.(33) 

§ 15. On the death of ConstanUuSy in the year 362, the prosperous days 
of the Arians were at an end. Julian had no partiality for either, and 



some at the time regarded it as the conse- 

auence of a disease, which directly affected 
le heart ; others believed, that his sudden 
ioy at finditiff his affairs issuinff so happily, 

brought on nim this speedy death. Very _. 

much is requisite to justify the ascription of of Athanasius, and to subscribe the Arian 



and others, that Liberius boldly resisted the 
Arians, and was therefore banished to Be- 
roea in Thrace ; that, at the end of two 
years, his eagerness to return to his bishq>- 
ric led him to consent to the condemnation 



an event, which may be explained by natural 
causes, to a supernatural cause, or to the 
hand of God inflicting a divine punishment. 
But under such circumstances, Christians 
have in all aees been too ready to make up 
such inconsiderate judgments. Besides, the 
death of Aritt$ is painted as being as extra- 
ordinary as possible ; and it is not obscurely 
compared, by Atkananus in particular, with 
that of JudaM the traitor f and on the other 
hand, the strange prayer of bishop Alexander 
•gainst him, is not only passed without cen- 



creed set forth by the third council of Sir- 
mium. This weakness in a Roman bishop 
has furnished the Protestants with an argu- 
ment acainst the Romish doctrine of papa] 
infallibility, which they have not failed to 
urge successfully, and to the great annoy- 
ance of the Catholics. See, among others, 
Botcer^t Lives of the Popes, vol. i., p. 136, 
&c.-rr.] 

(33) [The orthodox and the Arians were 
constantly in the field, and they often came 
to bloodshed. The imperial brothers fre- 



sure, but is represented as beinga holy quently patched up an external peace vrith 
prayer which Heaven answered. The ad- each other ; but the Christians, who from 
nerents of Aritu maintained, that his ene- 
mies compassed his death by magical arts ; 
and in very recent times, discerning writers 



have conjectured that he was poisoned. 
This however is merely a conjecture, and 
one which is often made on occasion of the 
sudden and unexpected death of persons who 
had many or powerful enemies. Nothing 
more, therefore, can be regarded as certain, 
than that Arius died a sudden death, but 
the cause of it is unknown.*' Translated 
from Sehroeekhf Kirchengeschichte, vol. t., 
p. 886, 387.— Tr.] 

(32) [It appears from the Letters of Li- 
heriua^ which are still extant, and from the 
testimony of Hilary of Poictiers, Jercme, 



the principles of their holy religion should 
have been united in the closest bonds of 
brotherhood and in unbroken peace, were 
engaged in unceasing war, during the reign 
of these emperors. The victorious party 
bore down upon the vanquished with false 
accusations, banishments, deprivations ol 
office, anathemas of councils, artifice and 
violence. For proof, the reader is referred 
to Aiharuuiua^ Apolog. ad. Constant., p. 
307, &c., and Historia Arianor. ad Monach., 

J). 373, dec, p. 893, &c. Sozomen, H. E., 
ib. iv., c. 9, 19. SocratesrH. E., lib. ii., 
c. 37, and the dark picture of the state of the 
church, by Vincentius Lerinensis, in hii 
Commonit., c. 6. — ScM.] 
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therefore patronised neither the Arians nor the orthodox. (34) Jotnan 
[A.D. 363-^64] espoused the orthodox sentiments ; and therefore all the 
West, with no small part of the East, rejected Arian views, and reverted to 
the doctrines of the Nicene council.(35) But the scene was changed under 
the two brothers, Valeatinian [in the West] and Valens [in the East], who 
were advanced to the government of the empire in the year 364. ValcTU 
Unian adhered to the decisions at Nice ; and therefore, in the West, the 
Arian sect, a few churches excepted, was wholly extirpated. Valens on 
the contrary, took sides with the Arians ; and hence, in the eastern prov- 
inces, many calamities befell the orthodox. (36) But when this emperor 
had fallen in a war with the Groths, A.D. 378, Crratian [who succeeded Val- 
enthmn in the West in the year 376, and became master of the whole em- 
pire in 378], restored peace to the orthodox. (37) After him Theodosius 
the Gr., [A.D. 383-395], by depriving the Arians of all their churches, and 
enacting severe laws against them,(38) caused the decisions of the Nicene 
council to be everywhere triumphant ; and none could any longer publicly 
profess Arian doctrines, except among the barbarous nations, the 6oths,(39) 



(34) [JvJIian, who wished to make him- 
self popular, and to ruin the Christian church 
by its internal contests, not only gave all 
sects of Christians entire liberty of con- 
science, but recalled all the banished. And 
this was greatly for the advantage of the or- 
thodox, especially in the West, where the 
churches again recovered their bishops, and 
euch of them as had renounced orthodoxy 
through fear, returned again to the profes- 
sion of it. — Schl.1 

(35) [The Arians in the East, took great 
pains to draw Jovian over to their side ; but 
as these attempts proved fruitless, various 
individuals of them, and in particular Aea- 
ehUf were induced to yield assent to the Ni- 
cene creed. The Arians of Alexandria also, 
in vain laboured to bring AthaTiositu into 
disgrace ; but he was in high favour, till the 
emperor's death. — ScU.] 

(36) [The persecution of Valens extend- 
ed not only to the orthodox, but also to the 
Semiarians and other minor parties ; and 
the Semiarians, after much negotiation, re- 
sorted to the unexpected measure of sending 
messengers to Rome, and by subscribing to 
the Nicene creed, attempted to form a coali- 
tion with the occidental Christians. But 
this coalition was frustrated, p|artly by the 
repugnance of some of the Semiarians to the 
word 6fju}6aio^, and partly by the exertions 
of the powerful Arians at court, and a new 
^persecution ensued. The orthodox ventured 

to make a representation to the emperor Va- 
leJUf and for this purpose sent a delegation 
composed of 80 clergymen to the court at 
Nicomedia. "Kie emperor cruelly ordered 
ModestuM the praetorian prefect, to put them 
all to death, but without noise ; which he 
accomplished by putting them on board a 



vessel, and when at sea, causing the vessel 
and all the unhappy men to be burnt. Such 
cruelty, perhaps, is without a parallel among 
the persecutions by the pa^ns. See Soc- 
rates, H. £., iv., c. 16. Sozomenf H. £., 
vi., c. 13. Theodoret, H. E., iv., c. 21, and 
Dr. WaUh, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iL, 
p. 543, iScc— 5cA/.] 

(37) [Gratian granted religious freedom 
to all his subjects, in the commencement of 
his reign, and excluded only the Manichae- 
ans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians from 
the liberty of holding assemblies for worship. 
He also recalled afl the bishops whom Fa« 
Uns had banished. Some of the Semiarians 
now again held their own synods, and re- 
newed their confession of faith, that the Son 
is of like essence [dfiotMtoc] with the Father, 
in a council held at Antioch in Caria. On 
the other hand, the orthodox aeain set up 
public worship at Constantinople, and ob- 
tained the zealous Gregory Nazianzen for 
their bishop. Gratian, at length, forbid the 
assemblies of the heretics, without distinc- 
tion. Codex Theodos., 1. v., de Haeret., 
and the Notes of Gothofred, tom. vi., p. 12S. 
Walch, Hist. derKetzer.,vol. ii.,p. 547, &c. 

(38) See Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p. 6, 
10, 130, 146, and Gothofred, Notes on these 
laws. [See also Dr. Waleh, Hiatorie der 
Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 549, &c. — Schl.'\ 

(39) [The Goths were entangled in the 
Arian heresy on the following occasion. 
Being driven by the Huns from their former 
residence on the Tanais, they sent an em- 
bassy to the emperor Valens, and obtained 
libertv to plant themselves on the banks of 
the Danube ; promising not only to serve 
the Romans in their wars, but to embrace 
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the Vanda]s,(40) and the BurgandiaiLS.(41) That there were great fiioltB 
on hoth sides, in this long and violent contest, no candid person can deny ; 
but which party was guilty of the greatest wrong, it is difficult to say.(42) 
§ 16. The Arians would have done much more harm to the church, if 
they had not become divided among themselves after the Nicene council, 
and split into sects which could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the Sendarians^ the EustUoMj^^Z) the AetiatUj 

the Christian religion, at soon as teachers 
should be sent amonff them. UlphUoM was 
one of their ambassadors, who was himself 
an Arian, and VaUns also gave him only 
Arian teachers for his assistants. It was 
BOt stranffe, therefore, that the Arian doc- 
trine obUmed so great currency among this 
people. The sabsequent history of Arian- 
ism among them, is related by Vr, Walehf 
Historie der Ketaereyen, vol. ii., p. 563. — 
Sckl.} 

(40) [Neither the time nor the circom- 
fltances, in which this people embraced Chris- 
tianity, can be ascertamed. Only thus much 
is certain, that they were in great measure 
believers in Christianity before they came 
into France ; {Salvianut^ de Gubematione 
Dei, lib. vii., p. 845 and 228). And from a 
passage in Jomandes, (de Rebus Geticis, c. 
25), it is probable, that they got their first 
knowledge of Christianity from their neigh- 
bours the Goths, and according to the Arian 
principles. They were persecutors of the 
orthoaoz; which can not be said of the 
Goths. See Walch, Historie der Ketzere- 
yen, vol. ii., p. 569, &c. — Sckl.l 

(41) [These first settled permanently in 
Craul, during the next century, and there they 
first embraced the Christian religion, and ac- 
cording to the orthodox system. {Orosius, 
lib. viii., c. 32. SoctoUm, H. E., vii., 30, 
and the history of the fifth century, infra, pt. 
i., chap, i., 4 4.) But their intercourse with 
the neighbouring Arians, the West Goths, 
infecteoTthem with the leaven of Arianism. 
Tet under the successors of their king (run- 
debold, the orthodox doctrine again got the 
upper hand ; and under the domination of 
the Franks, the adherenta to Arian princi- 
ples were wholly rooted out. See WaJch, 
liistorie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 564, &c. 

(42) [The judgment pronounced by Dr. 
Walchf in the 2d vol. of his Historie der 
Ketzereyen, p. 698, is so sound and im- 
partial, that I cannot refrain from inserting 
It here without alteration. **The modem 
Arians in England blacken the character of 
AtJuttuuhu too much, in order to discredit 
his doctrine : .other writers, too much pre- 
possessed with the idea that a kaleudar saint 
must be an angel, represent this man and 
his adherents as absolutely faultless. If we 



would judge impartially, both parties were 
chargeable with the dreadful consequences 
of this contest. ' There was a total want of 
moderation throughout; every where the 
mistaken notion reigned, that it is right to 
exercise control over the consciences of oth- 
ers ; every where private matters were treat- 
ed as public affairs of the church ; every 
where toe authority of ecclesiastical councils 
was misused ; and still more, that of civil 
magistrates; every where therefore, a per- 
secuting spirit was cherished and maintain- 
ed. In particular, we believe that these 
faulte commenced on the side of the ortho- 
dox ; that other bishops too hastily became 
linked in with [the Constantinopolitan] Al* 
exander ; and that in the council of Sardica, 
too little respect was paid to the wishes of 
the Oriental bishops in respect to Atkanati' 
itf , which were that he rnight not sit and 
vote in the council, because he was the ac- 
cused person. But the Arians were guilty 
of still greater offences. Arms was in fault 
for so zealously endeavouring to create a 
party ; but Eutebius of Nicomedia was, in 
our opinion, the real firebrand, which set 
the whole in a flame ; and the suspicion, that 

de and love of distinction led nim to de- 
! Arius, and produced that obstinacy in 
supporting the side he took, appears to us 
well founded. In short — this history very 
forcibly inculcates the necessity of uniting 
true benevolence towards men, with our zeu 
for the truth, and the avoiding of all person- 
al animosities, by presenting to us so many 
lamentable occurrences ana so very unhap- 
py consequences, arising from the neglect of 
these Christian duties.*' Walchf ubi supra. 
— Sc«.] 

(43) [These derived their name from two 
bishops named Eutebius, the one of Cesa- 
rea, and the father of church history, the 
other of Nicomedia, and afterwards of'(^n- 
stantinople, an intimate with Constantine 
the Great. These belonged to the class of 
SemuirianM, called at this day Subordinatitm' 
UUf because they maintained a snhordina- 
Hon among the persons of the Godhead. 
Yet this name was applied to all 'who op- 
posed the Nicene doctrine, and who disap- 
proved either of the word 6/iownoc only, or 
abo the idea it was used for. — Sehl.1 
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the EunomianSi the Acaciansj{^4) the P8athyrians,{Ab) and others. But 
they may all he reduced to three classes. The first class emhraces the ' 
old and genvine Arians ; who, rejecting all new terms and modes of ex. 
pression, taught explicitly, that the Son was not hegoUen hy the Father, hut 
was created or formed out of nothing.(46) From these, on the one side, de- 
viated the Senuarians ; and on the other, the Evnomians or Anamoeans^ that 
is, the disciples of the acute Eunomiusy and of Aetius, The former class 
maintained, that the Son of God was 6fioi6aioVy i. e., of Uke essence with 
the Father ; yet not by nature, hut only by grace. The leaders of this par- 
ty were George of Laodicea, &nd Basil of Ancyra.(47) The latter, who 
were also called pure Arians, ^e^fi^(48) and ExuconiianSf{A9) contended^ 



(44) [These bore the na^e of Aeacius, ft 
bishop of C«sarea and successor ofEutelniu 
ParnvhUi, He allowed that the Son was like 
the Father ; but only in respect to his will. 
— ScA/.] 

(46) [This word imports pastry-cooks; 
because a Ppnon of this occupation, a Syr- 
ian named Theoktishis, was particularly zeal- 
ous in defending one of the minor parties of 
Arians in Constantinople, which maintained 
that God the Father existed before the Son 
bad a being. — Schl.'] 

(46) lArius maintained that there were 
three substances in God, namely, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The 
first is the only eternal God. There is, ab- 
solutely, none like him ; and his essence is 
incomprehensible. He is called the Father, 
in a sense corresponding with that in which 
the Son is called the Son ; and as the latter 
was not always the Son, so the former was 
not always the Father. The second sub- 
stance is the person, who in the scriptures is 
denominated the Son, the Word, and the 
Wisdom of God. He is absolutely a creor 
iwre of God ; and one whom God created, 
as he did the other creatures, immediately 
from nothing. This creation of the Son, 
the scriptures denominate a generation ; and 
this creature is called the Son of God, in a 
figurative sense of the word, because God 
has adopted him. The terms Word and 
Wisdom of God, are ambiguous ; for the^ 
sometimes denote certain powers or attri- 
butes of God, and sometimes a person, 
namely, the Son. In the former accepta- 
tion, they are inherent in God naturally, and 
necessarily, but not so in the latter accepta-. 
tion. God, of his yoluntary choice, pro- 
duced this person, to be an instrument in 
hb hand in the creation of the world. The 
Son therefore is, in his essence, totally dif- 
ferent from the Father. As a rational crea- 
ture, he possesses free will, is changeable, 
and so ini^t become either yicious or yir- 
tuous ; thoush by his diligence and his long 
practice, he has acquired permanent habits 
of virtue. And God has chosen for his Son, 



this most yirtuops of all the created spirits. 
Thus the Son, according to Arius^ views, is 
not truly God, not eternal, not omniscient. 
Sometmngs are mysteries to his understand- 
ing; and he does not comprehend clearly 
the essence of the Father, nor his own na- 
ture. Yet God has graciously imparted to 
him pre-eminent ffifis. Thereby be has be- 
come the Son of God ; nay, obtained for 
himself the name of God ; though not in the 
proper sense of the word. Such is Dr. 
Walch*s representation of the doctrine of 
Arius, in his Historie der Ketzereyen, voL 
ii., p. 689, dec.— iScAi.] 

(47) See Prud. Maran, Dissert, sur les 
Semiarians; which has been reprinted by 
Joh. Voigt, in Biblioth. Haeresiolog., torn, 
ii., p. 119, dec. [The Semiarians were also 
called moderate Arians ; and likewise £v- 
sebians, because the Eusehiuses^ especially 
the one of Cssarea, supported this party ; 
and HomoeousianSy from the word dfwtwioc, 
which was, as it were, their symbol. — George 
of Laodicea, was a native of Alexandria, and 
a very learned man. He had personal diffi- 
culties with bishop Alexander, and obtained 
the bishopric of Laodicea, through the £u- 
sebian party, to which he devoteid binuelf. 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, had the reputatio - 
of an upright and learned man, and was m 
great favour with the emperor Constantius. 
He can be taxed with no other fault, than 
that of not tolerating the word dfiowiog. He 
drew on himself much persecution by his 
zealous opposition to Pnotinus, and to the 
genuine Arians ; and was deprived of his 
office by the Acacians. — Schl.] 

(48) [They had this name from their chief 
person, Aetius of Antioch. This man a^ 
plied himself to the sciences at Alexandria, 
and acquainted himself with the medical art, 
as well as with theology. As all his instruct 
ors were of Arian sentiments, he also ap- 
plied his talenta and his dexteri^ in debate to 
the vbdication of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon at Antioch ; but as the 
Semiarians and the orthodox hated him, he 
was deposed and banished, in the reign of 
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that Christ was treposciov or ivdfJLoiov, i. e., disdmilaT, hoth in essence Bn6 
in other respects, to the Father. (50) Under each of these classes, there were 
other subordinate sects, whose subtilties and refinements have been but 
obscurely developed by the ancient writers. This discord among the Arians 
was as injurious to tlieir cause, as the confutations and the zeal of the or- 
thodox. 

§ 17. Unhappily the Arian contests, as was very natural, produced some 
new sects. Some persons, while eager to avoid and to confute the opin- 
ions of Arius^ fell into opinions equally dangerous. Others, after treading 
in the footsteps of Arius^ ventured on far beyond him, and became still 
greater errorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, and subject to the 
control of the senses and the imagination, seldom exerts all its energies to 
comprehend divine subjects, in such a manner as to be duly guarded against 
extremes. To the former class, I would reckon Apolknaris the ypunger, 
bishop of Laodicea, though otherwise a man of great merit, and one who 
in various ways rendered important service to the church. (51) He man 
fully asserted the divinity of Christ, against the Arians ; but by philoso 
phizing too freely and too eagerly, he almost set aside the human nature of 
the Saviour. He maintained, that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not possessed of intellect ; and that the 
divine nature in Christ did the office of a rational soul or mind ;(52) whence 
it seemed to follow, that the divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man,(53) and with the human nature suffered pain and death. This great 



ConttarUius. Julian recalled him, and eaye 
him a bishopric. ' He had the surname of the 
Atheut. Socrates t H. E., i., c. 35. SozO' 
meuj H. £., iii., c. 15, &c., and iv., c. 23. 
— 5cA/.] 

(49) [This name is derived from the Greek 
words k^ iK dvTQv. They said, that the 
Son of God might indeed be called God, and 
the Word of God ; but only in a sense con- 
sistent with his having been brought forth 
i^ bK &VTOV [from nonexiMtenpetl ; that is, 
that he was one of those things, which once 
had no exUtence; and of course, that he was 
properly a creature, and was once a nonent- 

(50) See Ja. Basnage, Diss, de Eunomio, 
in Henr. Camsitu, Lectiones Antiqus, torn, 
i., p. 172, &c., where are extant the creed 
and an apology of Eunomius. See also Jo. 
Alb. FairicitLS, Bibliotheca Gr., vol. viii., 
p. 100-148, and Codex Theodos., torn, vi., 
p. 147, 155, 157, 167, 200, dtc. lEuno- 
mitts, a Cappadocian, was a scholar of Aeii- 
us, and was made bishop of Cyzicam by his 
partisans. But he was soon displaced, and 
his whole life was full of unpleasant occur- 
rences. He was peculiarly lucid in his style, 
and his writings are, on that account, the 
most valuable documents for the history of 
Arianism.— .5cW. See note, p. 248.— Tr.J 

(61 ) [See a sketch of his life and writings, 
above, p. 247, note (29).— Tr.] 

(62) lApolUnaris believed that Christ 



had no need of a rational soul, because the 
divine nature was competent to all the ra 
tional and free acts which the Saviour per- 
formed ; and he could see no good reaaoii 
why Christ must have had hpo intelligent 
natures and two free wills. He supposed 
further, that a rational human soul, as being 
the seat of sinful acts, must be liable to moiu 
changes ; and therefore that Christ, if he 
had possessed a rational human soul, could 
not have had an unchangeable, that is, a sin- 
less human nature. And he supported his 
opinion by the many passages ol seriptore 
which speak of Christ's becoming man, in 
which only the word aap^ {JUs/^ is used 
for the human nature ; e. g., Job. i , 14. 
These arguments needed an answer; but 
his opposers replied to them veiy-imperfect- 
ly. They showed indeed, from the Bible, 
that Christ had a rational human soul. Bat 
their proof was defective in this, that they 
did not show, that by the word ^wx^ in the 
Scriptures must necessarily be understood 
a rational soul. And what they brought 
forward besides this, were either the bad 
consequences that would folbw, or occasioDS 
for logomachy, which rather retarded than 
furthered the discovery of truth. See WaUk^ 
Historie der Ketwreyen, toI. iii., p. 186, 
&c.— ScW.] 

(53) [This consequence, however, ApoUi- 
naris did not admit. He was indeed ac- 
cused of denying the actual distinction of 
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man was led astray, not merely by the ardour of debate, but likewise by 
his immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine concerning a twofold 
soul ; from which if the divines of that age had been free, they woftld havo 
formed more wise and more correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors besides this, to ApoUinaris ; but 
how much credit is due them is doubtful.(54) The doctrine of ApoU 
Unaris met the approbation of many, in nearly all the eastern provinces ; 
and being explained in different ways, it became the source of new sects. 
But as it was assailed by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of coun- 
cils, and the writings of learned men, it gradually sunk under these united 
assaults. 

§ 18. To the same class must be reckoned MarceUus, bishop of Ancy. 
ra in Galatia ;(55) if confidence may be placed in Eusebius of Cssarea, 
and in his other adversaries, who tell us that he so e^lained the mystery 
of the holy Trinity, as to &11 into the Sabellian and Samosatenian errors. 
Yet there are many who think, that both Ettsebius of Nicodemia, and Eu- 
sehius of Csesarea, unfairly represent his sentiments, because he gave of. 

tions taken by tbe Ariaiu in their councils , 



the two natures, and of holdinff to such a con- 
fosion of them, as Eutyeket afterwards main- 
tained. But he rejected the term mixiure ; 
pud expressly taught, that he did not subvert 
the doctrine of two distinct natures in Christ, 
but that the divinity remained divine, and 
the flesh remained flesh. See Dr. Walehj 
Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 193, &c. 

(54) See Ja. Banage, Historia haere- 
sis Apollinans; which is republished with 
learned additions, by Jo. Voigt, Biblioth. 
Haeresiologica, tom. i., fascic. i., p. 1-96. 
See also ibid., tom. i., fascic. iii., p. 607. 
The laws against the ApoUinarians, are ex- 
tant in the Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p. 
144, &c. See likewise (CAaw/cpte), Nou- 
veau Dicttonnaire hist, et crit., tom. i., p. 
304, &c. [** See an account of Apollinans, 
and his heresy, in the English edition of 
BmfWs Dictionary, at the article AyoUinor 
rw." — MacL Concerning this sect. Dr. 
Waleh has treated most solidly, and with 
the application of impartial criticism, in his 
Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 119- 
229.— 5ciU.] 

(55) [This MareeUus was a person of 
weight in the Nicene council ; and he there 
opposed the Arians with a zeal and energy 
which procured him praise from his own 
party, and hatred and obloquy from the oppo- 
site side. (See Epiphanius, Haeres. Ixxii., 
c. 2. Aihamuius, Apolog. contra Arian., 
tom. i., pt. ii., p. 143, 150, and Constan- 
Hne, Epistt. Pontiff., p. 879, 883.) Asteri- 
us, a defender of the Arian doctrine, at- 
tacked him in writing, and accused him of 
Sabellianism. MarceUus in reply wrote a 
book to defend the true doctrine respecting 
the subordination of Jesus Christ to the Fa- 
ther. He likewise discarded all the posi- 



and this drew on him a severe persecution. 
In tlie year 336, the Arian bishops assembled 
at Constantinople deposed him, as one con- 
victed of the Sabellian or Samosatenian her- 
esy, and elected Basil in his place. After 
the death of Constantiiu, he recovered his 
see ; but lost it again almost immediately, 
as the Eusebians again got the ascendancy. 
He now fled to Rome, and exhibited a con- 
fession of his faith to the bishop Julius, by 
whom, with the other bishops of the Atha- 
nasian party assembled at Rome, he was 
recognised as orthodox, and as a sufferer for 
the truth. On the other hand, the eastern 
bishops persevered in their criminations of 
him. In the year 347, the western bishops 
at the council of Sardica, again pronounced 
him innocent. But when Phoiinus, a pupil 
of MarceUus, commenced his disturbance, 
Athanasius now first threw out some suspi- 
cions, that his doctrine was not pure ; but 
he soon dropped them. Basil the Great, 
however, was more decided in his opposition 
to MarceUus, and held him to be actually a 
heretic. Yet he afterwards acknowledged 
himself m the wrong. MarceUus and his 
friends took pains to procure testimony, 
from influential men and from whole church- 
es, to their orthodoxy ; and they were not 
unsuccessful. MarceUus was in reality not 
without considerable learning ; but his judg- 
ment was weak, and he had the habit oftsllc- 
ing at random, and was at the same time 
very bitter sgainst his antagonists. It is 
therefore, not only possible, but also very 
probsble, that he often let drop &olty ex- 
pressions, which in the view of his enemies 
contained dangerous errors. See Waleh^ 
Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 232, 
&c.— fifcA/.J 
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fence by the severity of his attacks upon the Arians and upon the bishops 
who favoured them. But admitting that his accusers were influenced in 
some respects by their hatred of the man, yet it is certain, that their ac- 
cusations were not altogether groundless. For it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that MarceUus considered the Son and 
the Holy Spirit as two emanations from the divine nature, which, after per- 
forming their respective offices, were to return back into the substance of 
the FaUier : and whoever believed so, could not, without self-contradiction, 
hold the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to differ from each other in the man- 
ner of distinct persons. (56) MarceUus increased the odium and suspicions 
against him, by refusing, in the last years of his life, to comdemn Photinus 
his disciple.(57) 

§ 19. At the head of those whom the contests with Anus led into still 
greater errors, may undoubtedly be placed Photinus^ bishop of Sirmium,(58) 
who in the year 343, advanced opinions concerning God, equally remote 
from those of the orthodox and those of the Arians. On well considering 
what the ancients have stated without much perspicuity or uniformity, it 
appears, that he supposed Jesus Christ was bom of the virgin Mary, by 
the Holy Spirit ; that with this extraordinary man, a certain £vine emana^ 
Hon which he called the Word became united ; that, on account of this 
imion of the Word with the man Jesus, he was called the Son of Crod, and 
also God, and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or energy proceeding from 
God, and not a |»erJon.(59) The temerity of the man was chastised not 



(56) [It it nevertbelets uncertain, wheth- 
er MtureeUiu reaHy denied the personal dis- 
tinctions in the Trinity. The accusations 
of his opposers are not credible evidence in 
this case. MarceUus and his friends con- 
stantly denied that they were Sabellians. 
He denied indeed, that there were three 
virocaffetf/afBxming that there was but one 
vir6c<iffic- But this word had then so inde- 
terminate a meaning, that nothing certain 
can be inferred from it. For it denoted, 
sometimes what we should call substance, 
and at other times was equivalent to person. 
Dr. Wakh (ubi supra,* p. 290) thinks it 
probable, as MarceUus always strenuously 
contended, and with justice, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are iiduupituc &Qd 
iiX^pk^ {inseparably) united, he must have 
regarded the word wrocaoiCt as equivalent 
to the phrase, viroc6atc dtefu^o, a d^erent 
substance. Yet clearly he often used un- 
suitable descriptions and comparisons, re- 
specting the eternal generation of the Son, 
and the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son ; and such as seem 
to show, that he understood by these persons 
only certain attributes and acts of God. But 
pezhaps these were only unfortunate expres- 
sions, or errors of the moment, from which 
he would give back when the heat of contest 
subsided.— S^AZ.] 

(57) See Bemh. de Montfaucon, Diatribe 
de caussa Marcelli ; in the Nova CoUectio 



Patrum Gnscor., torn, ii., p. li., &c. [re- 

Eublished, with some notes, by Voigt, Bib- 
oth. Haeresioloffica, vol. i.; fascic. ii., p. 
297.— 5cAi.], and Ja, Gervaise, Vie de S. 
Epiphane, p. 42, &e. [Add also, Wak^ 
Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 229-299, 
and Chr. Hen, VogeVs Disputation at Got- 
tingen, 1767, de Marcello Ancyrae Episco- 
po.— 5cW.] 

(58) [Yet Photinus was not a native of 
Sirmium, as some have supposed, being mis- 
led by a faulty Latin version of a passase 
in Epiphamus, de Hares. Izzi., ^ 1. He 
was rather a Galatian, {Jerome, de Yiris 11- 
lustr.,c. 107, and Socrates, H. E., ii., c. 18), 
and most probably of Ancyra. He was an 
author ; but his writings are lost. And be 
was eloquent, and had an excellent faculty 
of securmg the affections and midung prose- 
lytes among his hearers. See Dr. Wakh, 
Historie der Ketxereyen, vol. iii., p. 9, dec. 

(59) [To give a more distinct view of the 
opinions of Photinus, we vrill here sUte 
them, as they are arranged by Dr, Wakh, 
loc. cit., p. 34. Phoiinus had (I.) errone- 
ous views of the TrmUy. On this subject, 
he taught thus : The Holy Scriptures speak 
indeed of the Father, the Son, and the If oly 
Spirit ; but we are to understand by them, 
only one person, who in Scripture is called 
the Father. What the Scriptures call the 
Word of God, is by no means a substance 
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only by the orthodox, in their councils of Antiocb A.D* 345, of Milan 
A.D. 347, and of Sinnium,(60') but also by the Arians, in a council held at 
Sirmium A.D. 351. He was aeprived of his office, and died in exile in the 
year 372.(61) 

§ 20. After him, Macedanius bishop of Constantinople, a distinguished 
Semiarian teacher, being deprived of his office through the influence of 
the Eunomians, by the council of Constantinople in the year 360,(62) in 



or %peraon. Still less is it a person begot* 
ten by the Father, and therefore called thtf* 
Son. For with God there can be no gener- 
ation ; and of course he can have no Son. 
Neither is the Word the person who made 
the world; but the Word is properlv the 
understanding of God ; which comprenends 
the designs of God, in all his external opera- 
tions, and is therefore called God. The 
Holy Spirit also is not a person, but an at- 
tribute of God. Hence fulowed (II.) erro- 
neous ideas of the person of Christ. He 
maintained, that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man ; that before his birth, he had no exist- 
ence, except in the divine foreknowledge ; 
and that he besan to he, when he was won 
of Mary by the JHoly Spirit. Yet he receiv- 
«d the special influences of divine power, 
whereby ne wrought miracles. This is the 
indwelhng of the Word. On account of 
these excellent giils, and his perfect virtue, 
God took this man into the place of a son ; 
and therefore he is called the Son of Gai, 
and also God. Therefore it must be said, 
that the Son of God had a beginning. — 
SehL] 

(60) [Conceminff the time and succession 
of these councils, were has 4>een much de- 
bate between Petavius, Sirmond, La Rofue, 
and others ; of which an account is gi^^n 
by Walehf Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., 
p. 6, die. We will only add, in correction 
of Dr, MosluwCs statements, Ist, that the 
earliest of these councils was held in the 
year 343 ; as appears from three documents 
first brought to light hs Maffei ; and ftdly, 
that it was held by the Semiarians. So 
that the first orthodox council against Photu 
nus, was that o( Milan. In that of Sirmi- 
um the eastern bishops were assembled; 
and they pronounced Pkotinus a heretic. 
PhotinuSf when adjudged to be deprived of 
his office and sent into exile, made applica- 
tion to the emperor, and obtained leave pub- 
licly to defend his doctrine. BasH, bishop 
of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute with 
him, and A formal discussion took place. 
Both parties became an^. But the vic- 
tory was adjudged to Basil ; and the former 
decision was affirmed. See Walch, loc. cit., 
p. 61, dec.— £^A/.] 

(61) Mattk. de la Ropu, de Pbotino ejus- 
qm multiplici damnatione, Geneva, 1070, 

Vol, L— Qq 



8vo. Tho. Ittig, Historia Photini ; in his 
Heptas Dissertationum, subjoined to his 
Diss, de Haeresiarchis »vi Apostolici. [We 
may sdd, Petavius, Diss, de Photino haeret- 
ico, ejusque damnatione ; in his Rationaii- 
um Temporum, 3d edit., and among the 
Opuscula of- Peter de Marco, [vol. v., p. 
183, d&c., ed. Bamberg, 1789 ; where it is 
accompanied with the two Diatribae of Sir- 
mond, respecting the councils of Sirmium] ; 
and Dr. Walehf Historie der Ketzereyen, 
vol. iii., p. 1-70.— iScA/.] 

(62) [There were several persons of the 
name of Macedonms, who should not be 
confounded with this man . The most noted 
of them were, Macedanius of Mopsueste, a 
contemporary with our Macedonius, and also 
involved in the Arian contests : (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 19) : and Macedonius, 
likewise bishop of Constantinople in the 
reign of the emperor Anastasius, [A.D. 491- 
618], by whom he was banished for his zeal 
against the Eutycheans. The election of 
our Macedonius was attended with disorders 
which merit notice. This metropolis had 
had one Paul for its bishop, who was de- 
posed by the emperor Constantius, and Eu- 
sehius of Nicomedia was chosen in his place. 
After the death of Eusehius, the ortnodox 
replaced Paxd in his office ; but the Euse- 
bian bishops appointed Macedonius. The 
emperor Constantvas was displeased with 
the movement of the orthodox, and ordered 
his general Hermogenes to drive Paul from 
the city. And as his adherents oAde op- 
position, and the general had to use ibrce, 
there was a general insurrection, which cost 
both sides much blood. The orthodox pop- 
ulace set fire to the general's house, and 
dragged him about the streets, with a rope 
around his neck, and finally killed him. Tm 
emperor now came himself to Constantino- 
ple, drove Paul from the city, and punished 
the people. And he also refused to estab- 
lish Macedonius in the office, because he 
had given occasion to the bloodshed : but he 
allowed him to remain in the city, and to 
hold worship^ in one of the churches which 
was assigned hioL {Socrates, H. £., ii., c. 
13, and Sozomen, H. E., iii., c. 8.) Paul 
returned again to Constantinople, and was 
again chased away by the soldiery ; and on 
the other hand, Macedonius was m tho year 
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Iifas exih fbttiidecl the 06cl of the Pifeufhatbthacki. For he now openly pro- 
fesiied, what ke htA before cioiM^ealed^ that the Htfh/ Spirit is a ditim tner- 
gi diffuaed throughout the uniTerse^ atMl not a person distinct from the 
Father and the Son^63) This doctrine was embraced by many in the 
AdMtic ptovinceiB^ 0Ut ^ council of Oon^inntiiiopley assemMed by The^ 
odosius ^ Ghreat te the year €81^ and which is commonty eonisdered as 
the^ec&ttd oedufnenitcU co^cil^ early dissipated by its authority Uiis young 
and immature sect. One hundred and fifty bishops present m this coun* 
cii, defined ^ly and perfectly Uie doctrine of three persons in one God, as 
it is still professed by the great body of Christians, which the Nicene coim- 
^i\ had only ih part performed. They also anathematized all the heresies 
then known ; assigned to the bishop of Constantinople, on account of the 
grandeur of the city over which he presided, a rank next after the bishop 

setf Bueh hatred horn Uie whole Amn paity, 
t^ they, in the year 860, witfi Acmem* and 
Eudoxhu at theii head, deprived him of hit 
office at Conatantiitople. Mucedcmus was 
▼eiy restleae under this, and laboured to e9> 
tabtish the SeinianaAs by defending tbdr- 
^niOBs; and this gave oceasion for the 
Semiariana to be sometimee called Maoe- 
domatu. He died soon afterwards. See 
Walekf Historie der Ketsereyen, vol. iii., p. 
n, &c.— ScA/.] 

(63) Swralts, Hist. Ecdea., 1. iv., c. 4. 
[For a more fall exhibition of the Macedo- 
nian doctrines, we will subjoin the statement 
of Dr, Wglchf loc. cit., p. 96. As to their 
doctrine concerning the Son of troif some 
Macedonians agteed with ^e adherents to 
the Nicene fathera ; but others, and anK»ff 
them MMedomus himself, coincided with 
the mildest form of Uie Semiarian creed. 
In regwd to the Holy Spirit, they departed 
^olly from the opinions of the cntfaodoz. 
Some indeed did not declare themselves, in 
regard to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
They did not oxpressly deny that he was 
God ; and yet they hesitated to alBim it. 
And this was no unusual thing. Even Ba- 
ml the Great, would not recommend to have 
the name of God used of the Holy Spirit in 
public, nor condemn those who refused tfaoa 
to use it. Nor would Gr^ory ^Uaapprov« 
this. See Petaniut, Dogma. Theolog., lib. 
i., do Trinitate, c. 10, torn, ii., p. 46, ^ 
and Stmlerj Einleitung sum 8ten TheU der 
Baum4rarten*s Polemft, p. 173, 183. Otbem 
who did declare themselvea, affirmed that 
the Holy Spirit was not a person in the 
Godhead > that he was not, what the Father 
and the Son «re{ «nd Iherefors no divine 
hono^PB weire doe to him. Some held the 
Holy Splirit to be a oreatUn; and therefore 
did not def)ylti8.{>et8onsElity. OtiierB denied 
his personality, and regttdedlnm as a mere 
atliibute of Ood.-^5ri/.] 



84S Ireinstated by an imperial general ; which 
occasioned ane^er massacre, in which more 
than 3000 persons lost thek lives. But as 
ContUinHus was compelled by his brotftker 
CofuiaiUy to reinstate the orthodox bishops, 
PatU shared in this good fortune, and Mtice- 
domtu with lis adherents had to content 
themselves with a single church to worship 
in. After ^ death of Cofutans^ Pmd was 
again displaced, and Maeedonius once more 
seated in the episcopal chair. Here, confi- 
ding in the protection of the empe|(or, he 
stinred up a general persecuyon against the 
adherents to the Nicene creed, which ex- 
tended lo the provinces a^acent to Constan- 
tinople. {Soisrateo, H. £., ii., c. 26, 87, 88, 
and SogomoH, H. E., iv^ c. 80, S6.) In 
tin year 366, that church at Constantuiople 
in which was placed the «offin of ConsUtn- 
$me the Grreat^ seemed reedy to faH down ; 
and Mtkcedonnu therefore would remove the 
coffin. Sense, aneng whttn were the or- 
Uiodoz, maintttned Siat this removal was 
improper and inegular; being iniuenced 
partly by respect in the deceased emperor, 
and partly fc^ hatred against Macedonius. 
But as Macedonius notwAhstanding pro- 
ceeded to the removal, and had brought the 
«offin into another chdrch, the two parties 
came i6 blows in the latter church, and such 
a slauffhtev was there made, that the porch 
wee filled with dead bodies. This unfortu- 
nate step drew upon Macedonius the em- 
peror's di^plsastoe. (Soeraieo, H. £., ii., 
t:. 38. Sotemm, H. £., iV.,e. 21.) About 
lliiB time, the dissgreeih^t among the <gp- 
pooen 'Of lihe Nicene faith, came toan <^>€ti 
<rtipture \ aihd Buhl of Ancyia, the leader of 
#ie -Semiaiianh, ^reW MttcedoniHi over to 
M fMirty. (Phihslorgwo, Hist. £ccles., 
iv., «. 9.) From this time 'onward, AUoe- 
d«Miu9 held a high Mink among ^he Semiari- 
«n6, and supported theit eause in Ihe coun- 
cil of Seiende. Bat he thus drew on him- 
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of Rome ; and made such other regidatioDa as the general interests of the 
^uudi aeeiaed to require.(64) 

§ 21. The phrensy of the ancient Gndstics, which had been so often 
oon&tedy revived a^ain in Spain. In the beginning of this century, one 
Mark^ a native laf Memphis, introduced it from Egypt, and communicated 
it firet to a few individuals. It had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had infected some persons in reputatiiHi lor their learning and piety, when 
FriscUUaM, a man of hirth^ fortune, and eloquence, and afterwards bishop 
of Avila, imlHbed it. Being accused by some bishops before the emperor 
Gratian, Pn^cdUoM and his followers were banished from Spain : but he 
returned soon after. Accused again in the year 384, before MaxlmuSf 
(the usurper in Gaui, after the assassination of Gratian), he was condemned, 
with several of his associates, and executed at Treves in the year 385. 
The instigators of this capital execution for heresy were, however, re- 
garded with Ahhorreace by the bishops of Gaul and Italy : for it was not 
yet considered among Christians as a pious and righteous act, to deliver 
heretics over to the civil power to be punished. (65) PrUciUian being 



(64) Socrates, Hist. Eecles., 1. ▼., c. 8. 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 7. [The 
Macedonians led «n eKtornatly £Ood and 
«trict life ; and by promoting monkery, tbey 
4ibtttiied:9MeichTeputaticui lor piety, agraeabb^ 
tothe taste of that age, a* cootribmad much 
to ^ek popalarity m Oonstantanople and its 
vicinity. After their aeparation from the 
Allans, andafter their attempt to unite them- 
Behres with the or&odos bad failed, they 
cmeadtfaeroaeKes considerably, especially in 
Thrace, along the Hettespont, and in Phry- 
fgia. In the weotem provinces they were 
not found. At Constantinople, they had 
their own cfaurohes and bishops. Among the 
attempts to reclaim the Macedonians from 
their eeraia, the -most noticeable was that of 
«be second general council at Constantinople. 
The emperor Theodonus hoped they in^^t 
be won 0¥er more readily than the Anans, 
because they di&ved less fimn the •orthodox. 
He tfasMfere called Macedonian bishops to 
tfae«ouncil There weie ^ of them pros- 
•«Bt ; and orach pains was taken to penuade 
them io embnce the Nicene decisioos. But 
^U efibrts wore vara ; they declared that they 
would sooner embrace the Arian than the 
Nicene fai& And hence their doctrine was 
•opposed in this ^rnod, by as addition made 
. 'to the Kioene cieed, and by expressed forms 
4>fooDde»nation. With these ecclesiastical 
weapons against the Macedonians, worldly 
-ones were oombined. In the statutes of the 
^Ider Tkeodoniu, (Codex Theodos.de He- 
letacis, leg. 11, 12, 13), tbey are mentioned 
hj name ; and in those of the younger The- 
mlostttt, which ase inserted in the Codex 
Theodosianus, (le^. 59, 60, «d), it will be 
«een, that they attll existed, but could hold 
'woBship on^ in the pxinc^l cities. These 
oivil TCgnlatiains ^gave the ill-disposed bish- 



ops too much liberty to manifest their per« 
secuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and 
«nahled them wholly to extfliminate them, 
it would seenai, under these emperors. See 
W^ck, Historic der Ketcereyen, vol. iii., p. 
70-1 1« ; and, respectii^ the council of Con- 
stantinople, fab Historic der Kirche&Ter- 
sammlungeo,^ p. 284, dec. The decrees of 
this oeuneil are given in Beveridgt's Pan- 
decta Canonum, torn, i., p. S5.-^Sckl, The 
fint decree respects the creed, and anatho- 
naa; the second, confines bishops to their 
pForincee ; the tkird^ gives the bishop of 
Constsntinople the rank of second pairieardL 
The four remaining decrees are <a less im- 
portance—TV.] 

(65) Sse Sulpitnts Saterus, Hist. Saon, 
1. ii., c. 46, 61, and Dialoff. iii. de Vita Mar- 
tini, c. 15. [^rwct^Mtn had ability to pie- 
sent his doctrine with so much dexterity and 
eloquence, that he fained many friends both 
among the high and the low ; and his senti- 
ments were soon spread thiDi^h all Spain. 
Among his adherents there were some bish- 
ops, particularly tftstoHUus and SaJviamisl 
and many ladies of lespectability. Hygwms 
bishop of Corduba, who afterwards went 
over to the I^iscilUanists, viras the first to 
^oppose his doctrine; and for this purpose 
inade a representation of it to Idadus the 
bishop of Merida, who by his rash violence 
against bishop Instantius, blew the fire of the 
PrisciUiandst war into a great flame. .After 
many and lon^ contests, a council was held 
at Saragossa in 380, at which the PriscilUaxt- 
Ist doctrine was oondemned, and the bishops 
Jjutantius and Salmanys, with the laymen 
Elfidms and PriseUHuny were excommuni- 
cated. This measure xendered the sect 
more resolute and detaDnined ; jand Piris- 
eUiia^ that he might be more safe, was 
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slain, his opinions were not at once suppressed, but spread &r and wide in 
Spain and Graul : and even in the sixth century, the i^riscilUoMuU caused 
much trouble to the bishops of 'those provinces. 

§ 22. No one of the ancients has accurately described the doctrines of 
the Priscillianists ; on the contrary, some of them have perplexed and ob- 
scured the subject. It appears however from authentic records, that the 
Priscillianists camcvery near in their views to the Manichaeans. For 
they denied the reaUty of Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained that 
the visible universe was not the production of Grod, but of some demon or 
evil principle ; preached the existence of Aeofts or enumations from God ; 
declared human bodies to be prisons for celestial minds, fabricated by the 
author of evil ; condemned marriages ; denied the resurrection of the 
body, &c. Their rules of life were very severe : for what many state con- 
cerning their flagitious and libidinous practices, rests on no credible testi- 
mony. That the Priscillianists used dissimulation, and eluded their ene- 
mies by deceiving them, is true ; but that they regarded all kinds of lying 
and perjury as lawful, as is commonly reported of them, has not even the 
appearance of truth.(66) 



raised by theparty from a layman to a biahop 
of Avila.--The civil power was |>ui in mo- 
tion against the sect ; and IdaciuM obtained 
from the emperor Oratian a decree, by 
which this sect, as well as others, was ban- 
ished the country. This decree dispersed 
them for a time. The leaders of the party 
took their course towards Rome ; and while 
passing through France, they seduced many, 
especially in Aquitain Gaul.' Although they 
got no hearing at Rome, yet they found 
means to obtain a rescript from GratUMf by 
which the former decree was repealed, and 
these bishops were restored affain to their 
offices. When Maximu9 had seized the 
government, he issued, at the instigation of 
IdaeiuSf a command to the Priscillianist 
teachers, to appear before the ecclesiastical 
council of Bourdeaux. Here InstantnUf who 
readily and frankly answered the interroga- 
tories of the council, was deposed: but 
PruciUian appealed to the emperor. Bish- 
op Martin of Tours, saw with concern a 
civil judge about to pass sentence in an ec- 
clesiastical affair, and made representations 
on the subject to the emperor, who assured 
him that no blood should be shed. Yet the 
emperor was finally persuaded by some bish- 
ops, to commit the mvestigation of the sub- 
ject to his minister of state Evodnu, a stem 
jud^. He in the year 885, at Treves, put 
PnseUhan to the rack, and extorted from 
him a confession that he had uttered impure 
principles, and held nocturnal meetings with 
Mse females, and prayed naked ; and after 
the facts had been reported to the emperor, 
PriacUHan and some of his adherents were 
put to death, and others were punished with 
This b the first instance of a 



crimiiisl prosecution for heresy. The Pm- 
cillianisto regarded these executions as a 
martyrdom ; while their opposars sought m, 
this bloody w«y to exterminate them ; and 
the emperor had it in contemplation to send 
military officers into Spain, vritk full power 
to sesrch out the hereKcs, and deprive them 
of life and property. But here again bishop 
Martin showed himself in an amiable hght. 
He repaired to Treves, and there made such 
representations as prevented the execution 
of^ the emperor's designs. Tet the people 
shed the blood of heretics in many pUcee ; 
and some bishops had such unchristian views 
as to ap^ve or it. Yet others, on the con- 
traiy, aisapproved of it, and had great dia- 
sension with the former in regard to it. The 
Priscillianists, however, still continued to be 
numerous in Spain, especially in Gallicia; 
and in the fifth century, when the imption 
of the barbariana into Spain threw the ec- 
clesiastical affiiirs into great disorder, it af- 
forded this sect opportunity again to spread 
itself veiv much. And in the sixth century, 
i4^rr< has inserted in the C«icil. Hispan., 
torn, ii., p. 269, dec., a letter of MantatrnM 
bishop of Toledo in the year 637, from which 
it appears, that many persons of this sect 
then lived in Valencia ; and in the year 661, 
a council was held against them at Braga. 
From this time onward, no more is heard 
of them ; and they must either have gradu- 
ally wasted away, or have sunk at once on 
the iiTuntion of the Sancens. See Dr. 
WaUhj Historic der Ketzereyen, voL iii., p. 
887-480.— &W.] 

(66) See Simon de VriM, Diss, eritica de 
PriscUlianistis, Trejecti, 1745, 4to, in which 
the principal fault is, that he follows too 
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§ 23. To these larger sects, certain minor ones may be added. One 
Audaeusy an honest man, and ejected from the church in Syria for too 
freely reproving the corrupt lives of the clergy, eollected a congregation 
and became its bishop. Being banished by the emperor into Scythia, he 
went among the Goths and there propagated his sect with good success. 
As to the time when this sect arose, the ancients are not agreed. In 
«ome of their practices they deviated from other Christians, among which, 
this is especially noticed by the ancients, that contrary to the decree of 
the Nicene council, they celebrated the feast of Easter on the same day 
with the Jewish Passover. It is also said, that they attributed to the 
Deity a human form ; and held some other opinions which were erro. 
neous.(67) 



closely BetoLsdbre'M History of the Mani- 
chees, takii^ ovenr thing there asserted to 
be true, ^an^ Crtrveni Historia Priscil- 
liatiistarom chroDologica, Romae, 1750, 8vo. 
In Angeli Calogertie Opuaculi scientifici, 
torn, xxvii., p. SI, &c., occurs ; Bachiarius 
illnstratas, seu'de PrisciUiana bawesi Diss., 
which however is less occupied in illustra- 
ting the affairs of the PhsciUianists, than 
{the work oQ Bachiarius^ (a learned Span- 
iard, who composed a short treatise de Fide, 
irst published by Muratorif (Anecdota Ijat- 
inoruiiit torn. ii.)» and which some consider 
as a polemic tract asainst the Priscillianists. 
To these must be added Walch, loc. cit., p. 
378-481. — ^To ascertain the real doctrines 
of the Priscillianists, is very difficult, and 
perhaps impossible. The quotation from an 
epistle of PriseiUian, which Orontu has 
preserved, (in his Commonitorium, inter 
Opp. Augustim, tom. viii., p. 431), is so 
obscure, that it would be very natural to 
• €UDpoee, his Gentemposariee did not correctlv 
anuersiana mm. Hence we cannot reiy en- 
tirely on the testimony of the ancients, even 
if ihey appear to have been impartial writers. 
Still It appears unquestionable, that Priacilr 
Uan embraced Gnostic and Manichaean er- 
rors; that lie misconstrued the Scriptures, 
and perverted them by allegorical interpre- 
tations ; that he relied on apocryphal books, 
as of divine authority ; that he believed in 
the eternity of matter, and held that the evil 
angels were not creatures of God ; that he 
also believed the world was not the work of 
Crod, and that all changes in the material 
imiverse originated iirom the evil spirits. 
Concerning the soul, he taught that it is a 
particle of the divine nature, separated from 
the substance of God. The human body, as 
all other flesh, according to the Priscillianistic 
doctrine, came from the devil. And even 
the production of man, by the union of a 
soul with a body, was the work of evil spir- 
its. They believed in an unconditional ne- 
cessity for the chanffes a man undergoes, 
and which they ascribed to the influence of 



the stars, lliey denied the personal dis- 
tinction of the three persons in the Godhead. 
It is very probable, that they controverted 
the human nature of Christ ; and it is still 
more probable, that they denied him a real 
hody^ than that they denied him a human 
soul. From these principles it would follow, 
that they did not believe in a resurrection of 
the body. The same principles led them to 
disapprove of marriace, and of the procrea- 
tion of children; ana to forbid the eating of 
flesh. Their moral principles were in gen- 
eral, strict, and tendeid to produce an ascetic 
life. And on this account, the accusation 
of shameless debauchery, brought against 
them by their adversaries, is very improba- 
ble, whether they tUl held prevarication, 
lying, and perjury, to be allowable, even in 
cases where one's religion is to be avowed, 
is uncertain. Yet it is very certain that 
some of them held this dangerous principle ; 
as for instance, Diciinniutf from whose book 
Augustine auotes the arguments used to Jus- 
tify Of^S> wmcfl ne Siso conrates m nis ooo< 
de Mendacio ad Consent. Yet that Pris- 
cillian and his first set of followers did not 
think so, appears from their suffering mar- 
tyrdom. — Sckl,'\ 

(67) Epiphanius, Haeres. ban., p. 811. 
At0istine, de Haeres., cap. I. Theodoret, 
Fabul. Haeret, lib. iv., c. 9, £H. £., iv., 10]. . 
Je. Joach, SchrHder, Diss, de Audaeanis; 
which is inJoh. Voigt^s Bibhoth. Hist. He- 
resial., tom. L, part iii., p. 678, [and Dr. 
Walchf Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., 
p. 300-321.— The founder of this sect, is 
called both Audius and Audaeus ; and his 
followers are likewise called both Audiam 
and Avdaeani^ and not unfroquently An- 
thropomorphites, because they were taxed 
with attributing to God a human form. 
Audaeus was of Mesopotamia, and stood in 
high estimation among the Syrians, on ac- 
count of his holy life, and his great zeal for 
the honour of God. The last was so mat 
that he publicly punished his own brouer ; 
and he would not flatter the avaricious and 
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( 24. To this century alao^ the Greeks and Orientals refer the origin 
of the sect called MessaUana and EuehiUM ; and indeed clear traces of 
them first appear in th» latter part of this century, though their princi- 
ples were much more ancientf and were known before the Christian era, in 
Syria, Egypt, and other countries of the East. These persons^ who lived 
secluded from intercourse with the world in the manner of nionks, derived 
their name from their prayfMg. For they believed, that an evil demoa 
naturally dweUs in the mind of every man, which can be expelled no other- 
wise than by continual praying and singing : and that tlus demon being 
once expelled, the soul will return to Giod pure, and be again united to the 
divine essence, of which it is a fraction. To this lea£ng principle, as 
may readily be supposed, they added many other strange notions, closely 
- allied to the sentiments of the Minichaeans, and derived from the same 
source from which the Manichaeans derived their doctrines, namely, the 
Oriental philosophy.(68) In short, the Euchites were a sort of vofsHcB 



kizarioQs bitbopt^ iinrwkicfa he endured per- 
eecutioD, hatrod, and reprcMch. But he was 
undismayedi and bore it all with patience. 
Yet when at last the hatred of his enemies 
went BO £u as often to beat him and his 
friends, he separated himself from the church, 
(though, previously, some had refused him 
communion), ibnnied a party and got himself 
oidained its bishop. This step made the 
separation complete ; for it was contrary to 
all ecclesiastical law, which required at least 
thru bishops to solemnise an ordination, and 
also forbid the ordination of any achitmatieal 
bishop. The orthodox bishops entered a 
complaint against him before the emporor, 
who banish^ him at an advanced age into 
Scythia. This occssiooed his going among 
the Goths, and conyeriing many of that na- 
tion to Ghristisnity. He erected monaster- 
ies among them, recommended the monas- 
tic life, ordained bishops ; and died before 
the general persecution by ^/Aimorici. Au- 
4iuu» held a few eirors. He belicTed that 
God possessed, not a perfect human body but 
a human «Aape, and ol course the form of hu- 
msn limb* ; and that the fashion of the ^pian 
body was copied from the divine shtpe, to 
which the Scriptural term wuLge of God is 
to be referred. In respect to worship his 
foUowexB were strict MepareUistM, and would 
not worship at all with those Christians who 
were of an irreligious life, or who held church 
communion with the irreligious. Nay, they 
discarded the name of CXruhoAt, for that 
of AudaeoM ; because many of them had 
abused the name of CkristtMUt in order to 
secure their safety. In regard to the feast 
of Easter, they were Quartoiecimamant ; 
that is, they kept this festival at the time the 
Jews did ; and they defended the practice, by 
appealing to the Apostolical Constitutions. 
They held spocryphal books, and had their 
own system of church discipline. In gen- 



eral it may be said, they weie rather /4Uia(ics 
than proper heretics. Their errors were 
proof rather of a weak heed than df a per* 
verse heart ; and their defence of their er- 
rors and contempt for other Christians were 
the effects ef theii [religions or) ^Mistical 
pride.^&iU.] 

(68) fjnpionwa, Haeres. bczz., pw 1067. 
Theodoret^ HaereU Fabul., lib. iv., c. 10, 
[and H. £.» it., 11]. TimoikeuM Preabvter, 
de Receptiooe Haereticoi. in Jok, Aipi. 
CotiUer** Monumenta £ccles. (xraecae, torn, 
iii., p. 4<Mt, &€. Ja. TcUmtj laeignia Itin- 
oris Italici, p. 110, dec. AsMewtMn^ Bibli- 
oth. OiieDtaL Yaticana, tom. i., p. 128, tooL 
iii., part ii., p. 173^ dec, and others : [id 
particular, Dr. WaUk, Historie der Kel- 
lereyen, vol. iii-? P- 481-^36. The names 
IfessotioMS and EuekUcM signify prayerM at 
praying kretkrtn. The first is Syriac [or 
Aramaic, from the root VtiXSL^ ormait, whenco 
the participle 'pte'S, preeantea, Ezra, ri., 
10.--7V.], and the latter is Greek, i'Evxi; 
rai or '£vx7T(u, from hxnr oratU. See Std- 
cer, Thessur. Eccles., tom. L, p. 1285, &c., 
and Tkeodoret, Hist. Eccles., iv.,e. ii.— -TV.] 
They were so called, because tb^ believed 
the essence of religion to consist in prayer ; 
that is^ in that tranquil state of mind, in 
which a person neither thinks nor has voli- 
tions. They were also called EntkusiagtM, 
because they pretended to be inspired and to 
hold converse with the Holy Spirit; CAo- 
reulae (j^opevrcu, dcn^frs), from the motion 
of their bodies which they commonly used ; 
the spiritual (mftv/iaruioL), which was tho 
name they gave to themselves; also Lam- 
petiaau, Addphian*^ and MareiaaiisU, from 
certain of their leaders. There were both 
pagan and Christian Messalians. The for- 
mer acknowledged indeed a plurality ol 
Gods,, yet they worshipped but om whom 
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who, according to the Oriental notion, imagined that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evU ; and who laboured to expedite the 
return of the former to God, by contemplation and prayer. This sect 
drew over many to its ranks by its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it, through all the subsequent ^nturies. Yet it should 
be remembered, that the names Messalians and Euchites were used with 
great latitude among the Greeks and the Orientals, and were applied to 
all who endeavoured to raise the soul to God by recalling it from all in. 
fluence of the senses, though these persons often differed very materially 
in their religious opinions. 

§ 25. Towards the close of this century, Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries were disturbed by two opposite sects, the AnUdico-Marianites and 
the CoUyridians. The former contended, that the virgin Mary did not 
remain always a virgin ; but that she had intercourse with her husband 
Josepky afler the birth of our Saviour. The latter, whom the ladies es- 
pecially favoured, went to the opposite extreme : they worshipped Su Mary 
as a goddess, and thought she ought to be honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of cakes [KoXX^vpldeg^ in Latin eolh/ri- 
<2ae.](69) The more obscure and unimportant sects, I pass without 
notice. • 



l^ey called 6 irwroKparofi the Alm^hty, 
These were more ancient than the Chri»- 
tians, built houses for worship similar to the 
Christian chorehes, and assembled morning 
and erening with man^ torches and candles, 
and employed their time in praising God ; 
whence they were called EupMmte$. The 
Christian Messalians were so named from 
the coincidence of their practice with that 
of the pagans : they seem to be the offspring 
of monkish enthnsiaam, and to haye first apr 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have 
spread into Syria; but their origin cannot 
be tracod wiUi more particularity. They 
•eem not to have been a party wfaio had de- 
terminate, fixed principles of £uth peculiar 
to themselves. Their number also appears 
never to have been great. Thev were all 
itscetics, though they were not all monlu in 
the proper sense of the word. Their reli- 
gious theory was founded on an impure mys' 
iieism, like to what is common to nearly aU 
fhnatieal persona and communities, and which 
originated, like the system of Manet, from 
the principles of the Oriental philosophy. 
ITet the Messalians, like all entbusiaata, ap- 
I>ear to have relied more upon spirits, appa- 
ritions, and revelations, than upon the Ori* 
ental system of metaphysics. Their princi- 
ples did not necessarily lead to vicious con- 
duct; yet they might aflbrd occasion for 
practisinff vice. And in fact there were 
among them many viciooa persons, whom 
idleness and spiritual pride led into gross of- 
ibnces. And there were not wanting amons 
them real villains, who abuaed the mystical 
stupidity of others, to subserve their own 



wicked purposes. Heretics In the strict 
sense, they were not; although led aatray 
by their pemioioqs mystioiams, they wsh 
braced wrong fundamental principles in rp, 
gard to piactical and ^^perimontal religion \ 
and actuated by these, they at least in pa|( 
fell into heretical opinions. — Schl.] 

(69) See EptphmmUf Haeres. Izxviii., 
Ixzix., p. lOaa and 1067* [Among the 
modems, Dr^ WaUh, Historic der Ketzer^ 
eyen, vol iii., page $77, d^. -Dr. Walch 
makes mention, (loc. cit., p. 598), of one 
BonotuM ; concerning whom he also publish- 
ed a diasertation at Gottingen, 1764, de Boi 
noao haeretico. This Bcmfu$ was proba* 
bW bp. of 3ardic^ in Illyricum, near the end 
of this century. He was accused of main- 
taining, that iiary did not always remain a 
virgin, but bore several children. And this 
charge aeems not to have been a false qnf . 
[See Sirieii, £p. 9, ad Anys., dbc., inter 
£pist. ilni^osn, ep. 79, (s. 6).— TV. j But 
whether Bohomus denied al^o the divinity pf 
Christ, and taqght that he was the Son of 
God only by adoption, is very dqbioas. Yet 
80 much is certam, that in the filth and sizUi 
centuries, there were opposers of the doo- 
trine of the Trinity ana of the divinity of 
Chriat, who in France and Spain were knowp 
by the name of BamwanM. But still, it is 
uncertain whether they derived the name 
from this or from some other Bonans. The 
reader may consult Ittig'M Supplementqm 
operum Clementis Alezandrini; where, in 
the annexed Fascic. Observat. miscellan. ad 
Hist. Eccles., p. 342, there is an Essay, de 
Haoresi BonosL-— The CoUyridwnat (fo 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB PROSPEROUS STENTS OF THE CHURCH* 

4 1. State of the Roman Empire.—^ 2. Farther Decline of Idolatry. — $ 3. Nations coo* 
verted to Christianity. — ^ 4. Conyersion of the German Nations. — ^ 6. The Franks. 
^ 6. The Irish. — § 7. Causes of these Convcihsions. 

§'1. To undeHtand the causes which affected the condition of Chris- 
tians in this century, it is necessary to keep in view some part of the 
dvil history of the period. We shall therefore first observe concisely, 
that the Roman empire at the commencement of this century was di- 
vided into two parts, one of which embraced the eastern, and the other 
the Western provinces. Arcadiusy the emperor of the East, resided at 
Constantinople. HonoriuSf who governed the West, lived at Ravenna 
in Italy. The latter, distinguished by nothing but the mildness of his 
disposition, was negligent of the affairs of the empire. Hence first the 
Goths repeatedly laid waste Italy, and plundered Rome in a distressing 
manner. And this first defeat of the Romans was followed by others 
still more grievous, under the succeeding emperors. For the ferocious 
and warlike people of Grermany overran those fairest provinces of Eu- 
rope, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new kingdoms in them. At last the 
Heruli in the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, having vanquished Rom^ 
uhis AugusttiSf who is commonly called AugnstuluSj overturned the empire 
of the West, and brought Italy under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths settled in Illyricum, invaded these un. 

Epiphanius makes them all females) were from paganism. While they were mere p»- 

women, who carried their respect for the gans, they were accustomed to bake and pre- 

mother of Jesus so high, that they were just- sent to the goddess Venus, or AmUbtU (the 

ly charged by the orthodox fathers with su- Moon), certain cakes which were called coir 

perstition and idolatry. They came from lyrides. And when they became Christians, 

Thrace and the yet more distant regions of tney thought this honour might now be best 

Scythia into Arabia. It was their practice shown ioMajy. The doctor had in his eye 

to dress out a car, or a square throne («f/M- perhaps, a passage in Jeremiah (viii., 18), 

jcov), spread over it a linen cloth, and on a where the prophet speaks of such a sort of 

clear day, once a year, place on it during the worship : and in seneral, it is weU known 

day a loaf of bread, or a caJkt (koXAv/mc), that the offering of cakes in the pagan wor- 

which they offered to the virgin Mary. Dr, ship was a customary thing. See Dr. 

Mosheim (in his Lectures) considered them Wakh<, loc. clt., p. 626, &c., and TiUemontt 

as a set of simple persons, who had consid- M^moires pour servir a THistoire Ecclea., 

erable heathenism about them ; and he sup- tome xii., p. 83. — .SfcAiJ 
posed this offering of a cake was derived 
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welcome intruders, by the authority of the Greek emperor, and vanquished 
them ; in consequence of which, the kingdom of the Ostrogoths was es. 
tablished in Italy, in the year 493, and continued with various fortune till 
the year 552.(1) These new kings of the West professed to respect the 
authority of the emperors resident at Constantinople, whom they acknowl- 
edged as sovereigns over them ; but in reality they were quite independ- 
ent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a man of distinguished abilities, and they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow of supremacy. (2) 

§ 2. Amid these wars and the dreadful calamities they product the 
cause of Christianity suffered much. Yet the Christian emperors, espe- 
cially those of the East, continued their efR>rts to extirpate what remained 
of the ancient idolatry. In particular, Theodomu the younger [A.D. 408 
-450] has left us striking proolGs of his zeal in this matter ; for we have 
still extant various laws of his, requiring the idolatrous temples to be ut- 
terly destroyed, or to be dedicated to Chist and the saints, abrogating the 
pagan ceremonies and rites, and excluding the adherents to paganism from 
all public ofiices.(8) Yet in the western parts, Uie efTorts of this kind 
were somewhat less ; and we therefore find the Saturnalia, the Lupercalia, 
the gladiatorial shows, and other idolatrous customs observed with impu- 
nity both at Rome and in the' provinces, and men of the highest rank and 
authority publicly professing the religion of their ancestors. ^4) But by de- 
grees this liberty was confined to narrower limits, and mose spectacles 
which were most inconsistent with the sanctity of the Christian religion 
were every where suppressed. (6) 

& 3. The limits of Uie Christian church were extended, both in the East 
ana in the West, among the tribes addicted to idolatry. In the East, the in- 
habitants of the two mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, being extremely an- 
noyed by wild beasts, sought aid against them from the £unous Simeon StylU 
tesj of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Simeon told them 
that their only remedy was to forsake their ancient superstitions and em- 
brace Christianity. These mountaineers obeyed the counsel of the holy 

(1) For a fuller account, see the Abb6 de found in Latini in the 0pp. Chryaostomi, 
Botf Histoire Critique de la Monarchie torn, zi., and in French, in the M(6moirea de 
Francois, torn, i., p. 558, &c., and Jos. Jo, PAcad. dei Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, 
MatcwU Histoxv of the Germans, writteri torn, xz., p. 197, dec. [The pagans traced 
in German. [Also Eiw. GihhwCt History the calamities of the empire to tne preralence 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 
pire, chap. 29-31, 83-36. — TV.] at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsajers, 

(2) Car. du Ftetne, Diss. zxiiL ad. His- idolatrous sacrifices were again established 
tor. Ludoyici S., p. 280. Muratorij Antiq. at Rome, in order to procure success against 
Ital., tom. ii., p. 578, 832, and Annal. Itai- Alaric ; and the existing bishop, Innocfn," 
iae : Giamume, Histoire de Niples, tom. i., ft'iu, who was apprized of the measure, al- 
p. 207. Joh. Cochlaeif Vita Theodorici lowed it to take place, if we may believe 
OstrogothoTum reffis, with the obsenrations. Zosimus, on condition tbbt the sacrifices 
of Joh. Peringskioldf Stockholm, 1699, 4to. should be offered without noise. See Zoti- 

(3) See C^ezTheode8.,tom.Ti.,p.327, mutf lib. ▼., cap. 41. — ^To confute this ac- 
331, dec. cusationofthe populace against Christianity, 

(4) See Mojcrdbiut, Saturnalia ; in par- was the design of Augtutme^M twenty-two 
ticular, lib. ii., p. 190, ed. Gronovii : Scipio Books de Civitate Dei, addressed to Mar- 
Maffei^ delli Anfiteatri, lib. i., p. 66, 67. cellinus.— «ScA/.] 

Pierre U Brunj Histoire critique des pra- (6) Near the close of the centuiy, Aiuu- 

tiques superstitieuses, tom. i., p. 237, and tantu in the East, prohibited the combats 

others ; but especially Bernh. de Montfau^ with wild beasts, and the other shows. See 

eon, Diss, de moribus tempore Theodosii Joe, Simon^ Aeeeman, Biblioth. Oriental. 

M. et. Arcadii ez Chrysostomo ; which is Clement. Vaucana, torn, i., p. 268, 272. 

Vol. I.— R e 
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man ; and having become Chriatiana, they saw the wild beasts flee firom 
the country-*^ writers tell Qs the truth. The same Sttaeon, by his in- 
jSuenoe, (for I doubt the existence of any miracle), caused a part of the 
Arabians to adopt the Christian worship.(6) In the island of Crete, a con- 
aiderable number of Jews, finding that they had been basely imposed up<H» 
by one Mo9e9 of Crete, who pretended to be the Messiah, voluntarily em- 
braced Christianity.(7) 

§ 4. The German iMitions who rent in pieces the western Roman en;!- 
pire, were either Christians before that event, as the Goths and others, oi 
they embraced Christianity after establishing their kingdoms, in order to 
reign more securely among the Christians. But at what time, and by 
wfa^se instrumentality, the Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans, and some others 
became Christians, is still uncertain, and is likely to remain so. As tQ 
the Burgunddans, who dwelt along the Rhine and thence passed into Gau], 
it appears from SoeralM,(8) that they voluntarily became Christians, near 
the commencement of the century. Their motive to this step was the 
hope that ChrUU or the God of the Romans, who they were informed was 
immensely powerful, would protect them from the incursions and the rava- 
ges of the nuns. They afterwards [about A.D. 450] joined the Arian par- 
ty ; to which also the Vandals, Suevi, and Goths were addicted. All these 
warlike nations measured the excellence of a religion by the military auo- 
cesses of its adherents, and esteemed that as the best religion, the profesa- 
ors of which were most victorious over their enemies. While therefore 
they saw the Romans possessing a greater empire than oth^ nations, they 
viewed Christf the God of the Romans, as the most worthy of their homage. 



(6) Jo9. Sim. Aueman^ Biblioth. Orient. 
Cleoient. Vaticana, torn, i., p. S46, &e. 

(7) SoertUt, Hist. EocIm., I. vii., e. S8, 
[where the account is, in brief, that in the 
time of Theodonus the younger, an impoator 
aroee, called Mo9t» Creteuais. He pre- 
tended to be a second Moses, sent to deliv- 
er the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and prom- 
ised to divide the sea, and give them a aafa 
passage through it. They assembled to- 
gether, with their wives and children, and 
S>]lewed him to a piomentoiy. He there 
commanded them to cast themeelvea into 
the sea. Many of them obeyed and perished 
in the waters, and many were taken up 
and saved hj fishermen. Upon this, the de- 
luded Jews would have torn the imoostor 
to pieces; but he escaped them, and was 
•een no more. Likewise in the island of 
Jtftnoreo, many persons abandoned Judaism. 
Yet their conversion does no great honour 
Id&s Christians ; for it was in conaeouenee 
of great violence done to the Jewa, or level- 
ling their synagogue with the ground, and 
taking away their sacred books. See the 
account of their conversion, by the bi^op of 
the Balear^an Islands : SeventSt Epist. en- 
cyel. de Jodaeorum in hac insula conversione 
et de miraculis ibidem factis ; published from 
a MS. in the Vatican library, by Bwronius, 
in his Annales Eceles. A.D. 418, and abridge 



ed hy FUurtfy Histoire de TEglise, liv. xziv. 
Yet it is oeitain, that the Jews even in that 
age often imposed on the Christiana, by pre- 
tending to have favourable views of Chiisti- 
anity. This appears from the Codex Tbeo- 
dos., lib. zvi., tit. 8, leg. 23. And SocraU$, 
(Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 17), mentions a 
Jew, who received baptism with a consider- 
able sum of money, soccesaively, from the 
orthodox, from the Arians, and' from the 
Maoedoniana, and finally applying to the 
Novatiana for baptiani, waa oetected by the 
miracle of the disappearance of the water 
from the font. Although this miracle may 
be doubted, and the impostor may have been 
detected by an artifice of the Novatian bish- 
op, yet it appears from the stoiy, that what 
is practised by many Jews at the present 
day is no new thing. — Sckl.} 

(8) Hist, Eccles., lib. vii.,c. 90. [They 
sent for a bishop from Gaul, who directed 
them to fast seven days, and baptized them 
on the eighth. Dr. SemUr (in his Hist 
Ecclea. Selecta Capita, tom. i., p. S^S) 
supposes this event took place about the 
year 416. And in this year it waa, accord- 
ing to the Chronicon of Pro$per, that the 
BuTffundians took possession of a part of 
Gaul on the Rhine, with the consent of the 
Romans and their confederatea, having prom- 
ised to embrace Christianity. ^^iScA/.] 
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§ 5* It was this motive which produced the conversion of Chvisy [Ckh' 
dovaeus, Hludovicus^ Litdomcua], or LRwiSf king of the Saliij (a tribe of 
the FrankB)» who conquered a large part df Gaul, and there founded the 
kingdom of the Franks, which he endeavoured to extend over all the 6al. 
lie provinces ; a valiant prince, but cruel, barbarous, selfish^ and proud. 
For in the year 496, in a battle with the Allemanni at Tolbiacum,(9) when 
his situation was almost desperate, he implored the aid of Christy whom hia 
wife dotUdiSy a Christian and daughter q£ the king of the BurgundianOi 
had long recommended to him in vain ; and he made a vow, that he would 
worship Chrui as his God, provided he obtained the victoiy* Having be- 
come victorious, he stood to his promise, and in the close of that year waa 
baptized at Rheims.(lO) Some thousands of Franks followed the exam« 
pie of their king. It has been supposed that, besides the exhortations of his 
wife, the expectation of an extension of his dominions, contributed to in« 
duce him to renounce idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain, that his 
professing Christianity was very subservient to the establishment and en- 
largement of lus kingdom. The miracles reported on this occasion are 
unworthy of credit ; in particular, that greatest of them, the descent of a 
dove with a vial full of oil, at the baptism of ChmSf is either a fiction, or, 
as I think more probable, a deception craftily contrived for the oecasion.(l 1) 
For such pious frauds were much resorted to in that age, both in Gaul and 
Spain, in order to captivate more readily the minds of the barbarous na- 
tions. It is said, that the conversion of Clotiis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarchs with the titles of most Christian Majestjf^ 
and Eldest Son of the Church :(12) for the kings of the other barbarous na- 
tions which occupied the Roman provinces, were still addicted to idolatry^ 
or involved in the errors of Ariamsm. 

(9) [" Tolbiaettm u thought to be thft confimi the wtTerinff mind of the barbaraiis 
present Zulficky which ii aSont 12 milea end savage king, artfully contrived to have a 
iitom Cok>gne.'*— Jtfed.] dove let down from the roof of the church 

(10) See Cfregory of Toms, Hlatom bearing a vial of oil, at the time of the kinff't 
Francor., 1. ii.» c. 30, 31. Henry Count de baptism. Similar miracles occur in Sie 
Brnnau, Historia io^ierii Romano-Germaniei, monuments of this age.-^The possibility of 
torn, i., p. 588, dec. Ahbi it Boa^ Histoire the event is made conceivable in this way, 
critique de la roonarchie Fran^oise, torn, ii., Yet there still remain weighty historical ob- 
p. 340, dec., [and J. G. Watch, Dissert, de jections to the reality of the fact. The story 
ClodoTseo M. ex rationibus politieis Christi- rests solely on the authority of Hincmarj % 
too, Jena, 1761.— -iScA/. Clontf once hear- writer who lived 300 years after the time, 
ing a pathetic discourse on the sufferings AtituSf Anastasiu9, uid even Grtgory of 
of Christ, exclaimed : Si ego ibidem cum Tours, and Fredegarius are whdly silent oa 
Francis meis fuissem, injuries ejus vindicas* the subject. Besides, Hincmar*s narrative 
sem : Had I been there with my Franks, contains the improbable circumsunee, that 
/ toould hate anenged kis vrrongs. See the clergy who should have brought the oil 
Fredegarius, Epitom.,c. 21. Aimoin^h i., that was wanting, could not get near the 
c. 16, and Chronicon St. Dionysii, 1. i., c. ibnt,onaccountof the pressure of the crowd; 
20. — TV.] • but as anointing with oil was then practised 

(11) Against this miracle of the vial, Joh, at every person's baptism, it is improbable 
Joe. Chifit compoeed his book, de Ampulla that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 
Rhemenet, Antw. , 1651, fol. The reality of preparation for this part of the aervice would 
the miracle is defended, among many others, have been neglected. — Sckl.} 

by the Abbi Vertct, M6moires de I'Acade.'nie (12) See Gahr, DaniePs and the AUi ds 

des Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv., p. Ceawfs Diss, de titulo Regis Christianissi- 

860, die. Ailer considering all the circum- mi ; in the Journal des Syavana, for the year 

stances, I dare not call the fact in question. 1720, p. 243, 404-448, 636. M^moires de 

But I suppose, St. Kemigius, in order to TAcad. des Inscript., tome xz., p. 466, dec. 
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§ 6. CcHegdne the bishop of Rome, first sent into Ireland to spread Chris- 
tianity among the barbarians of that island, Palladius, whose labours were 
not crowned with much success. After his death, in the year 432, Ccb- 
Jestine sent Succathus a Scotchman, whose name he changed to Patridus 
[Patrick], a man of vigour and, as appears from the event, not unfit for 
such an undertaking. He was far more successful in his attacks upon idol, 
atry ; and having converted many of the Irish to Christianity, he in the 
year 472 established at Armagh ihe see of an archbishop of Ireland.(13) 

eire, he was appointed to succeed Palladius 
in the Irish mission, ordained by Clement I., 
and sent forth by Sixtus III., with a com- 
petent number of assistants. He passed 
through Auzerre, and after making some 
converts in Wales and Cornwall, luraed on 



Si. 



(13) See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. 
Martii, p. 617, tom. iii., Februar., p. 131, 
179, dec. Jac. Waraeus^ Hibemia Sacra, 
1, dtc., Dublin, 1717, folio. The same 

^are published the Opuscula Sti. Patricii, 
with notes, London, 1666, 8vo. The «yiu 
ods held by St. Patrick, are given by Dav. 
WUkmSt ConciUa magnae Brit, et Hibemiae, 
tom. i., p. 2, dec., [and thence republished 
in Hardmn's Collection, tom. i., p. 1790, 
dec.] Concerning the famous cave, called 
the purgatory of St. Patnck^ see Peter U 
BruHt Histoire critique des pratiques super- 
stitieuses, tome iv., p. 34, dec. [A minute 
account of St. Patrick and his labours in 
Ireland, is given by archbishop Usher, £c- 
cleaiar. Bntannicar. Primordu, cap. xvii., 
p. 816, dec., and a more neat and succinct 
account by Adr. BaiUet, Vies des Saints, 
tom. i., March 17, p. 216, dee. According 
to the latter, St. Patrick was bom near Dun- 
briton in Scotland, about A.D. 377. At the 
age of 16 he was seized by some Irish msr 
rauders and sold as a slave in Ireland. After 
five or six years* captivity, he escaped and 
returned to Scotland. His thoughts were at 
that time turned towards efforts for the con- 
Tersion of the pagan Irish. After a few 
months, he set out with his parents for Bre- 
tagne in France. On the way, his father and 
mother both perished ; and lie himself was 
twice made a prisoner, first by the Picts, and 
then by pirates who carried him to Bour- 
deauz and sold him. Being set free, he re- 
paired to the monastery of Marmoutier, be- 
came a monk, and after three years' study 
determined to return to Scotland and become 
a missionary. But meetiiw obstructions on 
his way, he returned to France, and from 
there went to Italy, where he spent nearly 
seven years in difierent monastenes and holy 
places, was ordained a priest, and resided 
three years with the bp. ot Pisa. Still thirst- 
.ng for the conversion of the Irish, he repair- 
ed to Ireland and began to preach to tnose 
pagans. But meeting with no success, he 
was led to question his call to such a work ; 
and he returned to France to consult his 
friends. He remained at Auxerre six years, 
and then passed nine ^rears in the monastery 
at Lerins. At length in the year 432, by the 
reoommendauon of St. Germain bp. of Aux- 



the coast of Ireland the same year. He 
commenced his missionary labours in Lage- 
nia, a province in the north of Ireiana ; and 
his preaching being accompanied by appa- 
rent miraclea, his success waa very great. 
In 434, leaving that province to the care of 
his assistants, he passed into the province of 
Ultonia, where he was equally successful, 
founded a monastery near the city of Down, 
built many churches, and ordained many 
bishops and priests. Wherever he went new 
converts flocked to him, casting away their 
idols and demolishing their temples. Sut hi* 
old master Milcon he could not convert; 
and judgment overtook the wretch for hie 
hardness, for his house took fire, and he with 
his whole family were burned up in it. In 
436, Patrick left Ultonia, and proceeded to 
Media (Meath) and Connacia (Connaoght) ; 
and for several years he travelled on foot 
from place to place, slept on the ground, and 
toiled incessantly to spread the gospel in all 
parU of the island. In the year 444, he 
made a journey to Rome, to confer with the 
pope and obtain more assistants. On his 
return the next year, he spent some time in 
the west of England, and, as some say, es- 
tablished there several monasteries. Re-en- 
tering Ireland with a large re-enforcement of 
priests, whom he distributed in the provinces 
of Lagenia, Media, and Connacia, he took 
his station in Ultonia, and there erected the 
church of Armagh about the year 460. To 
obtain more la1x>urers, he passed over to 
Britain, and while there reclaimed many 
Pelagians and Arians. A great number of 
priests accompanied his return, whom he 
distributed in Ireland and the adjacent isl- 
ands. He himself, it is said, spent some 
years in the province of Momonia, in which 
Caahel was a chief town. In 455 he again 
viaited Rome, and was constituted abp. of 
Armagh and primate of all Ireland. In 466 
he held the first Irish council, at which Aux- 
ile and Wemm appeared prominent among 
the bishops. From this time onward, being 
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Hence St. Patrick, although there were some Christians in Ireland before 
his day, has been justly caBed the Apostle of Ireland and the fether of the 
Irish churchy and is held in high veneration to this day. 

§ 7. The causes which induced all these pagan nations to abandon the 
religion of their ancestors and profess Christianity, may be gathered from 
what has been already said. The man must lack discernment, who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the zeal of great and excellent men, 
dispelled the clouds of darkness from the minds of many ; and on the other 
hand, he must be short-sighted and not well versed in the history of this 
age, who is unable to see, that the fear of the vengeance of man, the hope 
of temporal advantages and honours, and the desire of obtaining aid j&om 
Christians against their enemies, were prevalent motives with many to 
abandon their gods. How much influence miracles may have had, it is 
difficult to say. For I can easily believe, that God was sometimes pres. 
ent with those pious and good men, who endeavoured to instil the princi- 
ples of true region into the minds of barbarous nations :(14) and yet it 
is certain, that £e greatest part of the prodigies of this age are very sus- 
picious. The greater the simplicity and credulity of the multitude, the 
more audacious would be the crafty in playing off their tricks :(15) nor 
could the more discerning expose their cunning artifices, with safety to 
their own lives and worldly comfort.flG^ It is commonly the case, that 
when great danger attends the avowal of the truth, then the prudent keep 
silence, the multitude believe without reason, and the architects of imposi- 
lion triumph. 



infinn lirom age and ezceMive toil, St. Pat- 
rick led a more stationary life at Armagh 
and at his favourite monastery of Sabhull 
near Down. Yet he preached dailvi saper- 
intended the aflairs of all the churches, held 
a council annually, laboured to civilize Aie 
nation, imparted to them letters, and per- 
formed ever^ duty of a good shepherd, till, 
worn out with age and toil, he died about 
A.D. 400, at the age of 83. Some how- 
ever, by placing his birth earlier and his 
death later, make his mission to continue 00 
years, and his whole life 120, and some even 
132 years. He is said to have erected 305 
churches, consecrated almost as many bish- 

Sm, and to have ordained nearly 3000 priests, 
e was buried in his monastery near Down ; 
and miracles are said to have occurred at 



his tomb. Such is the account of the Ro« 
mish writers. — See Neani^^ Kirchengesch., 
vol. ii., pi. i., p. 259-207.— Tr.] 

(14) There is a remarkable passage con- 
cerning the miracles of this century, in the 
Theopkratus^ seu de Immortalitate animae, 
of the acute Mneaa Gazaeiu, p. 78, ed. 
Barthii. Some of these miracles, he tells 
us, he himself bad witnessed, p. 80, 81. 

(15) The Benedictine monks speak out 
freely on this subject, in the Histoire Litte- 
raire de la France, torn, ii., p. 33. It is a 
fine saying of litvy, Histor., lib. zxiv., c. 10, 
^ : Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt, quae 
quo magis credebant simplices ac religiosi 
homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 

(16) Suljntiut Severus, Dial, i., p. 438, 
£p. i., p. 457. Dial, iii., cap. ii., p. 487. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE calamiubs of ths ghuhch. 

^ 1. The Evfla suffered "by the Cbristians id the Roman Empire* — $2. Attempts «f ttit 
Pagans against them.—- ^ 8. Their Persecutions.^^ 4. In Peisia.---^ 5. Indi?idiHd En- 
tofOhhstkni^. 



§ 1, It has been already observed that tin Gotha, die Heniliy the FmnkSf 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other fierce and wariike notions, who were fi» 
the most part pegans, had invaded and miserably rent asunder the Roman 
empire. Durmg these commotions, ihe Christians at £ial auflfered extreme- 
ly. These nations were, it is trae, more anxious after plunder and do- 
minion, than for the propagation of the false religions of their anoeslcnii, 
and therefore did not form any set purpose to exterminate Christianity; 
yet the wordiippers of idols, who stiu existed everywhere scattered over 
the empire, neglected no means to inflame the harharians with hatred 
against the Christians, hoping by thdx means to regain their £)rmer liber, 
ty* Their expectations were disappoiated, for the greatest part of the 
barbarians soon became Christians themselves ; yet the £:^wers of Ckrid 
had everywhere first to undergo great calamities. 

§ 2. The friends of the old religion, in order to excite in the people the 
more hatred ag^st the Christians, while the public calamities were daily 
increasing, renewed the obsolete complaint of their ancestors ; that all thii^ 
went well before Chrisi came, but since he had been everywhere embraced^ 
the neglected and despised gods had let in evils of every kind upon the 
world. This weak attack was repulsed by AugrtsHnef in his Btfoks on ^ 
city of God; a copious work and full of erudition. He also prompted Oro- 
sius to write liis Bo(As vf History, in order to show that the same aad 
even greater calamities and plagues afflicted mankind before Itie CSiristian 
reli^on was published to the world. In Gaul the calamities of the times 
drove many to such madness, that they wholly excluded Grod from the 
government of the world, and denied his providence over human aflairs. 
These were vigorously assailed by iSaZman, in his jBo^ib mi the govemmad 
of Crod. 

§ 3. But the persecutions of the Christians deserve to he more partic- 
ularly noticed. In Gaul and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths and 
Vandals, who at first trampled upon dl rights human and divine, are re- 
ported to have laid violent hands on innumerable Christians. In Britain^ 
afler the fall of the Roman power in that country, the inhabitants were 
miserably harassed by the neighbouring Picts and Scots who were bar- 
barians. Having therefore suffered various calamities, they in the year 
445 chose Vortigem for their king ; and he finding his forces inadequate 
to repel the assaults of the enemy, in the year 449 called the Anglo*Sax- 
ons from Germany to his aid. But they landing with their troops in Brit- 
ain, produced fkr greater evils to the inhabitants than they endured before ; 
for these Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people whom they came to as- 
sist, and to bring the whole country into subjection to themselves. This 
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produced tuQ obsUnate «md bloody war between tbe Britons and the Saxons, 
which continued with various £>rtune during 180 years, till the Britons 
were compelled to 3rieid to the Anglo-Baxons, and take refuge in Batavia 
and Cajtubria [the modem Holland siad Wales}. During these conflicts^ 
the condition of the British churdi was dei^omble; for t^ AnglcSaxcHis, 
who worshipped exclusively the gods of their ancestors, ahnost wholly 
prostrated it, and put a multitude of Christians to a cruel death.(l) 

4. In Persia the Christians suffered grievously, in consequence of the 
i zeal of Abdas bishop of Suza, who demolished the Fyrcmmy a temple 
dedicated to fire. For being commanded by the king Isdegerdes to re- 
build it, he refused to comply ; for which he was put to death, in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians were levelled to the ground. Yet 
this conflict seems to have b^^n of short duration. Afterwards Vararanes 
the son of Isdegerdes, attacked the Christians with greater cruelty, in the 
year 421, being urged to it partly by the instigation of the Magi, and part- 
ly by his hatred of the Romans, with whom he was engaged in war. For 
as oflen as the Persians and the Romans waged war with each other, the 
Christians resident in Persia were exposed to the rage of their monarchs ; 
because they were suspected, and perhaps not without reason, to be favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romans, and to betray their country to them;(2) 
A vast number of Christians perished under various exquisite tortures du- 
ring this persecution.(3) But their tranquillity was restored when peace 
returned between Vararanes and the Romans, in the year 427.(4) The 
Jews likewise, who were opulent and in good credit in various parts of 
the East, harassed and oppressed the Christians in every way they could.(5) 
None of them was more troublesome and overbearing than Gamaliel their 
patriarch, who possessed vast power among the Jews ; and whom there^ 
fore Theodosius junior restrained by a special edict, in the year 415.(6) 

§ 5. So for as can be learned at this day, no one ventured to write bodks 
against Christianity and its adherents during the fifth century ; unless per- 
haps, the Histories of Olympiodortis(y) a»d of Zotimu8,{S) are to be con- 

(1) See BeiA tnA ^fUdaa, among the an* (3) ^oi. Sim. Ai^eman, Biblieth. OH 
stents ; and amotig the modems, Ja. Usker^ ental. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 18SS, 298. [See 
Britaimicaniin Ecclesiar. AntiquitateS) cap. also Theoioret, aa above. The moat diatin- 
ziL, p. 415, d&c, and Rapin ThoiraSf Hi»- gniahed sufferers in this penectition, were 
tory of England, yol. i., b. ii., p- -^i &c. Abdat the bishop of Suza ; Hormisdatf a 
[The Saxons were not directly persecutors Persian nobleman and son of a prcmncial 
of the Cfanstians, but only involved them in governor ; Benjamin, n deaoon ; slames, 
tbe common caUmities of their slaughtered who apostatized, but repented ; and Sevene^, i 
and oppressed countrymen. — TV.] ^nho possessed 1600 slaves. — Tr,^ | 

(2) Theodoret, Hisli Eccles., I. v., c. 3d, (4) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. yii., c. ^. 
[whc^ is a full account of the conduct of (6) SoeraieSt Hist Eccles*, i v^ii., c. 13 
Abdas, and of the sufferings of the Christians and 10 ; and Coda Tksoios.^ torn, vi^ p. 
during the pcirsecution.-^7V.] A^&, Die- 966, dec. 

tionnaire historique, article Abdas, vol. i^ p. (6) In the Codes Tktodos^ torn, vi., p, 

10. Barbeyrae, de la Monle des Peres, p. S62, dbc. • 

820. [An account of the manner in which (7) PhoiiuM, Bi1>lioth., cod. Ixxx., p. 178. 

Christianity obtained free toleration and sin [Olyrhpioiorus was a native of Tliebea in 

extensive spread m Persia, at the commence- Egypt, a noe^ historian, and aa ambassa^ 

ment of this century, through the influence dor to tbe Vingof the Huns. He flounshed 

of MaruthoB, a bishop of Mesopotamia who about the year 4!25 ; «nd wrote Historiarum 

Was twice an ambassador to the court of Lihri xxii., addrossed to Theodosius junitn; 

Persia, is given by Socrates, Hist. Eccles., and oontaininff the Roman History, particu 

I. vii., c. 8.— 2V.] larly of the West, from A.D. 407 to 425 
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sidered of this character, the latter of whom is frequently sarcastic and 
unjustly severe upon the Christians. Yet no one can entertain a doubt 
that the philosophers and rhetoricians, who still kept up their schools in 
Greece, S3rria, and Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the minds of 
the youth, and laboiu-ed to instil into them at least some of the principles 
of the proscribed superstition. (9) The history of those times, and the 
writings of several of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such clandestine 
'4!»achinations« 



PART II! 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTOBT OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. State of LeaniiDffamonff Christians. — ^ 2. In the West. — ^ 8. State of PhilosophT 
. in the West.— ^ 4. In the East.— ^ 6. The Younger Platonists.— <( 6. Axistotclian Phi- 
lospfay revived. 

§ 1. Although the illiterate had access to every office both civil and 
ecclesiastical, yet most of the persons of much consideration were persua- 
ded that the liberal arts and sciences were of great use to mankind. Hence 
public schools(l) were kept up in the larger cities, as Constantinople, Rome, 
Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis,(2) Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and masters 
competent to teach youth were maintained at the expense of the emperors. 
Some of the bishops and monks also of this century, here and there imparted 
to young men what learning they possessed.(d) Yet the infelicity of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, and the penury of great ge- 
niuses, prevented either the church or the state from reaping such advan- 
tages from the efibrts to promote learning, as were desired by those en- 
gaged in them. 

$ 2. In the western provinces, especially in Gaul, there were some men 
of learning, who might have served as patterns for others to follow. Such 
among others were MacroUuSy Salviariy VincerUius of Lerins, ErmodiuSf Si- 

The work is lost, except the copious extracts (1) [The history and progress of schools 
preserved by PkoHuSt ubi supra. — TV.] among Christians, are the subject of an i 



(8) [Zo9imu9 was a ^blic officer in the propriate work, by George Uotil. Reufe^ 

rei^ of TheodonuM junior, and wrote Hts- Helmst., 1743, Bro.—Schl.} 
tonarum Uhri vi. in *a neat Greek style. (2) [The scIxmIs at Edessa and Nisibis 

The first book gives a concise history of Ro- are noticed by VaUsius, on Theod^ni Lee- 

man aflairs from Auguatus to Diocletian; toris Hist. Eccl, I ii., p. 164, b. — Sckl.} 
the following books are a full Roman histo- (3) [On the episcopal and cloister schools, 



ly, down to A.D. 410. The best editions in Africa, Spain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks 
are by CeUariuSf Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by are made by Luiots. ThomasimUy de Bisci- 
Reitemier, Lips., 1784, S .. - . . ...... 

(9) ZacJuurias MUyUt 
p. 166, 300, ed. Barthii. 



Reitemkr, Lips., 1784, 8vo. — TV.] plina Ecclesiae, tom. i., part ii., lib. iL, p. 

(9) ZacJuurias MUyUn, de Opificio Dei, S7, dLc—Schl.} 
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danius Aj^IIinaris, Claudiamu Mameriusy and Dracontius ; who as writers 
were not indeed equal to the ancient Latin authors, yet neither altogether 
destitute of elegance, and who devoted themselves to the study of antiqui* 
ties and other branches of learning. But the barbarians who laid waste 
or took possession of the Roman provinces, choked these surviving plants 
of a better age. For all these nations considered arms and military cour. 
age as the only source of all glory and virtue ; and therefore they despised 
learning and the arts. Hence wherever they planted themselves, there 
barbarism insensibly sprung up and flourished, and the pursuit of learning 
was abandoned exclusively to the- priests and monks. And these, surround, 
ed by bad examples and living in the midst of wars and perils, gradually 
lost all relish for solid learning and renown, and substituted in place of it 
a sickly spectre and an empty shadow of erudition. In their schools, the 
boys and youth were taught the seven liberal arts ;(4) which being com. 
prised in a few precepts, and those very dry and jejune, as appears from the 
treatises of Augustine upon them, were rather calculated to burden the 
memory than to strengthen the judgment and improve the intellectual pow* 
ers. In the close of this century therefore, learning was ahnost extinct, 
and only a faint shadow of it remained. 

§ 3. Those who thought it expedient to study philosophy — and there 
were but few who thought so--dia not in this age commit Uiemselves to 
the guidance of Aristotle* He was regarded as too austere a master, 
and one who carried men along a thorny path.(5) Perhaps more would 
have relished him, had they been able to read and understand him. But 
the system oi Plato had for several ages been better known ; and it was 
supposed, not only to be less difficult of comprehension, but to accord bet. 
ter with the principles of religion. Besides, the principal works of Flato 
were then extant in the Latin translations of Vietorinus.ffi) Therefore 
^uch among the Latins as had a taste for philosophical inquiries, contented 
themselves with the decisions of Plato ; as will appear to any one who 
shall only read Sidonius Apollinaris.{7) 

§ 4. The state of learning among the Greeks and the people of the 
East, both as respects elegant literature and the severer sciences^ was a lit* 
tie better ; so that among them may be found a larger number of writers, 
who exhibit some marks of genius and erudition. Those who prosecuted the 
science of jurisprudence, resorted much to Berytus in Phenicia, where was a 
celebrated law-school,(8) and to Alexandria.(9) The students of medicine 
and chymistry resorted also to Alexandria. The teachers of eloquence^ 

(4) [These composed, I., the THmum^ (9) Zaeharias Mitylen. de Opifieio Dei, 

namely, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Loffk ; p. 179. [Among the modems may be con- 

and II., the Quadrivium, or Arithmetic, Ma- suited J. Andr. Schmidt*s Preface UxAndr, 

sic, Geometry, and Astronomy. See below, Hyperius de Schola Alezandrina catocheti- 

ccntury xi., part il., ch. i., ^ 6.--.7V.] ca, Heknat., 1704, 8to. Hen, DodweU, ad 

(6) Passages from ancient writers in proof, firagmentum Philippi Sidetae ; at the end of 



are collected by Joh. Launoi, de yaria Aris* hisT)issertation8 on Irenaeus. Lud. JTuh 

totelis fortana in Academia Parisiensi. nuuimu, de IXscipl. Eccles., torn, i., part i., 

(6) See Augustine, Confeesionum lib. i., 1. ii., c. 10, p. 310» &c. Joh, Geo. JficA4»- 
. c. 2, ^ 1, 0pp., torn, i., p. 106, 106. Us, Exeicit de Scholae AlezandrinaA sic 

(7) See his Epistles, lib. iv., £p. iu., zi., dictae Catecheticae oiigine, progressu, at 
and lib. ix., Ep. iz., and others. praecipuis doctoribns ; in torn, i., Symbolar. 

(8) See Ja, Haaaeus, liber de Academia litter. Bremens., p. 195, 6cc., and Joe. Btng^ 
Jureconsttltoram Berytensi ; and Zaeharias ham, Antiq. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 10, $ 6.— 
Mitylen. de Opificio Dei, p. 164. Sehl.] 

V OL. L— S 8 
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poetry, philosophy, and the other arts, opened schools abnost evefywhere , 
and yet the teachers at Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, were sup* 
posed to excel the others in learning and in the art of instructing.(lO) 

§ 5. The sect of the younger Piatonists sustained iiself and its philoso- 
phy, at Ath^is, at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small share of its an- 
cient dignity and reputaticm. Ofynipiodorus,{ 11) HerOf{l2) and other men 
of high reputaticHi, adorned the school of Alexandria* At Athens, Plu* 
tareh,(lS) and his successor SyrianuSr^A) with TheophrastuSf procured 
for themselves fame and distinction. From them Proclus received in- 
struction, became the prince of the Piatonists of this century, and acquired 
for himself and for the species of wisdom which he professed so much ce- 
lebrity among the Greeks, that he seems almost the second father of the 
system. (15) His disciples, Marima of Neapolis, AmmoniuM the son of 
Hermias, Isidorus, DamasdvSj and others, followed eagerly in the foot- 
steps of their instructor, and left many followers who copied their exam- 
ple. Yet the laws of the emperors, and the continual advances of Chris- 
tianity, gradually diminished very much the feme and the influence of these 
pfailosophers.(16) And as there was a sufiicient number now among the 
Christians, who cultivated and were able to teach tikis species of wiwiom 
so much confided in at that day, it naturally followed that fewer persous 
than formerly frequented the schools of these heathen sages. 

§ 6. But thougn the philosophy of Plato appeared to most persons more 
favourable to religion and better founded than that of Aristotle, yet the lat- 
ter gradually emerged from its obscurity, and found its way into the hands 
of Christians. The Piatonists themselves expounded some of the books 
of Arutoth in their schools, and particularly his Dialectics, which they 
recommended to such of their pupils as were fond of disputation. The 
Christians did the same, in the schools in which they taught philosophy. 
This was the first step made by the Stagyrite towards that universal em-^ 
pire which he afterwards obtained. Another and a more active cause 
was found in the Origenian, Arian, Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so much evil in the church during this century. 
Origenj it was well known, was a Platonist. When therefore he fell under 
public censure, many, that tbey might not be accounted his adherents, ap. 
plied themselves to the study of Aristotle, between whom and Origen there 
had been little or no .connexion. In the Nestorian, Arian, and Butychian 
controversies, both sides had recourse to the most subtile distinctions, di- 

(10) JErieas Gazaus, in hia Theophns- Marinu*^ de ViU ProcH, c. 12, p. 27, and 
tns, p. 6, 7, 16, 6ce., passim. Zaekarias 8wda*t article Plutarch Neitorii, p. 133. — 
Mitylen. loc. cit., p. 164, 179, 217, &c., Schl.-] 

and others. (14) [Concerning Syrtamw, see Brueker, 

(11) [Seenote(7),8npra,p. 319. — TV.] Historia crit. Pbtlos., torn, ii., p. 315.— 

(12) Marinus, de Vita Proc/t, c. 9,p. 19, Sekl.1 

ed. Fahricu. [Hero was a preceptor ot Prth (15) His life was written by MarinuBf and 

cltUf and is the second of the three of his was published with learned notes, bj Jo. 

name mentioned by Brucker in his Historia Alb. Fahrieiiu, Hamb., 1700, 4to. [See 

crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 323. — Schl.} also Brucker, Historia crit Phflos., torn. ii. 

(13) [This Plutarch, in distinction from p. 318, &c.^iS«Ai.] 

tthe elder PhUarchy who was more of a his- (16) See Mmat Gtueaus, in his Hieo- 

torian than a philosopher, is denominated phrastns, p. 6, 7, 8, 13, ed. Barthii. [ Amoi^ 

PliUarckiLS Nestorii, or Plutarch the «<m of the modems, Brucker (Historia crit. Philos- 

Xestcrius. See concerning him Brucker, ophiae, torn, ii., p. 337) has treated of Ul 

Historia crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 312, dec. these disciples of i^rotf/nr.-^iS^.] 
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visions, and ratiocinations ; and with these they were supplied by the philos. 
ophy of ArisiotUf and not at all by that of Plato, who never trained men to 
disputation. The Pelagian doctrines had great aflSnity with the opinions 
of Piato concerning Grod and the human soul. Many therefore ceased to 
be Platpnists, as soon as they perceived this fact, and they suffered their 
names to he enrolled among the Peripatetics. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB GOYSRNHENT OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS TEACHER6. 

4 1| 8. The oatwardFonn of Church GoTenunent somewhat Changed.—^ 3. The Pnnig- 
atiTes of Patriaichs.— ^ 4. Evila ariaiog from their Authority.—^ 5. Conteata betwaoQ 
them.— 4 6. The Power of the Roman Pontiff. ^^ 7. Vicea of the Clergy.—^ 8. 
Caoaea thereof. The Saints.—^ 9. Monka.— ^ 10. Teachers Id the Greek Church.— 
411. In the Latin Church. 

^ 1. Fkom the operation of several causes, the outward form of govern- 
ment in the church experienced some change. The power of the toshops, 
particularly of the higher orders, was sometimes augmented and some- 
times diminished, according as times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considerations had more influence in this 
matter, than any principles of ecclesiastical law. These changes, however, 
were cwf minor importance. Of much more consequence was the vast in- 
crease of honour and power acquired hy the bishops of New Rome, or Con. 
stantinople, in opposition to the most strenuous efforts of the bishop of an. 
cient Rome. In the preceding century, the council of Constantinople 
[A.D. 381] had conferred on the bishop of New Rome the second rank 
among the highest bishops of the world, on account of the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of the city where he presided. The Constantinopelitan bishops 
(with the consent no doubt of the court) had likewise extended their juris, 
diction over the provinces of [proconsular] Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. In 
this century, with the consent of the emperors, they not only acquired the 
additional province of eastern Illyricum, but likewise a great amplification 
of their honours and prerogatives. For in the year 451, the council of 
Chalcedon, by their twenty-eighth canon, decreed that the bishop of New 
Rome ought to enjoy the same honours and prerogatives with the ponti^ 
of ancient Rome, on account of the equal dignity and rank of the two cit- 
ies ;(1) and by a formal act they confirmed his jurisdicticm over the pit>v. 
inces which he claimed. Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and some 
other bishops, strenuously resisted this decree ; but in vain, for the Greek 
emperors supported the cause of their bishops. (2) After the period of this 

(1) [Yet it appeara, from the wordaof the 3 (2) Mich, le Quien, Oriena Chriatiamia, 

canon, that the bishop of Conatantinople, torn, i., p. 80, &c. fSee alao C. W, F. 

though made equal in power and authority Walch, Hiatorie der Kirehenyersammlungen, 

with the biahop of Rome, waa to yield to p. 810 ; and Hiatorie der Piipste, p. 106. 

him a precedence in rank or honour ; be- — ScJd. ; and Arch. Bower, Liyea of the 

cauae New Rome took rank aAer her older Fopea, vol ii., p. 64-^, ed. Lond., 1760, 

aiater, devripov uer' Uetmiv wraf);t«*v.— 4to.— IV.] 
TV.] 
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council, the Constantinopolitan bishops began to contend fiercely for su. 
premacy with the Roman bishops, and encroached on the privileges and 
dignity of the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In particular, Acacius 
of Constantinople is said to haye exceeded all bounds in his ambitious pro- 
jects.(3) 

§ 2. It was nearly at the same time, that Juvenal bishop of Jerusalem, 
or rather of Aelia, attempted to withdraw himself and his church from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Caesarea, and affected to rank among the first 
prelates of the Christian world. His designs were rendered practicable 
by the high veneration entertained for the*church of Jerusalem, as being 
not only founded and governed by apostles, but as a continuation of the 
primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a sense the mother of all other Chris- 
tian churches. Therefore Juvenal^ the emperor Theodosiiu junior &vour. 
ing his designs, not only assumed the rank of an independent bishop over 
the three Palestines, or that of a pairiarchj but likewise wrested Phenicia 
and Arabia from the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this produced a 
controversy between him and Maximus bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute, by restoring Arabia and Phenicia to the see 
of Antioch, and leaving Juvenal in possession of the three Palestines,(4) 
with the title and rank which he had as8umed.(5) In this manner there 
were five principal bishops over the Christian world, created in this cen- 
tury, and distinguished from others by the title o£ patriarchs,(6) The 
Oriental writers mention a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleuda and Ciesi^ 
phon; to whom, they say, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part 
of his jurisdiction.(7) But they can bring no proof, except the Arabic de- 
crees of the Nicene council, which are well known to have no authority. 

§ 3. These patriarchs had great prerogatives. To them belonged the 
consecration of the bishops of their respective provinces. They annually 
convoked coimcils of their districts, to regulate and settle ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. If any great or difficult controversy arose, it was carried before the 
patriarch. The bishops, accused of any offences, were obliged to abide by 
his decision. • And finally, to provide for the peace and good order of the 
remoter provinces of their patriarchates, they were allowed to place over 
them their own legates or vicars,{S) Other prerogatives of less moment 
are omitted. It was the fact, however, that some episcopal sees were not 
subject to the patriarchs ; for both in the East and in the West, certain 
bishops were exempt from partriarchal jurisdiction, or were independenU(9) 

*(3) NouTeau Dictionnaire hist, crit., tome (7) Asaemant Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana, 

i., article AcaduSj p. 76, Ac. [Dr. Mo- torn, i., p. 9, 18, Ac. 
aheim here speaks cautiously; for in fact (8) David BlondeU, de la Primaut^ de 

Acaciua^ when all circumstances are cons^d- TE^lise, cap. zxt., p. 832, Ac. Theod. 

ered, was to be justified. See below, ch. t., Rutnartt de pallio Archi-Episcopsli, p. 445 ; 

^ 2l.^Schl.'\ torn. ii. of the 0pp. posthuma of Joh. MaJril- 

(4) Concerning the three PaleattMa^ see Ion, 

CaroluM a S. Paulo, Geographia sacra, p. (9) Edw. Brerewood, de veteris ecclesiae 

307, Ac. gubematione patriarchale, a tract which is 

(5) McA. le Quten, Oriens Christianus, subjoined to Ja, Uahtr*a Opuscula de Gpis- 
tom. iii., p. 110, Ac. copor. et Metropolitanorum origine, Lond., 

(6) See the writers who hare treated of 1687, and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, p. 66-^5. 
the patriarchs, as enumerated by Jo. Alb, [The metropolitans and bishops who were 
Fahriciua^ Biblbgraph. Antiquar., cap. ziii., subject to no patriarch, were by the Greeks 
p. 453, A«. [See also note (8) p. 388, Ac. called 6vroKf.^\oL. Of this description 
oftbisTolume.— TV.] were the metropolitans of Bulgaria^ Cy- 
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Moreover the emperors, who reserved to themselves the supreme power 
over the church, listened readily to the complaints of those who thought 
themselves injured ; and the councils also, in which the majesty and the 
legislative power of the church resided, presented various obstacles to the 
arbitrary exercise of patriarchal power. 

§ 4« The constitution of ecclesiastical government was so far from con- 
tributing to the peace and prosperity of the Christian church, that it was 
rather the source of very great evils, and produced boundless dissensions 
and animosities. In the first place, the patriarchs^ who had power either 
to do much good or to cause much evil, encroached without reserve upon 
the rights and privileges of their bishops, and thus introduced gradually a 
kind of spiritual bondage ; and that they might do this with more freedom, 
they made no resistance to the encroachments of the bishops on the an- 
cient rights of the people. For the more the prerogatives and the honours 
of the bishops who were under their control were increased, the more was 
their own power enlarged. In the next place, they designedly excited dissen- 
sions and fomented controversies of bishops with one another and with oth- 
er ministers of religion, and also of the people with the clergy ; so that they 
might have frequent occasions to exercise their authority, be much appealed 
to, and have a multitude of clients around them. Moreover, that the bishops 
might not be without intestine foes, nor themselves destitute of strenuous de- 
fenders of their authority, they drew over to their side the numerous tribes of 
monks, who were gradually acquiring wealth, and attached them to their 
interests by the most ample concessions. And these monks contributed 
much — ^perhaps more than any other cause — to subvert the ancient disci- 
pline of the church, to diminish the authority of the bishops, and to increase 
beyond all bounds the power of their patrons. 

§ 5. To these evils must be added the rivalship and ambition of the pa- 
triarchs themselves ; which gave biith to abominable crimes and the most 
destructive wars. The patriarch of Constantinople in particular, elated 
with the favour and the proximity of the imperial court, on the one hand 
subjected the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to a sjbibordination to 
himself, as if they were prelates of a secondary rank, and on the other 

prut, IberiOy Armenia^ and aUo of Britain \y to him ; and the Romish patriarch had in 
before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons almost all his countries, (e. a., in Germany, 



by the Romish monk AtLgutUne. For the at Bamberg and Fulda), bishops who were 
Britons had their archbishop of CaerUon, subject to no archbishop or primate, bat 
(Episcopus Caerlegionis super Osca), who dependant immediately on himself. There 
haa seven bishops under him, but acknowl- were also certain bishops, who were subject 
edged no superintendence from the patriarch neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 
of Kome, and for a long time made opposition as was the case with the bishop of Tomis in 
to him ; and in Wales as well as in Scot- Scythia, according to Sozomen, Hist. Eccl., 
land and Ireland^ this independence contin- 1. vi., c. HI. The churches in countries ly- 
ned for many centuries. The church of Car- ing without the Roman Empire, at first had 
thage also was properly subject to no other no bishops dependant on the bishops within 
church ; as appears from jLeydeeker*8 His- the empire ; as e. g., the churches in Persia^ 
toria Eccles. Africanae, and from the wri- Partkia, and among the Gotht ; and these 
tings of Capell and others, de appellationi- did not come under the power of Romish 
bus ex Africa ad sedem Romanam. Some patriarchs, until they fell under the civil pow- 
commoB bishops likewise, were subject to er of the Romans. Most of the conversions 
no metropolitan, but were under the imme- of pagans by missionaries from Rome, were 
diate inspection of their patriarch. Thus the in the western provinces of the empire. See 
patriarch of Constantinople had 39 bishops BaumgarttiCs Erlauterung der christl. Al- 
io his diocese, who were subject immediate- terthums, p. 158, dec— iScA/.] 
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hand he holdly attacked the Roman pontili^ and despoiled him of some of his 
provinces. The two former^ from their lack of power and from other 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, though they sometimes produced 
violent tumults and commotions ; but the Roman pontiff, possessing much 
greater power and resources, fought with more obstinacy, and in his turn 
inflicted deadly wounds on the Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among Christians from this period on- 
ward, will find that, from these quarrels about precedence and the bounda- 
ries of their power, among those who pretended to be the fathers and guar- 
dians of the church, chiefly originated those direful dissensions which first 
split the eastern church into various sects, wad then severed it altogether 
from the church of the West. 

§ 6. No one of these ambitious prelates was more successful than the 
Romish patriarch. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Constantino- 
politan bishop, various causes enabled him to augment his power in no 
small degree ; although he had not yet laid claim to the digni^ of suqpreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian church. In the East, the Al- 
exandrine and Antiochian patriarchs, finding themselves unequal to con- 
tend with the patriarch of Constantinople, often applied to the Roman 
pontifl* for aid against him ;(10) and the same measures were adopted by 
the ordinary bishops, whenever they found the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch invading their rights. To all these the pontiff so extoided 
his protection, as thereby to advance the supremacy of the Roman see. In 
the West, the indolence and the diminished power of the emperors, left 
the bishop of the metropolis at full liberty to attempt whatever he pleased. 
And the conquests of Uie barbarians were so fer from setting bcRinds to 
his domination, that they rather advanced it. For these kings, caring for 
nothing but the establishment of their thrones, when they saw that tiie peo- 
ple obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these were dependant almost 
wholly on the Roman pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure his favour 
by bestowing on him privileges and honours. Among all those who gov- 
erned the see of Rome in this century, no one strove more vigorously and 
successfully to advance its authority, than Leo who is commonly sumamed 
the Great, But neither he, nor the others, could overcome all obstacles to 
their ambition. This is evident, among other examples, from that of the 
Africans, whom no promises or threats could induce to allow their causes 
and controversies to be carried by appeal before the Roman tribunal.(ll) 

(10) [This is illQstrated, among other ex- vol. iv., p. 55S, iic., $m cited bj VotiEinsMf 
amples, by the case of John TcdaitL, patriarch in a note on this page of MoaKtim. They 
of Alexandria, who being deposed, (A.D. were appointed by the emperors to decide 
482)| applied to the Roman bishop SimpU- causes m the western churches ; they en- 
eius for protection. See Liheraiua Disco- couraffed appeals to themsehes ; they a*- 
nus, Breviarium, c. 18 — Sekl. ; and Bower, sumed the care of all the churches, as if it 
Lives of the Popes, vol. ii., p. 189, &c., were a part of their official duty ; they ap- 
194, ed. Lond., 1760. — Tr.} pointed vicars in churches, over which they 

(11) Lii<2. J^U. (iu i^'n, de antiqua Eccles. tuA no claims to juiisdiction ; where they 
Disciplina, Diss, ii., p. 166, <&c. Melck, should have been only mediators, they as- 
Leydecker, Historia Eccles. Africanae, torn, sumed to be judges ; &ey required accounts 
ii., diss, ii., p. 505, die. [A concise view to be sent them of the affurs of foreign 
of the steps by which the bishops of Rome churches ; they endeavoured to impose the 
mounted to the summit of their grandeur, is rites and usages of their own church upon 
thus ffiven by J. Andr. Cramer ^ inhis German all others, as being of apostolic origin ; they 
translation of BoituetU Universal History, traced their own elevation from the vr^-'-'' 
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§ 7. Of the vicea of the whole clerical order, their luxury, their arro- 
gance, their aTarice, their voluptuous lives, we have as many witnesses, 
as we have writers of int^rity and gravity in this age whose works have 
come down to us. The bishapi, especially such as were distinguished for 
their rank and honours, employed various administrators to manage their 
affairs, and formed around themselves a kind of sacred court. The dig. 
nity of a preshfUr was supposed to be so great, that Martin of Tours did 
not hesitate to say at a public entertainment, that the emperor himself was 
inferior to one of that order.(13) The deacont were taxed with their 
pride and their vices, in many decrees of the councils«(18} These stains 
on the character of the clergy, would have been deemed insufferable, had 
not most of the people been sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges of Christian ministers, by those 
of the ancient priests both among the Hebrews and among the Greeks and 
Romans. The fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who vanquished the 
Romans and divided up the empire of the West among themselves, after 
they had embraced Christianity could bear with the dominion and the vices 
of the bishops and the clergy, because they had before been subject to the 
domination of priests ; and Uiey supposed the Christian priests and minis* 
ters of religion possessed the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests.(14) 

§ 8. This corruption among an order of men whose duty it was to mcul* 
cate holiness both by precept and example, will afford us less surprise, 



mence of Si, Peter; they maintained that 
their fancied prerogatives belonged to them 
by a divine right ; they threatened with ex- 
communication from the church, those who 
would not sabmit to their decrees ; th^ set 
up and deposed metropolitans, in provinces 
over which they never legally had jurisdic^ 
tion ; and each successive pope was careful, 
at least not to lose anythmg of the illegal 
nsurpations of his predecessors, if he did not 
add to them. The truth of this representa- 
tion is abundantly confirmed with the evi- 
dence of historical facts, by various Protest- 
ant writers ; and, among others, by Arch. 
Bowerj in his Lives of the Popes, 7 vols. 
4to, London, 1749, dec— TV.] 

(13) Sulpitiut Sevenuj de vito Martini, 
cap. zz., p. 389, and dial, ii., cap. vi., p. 457. 

( 13) See Dao. BUmdeil, Apologia pro sen- 
teniia Hieronymi de Episcopis et Presbyte- 
ris, p. 140. 

(14) [That these pagan nations had been 
accustomed to treat their idolatrous priests 
with extraordinary reverence, is a fact well 
known. When they became Christians, 
they supposed they must show the same re- 
spect to the Christian priests. Of course 
they honoured their bishops and clergy, as 
they had before honoured their Dnudt; 
and this reverence disposed them to bear 
patiently with their vices. Every Druid 
•ras accounted a very great character, and 
sres feared by every one; but the Chief 



Druid was actually worshipped. When 
these people became Christians, they sup- 
posed that the bishop of B/nu was such a 
Chief Dnad; and that he moat be honoured 
accordingly. And this was one cause, why 
the Roman pontiff obtained in process of 
time, such an ascendancy in tM western 
countries. The patriarch of Constantinople 
rose indeed to a great elevation; but he 
never attained the high rank and authority oS 
the Roman patriarch. The reason was, that 
the people of the East had not the same ideas 
of the dignity of a Chief Priest as the peo- 
ple of the West had. The eastern clcorsy 
also practised ezcommunication^ as a punish- 
ment of transgressors ; but it never had 
such an influence in the East as it had ip 
the West ; and for this reason, that the ef* 
fects of a pagan exclusion from rclimous 
privileges, never were so jgreat in the jCast 
as in the West. The elects in the latter 
are described by Julius Casar^ de Bello 
Gallico, L vi., c. 13, n. 6, dec. Si quia aut 
privatus aut populus *eorum decreto non 
stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec poena 
apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est in- 
terdictum, ii numero impiorum ac scelera- 
torum habenlur ; ab iis onmes decedont, adi- 
tum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid 
ex contagione incommodi accipiant : neque 
iis petentibus jus reddilur, neque honos nllus 
communicatur. — ScM.] 
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when we consider that a great multitude of persons were eveiywhere ad- 
mitted, indiscriminately, and without examination, among the clergy ; the 
greater part of whom had no other object than to live in idleness. And 
among diese, very many were connected with no particular church or 
place, and had no regular employment, but roamed about at large, procu. 
ring a subsistence by imposing upon the credulity of others, and sometimes 
by dishonourable artifices. Whence then, some may ask, those numerous 
taints of this century, who are reported to us by both the eastern and the 
western writers ? 1 answer, they were canonized by the ignorance of the 
age. Whoever possessed some excellence of talents and ingenuity, if 
they excelled considerably as writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing affairs of importance, or were distinguished for their 
self-government and the control of their passions ; these persons, in an age 
of ignorance, appeared to those around diem to be not men, but gods ; or 
to speak more correctly, were considered as men divinely inspired and 
foil of the Deity. 

9. The motikSf who had formerly lived only for themselves, and who 
not sought to rank among the clergy, gradually became a class dis- 
tinct from the common laity, and acquired such opulence and such high 
privileges, that they could claim an honourable rank among the chief sup. 
ports and pillars of the church.(15) The reputation of this class of per- 
sons for piety and sanctity was so great, that very often when a bishop 
or a presb3rter was to be elected he was chosen from among them ;(16j 
and the erection of edifices in which monks and nuns might conveniently 
serve God, was carried beyond all bounds. (17^ They did not, however, 
all observe one and the same system of rules ; out some followed the rules 
of Augustiney others those of BtuiU and others those of Antony, or Atha- 
nasiuSf or Paehomius^ &c.(18) Yet it must have been the fiict that they 

(15) Epiphanhut Ezposit. Fidei, 0pp., Tabetinesit into a kind of tociety; and 
torn, i., p. 1094. Joh. MahiUan, Reponse henceforth moat monks became astodtOed 
aux Chanoinea reguliers, 0pp. poathum., kermiU, havinff aeparate cells, but living nn- 
tom. ii., p. 115. der chiefs called abbots. Basil the Great 

(16) SulpUiut Severus, de yita Martini, improyed on the plan of PocA^Miitvf, by erecU 
e. X., p. 320. Add, Dial, i., c. xxi., p. 436. ing houses in different parte of the country, 

(17) Suljniitu 9everu8, Dial, i., p. 419. in which monks might live together in a 
Henr. iVortt, Historia PeJagiana, lib. ii., c. kind of family state. He also made his mon- 
8, in 0pp., torn, i., p. 273. Histoire litte- asteries achooU for the cultivation of sacred 
rairede fa France, tom. ii., p. 35. learning. iS^.i<AaRant(9, according to some, 
' (18) [A monk was one who professed (see note 26, p. 265, above), while resident 
wholly to renounce this world, with all its in Italy, taught the people of that country 
cares and pleasure, and to make religion how to form and regulate these associations 
his sole business. The particular manner in of monks. And St. Augustine first estab- 
which he proposed to employ himself, was lished a kind of monastery in his native 
called his rule. The early monks, of the town in Africa ; and afterwards, when bish- 
third century, were .called Eremites or her- op of Hippo, he and some of his clergy formed 
mits ; that is, thev retired from all human an association for religious purposes, which 
society, and lived in solitude in the des- gave rise to the regular Canons^ a species of 
erts and mountains. Such in particular cler^ whose private life was that of monks, 
were the Egyptian monks. In tne fourth Dunng the fifth century, the passion for mo- 
century thev became so numerous in Egypt, nastic life was very great, and monks and 
as to turn their favourite desert into a pop- nuns became extremely numerous in the 
ulous country ; and St. Antony^ a leading West as well as the East. Yet, hitherto 
man among them, induced great numbers to there had not been required of monks any 
adopt his particular rule. St. Paehomius vowsof;>erpe/«aZceIibacy, poverty, and obe- 
ibout the same time organized the monks of jience, nor of adherence for ever to any one 
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urure all very remiss and negligent in the observance of their rules, since 
the licentiousness of monks had even in this century become proverbial ;(19) 
and these armies of lazy men, we are told, excited in various places dread- 
ful seditions. From the enactments of the councils of this century, it 
clearly appears, that all monks of every sort were under the protection of 
the bishops in whose dioceses they lived ; nor did the patriarchs, as yet, 
arrogate to themselves any jurisdiction over them. (20) 

§ 10. Among the Greek and Oriental writers of this century, the most 
distinguished was Cyrily bishop of Alexandria, very fiunous for his differ* 
ent controversies and writings. No impartial person will divest him of 
all praise ; yet no good man will excuse his quarrelsome temper, his rest, 
less spirit, and his very great transgressions.(21) Next to him must be 

(20) See Joh. Launoi, Inquisitio in char- 
tarn immunitatis B. Germani, in hia 0pp., 
torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 8, &c., 86, &c. In the 
ancient xecords posterior to this century, the 
monks are often called (derici) clergymen. 
See Joh. Mahillon, Praefatio ad Saecul. ii. 
Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedict!, p. ziv. And 
this is evidence, that they then began to be 
ranked among the clergy ^ or ministeis of the 
choich. 

(31) The works of CyrU were pnblished 
b^ Joh. Aubertust at Paris, 1638, 6. toIs., 
[m yii. parts], folio. — {SL Cyriihu was 
nephew to Tiuophihu^ and his successor in 
the chair of Alexandria from A.D. 412 to 



lule of life ; but every one was free to con- 
tinue a monk or not, and t<f pass from one 
society or class of monks to another, at his 
option. Different monasteries had different 
rules, according to the will of their founders 
or governors ; but in all, the written rules, 
if they had any, were few and sunple, the ab- 
bots possessing despotic power over their 
little kingdoms. The diversity which then 
prevailed among the monasteries as to their 
rules, is thus described by father MabUlonf 
(Annales Benedictini, lib. i., ^18, tom. i., 
p. 6, &c.), *< As well in the East as in the 
West, there were almost as maim different 
forms and rules, as there were different, cells 
and monasteries, says Casstaams, Institut., 
1. ii., c. 1. In some, the pleasure of the ab- 
bot was the only rule ; in others, the mode 
of life was reguUted by custom and former 
usage ; in most however, there were written 
rules. And, because all monastic rules, 
whether written or not,^ aimed at one and the 
same object, viz., to withdraw men from all 
worldly concerns, and from all worldly 
thoughts, so that they might be wholly de- 
voted to God and religion ; the monasteries 
were not in general so confined to any one 
rule but that they could adopt or superinduce 
another, at the discretion of the abbot ; and 
this, without changing their profession, and 
vrithout harm. Hence in the same monas- 
tery, diverse written rules were observed at 
the same time, with such modifications as 
were necessary to adapt them to particular 
times and places. And yet, amid this great 
diversity of rules, there was the greatest har- 
mony among all the monks, who constituted 
in reality but one society and one body, and 
were distinguished from each other by no pe- 
culiarities of dress. Removal also from one 
monastery to another, and mutual abode with 
each other, were easy and free ; and not only 
where both monasteries were of Latins, but 
also where one was of Latins and the other 
of Greeks.*'— Tr.] 

(19) Sulpitms Severus, Dial, i., cap. viii., 
p. 399, 6lc. 

Vol. L— T t 



444. Soon after his election, he persecuted 
the Novatians ; assumed the direction of po- 
litical affairs ; quarrelled with Orestes, the 
governor of Egypt ; and is said to have oc- 
casioned several insurrections and much 
bloodshed at Alexandria ; to have instigated 
the murder of Hypatia, an eminent female 
philosopher ; and to have pulled down die 
Jews* synagogue, plundered it, and chased 
the Jews frt)m the city. See Socrates, Hist 
Eccles., I. vii., c. 7, 13, 14, 16, and Damor- 
sius, in Suidas, Lex. voce inraTta. From 
the ^evt 429, he was the most zealous and 
efficient opposer of Nestorius and his doc 
trines ; wrote against him ; condemned his 
doctrines in a synod at Alexandria, in his 
noted xii. chapters ; presided in the council 
of Ephesus, where Nestorius was condemn 
ed and deposed A. D. 431 . His zeal agains^ 
Nestorius drew on himself deposition, by 
some Oriental bishops ; but he was soon re- 
stored. With the bishop of Rome, he was 
alwa]r* on the most firiendly terms. He was 
certainly a man of talents, and his volumi« 
nous writings display much acuteness and 
learning, though the style is unpolished and 
not very clear. More than half of them are 
expositions of the scriptures ; viz., of the 
Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and 
the Gospel of John. The others are po- 
lemic treatises, against Arians, Nestorians 
and others, who ^red in respect to the Tiia 
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placed Tkeodoretf bishop of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned wrii 
ter, whose merits in every branch of theological learning are by no means 
contemptible, notwithstanding he is said to have imbibed some part of the 
Nestorian doctrine.(22) IMartu Pehuiata has left us [numerous, short] 
Epistles, which display more piety, ingenuity, erudition, and judgment, than 
the large vohimes of some others.(23) TheophUits, bishop of Alexandria, 



iij and the person of Christ; 10 Books 
against JulUn ; about 50 Sennons ; and 
near 60 Letters. See his life, in Sckroiekk, 
KizcfafiBgesch., vol. xviii., p. 318^364.— 
IV.l 

(23) For a fine edition of the whole works 
of Theodorett we are indebted to the Jesuit 
Jm. Sinmndf who edited them at Paris, 
164^, in 4 ToU., folio. The Jesuit Jo. Gar* 
mer, afterwards added ajifth volume, Paris, 
1685, folio. [Theodoret or Theodorit, was 
bom at Antioch about the year 886, of weal- 
thy and pious parents. He was their only 
child, ana like Samuelt the son of theur vows ; 
and therefore named Tkeodoretusj given of 
God, When not (juite seven years old, he 
was placed in a neighbouring monastery for 
education, where he had for associates Nes^ 
torittt and John, who became the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch ; and for io- 
atmoten, TTteodonu bishop of Mopsuestia, 
and ChiytMtomy from whom he learned elo- 
quence and sacred literature. He became 
•arfy pious, was first made lector, and then 
deacon, in the chwch of Antioch ; and in 
the year 420, was ordained bishop of Cynw, 
a considerable city in Syria, near the Eu- 
phrates, where he is said to have had the 
charge of 800 churches. The countrjr was 
overrun with antitrinitarian sectaiians and 
with Marcionites, of whom he nearly purged 
his diocese, having, as he says, baptized no 
lees than 10,000 Marcionites. In the yesr 
429, his early friend Nestoriu$ broached his 
enors imectins the person of Chrutj and 
was condemned by Cyril of Alexandria. 
TTieodoret espoused the cauae of his friend ; 
tidiich involved him in a quanrel with Cyril 
•a long as they lived. He was one of those, 
who in the vear 431 deposed CyrU at Epbe- 
•ua ; for which he was sent home in dia- 
grace by the emperor T^odenW junior. 
Oyrtf died in 444 ; and TA^Miorct expressed 
his joy al the event, which so enraged the 
emperor, that he confined him to his house. 
In 449, he was deposed in the second synod 
of Ephesus, and applied to the bishop of 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. The- 
^ Miostia died in 450, and his successor re- 
stored JTuodorU to his see ; and afterwards 
summoned him to be a member of the coun- 
cil of Cbalcedon in 451, where he professed 
his orthodoxy, and was reluctantly brought 
to condemn NesioriuM, After thW| return- 



ing to his diocese, he devohred roost of his 
episcopal duties on HypatiuM^ and devoted 
himeelif to writing books, till Ihe year 457, 
when he died, aged about 71. He waa 
fipank, open-hearted, ingenuous, had elevated 
views and feelings, was resolute and unbend- 
ing, yet ffenerous, sympathetic, and ardently 
pioua. His leaning was great, hb genius 
good, and his pK>dactions amon£ the best of 
U»t age. The first and second volumes of 
his works embrace his Commentaries on the 
sreat^ part of the Old Testament Volume 
Uiiid contains Comments on all the Epistlea 
of Paul ; Hist. Ecckssiastica, in five books ; 
(a continuation of Etisebiiu^ horn A.D. 320 
to A.D. 427, written in a style elevated, 
clear, and well adapted to history) ; Philo- 
theus, or Hiatoria Religiosa ; (eulogies of 
30 distinguished monks) ; and 146 epistles. 
Volume fourth contains four books or dia- 
logues, entitled Eranistes, or Polymorphos ; 
(polemic, on the person of Christ) ; Haereti- 
carum Fabular. lib. v. (an account of the 
ancient Heresies) ; de Providentia Orationea 
X. advervus Gentea, or Graecanim affectio- 
num cuxatio, (an apology for Chriatianity), 
in 12 hooka ; and some other small pieces. 
The fifth volume contains some other exposi- 
tory pieces, several sermons, 34 epistles, and 
aeven dialogues against the Arians, Macedo- 
nians, and Apollinarists. — ^AU his works, Gr. 
and Lat., with Notea, were republished by J, 
L. Schdze^ Halle, 1768-74, in five volumes^ 
in miw, 8vo. See his life, in Schroeckh, 
Kixchenffesch., vol. xviii., p. 355-432. — TV.] 
- (23) The best edition of these letters, is 
that of the Jesuit, ilmlr. 5cAo//, Paris, 1638, 
fol.— [/ndorua was probably a native of Al- 
exandria^ but he spent his life in a monaa- 
tery near Peliuium, now Damietta, pn one 
of the mouths of the Nile ; and hence his 
aumame of Pelusiota. He flourished about 
A.D. 412 ; but was active and conspicuous 
from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he 
was very austere in his mode of living ; and 
retiring from the noise and bustle of the 
world, he devoted himself to reading and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, and to the practice 
and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
chose the epistolary form of writing -, and 
has left us 2013 short letters, which are di- 
vided into five books. In most of them a 
question is proposed, and answered by the ex- 
position of a text of Scripture. The object 
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has left us very little in writing ; but he has perpetuated his name, by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers. (24) PaUadiuSy on account of his 
Lausiae Historyf and his Life of Chrysastomf deserves a place amons the 
respectable and useful writers.(25) Notwithstanding Theodorus of Mop* 
suestia was accused after his death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts from lus writings by Photiusy will regret 
that his works are either entirely lost, or exist only in Syriac among the 
Nestorians.(26) Nilus composed many works calculated to excite reli. 



it to expound the Sciiptaree, and to inculr 
cate the doctrines and duties of religion. 
He was an admirer of Chrysoaiam ; and of 
coarse had difficulty with TkeophUua and 
Cyrilf the patriarchs of Alexandria. But 
he feared no man, whenever he thought duty 
called him to defend truth or to censure vice. 
— Tr.] 

(24) See Euteh, Renaudot, Historia Pa- 
tiiarchar. Alexandrinor., p. 103. [Theophi- 
lut, bishop of Alexandria from the year 386 
to the year 412, was a man of a strong, ae- 
tive, courafleous mind ; but crafW» unscru- 
pulous, selfish, and ambitious. He probsr 
bly spent some of his early years among the 
monks of Nitria. Afterwards he became 
a presbyter of Alexandria, wrote a Paschal 
Cycle in 380, and was made bishop in 385. 
In the year 888, when Theodotnu senior 
vmged war in Italy upon Maxiami the usurp- 
er, TTuophUus sent his legate Isidorua to 
Rome, with letters ind presents to both em- 
perors ; but with instructions to await the 
issue of the battle, \nd then to present only 
the letter and presents directed to the victor. 
{SozonuHy Hist. EccK, I. viii., c. 2.) In the 
year 391, he solicited and obtained of the 
emperor leave to persecute the pagans of 
Alexandria, and proceeded to demolish theif 
temples and seiae whatever was valuable 
in tnem. Insurrections and bloodshed, and 
the flight of the philosophers from Egypt* 
were the consequence. {SocraUa^ Hist. £c- 
cles., 1. v., c. 16.) The major part of the 
ignorant monks of Nitria liad such gross 
idess of the Supreme Being, as to suppose 
he literally had eyss and feet and handa^ and 
were therefore called AnthropomarpJdUa, 
But the better informed monks held, that 
these expressions were to be taken meta- 
phorically, as Origen had always interpret- 
ed them. And thus this controversy resolv- 
ed itself into a contest respecting Origen*9 
correctness as a theoloman. At first, THt' 
opkilus favoured the Origenists; but the 
Anthropomorphites came upon him tumult- 
uously, about the vear 399, and compelled 
him to change sides. From this time, he 
was a zealous persecutor of all Origenists, 
(notwithstanding he continued to read and 
admire his works), and he actually made a 
bloody crusade sgainst those Nitric monks 



who <M>posed the Anthropomorphites, drove 
them from Egypt, and followed them with 
peiaecntion, and also all who befriended 
them, and in particular CArysostom, whom 
he deposed in the year 408. See SoertUeSf 
H. E., vi., 7-17. Sczamen, viii., 11-19.— 
His works are not numerous, and have never 
been collected and published by themselves^ 
They consist of toree Paschal Letters, or 
Episcopal Charges; seversl Letters; and 
considerable extracts from different polemic 
treatises.~7r.] 

(25) [PaUadiut was bom in Galataa, in 
the year 368. In his 20th year, he went to 
Egjipt, and spent several yean among differ- 
ent tribes of monks. The failure of his 
health obliged him to return from the ¥^ 
demess to Alexandria, and thence to Pales* 
tine. In the year 400, Chrysoaiom made 
him bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia; 
which be exchanged some years after, for 
Aspona in Galatia. The time of his death 
is unknown ; but it is supposed to have been 
before A.D. 431. PaUaiiua was a man of 
moderate talents and erudition, but pious, a 
devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming 
writer. His works are, ( I. ) Hiatoria Lauav 
oca, seu de SS. Patrum vitia, ad Lauaum 
cubiadi Ptafectum; (Biography of 30 ol 
the most famous monks) ; written about the 
vear 421 ; edited, Gr. and I^at., bv Frcnto 
U Due, in his Auctarium Bibliotb. Patr., 
torn, ii., p. 893-1053, Paris, 1624^ foL 
Some editions were afterwards published b^ 
CoUiier, Monument. Eccl. Gr^ torn. iiL 
Several Latin translations are extuit, often 
Dublished.— (II.) Dialogua de Vita S. Jo- 
nan. Chryaaatomi, inUr PaUadittm Epiae, 
HeUenopolitanum et Tkeodorum^ (Life or 
Eulogy of John Chfryaoaiom)t first publish* 
ed, Gr. and Lat., by Emer, Bigot, Paris, 
1680, and again 1738, 4to ; with some other 
works. Whether the PaUadiua who wroto 
this, was the same as the author of the Lou* 
aiac Hiatory, has been questioned.^III.) 
De gentibua India, et Brachmannia Liber, is 
extant under his name ; but it is not sup* 
posed to be genuine. — TV.] 

(26) See Joa, Sim. Aaaeman, BiUiotb. 
Oriental. Clement. Vaticana, torn, iii., pt. 
ii., p. 227, [and ibid., pt. i., p. 3-362, where 
we have Ehed Jcau*a catalogue of his workik 
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gious emotions, but more commendable for the pious intentions of tlie wri . 
ter, than for his accurate and laboured thoughtB,(27) Our designed brev« 
ity obliges us to pass over what might be worthy of notice in Bagil of Se- 
leucia,(26) Theodoius of Ancyra,(29) Gelasius of Cyzicum,(dO) and oth- 
ers.(dl) 



-Theod^fnu was bom and educated at An- 
tioch, where he was some time a presbyter, 
and where he and Chrysoatom instructed 
youth in a monasteryi and had for pupils 
Theodorett the famous Nettoriiu patriarch 
of Constantinople! and John patriarch of An- 
tioch. In the year 392, be was made bish- 
op of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, where he spent 
86 years, with great repuUtion as a preacher, 
a bishop, and especially as an author. Af- 
ter his death, which happened in the year 
428, he was accused of ifestorian and like- 
wise of Pelagian sentiments ; and was con- 
demned as a heretic, in the fifth general coun- 
cil, at ConsUntinople A.D. 663. His wri- 
tings were very numerous, embracing literal 
expositions of nearly the whole Bible, elab- 
orate polemic works, against the Arians, £u- 
Domians, Apollinahsts, &c., with many ser- 
mons and epistles, and a liturgy. A Latin 
twnslation of the last, is in B^naudot, Lit- 
nrgiar. Oriental. Collectio, torn, ii., p. 616- 
€l&. His Expontio Fidei entire, and co- 
pious extracts uom many of his other works, 
are extant in the Acts of the fifth ^eral 
council, «>ud ffonitttn, torn, ill, in the 
works of Maarvi9 MereatOTy and of other la- 
thers, and in the Catenae Patrum, especially 
the Catena in OcUteuchum, L^fw., 1772, 2 
vols, fol., and in Munter's Fragmenta Patr. 
Gr., fascic. i., p. 79, &c., Copenhag., 1788, 
6to. See Schroeekky Kirchengesch., vol. 
XT., p. 176-218, and Lardner, Credibility, 
&c., vol. ix., p. 889, dec.— Tr.] 

(27) {Nilus was bom of a noble family, 
at Constantinople, where he became prefect 
of the city. U oder the preaching of Ckry- 
bottom, he became pious, renounced the 
world, separated from his wife, and, taking 
one of his two sons with him, retired among 
the monks of Egypt, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. By robbers he lost all 
his property, and had his son captured ; but 
he recovered his son. He was made a pres- 
byter, and probably lived till near the middle 
of this century. His numerous writings have 
been read witii pleasure by the lovers of mo- 
nastic piety. Ilis 366 epistles were publish- 
ed, Gr. and Lat., by Leo AUatiugt Rome, 
1668, fol. ; and his Opuscula, (21 treatises 
on moral and ascetic suojects), C^r. and Lat., 
by Jo9. Maria SuareSf Rome, 1678, folio. 
—TV.] 

(28) IBomU was bishop of Seleucia in 
Isauria before the year 448, and continued 
■0 till after the year 468. He possessed 



some talents ; but he was an unstable man. 
In the council of Constantinople A.D. 448, 
he voted with the orthodox, and condemned 
Euiyches. The next year, in the council ci 
Ephesus, he openly sided with the Eutychi- 
ans, and anathematized the orthodox. And 
two years after, in the council of Chaleedon, 
he appeared again on the orthodox side, and 
said he had beisn compelled to act with the 
Eutychians ; but he had much difficulty to 
persuade the orthodox of his sincerity, and 
to allow him his episcopal office. — Hia 
works were published, Gr. and Lat., sub- 
joined to those of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Macarius the moid[, Paris, 1622, fol. 
They consist of 43 orations ; of which 17 
are on the Old Testament, and 26 on the 
New ; vmtten in a lofty style, and tolerably 
perspicuous, but excessively flowery. The 
Jkmonatratum that Christ has come, against 
the Jews, founded on the 70 weeks of Dan- 
iel, and the two books on the Life of Sl 
T\ecla, the virgin and martyr, though prinl- 
ed among his works, are supposed by many 
to be not genuine.— TV.] 

(29) iffuodonu, bishop of Ancyra in Ga> 
latia, flourished about the year 430. Little 
is known of him, except that he acted a con- 
spicuous part in the council of Ephesus* 
which conaemned Neatonue in the year 431. 
Three Orations, which he then delivered at 
Ephesus, (two on Christmas day, and one 
against Nettoriua), are extant, Gr. and Lat, 
among the Acts of that council, torn, iii., p. 
988, 1008, 1024. Another of his orations 
was published with the works of Ampkilochi- 
ust Paris, 1644. His ExpoeiHon of the Nv- 
cent creed, or Confutation of N'eaUniue^ was 
published, Gr. and Lat., by Combejls, Paris, 
1676, 12mo. Theodotus, in the close of 
the last-mentioned work, refers to bis three 
Books on the Holy Spirit, vi^ch are lost ; 
as are his seven Books against Neatornu, 
addressed to Lauaua. fie has been ac- 
counted a good polemic writer.— TV.] 

(30) [Gelanua Cyzicenus was a native of 
Cyzieua, an island m the Propontis, where 
his father was a presbyter. He flourished 
about A.D. 476, and was bishop of Casarea 
in Palestine. He is known chiefly by his 
Hiatory of the Nicene Council, or as the Gr. 
MSS. style it, hia Eccleaiaatical Hiatory, in 
iii. Books. The firat Book contains the af- 
fairs of Conatantine, till the death of Liet- 
nitia in 324. The aecond contains subse- 
quent events, the calling of the corincil, and 
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t3ie transactions in it and during it, especially 
the disputes of the philosophers and Arians 
with the Nicene fathers. The third Book, 
which is now lost, contained the sabsequent 
life and deeds of CorutarUiiu. As for the 
sources from which he drew his information, 
he tells us, that when a boy at Cyzicus he 
met with an old MS. history of the Nicene 
council, written by one DalnuUiua a former 
bishop of Cyzicus ; that he then made large 
extracts from it ; and many years after, com- 
posed his history from these extracts, and 
firom the writings of Eutebnu, RufinuMf dtc. 
This work of &aa«ti», once in high repute, 
is now little esteemed ; in particular, the ac- 
count of the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arians, which constitute the greater part of 
the second book, are considered very ques- 
tionable. The two sorvivinff books were 
published, Gr. and Lat., by R, Bolf, Scot, 
Paris, 1599, 8yo ; and in the Collections of 
Councils, by Harduint torn, i., p. — . — TV.] 

(31) [The Greek and Oriental writers, 
passed by in silence by Dr, Motheim, are 
▼ery numerous. As some knowledge of 
them is useful, and indeed necessary for a 
theologian, a tolerably complete catalogue 
of them, extracted from Cave* 9 Historia Lit- 
teraria, is here subjoined. 

AstenuSf bishop of Amasea in Pontus ; 
flourished about A.D. 401 ; an eloquent and 

Sipular preacher. More than twenty of his 
omilies are published, by Combeju and Co- 
telier. 

Marcust a monk of Nitria, Egypt ; flour- 
ished A.D. 401. Seven tracts on practical 
piety, written with great simplicity, are ex- 
tant in Fronto Duco^im, Auctuar. Biblioth. 
Patr., torn. i. 

Vietor of Antioch, a contemporary of 
Chrysottom; wrote a Commentary on 
Mark*s Gospel ; extant, Jjat., in the Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. ir^y p. 870. 

Seteriamuy bishop of Gabala in Syria ; 
floorished A.I>. 401 ; a turgid writer, but a 
popular preacher. Twdv9 of his orations 
are extant, among the works of Cknftoatom, 

Heraelidest a monk of Constantinople; 
flourished A.D. 402. He wrote Paradutu, 
or Lives of the monks ; much of which is 
copied into the Lausiac Historv of PaUadi- 
us, and the remainder was published by Cih 
teUeTf Monument. Eccl. Gr., tom. iii. 

Attiau, bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
400-427; an enemy of Ckrysostom, but 
famed for learning, address, and piety. Two 
of his letters, and some fragments, are extant. 

Polyckrimiu9f bishop of Apamea ; flour- 
ished A.D. 410-427 ; was brother to Theo- 
doru$ of Mopsuestia. His exposition of the 
Canticles, and fragments of his Commentary 
on Ezekiel and I&niel, are extant. 



NonnuMf a converted pagan poet, of 
Egypt ; flourished A.D. 410. His Dionyt- 
toco, in 48 Books, written before his con- 
version, have been often published ; e. g^ 
Hanover, 1606, Sro. His poetic version of 
John's Gospel, was published, Gr. and Lat.« 
by Heituius, 1637, 8vo, and his CdUctio r 
Explieatio Hutonarum, by R. Montague 
Eton, 1610, 4to. He was a scholar, but 
turgid writer. 

Synethu, a philosopher, statesman, poet, 
and afUr A.D. 410, bishop of Ptolemais, in 
Cyrene, Africa ; a man of fine talents, and 
a devoted bishop ; but more of a philosopiier 
than theologian. Besides several treatises, 
philosophical, political, and historical, he has 
left us 166 Epistles, 10 Hymns, and some 
sermons ; all published, Gr. and Lat., by Ps- 
tanuM, Paris, 1612 and 1633, fol. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of 
Chry809tom, and candidate for the see of 
Constantinople in 427. He wrote a reli- 
|rious Histo^, from the creation to his own 
times, in 86 Books ; a prolix and tedious 
work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudoeia, a learned Athenian lady, bom 
A.D. 401, converted to Christianity at 20, 
and soon after married to the emperor The^ 
odomu II. ; proclaimed empress in 432 ; 
divorced, for a slight cause, in 446; tiien 
retired to Jerusalem, and spent her life in 
works of charity and beneficence; and in 
composing Ceniones Homerici, poetic para- 
phrases of the Bible, and other religious 
poems. She died A.D. 469, aged 68. 

PkiloMtorghUy bom in Capfwdocia A.D. 
868, well educated at Constantinople, a 
Eunomian or Senuarian in principle. He 
composed, about the year 426, an Ecclesi- 
astical Historv in xii. Books, extending from 
the first rise of Arianism, to A.D. 426. The 
work itself is lost ; but an epitome of it by 
PhotiuM, was edited by VaUnus, among the 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians. His work 
was partial to the Arians, and is therefore 
censured by Photitts and others. 

SabimUf bishop of Heraclea in Thrace ; 
flourished A.D. 426. He was of the sect of 
Macedomut ; and published a Collection of 
the acts of the councils, from A.D. 826 to 
426. The work is lost, except some ex- 
tracts, preserved by Socrates and others. 

John, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 427-441. 
He at first supported his esrly friend Nestori- 
UM ; but afterwards abandoned him and his 
sect. Six of his Episties are extant, Gr. 
and Lat., in Collect. Concilior., tom. iii. ; 
and ^fecn more, Latin, in Lupua* Collection 
of Ephesine Episties. 

NeetoriuSf presbyter at Antioch, and bisli- 
op of Constantinople, A.D. 428-481. As 
a bishop, he was very zealous to suppress all 
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the prev«ilinff hsredes ; hot he soon incimed 
the cbam of hereay himself, by mAmtuning 
that in the person of Christf the two natures 
were not so united as to focm but one per'^ 
ton ; and that it was improper to call Mtty 
i&eoTOKoc, ihs mother of God; thou^ she 
might be called xptro]rococ, the whether of 
CkrieL For this optnioD, he was condemn- 
ed and dqxMed, in a council at £phesQs, 
A.D. 431. Afterwards, the emperor con- 
fined him to a monastery near Antioch ; and 
then banished him to the deserU of £^ypt, 
where he wandered seTeml years, suflered 
much, and at Uat died. He was a popular 
preacher, and an active bishop, but, accord- 
ing to Soerateef (H. £., Tiii., 3S), not a TCiy 
profound man. Besides numerous eztmcts 
Aom various of his works, several entire 
Epistles and some Sennons are extant, ip 
the Collections of councils, in Lupue* Ep^e- 
ame Epistles, and in the works of CknfeoO' 
tarn, Mercaior, dec. 

MeleHue, bishop of Mooeuestia, A.D. 488 
nd onward ; a stanch Meatorian, deposed 
and banished for this heresy. EUoen of his 
Epistles are in the Ephesine Collection. 

JjMoc, a converted Jew, flonrished A.D. 
430, author of a treatise on the Triniiy, tmd 
the incanutiwn of Ckrieij in bad Greek ; 
extant amonff the Opuscula Veterum dof- 
matica; pat£shed by i$»rmoiii{, Paris, 1630, 
8to. 

Aeacmt, a monk, and bishop of Beraea, 
from about 378 to 436. He was a man in 
high repute, and has left us lArss epistles. 

AeaeiMSf bishop of Melitene in Arme- 
nia ; a stanch Of^ser of Neetpriue in the 
council of Ephesus A.D. 431. A homily 
he delivered there, and an Epistle, are ex- 
tant ; in the ConcU., torn, iii., and in Lupit^ 
Collection of Ephesine Epistles. 

DorothetUi bishop of Martianopolis in 
Moesia ; a bold defender of Neetoriue at 
Ephesus A.D. 481, and therefore deposed, 
and at laet banished. Four of his Epistles 
axe in the Ephesine Collectioo. 

AUxtmdert bishop of Hierapolis in Syria ; 
a defender of Neetoriue at Ephesus A.D. 431, 
and therefore deposed and banished. He has 
99 Epistles in the Ephesine Collection. 

JfoximtftiM, bishop of Anazaibnm in Ci- 
Ucia ; a defoader ot Neetoriua at Epheeus 
A.D. 431 ; but afterwards renounced him. 
He baafAres Epistles in the Ephesine Col- 
lection. 

ffeUadiiUi for sixty years abbot of a mon- 
aateiy near Antioch, and then bishop of 
Tarsus. While a bishop, he defended Nee- 
toriue in the council of Ephesus, and for 
aome time after; but at length renounced 
him. Six of hia Epistlea are in the Ephe- 
sine Collection. 



Emtkertue, aichbiahop of Tyanea; de- 
fended Neetoriue in the council of Ephseoa^ 
though not a Nestoiian in sentiment. H« 
was depoeed and banished. Fioe of hia 
Epistles are extant in the Ephesine CoQeo- 
tion ; and eeoenieen of his Sermons, against 
various heresies, Gr. and Lat., amoi^ the 
works of AthmMteiue. 

i'cii/, bishop of Emeaa; a defender of iVce- 
tortus in the Eoheaine council ; but be afiev- 
wards retractea. Hehasleftusaconfessioe 
of his faith, iwo Homilies, and an Epistle. 

ilfubisat, bishop of SanuMata; adefeadei 
of Neetoriue from the year 439 to 486, wboD 
he renounced him. He has eight Epistke 
in the Ephesine Colleetkm. 

Prodme^ amanuensis to Chryeo^tom^ and 
to AUieue ; and the bishop of Conslantino- 
{de, A.D. 433-446. He was a very piew 
man, a good scholar, and a popular preachsr. 
Hia worka, conaistiiig of twenty Sermons, 
and six Epistles, were published, Grr. and 
Lat., by SeetKrdi, Rome, 1680, 4to. 

Ibae, from about A.D. 486, bishop ef 
Edessa. He was aecuaod of Nestonanisni, 
and acquitted in 448; but waa accused 
again and condemned in 449 ; and restored 
in 451. The greater part of a valuable leU 
ter of hia, containing a hiatoiy of the Nesdo- 
rian contests, is extant, Gr. and Let., in the 
Concilior., torn, iv., p. 661. 

Socr^eot Scholastious, a barrister at Con- 
stsnUnople ; flourished A.D. 440. He com- 
posed a faithful Ecclesiastical History, from 
the accession of ConetMtime the Great, to 
A.D. 488, in vii. Books ; which is edited fay 
Valeeme^ among the Greek Eecl. Hietoriana. 

Hermiae Soxomenue^ also a ConatantiMK 
politan barrister, and an author of an Eccl^ 
siastical History, from A.D. 824 to A.D. 
439, in ix. Books. He is a more rivaciovs 
writer than Soerateet but ia deemed less ju- 
dicious. Yet writuiff after iSo^ra/es, he baa 
supplied some of his deficiencies. The vraik 
was edited bv Vaieeiue, among the Greek 
Eecleaiastical Historians. 

/rsfMSMs, Count of the empire, and the 
emperor's commisswner at the conncil of 
Epheaos in 431. He favoured the Neato- 
riana in that council; and defended their 
canae all hia life; and therefore, waa ex- 
cluded the court in 486, became bishop of 
Tyre in 444, waa deposed bv the cmpenr 
in 448 ; and then commenocd vniting a co- 
pioas Memmr of the Bpheoine council, and 
of ecclesiastkal affairs in the East for about 
twenty years. The work is foot, except the 
old Latin tianslatioo of certain parts of it, 
which was published by CArisltaii Lupue^ 
Lottvain, 1689» 4to, under the title of Fs- 
rienffn Peirum Epietelee Mi Cenc^mm 
Epheemum pertmetUee, 
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§ 11« Among the Latin writers, tbe first plax;e is due to the Roman 
pontiff Leo I., sumamed the Great ; a man of eloquence and genius, but 
immoderately devoted to the extension of the limits of his power. (32) 



FUafiamUt bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
447-449. He has left as <im Epistles, and 
a Creed ; extant in Bduze, No?. Collect 
ConciUor. 

EutyckeB, tbe heretic, a presbyter of Con- 
stantinople. He so opposed Nestorianism, 
as to confomnd the two nmiuretj as well as 
tbe two persona of CkrioL This error be 
broached in the year 448. He was con- 
demned the same year ; appealed to a gen* 
eral council, and was agun condemned in 
451. A Confession of his faith, with a few 
of his Letters, is extant. 

Etutbius^ first a civilian at Constantino- 
pie, and then bishop of Dorylaenm in Phry- 
gia. He was the public accuser of Neat^ 
riuo, of Eutyckea, and of Dioacorua ; from 
the year 490 to 461. His Libels, and some 
other of his documents, are extant 

Diadoehuat bishop of Photice in Epiras ; 
flourished A.D. 450. He has left us some 
treatises on prsctical religion ; ed. Ghr., at 
Florence, 1578 ; and Lat, in Bilioth. Pa- 
trom, torn. t. 

EuihaHuat a deacon in Egypt ; flourished 
perhaps A.D. 458. He wrote an analytical 
introduction to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, published, Gr. and Lat., by Zaeag" 
unit, Kome, 1698, 4to. 

Acaehu^ bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
471-488 ; very ambitious and actiTO for the 
agffrandizement of his see. He has left us 
onty two Epistles. 

NeatoriaHua, a Greek cbronographer, who 
flourished about the year 474. He wrote 
Z^ea of the Roman emferora, to A.D. 474. 
The woik was highly commended by John 
Maltda ; but it islost. 

Johannea Mgeaiea^ a Nestorian; flouF- 
islied A.D. 483, or later ; and wrote an Ec- 
eleeiastical History, in 10 Books ; of which, 
(says Photwa\ the^ first Books roached 
from A. D. 438 to 479. Only some extracts 
of it remain. 

Sahaa, a Syrian monk and abbot, bora 
in 489, died 531 . He wrote a Typieum, or 
the order of nrayer for the whole year ; which 
was adopted in all the monasteries about 
Jerusalem, and is still extant. 

JuaHn^ a bishop in Sicily, A.D. 484 ; au- 
thor of some epistles, and, (as Dodwell sop* 
poses), of the Qtuuiiwua ad Orthodoxoa, 
published among the works of Juatm Mar* 
tyr. 

JBneaa Gazaeua^ a sophist and a Plato* 
nist, and then a Christian ; flourished about 
A.D. 488. He was the author of a noted 
^^alogue entitled T%eophraatuaf or on the 



immortality of souls and the resunection of 
the body ; ed., Ghr. and Lat, by BtaiL Lips., 
1658, 4to. 

Atkanaaiua junior, or CeUtea, bishop of 
Alexandria A.D. 490-497 ; a fine biblical 
scholar, an active and good bishop, and a 
devout man. He is supposed to be the au- 
thor of several of the woiks aaeribed to 
Adumaaiua the Great, and pablished as 
such: namely, (1) SacrM Scriptarae Sy- 
nopsia ; (3) Quaestiones et Respcmsiones ad 
Antiochum ; (3) the two ttacta, de Incama- 
tione Verbi Dei ; (4) Syntagma doctrinae, 
ad Clerieos et Laicos ; (5) de Yiiginitate, 
sive Ascesi. 

Zaekariaaf a rhetorician, floorbhed A.D. 
491. He wrote an Ecclesiastical Histoiy, 
from A.D. 450-491, which is often quoted 
as well as censured for partiality, by JSm- 
grittaf in his Historia Ecdesiastica. 

Euatatkiua, of Syria, flourished A.D. 496. 
He wrote Chronieorum Compendium, from 
JCneas to Anastasios, or A.D. 486, in is. 
books, which aro lost. 

Malchuoy a Byzantine soohist, flourished 
A.D. 496. He composed a Roman History, 
from ConatanHne the Chreat to the emperor 
Anastasius. Two large extracts only are 
extant. 

Baail of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Anti- 
och, and then bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia ; 
floimshed A.D. 497. He wrote an Eeeleai' 
aatical Hiatory in iii. books, extending from 
A.D. 450 to A.D. 527 ; also, contra J^ian^ 
nem ScvthopolUamim, Libri xvi., accusing 
him of Manichaeism. Neidier work is ex- 
tant. 

Candidua, a scrivener to the govemowof 
the province of Isauria, floarishcn A.D. 496. 
He wrote Hiatoriarum Libri iii., extending 
from A.D. 457 to A.D. 491. Some extracts, 
by Photiua, are all that remain. 
* Andreaa, bishop of Ciasarea in Cappado- 
cia, flourished about A.D. 500. He wrote 
a Commentary on the Apocalypse, which is 
extant, Gr. and Lat., inter 0pp. Chryaoat^- 
fut, torn, viii., ed. ilforeU ; also T^hero/wii^iea 
Spiritiudia^ of which only some fragments 
remain. — 3V.] 

(33) The entire worics of Leo L, [com- 
prising 100 sermons and 141 epistles], were 
edited with great care by the cslebraled pres- 
byter of tbe Qretory, Poach. Queanell, Ly- 
ons, 1700, 2 vols. fol. [This edition be- 
ing proscribed by the pope, because the edi- 
tor defended the cause of Hilary of Aries, 
and the liberties of the Gallican churofa 
against Leo ; a new edition waa publiahad 
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[Paul] Oromis acquired fame by his History^ written with a view to con- 
fute the cavils of the pagans, and by his books against the Pelagians and 
Priscillianists. (33) [John] Cassianusy an unlearned and superstitious man, 
by his oral communications, his writings, and his institutions, acquainted 
the Grauls with the mode of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Egypt ; and was a leading teacher amone those denominated Semipela. 
gians.(34) The HondKes of Maximus of Turin, which are still extant, are 
short, but generally neat and pious. (35) Eucherius of Lyons, ranks not 

br Caectari and the brothers BaUermL empire ander the reign of pagamtm, as im- 

Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a der that of Christianity. (2) Apologeticns 

good writer, an indefatigable bishop, and contra Pelagianosdearbitriilibertate. These 

very successful in promoting the glory of two works are in the edition of Haoereaamf. 

the see of Rome. It has been said, that he (3) His written statement to Auguttrnty m 



possessed eyery virtue that was compatible 
with an unbounded ambition. He was bish- 
op of Rome from A.D. 440 to A.D. 461. In 
the beginning of his reign, he persecuted the 
sectarians of Africa, who took refuge in Italy 
on the conquest of Africa by the Vandals. 
In 445 commenced his controversy with Hi- 
lary archbishop of Aries, whom he divested 
of his rights as a metropolitan, in violation 
of the liberties of the Gailican church. He 
also obtained from VaUntinian III. a de- 
cree confirming his usurpations over the 
Gallic church. In 451 he showed the vio- 
lence of his passions and the excess of his 



the year 4)8, which is published among the 
works of Auputiney and is entitled, Com- 
monitorium sive consultatio ad S. Au|ru8ti- 
num, de errore Priscillianistarum et Ongen- 
istarum. — TV.] 

(34) Histoire litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., p. 215, dec. Rich. Simon, Critique de 
la Bibliotheque Ecclesiast., par M. <2k Pint 
tome i., p. 166. The worls of Casnan^ 
with a prolix Commentary, were published 
by Alard. Gazatu$, latest edition Fiancf., 
1722, fol. — [John Cattiamt^, of Scythian 
extract, was bom at Athens A.D. 351. He 
early devoted himself to a monastic life; 



ambition, by his opposition to that decree of which he pursued, first at Bethlehem, then 



the council of Cudcedon, which raised the 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a 
patriarch, and very much extended his juris- 
diction. In the year 455, he was a protec- 
tion to the city of Rome, when it was 
piiUffed by Genserie, king of the Vandals. 
See 111. Sehroeekh, Kirchengesch., vol xvii., 
p. 90-169; and A. Bower, Lives of the 
Popes, vol. ii., p. 7-140.--7V.] 

(33) Peter Aiyle, Dictionnaire, tome iii., 
voce Orose. The works of Oroeius have at 
length been published, with some medals, 
hySif^. Havercampf Leyden, 1788, 4to. — 
[Paul Oroeiue was a presbyter of Tarragona 
in Spain. In the year 413, he was sent into 
Africa to consult Atiguetine respecting the 
rismg sect of the Priscillianists. Augustine 
then put him upon writing his history, which 
he completed four years afterwards. In the 
year 415, Auguetine sent him to Palestine 
to visit Jerome and learn his opinion respect- 
ing the origin of souls. He was present at 
some councils in Palestine, and there op- 
posed the errors of Pelagms. On his return 
to Africa, he brought with him the relics of 
St. Stephen, which were highly valued. He 
afterwards returned to Spain. The time of 
his death is unknown. His works, written 
in good Latin, comprise (1) His|oriarum 
adversus Paganos Libri vii. ; in which he 
endeavours to show from the Roman history, 
that as great calamities had happened in the 



at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constantinople, 
where Chrysoetom made him deacon of a 
church. On the banishment of Chryeoetom 
A.D. 404, the clergy of Constantinople sent 
Cassiamu to Italy to solicit aid to their 
cause from the Roman pontiff. At Rome, 
Cassiamu was ordaineid a presbyter, and 
there be remained till A.D. 410, when, on 
the capture of Rome by the Goths, he retired 
to Marseilles in France. Here he erected 
two monasteries, one for males and one for 
females ; and thenceforth devoted himself to 
the furtherance of monkery in Graul. He 
commenced author in 424, and died A.D. 
448, aged 97 years. He was not a great 
man, but he was active, pious, and sincere. 
He was a leading man among the Semipela- 
gians, and held, perhaps, nearly the same 
sentiments respecting original sin, and grace, 
and human ability, with the Remonstrants 
or Arminians of Holland in the 17th century. 
His works are, (1) de Institutis Ccsndbiorum 
Libri xii., of which the iv. first books de- 
scribe the form and regulationa of a monas- 
tery ; and the viii. followinff treat of as many 
principal sins. (2) xxiv. Collationes Patrum ; 
discourses or rather Colloquies, chiefly on 
monastic virtues. (8) de Christi incama- 
tione adversus Nestorium Libri vii. — Tr,"] 

(35) [Maximus was bishop of Turin in 
Piedmont, firom A.D. 422 to A.D. 466^ 
Little is known of his life. His works con- 
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^t among the Latins of this century who treated moral suljeets eloquent 
iy and well.(d6) Peniius [PauUmu] of Nola, highly esteemed by the an- 
cients ibr his piety, has recommendeid himself to posterity by his poems, 
and by some other thing8.(87) FetCTt bishop of Rayenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrywlogus on account of his eloquence ; and his discourses 
are not entirely destitute of genius.(38) Salvianus was an eloquent but a 
gloomy and austere writer, who in the vehemence of his declamation 
against the vices of the times, unwarily discloses the weaknesses and de- 
fects of his own character. (89) Prosper of Aquitain,(40) and MariuB 



•ist of 86 abort homilief or mudoiis. Of 
tbese 83 were published amoi^ the works of 
Ambrose, and 8 among the discourses of 
AMguHine. Theefh. Stfntaid collected 
and pobtished 73 of them under the name of 
the real author, in a volume oontaining the 
works of Leo I. and of PeUr Ckrysologiu ; 
Lyons, 1652, and Paris, 1S71, fol. Aftei^ 
wiids, MebUlm collected IS more, which 
he published in his MuMotwih Italicum, torn, 
i^ pu iL, p. 1, dec. And Brymo Brum pub- 
lished the whole together, Rome, 1784, foL 
--TV.] 

(96) Concerning Eueheriu*, the Benedic- 
tine monks treat largely, in Histoire Utteraire 
de la France, tome ii., p. 276. [He was of 
an honourable family in Gfaul, fond of monkh 
€xy in his youth, and resided some time in a 
monastery in the island of Lerins. But he 
afterwards married, aod had two sons. Solo- 
nhu and Fsromus, who became biriiopa. 
He was bishop of Lyons from A.D. 434 to 
A.D. 454. His most admired work is his 
Epistle to Valerianus, on contempt of the 
toorld ami secular pkUesophy. Besides this, 
he wrote in praise of monkery, instructions 
for his sons, and several homUies. Several 
works sre falsely ascribed to him. The 
whole were published, BasUy 1681, and 
Rmne, 1564, 4to, and in the Biblioth. Patr., 
torn, vi.— Tr.] 

(37) See the Histoire litteiaire de la 
France, tome ii., p. 179. The works of 
Paulinus were publiiriied by J, Bapt, U 
Bnoij Paris, 1686, 8 vols. 4to. [See note 
(87), p. 263, on the preceding century, where 
be is particularly described. — Tr.1 

<88) See AgiUai, Liber PontificaUs eo- 
desiae Rarennatensis, torn. L, p. 821, ed. 
Bachinii. — \Pcter Ckryselogus was an Ital- 
tsn, of a noble family. He was bom at Imo* 
la, and educated under the bishop of that 
see. In the year 483, he was made bishop 
of Ravenna, where he died about A.D. 460. 
He has left us 147 ^ort Homilies or Ser- 
mons ; and one Bpistle, addressed to Eutf- 
thes the heretic, m the year 449. His works 
have been often puUished ; the latest edi- 
tion is, perhapa, thai of Yeaiee, 174S, iol.* 
3fV.3 

Vol. L— U u 



(39) See Histoire litteraire de la France, 
tome ii., p. 617. ['< The authors of the his- 
tory, here referred to, give a different ao- 
count of SalviasCs diaracter. They ac- 
knowledge, that his declamation against the 
vices of the sge in his Treatise against Aih 
aiics, and his Discourse concerning Provi- 
dence, are warm and vehement : but they 
represent him notwithstanding as one of the 
most humane and benevolent men of his 
time." — MacL Salvian was a native ot 
Gaul, probably of Cologne ; lived long at 
Treves, and married a pagan lady, who how- 
ever became a Christian uier marriage ; had 
one child, a daughter. At length he remo- 
ved to the south of France, and became a 
presbyter at Marseilles, where he lived to a 
great age. He flourished as early as 440 ; 
but was alive, though an old man, in the 
year 496. See GemaixuSy (who was a con- 
temporary presbyter of Marseilles), de Scrm- 
toribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. 67. The works 
of Sabnan, now extant, are, (1 ) On the Prov^ 
idence and Government of God, and hie 
righteous temporal jui^mente, viil hooke. 
(2) Nine EpiMes. (3) Against Avarice, es- 
peeiaUy in clergymen and bishops, iv. books. 
His s^le is barbarous, yet vivid and ener- 
getic His conceptions are clear, his rea- 
soning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
most put correct. Yet his descriptions are 
coarse, and often too high coloured, and his 
positions sometimes untenable. The works 
of Salvian have been often published. The 
best edition is that of Steph. Bahtze^ Puds^ 
1669, 8vo.— TV.] 

(40) For a gooid account of Prosper, se» 
the Histoire litteraire de la France, tom. iL, 
p. 369. — [Tiro Prosper, a layman, but a 
learned theologian, of Aquitain in G>aul, flour 
ished A.D. 444. He was a great admirer 
and an able defender of the doctrines of Au* 
gvstine, respecting original sin, predestina- 
tion, and free grace. In the year 426, he 
addressed a letter to Augustine, acouaintiiig 
him with the incipient prQ|g[iess of Pelagian 
errors in Gaul, and solicitmg him to write 
against them. In 431, he visited Italy, to 
procure the aid of the Roman pontiflT against 
these errors ; and returned streogthened bv 
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Merc(Uor,{4l) are names familiar to every one who has paid much atten* 
tion to the Pelagian and other controversies of this century. Vincentius 
of Lerins has continued his name to posterity, by a short but elegant tract 
against the sects, which he entitled Conmonitorium,{42) I designedly 
pass over SidorUus ApoUinaris, a tumid writer, though not destitute of eU 
oquence ;(4d) VigUiua of Tapsus ;(44) Amohiiu junior, who commented 



t doctrinal letter addrened to the bishops of 
Gaal. In 433, he wrote his strictares on 
the 13th CoUatio of John Ctisnaniu, which 
is an able performance. In 443, Leo I. 
called him to Rome, and made him his pri- 
vate secretary, and employed him in the Pe- 
lagian contests of Itai^. He was alive in 
465 ; but the time of his death is unknown. 
He was a man of strong reasoning powers, 
soundly orthodox, and a good model in con- 
troversial writing. Most of his works are in 
defence of the doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, and free grace ; and especidlv 
his two books, (if indeed they are bis), d€ 
Vocatunu Gentium, (on the offer of salvation 
to all men), will be read with interest by the 
modem theolo^an. He also composed a 
Chronieon^ continuing that of EtLsebius down 
to A.D. 465 ; a CommenUtrv on the last 60 
Psahns ; several letters; and some poems. 
His woiks were published, Paris, 1711, foL, 
and by Salina, Rome, 1732, 8vo.— TV.] 

(41) [Marius Mercator was probably an 
African, yet may have lived some time in It- 
aly. He was undoubtedly a layman, a friend 
and admirer of Augustine, and an active de- 
fender of his doctrines, from A.D. 418 to the 
year 451. His works are almost wholly 
translations from the Greek fathers, particu- 
larly Nestorius, Theodonu of Mopsuestia, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Procbu, Tkeodoret, 
&c., accompanied with prefaces and notes 
or strictures by the translator. They are all 
designed to confute either the Neetorian or 
the Pelagian errors : and were edited with 
copious notes, by Joh, Gamier, Paris, 1673, 
fol., and still better by Stepk. Bal^ze, Paris, 
1684, 8vo.— TV.] 

(42) A good account of Vincentius of 
Lerins, is found in the Hittoire Utteraire de 
la France, tom. ii., p. 305. [He was bom 
of a noble family, at Toul in the French 
Netherlands; became a soldier, and after^ 
wards a monk at Lerins, where he was 
made a presbyter. He flourished A.D. 434, 
and died before the year 460. He was 
probably a Semipelagian ; as may be in- 
ferred from his ObjeetionM againet the im- 
tings and doctrines of Augustine, which 
(though lost) are connited by Prosper of 
Aquitain. His only surviving work is his 
Comnumitorium adversus Haeretieos. This 
he re-wrote, but lost the copy, and therefore 
added notes to the first draught. It is an 



attempt to confute all heresies at once, by 
showing what are the marks of the true 
church, as disthiguished from all erzoriste. 
It has been often published ; e. £., by Bor 
luze, subjoined to Salvian*s wom, Paris, 
1669, 8vo, and Cambridge, 1687, 12mo. — 
Tr.] 

(43) [C. SoUius AvoUhmis Sidomus 
was bom of a noble family at Lyons in 
France, A.D. 481. His father and grand- 
father both bore the name of ApoUinaru, and 
both were praetorian prefects of the Galbas. 
After an expensive education, he became' a 
soldier, married the daughter of Avitus, who 
was afterwards emperor, had three children ; 
was captured at the siege of Lyons, A.D. 
467 ; yet was advanced to honour by the 
new emperor Majorianvs, whom he eulo- 
gized in 468 ; had a statue erected to him, 
and was advanced to the dignity of count. 
In the year 467, he went to Rome as legate 
from the city of Clermont; pronounced a 
eulogy on the emperor Antkemius; was 
made prefect of Rome, and performed his 
duties so faithfully that he had another statue 
decreed bun, was made a patrician and a 
senator of Rome. In the year 472, he was 
almost compelled to accept the office of bish- 
op of Clermont in France. He now laid 
aside all his civil honours, gave up his prop- 
erty to his son, and devot^ himself to sa- 
cred studies and to his episcopal functions. 
His influence among the clergy and the 
churches was very great. When the Goths 
attacked Clermont, he put himself at the 
head of the citizens, as their military com- 
mander ; and when the city was captured in 
480, he retired in safety, was restored to his 
see, and died in the year 482. He has left 
us numerous Epistles, which he himself di- 
gested into nine books ; in which form they 
are published, with one Sermon and 24 no- 
etic effusions interspersed. Several of his 
works in prose and verse, are lost. His 
works were published by Jac. Sirmoni^ 
Paris, 1614, 8vo, and with additional notes, 
Paris, 1662, 8vo. His Epistles are useful, 
as throwing light on the history of his times. 
-Tr.] 

(44) [ Vigilius bishop of Tapsus in Africa, 
flourished A.D. 484, at which time he was 
summoned to appear at Carthage before Hun- 
nme, the Arian king of the Vandals, and 
gife an account of his faith. He boldly pro 
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on the Psalms of David ;(45) Dracontius ;{i6) and others ; (47) who were 
of a secondary rank. 



fessed orthodoxy ; but the persecution which 
followed, obliged him to quit Africa, and he 
retired to Constaotinople, and after some 
years removed to Italy, where he comppsed 
several, perhaps the greater part, of his 
woriis. To conceal himself from his perse- 
cuting enemies, he composed much under 
borrowed names, and especially that of Aih- 
anasius. During the middle ages, he was 
confounded with Viplius of Trent, who 
flourished at the beginning of this century. 
His works are, five Books against Nesiorius 
and Eutyche* ; two Dialogues, between 
Athantuiua and ArttM, supposed to have 
been held at the council of Nice ; three Di- 
alogues between the same ; twelve Books 
oft the Trinity ; a Dialogue on the Trinity, 
between AuguMtme and Felicianus, an Ari- 
an ; on the Trinity, against Varimadus ; one 
Book against PaUadiiu, an Arian ; Answers 
to Arian objections ; Dialogue between Au- 
gUMtine and Pateentius, an Arian. He is 
likewise supposed to be the author of that 
Confession of Faith, which is commonly 
called the Athanatian Creed, His works 
were first published as his by P. F. Chifflet, 
Dijon, 1664, 4to.— TV.] 

(45) An account of Amobiut junior, is 
given in the Hittoire Utteraire de ui France, 
tom. ii., p. 342. [He is called junior, to 
distinguish him from the African Arnobius, 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding 
century. This Anwhius junior, is supposed 
to have lived in Gaul. He flourished about 
A.D. 461, and wrote a Commentazy on the 
Psalms; Notes on some passages in the 
Gospels ; and a Dispute with Serapion of 
Egypt, respecting the Trinity, the person of 
Christ, and the consistency of grace with 
free will. He was a Semipelagian. His 
works are in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii., 
p. 203, dtc—Tr.] 

(46) iDraanUius was a presbyter and 'a 
poet, probably of Spain, who flourished A.D. 
440, and was alive in 450. He has left us 
a Heroic Poem on the Creation, or the Hez- 
aemeron ; and an Eleflj on Theodotius II. : 
both published by /. Sirmond, Paris, 1610, 
8vo ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix., p. 
724, 729.— IV.] 

(47) [Catalogue of Latin writers omitted 
by Dr. Mosheim, extracted chiefly from the 
Historia Litteraria of Dr. Cave. 

ChromaHus bishop of Aquileia, a friend 
of Rufinut, ftnd a defender of Chrywstom ; 
flourished A.D. 401, and died 410. He has 
left us some Homilies on the beatitudes, 
Matt, v., and a few Epistles. 

hmccent I. bishop of Rome A.D. 402- 



417, a firm friend of Chryaottom, and stren- 
uous against the Neatorians and Pelagians, 
Of 34 epistles published as his, the genume- 
ness of nearly all is questioned. 

Zosimus, of Greek extract, bishop of 
Rome A.D. 417-418 ; famous for his at- 
tempt to subject the African churches to his 
see. He has left us 13 epistles. 

Bomfaee bishop of Rome A.D. 418-423, 
prosecuted the attempt of Zotimus. We 
have three of his epistles. 

JSevenu bishop of Mmorca, flourished 
A.D. 418. His epistle, describing the con- 
version of the Jews of Minorca, was pub- 
lished by Baronius, Annals, ad. ann. 418. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, bom before A.D. 
386, and died about the year 440 or 450. 
He studied under Pelagius ; became a dea- 
con, lector, husband, and bishop of a small 
town among the Hirpini. In the year 417, 
he came out an open defender of Pelagian- 
ism ; in 420 he was condemned ; went to 
Constantinople, and thence to Cilicia, where 
he lived long with Theodortts of Mopsuestia, 
and devotea himself to writing in defence 
of his sentiments. In 423, he was con- 
demned by a synod of Cilician bishops ; re- 
turned to Italy in 424, hoping to recover his 
see ; failed, and went again to Constantino- 
ple, to beg the interference of the emperor ; 
but here mercaior''a Commonitorium to The^ 
odonus II. met him, and blasted his pros- 
pects. Being driven from Constantinople, 
and condemned in a council at Rome A.D. 
431, he pretended to renounce his errors, 
and applied to the Roman pontiff in 439 to 
restore him to his see; but in vain. — He 
was a man of superior talents, well acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures, snd so eloquent that 
he was styled the Roman Demosthenea. He 
was likewise famed for his piety and his be- 
nevolence to the poor. But he was accused 
of dissembling as to his sentiments, and of 
using bitter language towards his adversa- 
ries. Large extracts are preserved from his 
Epistles, his Commentary on the Canticles, 
and his twelve books against the first and 
second books of AuguMtine on marriage. 

Pri»eu9 Faatidiu», a British bishop, flour- 
ished A.D. 420. He has left us a tract on 
a Christian life and widowhood, addressed to 
a pious widow ; extant among the works of 
Avguetvne, tom. ix. 

Evodmt, bishop of Uzala in Africa, an in- 
timate fnend of Augustine, flourished A.D. 
420. Four of his Epistles to Augjutim, 
and one Book de Fide contra ManichsBoa, 
are extant, among the works of Augustine. 

Isidorus, bishop of Cordova in Spain 
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flooiiahed A.D. 420, and died A.D. 430. 
He was probably the author of four books of 
allarories, or commeDtaries on all the Books 
of fiDj^, extant among the works of UH^ 
rus HUpaUnsi*. 

CaUMtme, bisboD of Rome A.D. 4S3-432, 
and active in the P^estorian contests. He 
has left us 14 epistles. 

LupiLtt bishop of Troyes in France, flooi- 
ished A.D. 427. He was sent by the Gal- 
lic bishops to Britain in 429, to root out Pe- 
Isffianism ; was successful, and returned in 
430: and died A.D. 479. He has been 
pronounced one of the greatest men of his 
age. Two of his epistles are extant. 

Pindiiu or Possidonius, bishop of Gala- 
ma, near Hippo in Africa ; flourished A.D. 
430. He was an intimate ftiend o(Augu9- 
ime ; and wrote his life, and a catalogue of 
his works, still extant among the works of 
Afu^tim. 

Hilary, bishop of Aries, bom A.D. 401, 
hecame a monk of Lehns, and was made 
bishop in 430, and died in 449. As metro- 
politan of Aries, he deposed CeUdoniuM bish- 
op of Vienne ; who appealed to Rome, and 
was supported by heo. I. ; which involved 
Hilary in war with Leo all their lives. He 
wrote the Life of St. Honoratus, his prede- 
cessor; Heroic Poems on Genesis; one 
Epistle to Buckerius of Lyons ; two others 
to Auguttine ; and an account of the mira- 
cles of St. GenesiuM : all which were pub- 
lished by the Benedictines, Paris, 1693, fol., 
and hjJoh. Salifta, Rome, 1731, 8vo. 

CapreoluM, bishop of Carthage, flourish- 
ed A.D. 431. His Epistle to the council 
of Ephesus, and another to the Spanish bish- 
ops, against Nestorius, are extant in Baro- 
muSf and in other collections. 

SixtM in., bishop of Rome A.D. 432- 
440, has left us several episde*. The three 
books on riehu, ehastily,faUe teachtn, 4^., 
are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A.D. 
460, wrote an hago^e (Introduction) in S, 
Seripturam, which is extant in the Critici 
Londinenses, tom. viii. 

Maximus, a Gallic monk, abbot of Lerins 
in 426, and bishop of Riez in France A.D. 
433, lived till 451 or longer, and wrote sev- 
eral HomUiet, which are extant among those 
of Eusebiut of Emesa, and Euehmut of 
Lyona. 

ClaydiuB Mariu* Victor, or Vtctorinut, 
a rhetorician and poet of Marseilles ; flour- 
ished AD. 434, and died before A.D. 450. 
He wrote a poetic commentary on Genesis, 
to the death of Abraham ; a poetic episUe 
to the ahbot SoUmon, on the corrupt morals 
of the age ; both extant, Paris, 1560, 8vo, 
and in the Bibliolh. Patr., torn, tiii., p. 680. 



CmUus SediUiue, a Scotchmao and poet, 
who flourished A.D. 434. He studied m It- 
aly, became a pratbyter, and yeAapt «bisb- 
op. His works were coUectaa, br Tur. Ruf. 
Aeterrus, towards the close of the centuxy ; 
comprising Carmen Paechale, (on the miim- 
cles of Cnrist), in 6ve books; Veterie et 
No9i Test, CoUatio, an Elegiac poem ; Ptt^ 
onAlphaheticus de Ckristo, in Iambic meas- 
ure, (on the Life of Christ) ; and PasckaUs 
Overis Libri v. , in prose. An ExposiHtm of 
aU the Ep. of PtaU, is falsely ascribed to 
him. The works of Sedulius have been 
published repeatedly, and are to be found in 
the Biblioth. Patr., tom. vi. 

Valeriamis, a bishop in the Maritime Alps ; 
flourished A.D. 439, and was alive in 466. 
His 20 Homilies and an Epistle, were pub- 
lished by Ja. Sirmond, Paris, 1612, 8vo, 
also in the Bibliotheca Patrum, tomi. viii.. 

Eustathius, flourished A.D. 440, the neal 
Latin translator of St. BasiTs nine Homilies 
on the Hexaemeron; extant among the 
works of Basil the Great 

Philippus, a presbyter, and disciple of Je- 
rome ; flourished A.D. 440, and ^ed A.D. 
465. He wrote a Commentary on Job, in 
three books; published, Basil, 1627, 4to 
and fol. It has been ascribed both to Beda 
and to Jerome. 

Idatius or HydaHus, a Sjpanish bishop, 
who flourished A.D. 446, and died A.D. 
468. He wrote a Ckroniccn, from A.D. 
379 to A.D. 428, and afterwards continued 
it to A.D. 467 ; first published entire, by 
Ja. Sirmond, Psris, 1619, 8vo ; and since, 
in the worics of Sirmond, Paris, 1696, uid 
Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style, sod 
frequently inaccurate as to facts ; yet aflbrds 
valuable aid in tracing the movements of the 
Goths and Suevi. 

ZaeMaeas, the reputed author of iiL Books 
of discussion, between Zachaeus a Christian, 
and ApoUonius a pagan, in regard to Chris> 
tianity. The book was probably written 
about A.D. 460, and is published in L. Da- 
ckerii S^icilegium, tom. x. 

Salorthis, son of Eucherius bishop of 
Lyons, and himself a Gallic bishop, flour- 
ished A.D. 453. He wrote an Exposition 
of the Parables of SoUman ; and a mygtical 
Paraphrase on EecUsiastes ; both extant m 
the (>rthodoxographia, and in Biblioth. P^., 
tom. viii. 

Victorius or Victorinus, a GalHc mathe 
matician, flourished A.D. 467 ; author of a 
Paschal Canon, in two parts ; the first part 
exhibits the principles and the methoa of 
calculatmg Easter ; the second is a table of 
Easter days, irom A.D. 28 to A.D. 457. 
Hiis Canon was recommended by the coun- 
cil of Orieans AD. 641, and was first pab- 
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liahed by Aegid, Buckerius, Antwerp, 1634, 
folio. 

Hilary, bishop of Rome A.D. 461-467. 
He was the bishop of Rome's legate to th6 
council of Epbesus in 449. Twelve of his 
EmaiU* are extant 

TautxHMs Petricordius, or Vesnntias, (i. e., 
of Besan^on), a Gallic poet, who flourished 
A.D. 461, and is often confounded with 
PoMUnuM of NoU^ He wrote, de Vita SH, 
Martini LUfri vi., in uninteresting poem ; 
extant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, yi., and 
published by Dawniu*, with notes, Lips-i 
1686, 8vo. 

Claudiut Mameriuiy a Gallic poet, a pres- 
byter, and assistant to the bishop of Vienne ; 
flourished AD. 463. He wrote de Statu 
Ammi lAhri iii. ; two EpsUes ; a Poem 
wainet variout errort ; and a Hwnn <m the 
Crudjtam ; all extant in the Bibliotb. Flatr., 
torn. Til. 

Sim^idue, bishop of Rome AD. 467- 
483. lie was mucn engaged in contests 
with the eastern patriarchs, and haa left ns 
19 Epietlee ; extant in Concilior., torn. iv. 

RurtctM senior, bishop of Limoges, in 
France, flourished AD. 470, but was alive 
in 506. He has left us ii. Books of Epistles ; 
published by H. CanisiuSf Antiq. Lectiones, 
torn. y. (or torn. i. of new ed.), and in the 
Biblioth. Patr., torn. viii. 

Rmtfmf, bishop of Rboims A.D. 471*. 
533. He baptised Clovis, king of the 
Franks, with many of his lords ; was a man 
of note ; and has left us Jhe Epistles, toge- 
ther with Aw vntf. The EarposttionotFwTB 
Epistles, attributed to hini, is not hk. 

Faustus, abbot of Lerins^ and then bishop 
of Riez in France, A.D. 472-480 or 485 ; 
a Semipelagian. His works are, de Oratiet 
Dei et Ubero Arbitrio, lAbri ii., with seyeral 
Sermms, Episdes, and Tracts ; coUeeted in 
Biblioth. Patr., torn. yuL 

FxUx, bishop of Rome AD. 483^93 ; 
was much in controversy with the eastern 
patriarchs. Fifteen Qlt)a% Epistles sxeex\xDLt, 

Victor Vitensis, an orthodox African bish- 
^, who fled to Constanttno|de A.D. 487 ; 
and thero composed a History of the perm* 



cutions in Africa under Genserie and Hun^ 
nericy kin^ of the Vandals. It was pub- 
lished, with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 
1569, 8vo ; with Vigiliits Tapsensis, Dijon, 
1664, 4to ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. 
yiii. 

Alcimus Ecdieius Amtus, bishop of Cler- 
mont A.D. 490-523. He has left us fiye 
poetic Books, on the cretUion and fall of man, 
the flood, and the passage of the Red Sea ; 
a poem in praise of Virginity ; 87 Epistles ; 
and some Sermons ; published by Ja. Sir^ 
mand, Paris, 1643 ; and in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. ix. 

Gelasius, bishop of Rome A.D. 492-496. 
Sixteen of his Epistles, and fragments of ya- 
rious other works, are extant. The famous 
decree of a Roman council, A.D. 494^ de 
Inbris Canonicis, EeeUstasOcis, et Apoery* 
phis,, ascribed to Qelasias, is of dubioaa 
authenticity. 

Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, 
flourished A.I). 495, and wrote de Scriptor- 
^»s eeclesiasticis, at a catalogue of aothoiv, 
continuing Jerome*s Catalogue, from the 
year 393 to AD. 48& Hia hook de Fide^ 
and hts Life of Jerome,, ve also extant. But 
his eight Books against all the heresies, his 
six Books against Nestarius, his three Books 
against Pelagius, \m Tract on the Millemu- 
urn, and his traaelationt from tha Greek fa- 
thers, arc lost. 

Rusticus Ehidius, physician to Theodorie 
king of the Goths, flourished about A.D. 
498, and has left 24 Epigrams on scriptural 
frets, and a Poem on the BeneJUs of Christ. 

Julianus Pomerius, of Mauritania; a 
teacher of rhetoric at Aries, and a juresbyter 
there ; flourished A.D. 498. His viii. Books 
de Anma, and seyeial smaller vrorka, are 
lost. But his iii. Books, de tiia Confem* 
p^Ji9a, are extant, among the works of 
Prosper ; to whom they have been wrongly 
ascribed. 

Symmaehus, bishop of Rome A.D. 498- 
514, famous for his excommunication of the 
emperor Anasttsnts, has left us 12 Epistlea^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HISTQKT OF THBOLOGT. 

4 I. Many Points in Theology better ascertained. — 4 3* Increase of Sopentition. — § 3 
Interpretation of the Scriptures.—^ 4. Most of the Interpreters incompetent. — § 6. Some 
were more able. — f 6. State of Dogmatic Theology. — ^ 7. Theological Dispotants. — 
4 8. Their Faalts.— 4 9- Hence, supposititious Books.--^ 10. Moral Writers. — ^ 11. 
Mystics.~4 IS. Superstition of the Stylites.— ^ 13. Further DefecU of the Moralists. 
— -i} 14. Jerome*s C<mtroTersy with VigiUuUnu. — ^ 16. Cootnnrersies respecting Ongetu 

§ 1 . In the controversies which in this century agitated nearly all Chris- 
tendom, many points of theology were more fully explained and more ac- 
curately stated and defined, than they had been before* Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christy his person and natures ; and those of the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the natural ability of men to live and 
act as the law of God requires, the necessity of divine grace in order to 
salvation, human liberty, and the like. For that devout and reverential 
simplicity of the first ages of the church, which taught men to believe when 
God speaks, and to obey when God commands, appeared to most of the doc- 
tors of this age to be unphilosophical and becoming only in the vulgar. 
Many of those however who attempted to explain and illustrate these doc- 
trines, opened the way rather for disputation than for a rational fidth and a 
holv life ; for they did not so much explain, as involve in greater obscurity 
ana darken with ambiguous terms and incomprehensible distinctions, the 
deep mysteries of revved religion. And hence arose abundant matter 
for difficulties, contentions, and animosities, which flowed down to succeed- 
ing ages, and which can scarcely be removed by the efforts of human pow- 
er. It hardly need be remarked, that some, while pressing their adversa- 
ries, incautiously fell into errora of an opposite character which were no 
less dangerous. 

§ 2. The superstitious notions and human devices, by which religion 
was before much clogged, were very considerably augmented. The aid 
of departed saints was implored with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor did the question which after- 
wards occasioned much debate, namely, in what way the prayers of mor- 
tals could reach the ears of residents in heaven, present any difficulties to 
the Christians of those times. For they did not suppose tiie souls of de- 
parted saints to be so confined to the celestial mansions, as not to have 
liberty of paying visits to mortals, and of travelling over various regions at 
their pleasure. These unimbodied spirits were supposed very frequently 
to visit and to be much attached to the places where their bodies were buried. 
And this opinion, derived to Christians from the Greeks and Romans, drew 
a great conflux of supplicants to the sepulchres of the saints.(l) The im- 

(1) Loftan^tttf, Dirinar. Instit., lib. i.,p. 618. JBiums Gazaeus^ Theophrastus, p. 

164. Hesiod, Opp, et Dier., v., 122. With 66. Macariut, in Ja. Tottit Insignia itine- 

which compare Sulpithts Seotrus, Epist. ii., ris ItiJioiy p. 197, and other writers of thai 

p. 371, Dial, ii., c. 18, p. 474, Dial, iii., p. age 
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ages of those who were in reputation for sanctity while alive, were now 
honoured with extraordinary devotion in several places ; and there were 
those who believed, what the pagan priests had maintained respecting the 
statues of Jupter and Mercwry^i^) namely, that those inhabitants of heaven 
kindly afforded their presence in these their images. The bones of mar. 
tyrs and the sign of the cross, were supposed to be the most sovereign rem. 
edy against the assaults of demons and all other calamities, and to have 
power not only to heal diseases of the body but likewise those of the 
mind.(8) Of the public processions, the holy pilgrimages,(4) the super, 
stitious services paid by ^e living to the souls of the dead, tne multiplica. 
tion and extravagant veneration of temples, chapels, and altars, and innu- 
merable other proo& of degenerate piety, I forbear to speak particularly. 
As no one in those times objected to Christians' retaining the opinions of 
their pagan ancestors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, temples, and the 
like, and their transferring them into their devotions ; and as no one proposed 
utterly to abolish the ancient pagan institutions, but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them ; it was unavoidable, that the religion and the 
worship of Christians should in this way become corrupted. This also I 
will add, that the doctrine of the purification of souls after death by means 
of some sort of fire, which afterwards became so great a source of wealth 
to the clergy, acquired in this age more development and a more imposing 
aspect.(5) 

§ 3. The number of those who devoted their talents to the explanation 
of the Sbriptures, was not so great as in the preceding century when there 
was less of controversy among Christians ;/ and yet the number was not 
small. I pass over those who expounded but one or only a few books of 
scripture ; Victor of Antioch, Pohfchronias^ PhUo of Carpathus, Isidore of 
Cordova, Salomus, and Andreas of CsBsarea. The two most distinguished 
interpreters of this century, who explained a great part of the sacred vol* 
ume and not altogether without success, were Theodoret bishop of Cyrus, 
and TT^odoms of Mopsuestia. Both possessed genius and learning, and 
neither would follow in the footsteps of preceding expositors without some 
reason. The expositions of the former are before the public ;(6) those of 
the latter lie concealed in the East among the Nestorians, and for various 
reasons are worthy to see the light. (7) Cyril of Alexandria deserves a 

(2) Clementina^ Homil. z. in Patr. Apot- (5) On this snbject, Augueline desenres 
tol., torn, i., p. 697. Amobiuef adv. Gentes, eapecially to be consulted, de octo quaestion- 
lib. VL, p. 254, dec. Caep. Barthiutt ad ibus ad Dulcitium Liber, c. ziii., Opp., torn. 
Rutilium Namantian., p. 260. vi., p. 128 ; de fide et opehbua, c. zri., p. 

(3) Prudvwtiue^ Hymn. xi. de Coronia, 182; de fide, ape et caritate, 4 H8, p. 222. 
p. 150, 151. Sulvitiue Severus^ Epiat. i., Ezpoaition of Psalm xzzv., ^ iii., &c. 

p. 364. JEruae Gazaeusy Theophraatus, p. (6) See Rich. Sinum, Histoire critique 

173, ed. Barth. dea principauz Commentateurs du N. Test., 

(4) [Tbeae pilffrimages were then so com- cap. zxii., p. 314, and Critique de la Bib- 
mon, that some Christians fell into absurdities liotheque Ecclesiast, par M. du Pint ome 
truly ridiculous. They journeyed quite to i., p- 180, [and note (22), p. 330, aboTe.— 
Arabia, in order to see the dungMU on which Tr. ] 

the diseased Job sat, and to kias the ground (7) Joe. Sim. Aeeeman^ Biblioth. Ori- 

which had absorbed his precious blood ; as ental. Clement. Vaticana, torn, iii., ^ ii., p. 

Ckryeoetom informs us, (Homily v. to the 227. Rick. Simon, Critique de la BibU- 

Antiochians), where he says, in his rhetorical oth. Eccleaiaat., par itf. du Pin, tome i., p. 

way, that the dunghill of Jod was more Ten- 108, 677. [See also note (26), p. 331, 

arable than the throne of a king. — ScKL.^ above.— Tr.] 
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Slaoe among the interpreters ; but a far more honourable one is due to 
M^e of Peiusium, whose Epistles contain much that tends to elucidate 
and explain the Holy Scriptures.(8) 

§ 4. Most of these interpreters, whether Greeks or Latins^ every where 
copy after Origen ; and despising the genuine and obvious meaning of the 
scriptures, search after abstruse senses or what the Latins of that age called 
mysteriesy in the plainest passages and sentences of the Bible. Some of the 
^ Greeks indeed, and in particular Theodareif laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testament : which we may ascribe to 
their iddill in the Greek language, with which they had been fonuliar from 
their infancy. But upon the Hebrew Scriptures, neither the Greeks nor 
the Latins cast much light. Nearly all who attempted to e:q>lain Uiem» 
making no use of their judgment, applied the whole either to Christ and 
his benefits, or to And-Christ and his wars and desolations, and to the kin* 
died 8ul]jeets. 

§ 5. Here and there one, however, more wise and sagacious than the 
rest, ventured to point out a safer path. This is evident from the Epistles 
of Imdort Pelunota, who in various places, censures in a pertinent man« 
ner those who disregarding the hiMtoric sense referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to Ghrisi : and yet he himself was 
by no means entirely free from the fiiult of his age, the love and pursuit 
of allegories. No one went farther in censuring the imitators of Origemf 
than Theodorui of Mopsoestia. He not only wrote a book cfmcermng AU 
Ugory and HUtory, agamti Origefi^^) but also in his'ewn CfmrnefOttrM 
on the Prophets of the Old Testament, ventured to explain most of their 
predictions with reference to events in ancient history.(lO) And this his 
method of explaining the Old Testament, raised as much ill-will against 
him, perhaps, as those other sentiments which brought oia him the chai^ 
of heresy. The example of this excellent man was followed especially 
by the Nestorians ;(11) nor have they yet ceased to follow it, for to this 
day they preserve his books with care, and venerate the man as a saint of 
the highest order. 

§ 6. It is very evident, that the doctrines of religion were not propound- 
ed bv most persons with due simplicity and purity, but were sometimes ez« 
panded beyond what is revealed, were anatomized with too great art and 
subtilty, and were supported not so much by scriptural evidence as by the 
authority and reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know of no one who 
gave a complete sptem of Christian doctrines in a single work, unless JVtas- 
as of Romacia did so, in the six books of instrucUonfor Neoj^hfies which he is 

{%) Concernitig both, see Bkk. Simany tmy, who is known to have been a Nestori- 

HistoifB des principtaz ComnMntetenn dii an. For be says, in bis TopograpkUtt liU 

N. Test., c. xxly p. 800, dec. [For some ▼., <p. 294, 5KI5, of the ColUUw nova Pth 

•eeoant of Cyril, see note (31), p. 829, and trum Graeeor. published hjBemk. Mont/tat- 

concerning Indort^ note (23), p. 330, above, eon) .* ** Among ail the Psalms of Ikvid, 

-^W.] only/ovrr^er to Ckn9ts^^ and to confiia 

(9) FwevfniuM Hennianensis, de tribns this sentiment, he does not heeitate to de> 
capitulis, lib. iii., c. 6. Liberatutt BreTia- clare, (p. 221), " That the writers of the New 
riom, c. Jodt. Testament, when they apply the prophecies 

(10) AcU Concilu ConsUntinop. ii., sen of the Old Testament to Jenu Christ, follow 
Oecumenici ▼., in torn, iii., p. 68. ConcU- the wordtiather than the mius." [See also 
ior., ed. Harduin, C. W. R Walck, Historic der KeUerevea, 

(11) One witness, among others, is Cot- foL. t., p. 880.-^ TV.] 
ma$ Indicopleustes, a writer of the 6th oea- 
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said to have eonipofled.(12) But it has been already obsenred, that Tari* 
ous doctrines of religion were laboriou^ explained, especially in the coft. 
troyersial works against the Nestorians, iSutychians, Pelagiansy and Arians^ 
7. Of controversial writers, a great number can be mentioned : and 

cTeed many such were required, l^ the great number of contiOYersies* 
The worshippers of the pagan gods and images, were vigorously assailed 
by Theodoretf in his book De curandU Gtaeorum afftiUMulms^ which dis- 
plays much genius and erudition ; by OrietUiuSf in his CommonUorium ; and 
by EvagriuSf in his DujmUUum between Zaehaeus and ApolUmttu,(lS) 
To these may be added Pkihp of Side, and PhUogtmrgims ; of whom the 
Ibrroer wrote against Julian^ and the latter against Farphfry.(\4i) The 
Jews were confuted by Bcml^ of Seleucia ;(15) by Grre^entttu, in his jDutpii. 
UaUm wUh Herhanus ; and by Evagrius^ in his Dialogue hetween TkeophU 
his and a Jew. Against all the heretics, something was attempted by Vo» 
coniusy an African ; by Syagrhu, in his tract de Fide ; by Geunadius of 
Marseilles ; and, best of all, by Theodaretj{l6) in his work de FahuHe Hm* 
reHcorum. Those who attacked only individual sects are here omitted, 

§ 8. Those who contended against the Christian sectaries, followed the 
rules of the ancient sophists, and strangely, also the practice of the Ro* 
man courts, rather than the examples and instructions of Christ and hie 
apostles. In the Roman courts, very difficult and doubtful points were 
decided according to tl^p opinions o( certain ancient jurists. If these 
happened to disa^gree, that opinion was preferred which was maintained 
by the greatest number, or b^ the jurists of most learning and reputa- 
tion.(17) It was very prejudicial to the interests of truth, that this usage 
of the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in the controversies of Chris* 
tians on subjects of religion, and followed in the deliberations of the coun- 
cils of this century, l^r by it, UuU was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed, which had been judged true and certain by the majority or by the 
most learned and distinguished of the doctors of former times. This ap. 
pears from nearly all the Acts of Councils now extant. The other fiiults 
of the theological disputants, may be easily inferred from what has now 
been stated. 

§ 9. This imitation of the Roman courts in religious discussions, stim- 
ulated very much the base audacity of those, who did not blush to palm 

(IS) GetuuMus Muuliens. de Scriptap- and & diwijile of Si. Mmrthk, His AUsn^ 

bos FcclMiast., cap. 22. p. 14, ed. Fabiic. co/m Simumis JudaH </ ThsophiU Chn$ti* 

[The work is loat ; but from Um account of am, ia found in Martene's Anecdota ; and 

Oennaduu, it waa no Sy9tem of Theology, his ConndtatumeSf teu DeHheraiumeM Zur 

— Tt.I " ehaei CKriitumi et ApolhnU PhUosopkit i« 

(18) For an aeeoont of Onaiiltiia and in the Spidkgivm of lyAreknj, tana, z.-^ 

J^M^rwa, aee the Hiatooe litteniie de la ScH.^ 

France, torn, ii., p. 121 and 258. [Oii- (14) [Neither oftheworkahere mentioned 

en/nw, called alao Oroniiui and Oraius, ia extant. — TV.] 

was biahop of Aum m France, pethape alao (16) [For aome account of tlsa Basil, and 

of Tarrsf ana in Spain. His Commom im ri' of hia writingai aee note (28), p. 882, above. 

«m, whidi is mitten m benrie verse, was ->-7V.] 

pnbliahed, Book L, bv Martin Deirio, Ana- (16) [An account of Theodcretp and of his 

werp, 1600, and Book II., by Bdm, Mar- writinga, is given in note (22), p. 880, above. 

lane, in hw Nova CoUeetio operum eoeleai* — 7V.J 

est Vet., Paria, 1700.— -Thia Etofriiu ia (17) See Codex Theodoaianoa, lib. L, tit 

net the noted Epagnat SehoUatietta of w,, de reaponaia prudentsm, p. 82, ed. Bii- 

the sixth centunr, bul waa a French pdeat, Ut, 

Vol. I. — AX 
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their own spurious productions on the great men of former times, and eren 
on Christ himself^ and his apostles ; so that they might he able, in the 
councils and in their books, to oppose names against names and authori- 
ties against authorities. The whole Christian church in this century was 
overwhelmed with these disgraceful fictions. And this, it is said, occa- 
sioned the Roman pontiff Crelanus, to assemble at Rome a convention of 
bishops from the whole western empire, and after examining the books 
which were professedly the works of persons of the highest authority, to 
draw up that famous decree, by which so many apocryphal books are 
stripped of their false reputation. That something of Uiis kind was ac« 
tuafly done, cannot well be denied ; but men of superior learning main- 
tain, that this pretended Decree of Gekuius is of no better authority than 
those books which it condemns ; that is, they believe that it was not the 
production of (xelasiuSf but of some one who abused his name.(18) 

^ . 10. Among those who treated on the subject of morals, EucherhUf 
Salvian, and Nilus stand conspicuous. The epistle of Eucheriiu espe- 
cially, on Conien^ of the World and Secular PhUoeophy^ will recommend 
itself to every good man, both by its style and its matter. The short 
pieces of Mark Sie hermit, breathe a spirit of piety ; but do not give pleas- 
ure by either the selectness of the matter, the justness of the arrangement, 
or the solidity of the reasoning. Fastidhu composed various tracts con- 
cerning mond duties and virtues, which are all lo^t, [except his tract on a 
Christian Life and Widowhood^ addressed to a pious widow ; which is pre- 
served among the works of Augustinef tom. ix. — TrJ] The productions 
of DiadochuSf Prosper^ and Se^^eriamu in this department, are interesting, 
with a few exceptions, for the truth and terseness of the thoughts ; but 
they will afford Uttle satisfection to one fond of solid argumentation and 
weil-digested composition. Indeed, it was a fault common to nearly all 
the moral writers of those times, that they had no idea of a regular dis- 
tribution of their subject into parts, nor of a recurrence to first principles. 

§ 11. But the candid might put up with this fault, and ascribe it to the 
infelicity of the times, did they not see other injuries done to the cause of 
piety by inconsiderate men. In the first place, the Mystics as they are 
called, who pretended to be more perfect tlum other Christians, drew many 
every where among the weak and thoughtless, and especially in the east- 
em provinces, who were allured by the appearance of their extraordinary 
and self-denying piety, to become of their party. And it is incredible, 
what rigorous and severe laws they imposed on themselves, in order to 
appease God and deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage of this mortal 
body. To Hve among wild beasts^ — ^nay, in the manner of these beasts ; 
to roam about like madmen, in desert places, and without garments ; to 
feed their emaciated bodies with hay and grass ; to shun the converse .and 
even the sight of men ; to stand motionless in certain places, for mviy 

(18) Jo. Pearson^ Vindiciae Iffnatitnae, some books, which were not in being, in the 

pt. i, c. ir., p. 189, 6ie, Wm, CavCf His- age of GeloMtus. And it contains some sen- 

toria Litter. Sciiptor. Ecclesiast., p. 260. timents and arguments which savour of a la- 

^ Urh. Godofr. Sibirut, Praef. ad Enchiridion ter age. — It maj be found in perhaps all tlie 

Sexti, p. 79, and others. [This decree is larger Collections of Councils ; in B^imct, 

ascribed, by most of the MSS. to Qekuiiu toI. ii., in Labbi, toL iy., in Htarduin, yoL 

I., but by some to Danuuut, and by others ii., in Mansi, Sopplem., vol. i., also in the 

Ui HormisdoM. It is not quoted by any Corpiu/«m Caiiom£t,Decret GVvUuPkpt. 

writer before the 9th century. It mentions i., distinct, z? ., cap. iiu — TV.] 
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years, exposed to the weather ; to shut themselves up in confined cahins, 
till life ended ; — this was accounted piety ; this, the true method of elicit- 
ing the [spark of] Deity from the secret recesses of the soul.(19) The 
greater part of these people were infiuencedy not so much hy arguments 
and assignable reasons, as by either a natural propensity to melancholy 
and austerity, or by the example and opinions of others. For there are 
diseases of the mind as well as of the body, which can spread like a pes* 
tilence. Yet there were some who gave systematic precepts for this 
austere mode of living ; for instance, among the Latins, JuHanus Pome* 
riusj in his three Boc^ de vUa caniempla^M, ; and among the Syrians, 
many ; whose names it would be needless to mention* 

§ 12. Among these examples of religious fiituity, none acquired greater 
veneration and applause, than those who were called FiUar^SamU {SancU 
Columnares)y or in Greek, SfyUtae ; persons of a singular spirit and genius 
who stood motionless on the tops of lofty columns during many years, 
and to the end of life, to the great astonishment of the ignorant multitude. 
The author of this institution in the present century, was Simeon of Sisan, 
a Syrian ; who was first a shepherd, and then a monk ; and who, in order 
to be nearer heaven, spent thii1y.seven years in the most uncomfortable 
manner, on the tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, and forty cubits elevation ; and in this way, procured for him* 
self immense &me and veneration.(20) His example was afterwards fol* 



(19) See Moiehust Pntam ^irituale ; 
Pattadius, Hiet. Lausiaca; SulpUiuM Sev» 
eru»t Di^' i-* uid others. 

(90) See the AcU Sanctor. for the month 
of January, torn, i., p. 261, &c., where (p, 
377) the very reason I have mentioned for 
his living in this manner is expressly stated. 
Tkeodoret abo indicates the same, by saying 
that Simwn desired gradually to increase 
the altitude of his pillar, that he mieht get 
nearer to heaven. TiUemont, Memoires 
pour servir i THistoire de TEglise, torn, xv., 
p. 947, ed. Paris. The Acta S. Sinuom$ 
StyUtae^ are most fully related, in Steph. 
Euod. At9eman*9 Acta Martyrum Oriental, 
et Occidental., vol. ii., p. 237, Rome, 1748, 
fol. — [This Simeon, we are told, was bom 
at Siean in Syria, about A.D. 890. At the 
age of 18, wlule tending his father's sheep, 
be heard a public exposition of Luke vi., 21, 
26, i**BUssed are ye thai weep now, 4c. 
Bui wo unio you thai laugh new, 4«."), 
which determined him to become a monk. 
Having therefore passed a novitiate of two 
years, ne removed to a monastery near An- 
tioch, where he lived 10 years. Here his 
abstinence and his voluntary mortifications 
were so excessive, as to draw on him cen- 
sure from the other monks. He once swath- 
ed himself from his loins to his neck, with a 
rigid well-rope of palm, during 10 days ; 
which causea his whole body to fester and 
discharge blood. Being expelled the mon- 
astery for such austerities, he retired to the 
adjacent mountain, and let himself down into 



a dry cave. After five days, the repentmg 
monks sought him out, drew him forth from 
the cavern, and restored him to their fellow- 
ship. But not long after, he retired to a lit- 
tle cell, at the foot of a mountain near An- 
tioch, and there immured himself three years. 
During this period, havinff caused his den to 
be stopped up with earth, he remained buried 
for 40 days, without eating or drinking ; and 
when disinterred was found nearly dead. 
So pleased was he with this exp^iment, that 
he afterwards kept such a fast annually, as 
long as he lived. He next removed to the 
top of the mountam, where he chained him- 
self to a rock for several years. His fame 
hsd now become very great ; and crowds of 
admiring visiters of all ranks and characters 
thronged around him. He instructed them, 
healed their diseases, and converted heretics, 
pagans, and Jews, in great numbers. In- 
commoded bv the pressure of the crowd, ho 
erected a pillar on which he might stand ; 
elevated, at first, six cubits ; then, 12, 22, 
86, and at last 40 cubits. The top of the 
pillar was three feet in diameter, and sur* 
rounded with a balustrade. Here he stood, 
day and night, and in all weathers. Through 
the night, and till 9 A.M., he was constancy 
in prayer, often spreading forth his hands, 
and bowing so low that his forehead touched 
his toes. A by-stander once attempted to 
count the number of these successive pros-, 
trations ; and he counted till they amounted 
to 1244. At 9 o'clock A.M. he began to 
address the admiring crowd below, to beat 
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lowedy thou^ not fully equalled, by many persons in Syria and Palestm^ 
who were led to it either by their ignorance of true religion or by their 
love of fiune ; and this stupid form of religioo continued in the East, quite 
down to the 12th century, when at len^ it was entirely aboli8hed.(21) 
The Latins had wisdom enough not to copy after the Syrians and Orient- 
als in this matter. And when one Wu^Uaicus built faimself such a pillar 
in the German territory of Treves, and wished to live upon it in the man* 
ner of Simeon^ the neighbouring bishops pulled down the pillar, and forbid 
the man from pursuing his object.(22) 

§ 13. Those who undertook to give religious instruction to the less 
advanced Christians, were at more pains to inculcate and recommend the 
external signs of religion and exercises of the body, than to promote that 
real hoHne^i which Ims its seat in the soul. And in this, many went so 
&r, that they enjoined an extreme of austere virtue little short of the 
senseless piety of the Xfystics. According to the s^ntimenta of Sahnan 
ajul others, no one can become truly and perfectly holy, unless he aban. 
dons altogether his property and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his body to a variety of mortifica- 
tions and painful sensations. As there were lew who coidd bear the se- 
verity of uese rules, veneration for the senseless or fanatical persons, the 
pious fools, to whose temperament these rules were adapted, advanced as> 
tonishingly, and saints sprung up like mushrooms. 

^ 14. Some few dared to strike at the root of the growing superstition, 
and to recall men from vain and fictitious piety to that which is genuine. 
But these were soon bidden to hold their peace, by others who were more 
numerous, in higher reputation, and possessed of greater influence.(23) 
An example we have in VigilafUiu8f a presbyter of Gallic extract but 
resident in Spain, a learned and eloquent man. After a journey to Pales- 
tine and Egypt, returning home near the beginning of this century, he 
issued several tracts, in which he taught and inculcated many thincs con- 
trary to the opinions of the age. Among other tilings, he denied that the 

and answer their questions, to send meesfr- ally enclosed wi& efaspels and mooasteriee 
ges and write letters, dec., for bs took con* for some agea. Sinuou was so afeise from 
ceni in the welfare of all the churches, and women, that he nerer aHowed one to come 
corresponded with bishops and even with within the sacred predncto of his pillar, 
emperora. Towards evening he suspended Even his own mother was debarred this priv* 
his intercourse with this world, and betook ilege tiU after her deaths when her coipse 
himself again to converse with God, till the was faroudit to him ; and he now restored 
following day. He generally ate but once her to life, for a short time, that she might 
a. week ; never slept ; wore a long sheepskin see him and converse with him a little bo- 
robe, and a cap of the same. His beard was fore she ascended to heaven. — Such is the 
very long ; and his frame extremely emaci- story, gravely told us by the sresfest writers 
ated. In this maimer, he is reported to have of that age ; and as gravely repeated, in 
^nt87 years ; and at last, in his 69th year, modem times, by the Cathotic historiaBB.*-* 
to have expired unobserved, in a praying at^ 7r.] 

titude, in which no one ventured to disturb (SI) See ITrk Ocdtfr, Stber, Diss, da 

him tkl after three days ; whan Antony, hia Sanctia Columnaribos, Lips., 4lo, and Cm^ 

discisle and biographer, mounting the pillar, d. Ma^, Diss, de Stylitis ; in Aumum^B 



that his spirit was departed, arid his Acta Martyr. Orient, et Occident., tom. iL, 

holy body was emitting a delif^tful odour, p. 246, where there is a copperplate of ^Stai- 

His remains were home, in great pomp, to eon's pillar. 

Aniioch, in order to be the safeguard of (3S) Grtgory TWoasmts, Hiaioiia Fran* 

that unwalled town : and innumerable mir- cor., lib. viii., c zv., p. SB?, dec. 

ades were performed at his shrina. His pil- (SS) Auguttku himsetf coaoidaina of thi% 

lar also was so vennated, that it was liter* in tm nited ^piMiU exix. atf J i i wuaii M Wi. 
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tombs and the Ixmes of the martyrs were worthy of any religious won 
«hip, and theiefinre censured pilgrimages to places accounted sacred : he 
liiicuiisd the miracles reported as occurring in the tamples consecrated to 
■ ma r lyw , and oondemned the practice of keeping vigils in these temples : 
he said, that the custom of burning wax candles in the daytime at the 
s^ulchres of the martjrrs, was unwisely borrowed by Chnstians from the 
ancient superstitioa of the pagans : he maxQtained, that prayers addressed 
to departed saints, were firuitkss ; he treated with contempt the [prevail- 
ii^] fests, the celibacy of the clergy, and the monastic life : and he main, 
tained, that neither those who distributee^ all their goods among the pooi 
and lived in voluntary poverty, nor those who sent portions of &eir prop- 
erty to Jerusalem, perfonned an act pleasing and acceptable to God. To 
«ome of the Gallic and ^pani^ bishc^ these sentiments were not ofien- 
sive. But Jerome^ the Qiost renowned monk of that age, attacked this 
bold religious reformer with so much acrimony, that he readily saw he 
must be silent, if he would have his life in safety. This effort therefore 
to check the reigning superstition, was crushed in its commencement. (24) 
The good man's name still remains in the catalogues of heretics^ admitted 
by such as follow the decisions of antiquity rather than their own judg. 
ment or the decisions of the holy scriptures. 

§ 15. The contests, moved in Bgypt near the close of the preceding 
century respecting Origen, were in this century prosecuted at the court 
of Constantinople with little of either prudence or decency. Some monks 
of Nitria, being banished from Egypt on account of Ongerh took refuge 
at Constantinople; and were treated by John Chrysastom, the bishop of 
that city, with candour and kindness. As soon as this was known by 
TkecpMlus of Alexandria, he began to plot against Chrysostam ; and seno- 
ing the renowned Epiphanius with several other bishops to Constantino, 
.^e, he endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent prelate of his office. 
The time was a favourable one for his purpose ; for Chrysostom^ by the 
strictness of his discipline and by the severity with which he lashed 
the vices of the times, and particularly those of some ladies of the court, 
had incurred the most violent resentment of many, and especially of £ii. 
doxiOi the wife of Areadius the emperor. Eudoxia therefore, being en- 
raged, invited TheophUus and the Egyptian bishops to come to Constant!- 
' nople, to assemble a council, and inquire into the religious sentiments, 
the morals, and the official conduct of ChrysosUm. This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in the year 403, and had Tlieophilus 
for its president, declared ChrysosUm unworthy of the episcopal office, 
and decreed his banishment, assienii^, among other causes, his too great 
partiality for Origen and the followers of Origen. The people of Con- 
stantinople, wha were exceedingly attached to their bishop, became tu- 
multuous, and impeded the execution of this unjust sentence. But the 
tumult subsiding, the same judges the next year, A.D. 404, in order to 

(94) FeUr A^, Dictioiinairebitftotiqde, ought to l>6 erased from the list of heretic*, 

Article VigUantiue. Junn BtLtbeyraa, de la appeatt highly piol»ble» from a candid ez- 

Morale dea Perea, p. 362. Qerh. Joh. Vot" ambation of w whole subject. See C W. 

situ, Theses Historico-TheologicB, p. 170. F. WtUeh^ Historie der Ketzereyen, toI. iii., 

Histoire littetiire de la France, tome ii., p. p. 673-704^ and VogeFs DispuUtion befoio 

67, d&c. [That VigiUMus was an boneet Dr. Wakh, Gottingen, 1766, de Vigilantio 

and correct theologian, and that his name hsretico orthodoxo.— TV.] 
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gratify their own enmity and that of EudoxtOf renewed their sentence 
under another pretext ; and Chry9osiom^ surrendering himself to his ene- 
mies, went into banisiunent at Cwususj a city of CiUcia ; where he died 
three years after.(25) His departure was followed by a great insurrec 
tion of the JohanidsU^ (for so his partisans were called), which the edicts 
of Honorius with difficulty suppre6sed.(26) That the proceedings against 
Chrysostom were most unjust, no one doubts ; yet it was a fiiiSt in him, 
that he determined to avail himself of the elevation decreed to the bishops 
of his see by the council of Constantinople, and to assume the prero^ 
tives oidL judge in the contest between Theophihu and the monks ; which 
greatly exasperated the Alexandrine prelate. The monks of Nitria, hav. 
ing lost their patron, sought a reconciliation with TheophUus : but the 
(mgenist party still continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the neigh, 
bouring countries, and Jerusalem became the centre and rendezvous of 
the sect.(27) 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEBBMONIBS AND BITES. 

f 1. RitM greatly ftugmented.— $ 2. General Deicriptioa of them.— $ 8. Lore-leaata. 

Penitence. 

§ 1. To recount all the regulations made in this century respecting the 
mode of worship and religious rites and institutions, would require a vol- 
ume of considerable size. The curious in these matters are referred to 
the Acts of the Councils, and to the works of the principal writers of those 
times. There were some however among these writers, who were not so 
corrupted by the bad examples of their age, but that they could ingenuous^ 
ly acKnowledge true piety to be oppressed by such an enormoup mass 
of ceremonies. This evil originated in part from the degeneracy and in- 
dolence of the teachers, in part fh>m the calamities of the times which 
were unfavourable to mental cultivation, and in part from the innate de- 
pravity of man, which disposes him more readily to offer to Grod the ser- 
vice of his limbs and his eyes, than of his heart. 

§ 2. Public worship eveiywhere assumed a form more calculated for 
show and for the gratification of the eye. Various ornaments were added 
to the sacerdotal ffarments, in order to increase the veneration of the peo- 
pie for the clericci order. The new forms of hymns, prayers, and public 
fasts, are not easily enumerated. In Gaul particularly, were instituted 

(26) See the anthofs mentioned in the (96) See his three Laws» with the notes 

oxecedinf century; to whom addthewriten of GotJufred, in the Coiex Theodotiamu^ 

on the Life of Chrysoetom* yiz., TUUnumi^ torn. ▼., p. 88, 118, 6ie. 

Hermant, and others : and Nonveau Die- (27) See CyriUi Vita Sdtae^ in (kMer^ 

tionnaiie historiqoe et crit., tome i., 79, 80. MonumenU Eccles. Gt9c«, tom. ii, p. 274. 

[See also note (17), p. 241, above; and Job, Sim.AMsemttn, BibUoth. Oriental. Vat> 

SoaraUg, Hist. Eccles., I. vi., c. 8-lS. So- icana, torn, ii., p. 81, Ac. 
tomen, fl. £., Ub. viii., c. 13-22.^7V.] 
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the Rogatums^ or public fests and supplications, which precede the festal 
day of Christ^s ascension.(l) In some places it was appointed, that the 
praises of God should be sung perpetually, day and night, the singers sua 
ceeding each other without interruption ;(2) as if the Supreme Being took 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the flatteries of men. The magnif. 
icence of the temples had no bounds.(8) Splendid images were placed in 
them ; and among these, after the Nestorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding her infant in her arms, occupied the most conspicu- 
ous place. Altars and repositories for relics, made of solid silver if possi- 
ble, were procured in various places ; from which may easily be conjec- 
tured, what must have been the splendour and the expense of the other 
sacred utensils. 

§ 8. On the contrary, the Ugapae or Love*feasts were abolished ; be- 
cause, as piety diminished gradually and continually, these feasts gave to 
many persons occasions for sin.(4) Among the Latins, grievous oflend- 
ers, who before had to confess their sins in public, were reUeved from this 
unpleasant duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole barrier against shameful and indecent conduct, 
was removea ; and the actions of men were subjected to the scrutiny of 
the clergy, which was greatly for their intere8t.(5) 



(1) See Sidoniu* ApoUiruariMf Epitt., lib. 
▼., epist. 16, and bb. vi., epist. 1. Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdotor., torn. ▼., p. 47. [The 
>.iree days immediately preceding Ascension 
hsy, that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, it is said, were first observed as days of 
public fasting, with solemn processions and 
supplications, by order of Ctauditu Mamer' 
tiw, l^. of Vienne, in the year 469, upon 
occasion of a succession of temporal calam- 
ities befalling that city. From that diocese, 
the custom of keeping annually this three 
days* fast spread over Gaul. The Spanish 
churches adopted it in the following century ; 
but they selected for it the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday next after Whitsunday. In 
Italy, it was not adopted till the close of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century, 
when Leo III. ordained its universal observ- 
ance, as the appropriate means for securing 
the blessing of heaven on sinful men. The 
three days arp called RogaHon Days, and 
the week Rogation Week, and the Sunday 
preceding J2o^a/«m Sunday, from the Roga^ 
Hont or Liuimes chanted m the processions 
on these days. See Adr. BaUlet, Vies des 
Saints et THistoire des Festes, torn, iv., p. 
92, dtc— Tr.] 

(2) Gervais, Histoire de Suger, tome i., 
p. 23. [This custom probably originated in 
the East. There, in the beginning of the 
fifth cent 



termpted, by day or by night, one class of 
the brethren succeeding another continually. 
This order obtained aftsrwsrds the name of 
Studites, from a rich Roman counsellor of 
the name of Studitu, who went to Constan- 
tinople, and erected a cloister ^ipropriately 
for tnis order. — Schl.} 

(8) See an example, in Zaeharia» of Mity- 
lene, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. 

(4) [The abolition of the Love-feasts was 
in part effected in the fourth century. The 
council of Laodicea (Canon 28), first ordain- 
ed, that they should no longer be held in ^le 
churches. A similar decree was passed in 
the year 397, by the third councu of Car- 
thage, Canon 20, [30]. Yet the custom 
was too firmly established, to be at once 
rooted out. Hence we find that in the times 
of Augustine, Love-feasts were still kept 
m the churches. (Augustine, contra Faus- 
tum, 1. XX., c. 20, 21. Confess., 1. vi., c. 2, 
and Epist. Ixiv.) Yet he there informs us, 
that aU kinds of feastinff bad been excluded 
from the church of AmSrose. In the Gallic 
churches, Love-feasts were prohibited by 
the council of Orieans, A.D. 641 ; and, as 
here and there some relics of them appear in 
the 7th century, the council in TruUo [A.D. 
692, Can. 74] was induced to confirm the 
canon of the Laodicean council, by annexing 
the penalty of excommunication. — Sehl,} 



mtury, one Alexander, under the au- (6) [That the strictness of the ancient dis- 

spices of Gennadius, the patriarch of Con- cipline was greatly relaxed, admits no qnes- 

stantinople, established the Order of Acoe^ tion. But Uiat all public testimony against 

metae (oKoifj^ot) or the Sleepless, who so particular offenders, all public penances, and 

regulated their worship that it was never in- public censures, were commuted for fri9tU$ 
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HISTORY OF BEU6IOIT8 SCHISltS AND BSBESIES. 

f I, 2, 8. Old Heresies remaininff. The Dooatists.— 4 4. State of the Arians.— 4 6. Oii- 
^ of the Nestorian Sect.— {i 6, 7. Tlie Occasion of it.-^ 8. The Coimcil of j^^hesns 
— i 9. Opinion respectinfftfaia Controversy. — ^ 10. Progress of Nestarisiusiii after tfais 
Comieil— 4 11, 19. ItsPropagator, Banumaa.^ 13. Eutychian Sect.— 4 14. The 
Council called Canventus Laircnum^-^ 15. Council of Chalcedon. — ^ 16. Subsequent 
CoDtesta.— 4 17. In Syria and Armenia. — f 18. Tmublea occaaioned by Peter the FuDer. 
Theopaacbitea. — ^ 19. The HenoHcon of Zeno^ SO. produces new Contests among 
the £utychian8, — ^ 21. and among the Defenders of the Council of Cfaaloedon.— ^ 83. 
The I>octrine9 of Eutyches and the Monophysttes.*^ 23. The Pelagian Controversy. — 
4 24. Its Propress.^ 25. The Predestinarians.— ( 26. The Semipekgians.— ^ 27. 
Varimis ConlroTerBieo concening Grace. 

§ !• Soics of the earlier sects, acquiring new vigour, dared to disquiet 
the church. I will pass in silence t^iose inauspicious names of Ibnner 
days, the Navaiians, the Marcianites, and McaUchaeans, notwithstanding a 
numerous progeny of them appeared here and there ; and will confine my 
remarks to those two pests of the preceding century, the Donatisti and 
the Arians, 

The Donatists had hitherto been proq>erou8. But near the commence, 
ment of this century, the Catholic bishops of Africa, led on principally by 
St. Augustine of Hii^, put forth all their energies to crush and destroy 



sonfesaion before prieata, and for prinate 
penancea, (as Dr. Mosheim seems to inti- 
mate), ia contrary to the voice of history. 
All pubHc offend^ and all such as were 
proved guilty of gross crimes, were still lia- 
ble to pnUk censures. But the ancient 
practice of vobmlory cofeilession before the 
chordi, of frivate offences and aecret sins, 
had for some time gone into desuetude. In- 
stead of such confesaionB before the church, 
in most places both of the East and the 
West, these vobuUarf confessions were 
made Only to a priest, in nriTate ; and he 
directed the persons to such a course as he 
deemed proper. In some ehorehes however 
in Campania and the vicinity, the practice 
was, for the priests to write down these vol- 
ontuy diacloBUTBa, and if the persons were 
directed to do penance, their confessions 
yren also read m public. It was to correct 
this puhHe disclosure of volunUury confes- 
sions, tliat Lao I., in the year 460, wrote the 
X^istle to the biahops of Camnania, Pice- 
nnm, and Samnium, to which Dr. MoMkdm 
tefers. See his works, Epist. 180, or in 
wme editions, Ep. 80. It is cited alao in 
Biar&hht$j Aimales, Ann. 459, sub. finem. 
The following is a literal tranalation : ** We 
Uso decide, that it ia every way proper to 



rescind the practice so contrary to the apos- 
tolic rule, wnich I leain has been latdy fol- 
lowed by some. Let not written statementa 
concerning the nature of the particular sins, 
be any longer rehearsed in public ; since it 
is sufficient to disclose the accusations of 
the conscience to the priests, by a private 
confession. For although th«t abundance 
of faith may seem commendable, which, from 
reverence of God, does not hesitate to tsk« 
shame before men ; yet aa the sins of all 
are not of such a nature that the penitents 
have no fear to puUiah them, let this cen- 
surable practice be abolished ; lest many 
should be kept back from doing penance, 
because they are either ashamed or afraid to 
disclose their deeds before their enemies, by 
whom they may be troubled with processes 
of law. For that confession is sufficient, 
which is made first to Cod, and then also to 
the priest, whose buainen it is to pray over 
the sins of the penitent. For then, more 
persons can be mdoced to do penance, if 
the [private] consdousness of the confessing 
person is not published in the ears of the 
people."^See also Bower*s Lives of the 
Popes, Leo I., vol. ii., p. 134, dtc., ed. 
Lond., 1760.— 2V.J 
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this sect ; which was not only very troublesome to the church, but through 
the CircumceiUones who were its soldiers, perxkicious also to the common- 
wealth. Accordingly, in the year 404, the council of Carthage sent dep. 
uties to the emperor HonoriitSy petitioning that the imperial laws against 
heretics might be extended to embrace exphdtly the Donatists, who de 
nied that they were heretics ; and also that the fury of the CircumeeUumes 
might be restrained.(l) The emperor therefore, first imposed a fine upon 
all DamtUU who should refbse to return to the churchy and ordered their 
bishops and teachers to be banished«(2) The following year^ additional 
and more severe laws were enacted against the Donatists ; which were 
usually called (edicta unitatis) Acts of Ufdformii^.{d) And as the magis^^ 
trate» were perhaps somewhat remiss in executing these laws, the council 
• of Carthage in the year 407 sent a new deputation to the emperor, by 
which they requested and obtained the appointment of special executors 
of these Acts of Unilbnnity«(4) 

§ 2. The weakened party recovered some strength and courage in the 
year 408, when StUicho was put to death by order of Hanorius ;(5) and 
still more in the year 409, when Hanorius issued a law that no one should 
be compelled in matters of religion.(6) But the council of Carthage in 
the year 410 again sent a deputatipn to the emperor, and obtained a re- 
peal of this law,(7) and likewise the a|^intment of MarcellinuSf a tribune 
and notary [or imperial secretary], to visit Africa in the year 411, with 
full power to bring this long and pernicious controversy to a condusion. 
Accordingly MarcelUnus, about the feast of Easter A«D. 411, in that sol- 
emn trial which is called a cott/erence, formally examined the cause, and 
after a three days' hearing of tiie parties, gave sentence in favour of the 
CaihoUcs.{S) Before this court, two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bish- 

(1) [The documents of this transaction and TilUmont soopoae the before-mention- 
may be found in Mansi^ Collectio Concilior. ed laws, (1. 88, cle haeret., and 1. 3, ne 
ampUas., torn, iii., p. 1157, sadmHarduinU Bapt. iterand.), were included among them. 
CoUection, torn, i., in Cod. eccles. African., — Schl.J 

Can. 93, dtc., p. 915, dec, and in Du Pin^ (4) [The documents are foond in Dtt Pin ; 

Monument, vet. ad Donatist. histor. perti- and the laws in the Codex Theodos., 1. 41 

nent., p. 216. Compare also AugusHne, and 48, de haeret. — Schl.} 

Ep. 93, and among the modems, Dr. Walchy (5) [See Augustine^ Ep. 97, f 8, &c, 

Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 192, Ep. 100, ^ 2, E^. 105, ^ ^.—Schl\ 

dtc.— ScW.] (6) [This law is in the Codex Tflieodos., 

(2) [Even before the arrival of the depu*' 1. 50, de haeret., and in Du Ptn, Monument., 
ties from the council, the emperor had de- p. 224. — Schl.'\ 

termined vigorously to persecute the Dona- (7) [See NorUt Historia Donatistor., p. 

tists, and to compel them to a union with 633. — Schl.l 

their opposers ; and had issued a law, by (8) See FrcM, Baldwin^ (who was a law- 

which the refractory bishops and clesCT yer), Historia Cellationis Carthag., subjoined 

were to be bamshed, and Uie laity to be to Optatut MilemUmu8fed.I>uPin,p.2lS7. 

fined. The character of this law may be This meeting called by MarceUinuSj is im- 

leamed from Augustine, Epist. 185, 9 25, properly denominated a anrfarence or a free 

dLc, and Epist. 88, ^ 7. Tlie law itself is discussion ; for the Donatists and Catholics 

probably lost. The edict which was issued did not enter into a discussion, and each party 

afler the petition of the council, is in the endeavour to vanquish the other by argu- 

Codex Theodos. de haeret., 1. 38.— &&/.] ments. It was truly and properly a l^ 

(3) [These BdicU of Umformity are men- trial ; in which Marcellinus, as the Judge of 
tioned in the Codex Theodos., 1. 2, de re- this ecclesiastical cause appointed by the 
ligione ; and in the Decree of the council of em])eror, after a three days' hearing of the 
Carthage A.D. 407, in Cod. eocles. African., patties, pronounced sentence authontetively. 
Can;99, and by Dtt Pin, p. 220, Gothofred It appears therefore, that no one at that time 

Vol. I.— T t 
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ops and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist bishops were assembled* 
The vanquished Donatists appealed indeed to the emperor ; but it was in 
vain. The principal actor in all these scenes was the celebrated Avgus^ 
tine ; who by his writings, his counsels, and his admonitions, cooftrolled 
nearly the whole African church and the leading men of the country. (9) 

§ 3. By the Conference at Carthage, the Donatist party lost a large 
part of its strength ; nor could it ever recover from the shock, notwith- 
standing the revolutions in the country. Through fear of punishment, 
very many submitted to the will of the emperor, and returned to the church. 
On the contumacious the severest penalties were inflicted, such as fines, 
banishment, confiscation of goods, and even death upon the more obstinate 
and seditious.(lO) Some escaped these penalties by flight, others by con- 
cealing themselves, and some by a voluntary death; for the Donatists 
were much inclined to practise self-immolation. The Circumcelliones es- 
caped by violence and arms, travelling up and down the province, and every 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists their former liberties and re- 
pose were indeed restored by the -Vandals, who under Genseric their king 
invaded Africa in the year 427, and wrested this province from the Ro- 
mans. But tl\e edicts of the emperors had inflicted such a wound on the 
sect, that though it revived and grew m little under the Vandals, it could 
never recover the amplitude and strength it formerly possessed.(ll) 

§ 4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the imperial edicts, took 
refuge among those barbarous nations who gradually overturned the Ro- 
man empire in the West, and found among the Goths, Heruli, Suevi, Van- 
dals, and Burgundians, a fixed residence and a quiet retreat. Being now 
safe, they treated the Catholics with the same violence, which the Catho- 
lies had employed against them and other heretics, and had no hesitation 

once thought of inj mpreme judge in the the side of those who would pursue mild 

church appointed by Christ And the bish- measures ; for he himself made representA- 

ops of Africa in this case made their appli- tions to the imperial court against punishing 

cation solely to the emperor. — [For an ac- the Donatists with death. Yet these repre- 

count of this ConfereneCf the reader may sentations are founded, not on coziect views 

consult with advantage Dr. WaUk's Histo- respecting toleratioui but on the current 

Tie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 198, dec. principle that it is ufueendjf for Christians 

As to the sources of knowledge concerning to bear a part in the execution of criminals, 

it, see tlie Gesta CoUationis Carthagine ha- — Schl.} 

bitae, published in Du PirCt Monument, vet. (10) [By virtue of the law, (Codex Theo- 
ad hist. Donatist., p. 225, dec, and in Har- dos. de haereticis, 1. 52), all Donatists with- 
dmiC» Cellectio (Joncil., torn, i., p. 1043, out distinction, and even their wives, if th«y 
&c. ; also Augwtinty Brevicul. ColUtionis would not unite with the orthodox, were to 
cum Donatistis, in his 0pp., tom. ix., p. 371, be fined, according to the wealth of each in- 
6lc. — SctdJl dividual. Such as would not be reclaimed 
(9) [His writings against the Donatists fill by this mesns, were to forfeit all their goods ; 
the whole ninth, volume of his works, ac- and such as protected them, were liable to 
cording to the Amsterdam impression of the the same penalties. Servants and country 
Benedictine edition. His recommendations tenants were to undergo corporeal punish- 
in the Donatist contest were not always the ments by their masters and loids, or on the 
best. In his Epistles to Vinjcentiiu and to other hand suffer the same pecuniary mulcts. 
Bcmface, he speaks in such a manner about The bishops and all the clergy were to be 
punishing heretics, that he must be regarded banished to different places, yet always be- 
as the man whose writings afforded most yond the province of Africa ; and aL Dona- 
support to that spirit of persecution, which tist churches were transferred to the oppo- 
lald waste the church in after ages more than site party. — Schl,'] 

in his times. In the contest with the Do- {\\) [See Witsiut, Histor. DonatisLi c. 

oatists, he seemed often to show himself on yiii., f 9. — Schl,] 
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about persecuting the adherents of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. The YandaLs, who had established their kingdom in Africa, sur- 
passed all the rest in cruelty and injustice. At first Genseric their king, 
and then Hunneric his son, demolished the temples of such Christians as 
maintained the divinity of the Saviour, sent their bbhops into exile, muti- 
lated many of the more firm and decided, and tortured them in various 
ways. (12) And they expressly stated, that they were authorized to do so 
by the example of the emperors, who had enacted similar laws against the 
Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and others who dissented from them in 
religion.(ld) During this African persecution, God himself is said to have 
confuted the Arians by a great miracle, causing By his Almighty power 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out by order of the tyrants, to 
speak distinctly notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory and the praises 
of ChrisU The fact itself no one can well deny, for it rests on power, 
ful testimony ; but whether there was anything supernatural in it, may be 
questioned.(14) 



(12) See Victor Vitensis, de Penecutione 
VandalicB, libri iii. ; published by Theod. 
Ruinariy in coimezion with his own Historic 
Persecutionis Vandal, Paris, 1694, 8vo, 
[and reprinted, Venice, 1732.] 

(13) See the edict of King HuimeriCf in 
ViUor Vitensis, hb. Iy., c. ii., p. 64, where 
much is said on this subject. 

(14) See Buinart, Historia Persecut. 
Vandal., pt ii., c. 7, p. 482, dec, and the 
recent and acute discussions of some Eng- 
lishmen respecting this miracle. Biblio- 
theque Britanniqne, tome iii., pt. ii., p. 339, 
Ac., torn. ▼., pt. i., p. 171, dtc. [Dr. Mac- 
lairu has here a long note, in review of the 
discussions respecting this alleged miracle, 
by AbbadiCf Berritnan, Chapman, and Dodr 
tMf who defend the miracle ; and by an 
anonymous writer, Middltton, and Toil, who 
controvert it. The discussion turned on 
four points, (1) the credibility of the testi- 
mony; (2) the degree in which the men 
were mutilated ; (3) the possibility of speak- 
ing with imperfect, and even with no tongues ; 
and (4) the probability that God would work 
a miracle to decide such a theolojgical dispute. 
— SchlegeVs note is more historical, and 
though lonff, may be worth inserting entire. 
Hunneric (he says) in the b^eginning of his 
reign was very mdulgent to the orthodox, 
and at the request of the emperor Zeno, al- 
lowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, 
on condition that the Arian cnurches in ue 
Roman empire should be allowed the same 
privilege. The orthodox did actually choose 
jSugenius for their bishop. (Victor Viten- 
sis, de Persecut. Vandal., lib. ii., cap. 7.) 
But by the instigation of \he Arian bishops, 
Hunneric afterwards changed his course. He 
forbid any person, in a Vandal dress, attend- 
ing the orthodox worship; and dismissed 
aoch of the orthodox as were in his service, 



and condemned them to labour in the fields. 
In the year 483, he banished to the deserts 
a great number of their teachers, together 
with their adherents, on pretence of a viola- 
tion of the royal statutes. In the year 484, 
in February, a formal conference of both 
parties was appointed ; when the orthodox 
handed in a long confession of their faith, 
but without gaining a hearing from the Van- 
dal patriarch Cyrua. After this, Hunneric 
forbid by a severe law all public worship 
among the orthodox ; ordered their books to 
be burned ; caused the 466 bishops who had 
been called to Carthage, to be arrested and 
banished to different countries ; and endeav- 
oured to compel all his subjects to become 
Arians. Many confessors tnen endured the 
most distressing sufferings, and a great num- 
ber of them were cruelly put to death. At 
Typasus in Mauritania, most of the inhabi- 
tants fled to Spain, because CyrUa determin- 
ed to force upon them an Arian bishop. Such 
as stayed behind refused to accept the bish- 
op, and kept up their own separate worship. 
Hunneric therefore caused their tongues 
to be cut out by the roots, and their riffht 
hands to be chopped off. They were able, 
notwithstanding, to speak distinctly. Victor 
expresses himself with so much assurance 
on this subject, that he says, whoever doubts 
the fact, need only go to Constantinople, 
where he will now meet with a subdeacon 
named Beparatus, who, although his tongue 
was cut out, nevertheless speaks witli^ut 
any effort, clearly, and distincUy, and is on 
that account in high esteem in the court of 
the emperor Zeno, and especially with the 
empress. JEneas of Gaza, a Platonic phi- 
losopher who then lived at Constantinople, 
and was an eyewitness, (in his Dialogue on 
the Resurrection, entitled Theophraslus, p. 
81), says he had himself seen these people, 
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§ 5. A new sect, which was the source of lamentable evils to the church, 
was produced by NestoriuSf a Syrian by birth, and bishop of Constantino* 
pie. He was a pupil of the celebrated Theodortu of Mopsuestia, a man of 
eloquence, and not without learning, but arrogant and indiscreet. That 
Christ was truly God, and at the same time truly man, had been placed 
beyond alj controversy by the decrees of former councils ; but as to the 
mode and the effects of the union of these two natures in Christy hitherto 
there had been no discussion among Christians, and nothing had been de- 
cided by the councils. The Christian doctors were therefore accustomed 
to express themselves difierently respecting this mystery. Some used ex. 
pressions, which seemed to separate the Son of Grod from the Son of man 
too much, and to make out two persons in Christ. Others seemed to con- 
found the Son of God with the Son of man, and to make both natures in 
Christ coalesce and constitute one compound nature. The Syrian and 
Oriental doctors differed from those of Alexandria and Egypt, from the 
time of the rise of the sect of ApolKnariSj who taught that the man Christ 
was without a proper human soul, and that the divine nature in Christ 
supplied the place of a rational soul ; whence it followed that the two na- 
tures were commixed. The Syrians therefore, in order to oppose the f<^- 
lowers of ApoUinariSf carefully distinguished the man from the Crod in 
Christf and used phraseology which might lead to the supposition, that 
they divided the person of Christ into two persons. On the contrary, the 
Alexandrians and the Egyptians were accustomed to adopt modes of ex- 
pression, which might be charged with favouring Apollinarism, and which 
seemed to imply a confusion of the two natures. Nestorius being bred in 
the Syrian schools, and extremely anxious for the extermination of all the 
sects and especially that of the Apollinarists, discoursed of the two natures 
in Christ alter the manner of his instructers, and directed his hearers to 
make a distinction between the Son of God and the Son of man, and care- 
fully to discriminate the actions and sensations of the one from those of 
the other.(15) 

and had heard them, to his amazement, de officio praefecti praetorio Afiicae), says : 
speak distinctly ; that he would not trast ** We have seen renerable men, wi^ their 
his ears, but ascertained the fact by ocular tongues cut out from the roots, lamentably 
proof; that he made them open their mouths, describing their sufiTerings.** One most 
and then found that their tongues were cut therefore cany historical sk^ticism quite 
out at the roots. Proeopitu testifies, that too far, if he would question the reality of 
many of those whose tongues had been cut the fact. But whether it be not possible, 
out, were living at Constantinople in his that a man should speak distinctly without 
times, and that they spoke very distinctly, a tongue, and also whether that which took 
The count Mareellimu, who was chancellor place in Africa during this persecution was 
to Justinian, and compiled his Chronicle a real miracle, or not, are more properly 
from the records of the judicial courts, says : physical than historical questions. — TV.] 
Se vidisse mutum quondam, ita natum, post (15) A History of Nestorianism was 
abscissam linguam statim locutum, refutasso written in French, by the Jesuit, Letpis Don- 
Axianorum haeresin et de fide Christiana an, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is such a one 
veras voces emisisse. Jsidorus, in his as might be expected from a person who 
Chronicle, testifies also to the fact ; as does was obliged to rank Cyril among the saints, 
Evamus, in his Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. 4. and Nestorius among the heretics. [A bet- 
See ro/Mttu on these passages; and So- ter account is given by C. W. F, Walcht 
gittarius, de Cruciat. Martyr., p. 296, and in bis Histoiie der Ketzereyen, vol. t., p. 
Joh. And. Schmidt, Diss, de elinguatis mys- 289, &c., to the end of the volume.] The 
terium Trinitatis praedicantibus ; in his De- ancient writers on both sides are mentioned 
cas Dissert, hist, theol., No. 7. Even Ju«- by /. F. Buddeus, Isagoge in Tlieologiam, 
tinian himself, (Codex Justin., lib. i., tit. 27, torn, ii., p. 1084, dec. In what manner the 
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§ 6. The occasion for this controversy wtis given by AnasiasiuSj a 
presbyter and the intimate friend of Nestoriua. In a public discourse de- 
livered A.D. 428, Anastanus opposed the use of Uie word deordxag, or 
mother of God^ which was now more frequently applied to the mother of 
Christ in discussions with the Arians than formerly, -and to which the 
Apollinarists were exceedingly attached ; alleging that the Holy Virgin 
could only be called xP^OTOtcog, mother of Christy because Ood could nei- 
ther be born nor die, so that only the Son of man was bom of Mary, 
Nestorms approved this discourse of his friend, and in several addresses 
explained and defended it.(16) Some monks at Constantinople made op. 
position, maintaining that the son of Mary was God incamatef and they 
excited the populace against Nestorius, But most persons were pleased 
with his discourses ; and when they were carried to the monks of Egypt, 
these were so moved by his arguments that they embraced his opinions 
and ceased to denominate Mary the mother of God,(lll) 

§ 7. Cyrily a man of a most restless and arrogant spirit was then 
bishop of Alexandria, and of course jealous of the increasing power and 
authority of the Constantinopohtan prelate* On hearing of this contro- 
versy, he first reprimanded both the monks and Nestorivs* But as the 
^tter would not retract, after advising with Codestine the bishop of Rome, 
Cyril resolved on war; and calling a council at Alexandria A.X). 430, he 
burled twelve anaihemas at the head of Nestoriusj who finding himself 
accused of blasphemy against Christy returned as many anathemas against 
Cyril, accusing him of the same crime, and of ApoUinarianism, and of con- 
founding the two natures of Christ,{l&) This contest between two bish- 

Oxientd writera relate the matter, is stated p. 5, &c., accompamed with the obeerratimie 
by Euseb. Renaudoty Historia Patriarchar. of Joh. Gamier. fSee also SoertUet^ Hist. 
Alezandrinor., p. lOS, and by Jo9. Sim. Eccles., 1. vii., e. SS. — Tr.] 
Afgeman, Bibliotheca Oriental. Vaticana, (17) fCyrt/, against Nestoiitia, lib. i, and 
torn, iti., pt. ii., p. Izvii., 6lc. [For the in his Epistles to the monks, to Nestoiins, 
floorces of knewledge, and a list of the wri- and to CadewHiu. — SeU.I 
ters on this controversy, see Walck^ loc. (18) See Jdk. Rarduinj Concilia, torn, i., 
cit, p. 304, dec. See also Sehroeckh^ Kir- p. 2199. Othei arUtAem&9 ssainst JV«sf ori- 
chengeseh., vol. xviii., p. 183, dec. Mung- v«, different from the pnUishMl ones, are set 
cker, Dogmengesch., vol. it., p. 63-78. forth by Jos. 5»}ft. ils^eman, BibKoth. Orient. 
Oiegeler^t Text-book, by Cunningkamf vol. Vatican., torn, iii., part ii., p. 199, Ac.-^ 
i., p. 238-237. — For testimony to the per- [A more circnmstantial account of the events 
flecnting spirit of Nutoriuty see Socraiu, touched on in this section, drawn from Dr. 
Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 29, dec., where we Walck, is contained in the foOowingr note of 
are told, tba on the very day of his instal- Von Einem. The Epistle of Cynl to liie 
lation, he thus publicly addressed the empe- Egyptian monks was oxoOjght to Constanti- 
nr : *< Give me a country purged of heretics, nople, and it justly gave offence to Neatori- 
«nd I wiU recompense you with heaven ; aid u» and his friends ; for CyrU might at least 
me to conquer the heretics, and I will aid have sought a friendly correspondence with 
you to conquer Uie Persians." And five Ne9torvu$. The epistle was refuted by JVsf- 
days after, be commenced his work, by de- toriuM. Cyril then wrote to Nestorius ; who 
molishing the Arian house of worship, and answered him shortly, and save him to un- 
proceed^ to persecute the Novatiavts, the derstand, that he had as little inclination for 
4iuartodeeimamy and the Macedonians. He a controversy, as to have Cyril for a judge 
was undoubtedly a nu^ zealot ; yet a person in this matter. Dorotheiu bishop of Mar- 
of some talents, sincere, and by no means cianople, was so indiscreet as to anathema- 
inclined to be a heresiarch. See a general tize publicly in the church the doctrine that 
account of him, in note (31), p. 333, dec., Mary was the mother of God; and this in- 
above. — TV.] flamed Cyril the more, as he supposed that 
(16) See these discourses of NcstoriuSy the opposite party meant to anathematize 
tn the works of Jfonus Mercator, torn, ii., him. In the mean time, some Alexandrians 
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ops of the highest order, and originating rather from the depraved pas. 
sions of the mind than from a sincere love of truth, was the parent and 
the cause of immense evils. 

§ 8. The feelings of the parties being so exasperated bj their recipro- 
cal excommunications and letters that there was no prospect of an amica- 
ble termination of the controversy, the emperor Theodosius II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 431, which is accounted the third general 
council, Cyril, the adversary of Ne^torius, presided ; and he wished to 
have the cause examined and decided, before John the bishop of Antioch 
and the other bishops of the East should arrive. Nestorius maintained, 
that both circumstances were contrary to equity ; and therefore, when 
summoned to trial, he refused to appear. But CyrUj pressing the business 
forward, without a hearing of the cause, and a great part df the bishops 
being absent, Nestorius, whom the council compare with Judas the be- 
trayer of the Saviour, was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, deprived of 
his office, and sent into banishment, where he closed his days. (19) That 



at Constantinople accused CyrU of variouB 
offences, the nature and grounds of which 
•re not known. Cyril therefore became 
suspicious of NtstoriuM ; and conducted to- 
wards him in an offensive manner. Both 
prelates now wrote to each other, using se- 
vere language. CyrU also sent prolix state- 
ments to the emperor, and to the princesses 
Pukheria^ Arcadia, and Marima: which 
thing however was not relished by the em- 
peror, who supposed CyrU aimed to produce 
disagreement in the emperor*s family. The 
contest now reached CaUstine, bishop of 
Rome. Ntttoriiu wrote to him first, and 
although on another matter, yet he gave him 
incidentally an account of the distuibances 
at Constantinople, but without even men- 
tioning CyrU. He also sent his discourses. 
But as CaUstine did not understand Greek, 
(a poor commendation of a bishop of Rome !) 
the discourses were laid by unread, and the 
letter was not answered. Nestorius repeat- 
ed his letters, but without mentioning UyrU, 
or attempting to prejudice Ctdestine against 
him. CyrU however, fearing such a thing, 
sent Possidonius to Rome, with the writings 
of NestoriuSf and his correspondence with 
bim translated into Latin ; and invited Ca- 
Ustine to join him against Nestorius, Ca- 
lesHne acknowledges, that his first acquaint^ 
ance with the heresy of Nestorius was de- 
rived from the statement of CyrU. He held 
a council at Rome, and made a decree that 
Nestorius should be deposed, unless he re- 
canted within ten days after receiving his 
letter. Besides the letters to Nestorius and 
CyrU, (to the latter of whom he committed 
the execution of his decree), he sent a let- 
ter to the clergy and people of Constantino- 
ple, and a circular letter to the other patri- 
archs and bishops. CyrU forwarded the cir- 
cular, accompanying it with additional let- 



ters; but the letter to the chief men of Con- 
stantinople he kept back. John bishop of 
Antioch, sent the letter he received from 
CyrU to Nestorius; and accompanied it 
with such observations as were an honour 
to him, and which made such an impreasion 
on Nestorius that he explained himself well 
in public discourses, merely rejecting the er- 
roneous meaning of the phrase, mother of 
God. Whether CyrU was made acquainted 
with this change in the circumstances of the 
case, is not known. He now called a coun- 
cil at Alexandria, in which a letter was 
drawn up addressed to Nestoriuf, and also 
twelve condemnatory propositions for him to 
subscribe as die formula of his retractation. 
A letter was also directed to the ofiicers and 
members of the church at Constantinople, 
exhortine them to rise sgainst their patriarch. 
A third Tetter was addressed to the monk9. 
Four bishops were appointed to deliver to 
Nestorius tne letter ot the council, and alse 
the still retained letter of Ccdestine to him. 
Nestorius did not speak with these delega- 
ted bishops, nor comply with the demands 
of the letters ; but his public discourses be- 
came more imbittered. The retaliatoiy an- 
athemas which he now published, were un- 
doubtedly designed to bring CyrU under sos- 
picion as holding erroneous opinions con- 
cerning the person of Christ. John of An- 
tioch, and many Oriental bishops with him, 
actually judged the propositions of CyrU to 
be erroneous. Nestortusy on the contrary, 
was declared by John to have explained 
himself in an orthodox manner. In the mean 
time Nestorius was proceeding with zeal, 
and excommunicated many persons. — Se« 
Dr. Watches Historie der Ketzereyen, voL 
v., p. 700, dtc. — Von £in.] 

(19) Conceminff this council, the principal 
work to be consmted is the Variorum P*- 
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base artifices and dispositions were very operative in this council, and that 
CyrU was influenced^ more by his passions than by justice and piety, no 



trum Epittola ad conciliam Epbesinum per- 
tineotes, which Chr. Lupu published from 
MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, Lou- 
vont, 1682, 4to. Nettorius was first trans- 
ported to Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis, a 
desert place in Egypt, where he probably 
died in the year 435, [or rather, after A.D. 
439.] The accounts of his lamentable 
death, given by Evagrnu, Hist. Eccles., 1. 
i., c. 7, and by Theodonu Lecior, Hist. Ec- 
cles., 1. ii., p. 665, are undoubtedly fables 
deserving no credit. — [On the council of 
Ephesus, see Dr. Walch, Historie der Kir- 
chenyersamml., p. 275, &c., and Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 462, dec. ; from 
which the following account is taken. — ^The 
emperor called the council ; Nestornu was 
one of the first that arrived. With him came 
two imperial ministers of state, one of whom 
was accompanied by soldiers to protect the 
council, ana wa« commanded by the enme- 
ror to remam with the council. Cyru of 
Alexandria appeared also, attended by a 
number of Egyptian bishops, who, with Jlfem- 
non bishop of Ephesus, were of his partv. 
From the western provinces appeared only 
three deputies from the see of Rome, and 
one deacon deputed by the bishop of Car- 
thage. Cyril presided, though a party. 
Nestoriut with the imperial commissioners, 
made the reasonable request that the open- 
ing of the council might be defeired till the 
arrival of John of Antioch and the other 
eastern bishops, and also of the Italian and 
Sicilian members. But neither prayers nor 
tears, nor commands in the name of the em- 
peror, could move the fieiy CyrU to delay ; 
although it was afi&rmed that J<^ and toe 
other eastern bishops were within five days' 
travel of Ephesus. The council was open- 
ed June 22. The imperial conmiissioner 
gave his public protest asainst the proceed- 
ing, and tnen retired. Nestornu was cited 
three times to appear ; but he refused to 
stand before a court thus illegally sitting, 
and from which he had so little reason to ex- 
pect justice. He was therefore on the same 
day, pronounced a herotic by an irregular 
outcry. The condemnation was not found- 
ed on the Holy Scriptures, but on the wri- 
tings of the facers. The next day,' the de- 
cision was communicated to Nestorius ; and 
an account of it was sent to Constantinople, 
with a letter recommending the immediate 
choice of a new bishop. CanditUanus the 
imperial commissioner, and Nestorius trans- 
mitted an account of the whole procedure to 
the emperor ; and the former endeavoured, 
tlioagfa in vain, to airest the ixiegular pro- 



ceedings at Ephesus. The arrival of John 
and the eastern bishops on the 27th of June, 
made the state of things worse rather than 
better. They were ofiiended with the coun- 
cil for not waiting for their arrival ; and they 
united themselves with a considerable part 
of the council, who opposed the violent 
measures against Nestorius, and who ac- 
cused CyrUoi many errors. Whether the 
two parties had afterwards any communtCA- 
tion with each other is uncertain. John pre- 
sided over the dissenting party, who met in 
the house where he lod^, and who in their 
precipitancy declared CyrU and Memnon to 
be deposed, and to be banished. From this 
time there were two councils sitting at Ephe- 
sus, the one under CyrU and the other under 
Johfi^ as the presidents. The latter was 
supported by the imperial commissioner. 
But both committed such extrava^ces, as 
show that the spirit of meekness did not rest 
upon these fathers . These intemperate pro-' 
ceedings threatened to kindle a flame in the 
church, and even to disturb the public peace. 
The emperor therefore thought it necessary 
to brinff the matter before his court, and to 
proceed rather upon principles of sood policy 
than of strict justice. He confirmed the 
decisions of both parties against each other, 
in regard to Nestorius, Cyrils and Memnon; 
and sent another of his ministers to Ephe- 
sus, to expel these three bishops from the 
city, and to admonish the others to unite and 
act together. In the mean time the bishops 
of CynTs party had held no less than six 
sessions ; in the three first of which, the ar- 
rival and formal accession of the deleffates 
firom Rome to all the proceeding of VyrU 
against NestoriuSj and the making out an 
account of these proceedings to be sent to 
tile emperor, were the principal transsctions. 
The tluree subsequent sessions tended far^ 
ther to widen the breach, as the eastern bish- 
ops were publicly excommunicated by tiie 
party of CyrU, anid a new confession of faith 
was framed by them. The imperial minis- 
ter now airived, and put CyrU and Memnon 
under arrest; but he laboured in vain to 
unite the fiercely contending parties. Both 
concluded to send their respective deputies 
to the court, which was then at Chalcedon. 
Historians tell us, that the court people were 
friendly to Nettorius. If so, it will be dif- 
ficult to assign the cause of the unexpected 
revocation by the emperor of his former de- 
cree which deprived CyrU and Memnon of 
their offices, while he still condemned iVet- 
toriu* to banishment. The party of Cyril, 
indeed, when they found things not proceed* 
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wise and good man will readily deny; but the doctrioe eetablished b^ (he 
council, that Christ coDflists of one dmne pertotHf yet of I10O nahures moot 
closely unUedj but not mixed and confounded^ has been approved and ac- 
knowledged by the great body of Chrbtians. 

§ 9. To pass by the minor errors which were attributed to NesUmuXf 
he is said to have divided ChriH into two persoofi^ and to have held that 
the divine nature joined itself to the fuU formed man, axid only aided him 
during his life. But Nestorius himself, as long as he lived, professed him- 
self utterly opposed to such sentiments. (20) Nor were such sentiments ever 
disectly stated by hina^ but only inferred by his adversaries from his rejection 
o( the epithet mother of Godj and from some incautious and an^iguous 
terms which he used. Hence, very many botii among the ancients and 
the modems think, that he held the same sentiments that the Ephesine fiu 
thers did* though he expressed himself in a different manner ; and they 
cast the whole blame or this most destructive contest upon the restless 
spirit of Cyrilj and his malignant dispositicm towards Neetoriu8.{2l) AU 

be illesed against iV«»lortif«, is caiefally col- 
lected by Jo9. Sim. Asunum^ Bibboth. On* 
entel. ClAmeDt. Vsticaa., torn, iii., ot. ii., p. 
SIO, ^. [a W. F. W«^<Hi8tone der 
Ketsereyen, vol. t., p. 778| &c.), after m 
careful ioTestigatJOD, atatea the sentiiDtfiti 
of NeHoriuB in the following propoaitioDS. 
(1) The doctrine of three persona in tbe one 
divine essence, as stated in the Nicens 
Creed, is true mH certain. (2) In particu- 
lar, the second Person the divme Wordf it 
true God, eternally begotten of the Father* 
and of the same essence with him. (8) Yet 
Ckn$t is not only true God, but likewise a 
eooaplete man ; that is, he had a body and a 
rational sonl, just as we have. (4) His 
body he derived from the vijgin Mary, and 
in her womb. (5) Nothing therefore is mam 
certain than, that Chritt possessed twt na^ 
hcror, a divine and a human, (f ) Yet there 
are not, on this account, tw> penmu, two 
Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; but he is one 
PBTsoHy (me Christ, one Son, one Lord. (7) 
Tbere was therefore a union between the 
perfect God the Word, and the perfect man ; 
and thia union may be expressed by various 
tenas, among which avva^w icomtuxiam] 
is the best, but hnjatf [urnon] is not to 
be rciected. (8) To the qaesOon, Wkal 
was uniled ' Ntsteriut snswered, God and 
eMM, the divinity and homanityy the two n&» 
twTM, or two 9uh»tMua and hypotUaitt; 
but not two perMKM. (9) Thia union did 
not consist in this, that the natures ceased 
to possess their peculiar properties ; for the 
essential difference of the two natures re- 
mained, without the least chai^pe or com* 
mizion. (10) Yet the union was insepar** 
bie, so that the Word was never aAerwarde 
without the assumed roan, nor the man 
without the Word. (11) The union of the 
two naturea commenced with the wistanfe 



ing aeeiMNling to their wishes at Epheeua, 
made every dfort to meet the investigation 
of the ease before the imperial oouit. And 
their mevenmnts wera not unsucceasluL 
The outcry of the more worthless clergy and 
the monks against Neetoriue, may have made 
cee s idcrab l e impression, producing fear of 
en insunecdonirCyrifweBe punished. Be- 
Mdes, Ntetanue fell under the dispfleasure of 
PulAeria, the empemr's sister, who bad vast 
influence over bim. And Cyril co>^rated 
by means,-'^wav8 very efficacious in courts, 
•<— the bribery of the ministers. It is strange, 
tiiat the subsequent ages should have regard- 
ed the Ephesine assembly as ranking among 
councils of the highest order ; since in re- 
gard to the principal pointa, it decided nothing 
happily, and what vm» done was in reality 
done by the emperor.-^Sehlegd's abridg* 
ment of Wo^cA, corrected by tim eriginsL-^ 
Tr.] 

(90) See Marha Mer^aUir, Opp., Um, 
fi., p. 986, ed. Gamiir t and Fragmente of 
the jBpistlee of Neetonue, written a IttUs be- 
fore his death ; in Joe. Sim, Aeaeman, Bib*- 
lioth. Oriental. Vatican., torn, ii., p. 40, 41. 

(SI) Amon^ the modems, Uuher first 
held such sentunents, and inveighed bitterly 
against OyrU : dc Conciliis, in his Opp., torn. 
vu., ed. Altenb., p. 265, 266, 878, &c. He 
was followed by innumerable othon ; as Fe- 
fsr BayUf Dictionnaire* torn, iii., [and iv.,] 
artic. rfeetorius and Rodon: Ckrul. Aug. 
SuHgj de Eutvchianismo ante Eutychem. p. 
200 : Otio Fred. Scfiutt, de ViU Chytraei, 
lib. H., ^ 20, p. 190, 191 : Jo. Voigt, BibK- 
oth. Historiae Haeresial., torn, i., pt. iii., p. 
467 : Paul. Fran. JahUmtky, EzerciUt. de 
Nestorianismo, Berlin, 1720, 8vo : Theaau- 
rus Epistolicns Crosianus, torn, i., p. 184, 
dec., torn, iii., p. 175 : Jordan^ Vie de Mr. la 
Grose, p. 381 , and many others. What may 
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lowiag dieae to judge oorrectly, still Nestorius must be pioncMiAC^ guilty 
of two faults : first, that he was di^>08ed rashlj, aad with offence to iiiany» 



of the human mttue, when he was conceived 
in the womb of bis mother. (12) It is there- 
fore correctly said, the Word became man 
uid was made flesh. (13) It is also cor- 
xectly said, the Son of God took upon hB& 
num. (14) It is easy to state what kind of 
anion Nestorius did not admit ; but it can- 
not be proved, that he distinctly believed as 
bishop John states. (15) To explain the 
oomexion of the two jiataras of ukrut as 
united in one person, NMionus said : The 
Son of God dwells in the man ; and the flesh 
is the tcmpU of God. Yet he explained 
himself by saying, that he did not under- 
stand ouch mn iaiwetUnf^f m the indweUing 
of (xod in the bithful and in the {naphets. 
(16) NeMtonut called the human nature an 
instrument, by which the Son of God work- 
ed ; and agarmentf with which he was clad ; 
andeaid,C^€cmeiandkiretheman. (17) 
He also admitted a c o mnuM uon or miereottrse 
of the two natures. (18) And at the same 
time, held to the so called personal proper^ 
ties. (19) In respect to the communication 
of attributes, Nestorius held chat in the 
•ciipturea, names ate used in reference to 
our SaTioor, which indicate the union of tks 
two natures, but net one nature as distinct 
from the other ; namee, with which we must 
connect the idea of the entire Christ ; e. g., 
Immanuelf Christ, Jesus, Son, Only Begot* 
«A, Lord, (20) Nestorius admitted that 
the scrq[>tures attribute to Christ both divine 
and human attributes and acts. And he 
states this role for interpreting them : Every 
attribute and act which lSb» scriptures ascribe 
to Christ, must be undeiatood indeed of the 
one person, yet not of both his nahsres ; but 
the sublime and Grod-befitting must be re- 
ferred to the dioine nature, aiKl the inferior 
to the human nature. (21) In the writings 
of Nestorius, noticeshle passages occur re- 
ktix^ to the expressions whiel denote fhe 
ptnttdpatiom or communicaiion of attributes, 
and which are indicative of hie veal senti* 
Bents on the enbjeet. TThey may be divided 
into two classes. To the first class belong 
the expressions, by which the properties and 
changes of die human nature are referred to 
Christ in his divine nature, or (according to the 
customary phraseok>gy of those times) to the 
ITord that was God. The first expression 
is that ofietRj'^om. It is undeniiiile that 
Nestorius (though not likewise his firieods, 
a few only excepted) rejected the uee of 
the termmotAsr of God ; as also the expres- 
sion, Mary bore the Deify, or what toas bom 
of Mary, was God, Tet it is equally unde- 
niable, that Nestorius did not reject the 
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term mother of God, nor indeed the other 
expressions, utterly and perseveringly, ex*> 
cept under the limitation of, being so and so 
understood; otherwise he admowledged and 
processed the coneetness and faarmleesness 
of them. (22) The next expression is, the 
si^erinjgs, the death, and burial of Christ 
jfestoritts did not deny that it was Cfod, or 
moil in wnion wUh God, i. e., one Christy 
dnt was crueified, sofierad, died, and wis 
buried. But he did deny that Christ, in so 
iar as he was God, was Uie subject of these 
changes ; because he was, in his drvine na* 
ture, unchangeable, and incapable of sullw- 
ing and dyiog. (38) The third expression 
is resurreotion. On this, his views wen 
the same as on the precedii^. As he had 
borrowed the word temple irom John ii., 19, 
dec., he insisted that Cfanst there distin^uisb- 
es the temple from him wiio noses it up. 
Tet ihis distinction he would understand to 
imply, not a dtsision of persons, but only a 
dijferenee of natures. (24) To the second 
class belong such as relate to the doctrine of 
a communication of the properties of the d»- 
vine nature to the human. And here Neo» 
tortus did not deny that the man Christ pos« 
sessed divine properties; but only that he 
possessed them of himself, or not by virtutf 
of the union. (26) He conceded, that to 
Christ as to his human nature, the divine 
names and titlee were pertinent ; but with 
the limitation again, not of himself, but on 
account of the union. (26) He admitted* 
that to the man Christ divine worship b^ 
longed ; but again, not for his own sake, but 
on account of the union. (27) The species 
of communication of attributes, which our 
theologians call apotelesmatic, (attributing 
the mediatorial acts of the Redeemer in his 
official capacity, either to the complex person, 
or to eithear of his natues indisGriminately)^ 
Nestorius liilly reougnised : and it is not 
true, that he ngaidod the woric of redemp- 
tion as the work solely of the ibiMs* nature. 
(S8) Hence it foUows» that Nestorius ua- 
detatood weU, and euresaed distiaetly, the 
unity of the persom of Christ, and also the 
diversity and union of the two natures, with 
its consequences ; yet that he wae always 
anxious for excluding the use of such ex- 
pressions, as obsoured and rendered undis- 
cemible the distinction of the two natuMs. 
Henoe, when he spoke of CAmt, he prefeiw 
red usiqg a name expressive of his complex 
penoD. Thus he would rather say xptfortf* 
Koc, mother of Christ, than say ^eoroaoCf 
mother o/ God; or if the latter could not be 
avoided, he would add something to qualify 
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to abolish the use of a harmless term(22) which had been long cuirent ; 
and secondly, that he presumed to express and explain by unsuitable phrases 
and comparisons a mystery which exceeds all human comprehension. If 
to these fiiults be added the excessive vanity and impetuosity of the man, 
it will be difficult to determine which was the principal cause of this great 
contest, Cyril or Nestorius. 

§ 10. The council of Ephesus was so far from putting an end to these con. 
tentions, that it rather extinguished all hope of the restoration of harmony. 
John bishop of Antioch, and the other eastern prelates, whose arrival Cyril 
would not wait for, assembled at Ephesus ; and they issued as severe a 
sentence against CyrUy and his friend Memnon bishop of Ephesus, as they 
hcui issued against Nestorius. Hence a violent and troublesome contro- 
versy arose l^tween Cyril and the Oriental bishops who had John of An. 
tioch for their leader. It was indeed partially adjusted in the year 433, 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of iaiui prescribed by John^ and rejected 
the use of certain suspicious phrases. Yet the commotions it produced 
continued long in the East.(23) And no means could prevent the friends 
and disciples of Nestorius from spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and every where gathering churches which rejected 
the Ephesine decrees.(24) The Persians in particular were averse from 
any reconciliation with CynT, and persevered in maintaining, that Nestorius 
was rashly condemned at Ephesus, and that Cyril subverted the distinction 
between the two natures of Christ, The propagation of the Nestorian 
doctrines was still more successful, after the introduction of those doctrines 
into the celebrated Persian school which had for some time flourished at 
Edessa. For the teachers in this school not only taught Nestorian prin. 
ciples to their pupils, but likewise translated from Greek into Syriac the 
writings of Nestorius and his master Theodorus of Mopsuestia, as well as 
of Diodorus of Tarsus, and spread them throughout Ass3rria and Per8ia.(25) 

§ 11. To no one of all its patrons is the Nestorian doctrine more in- 
debted than to Barsumas. Efjected from the school of Edessa with his as. 
sociates, and in the year 435 created bishop of Nisibis, he laboured from 
the year 440 to the year 485 with incredible assiduity and dexterity, to 
procure for Nestorianism a permanent establishment in Persia. Maanes, 
bishop of Ardaschir, was his principal coadjutor. His measures were so 

it, as mother of the God-Mttn.^Dr. Walek (23) See Christ. Aug. SaUg, de Eu^- 

is one who thinks the whole controversy be- chianismo snte Eutychen, p. 843, &jc., [and 

tween Nestorius and his accusers was a Dr. Walch*s Historie der Ketzenyen, voL 

mere dispute about words sod phrases. But v., p. 619, dec. — Sehl.} 

Jh. Ho/mantij in a dispute at Wittemberg, (24) [The Roman provinces, in which 

A.D. 1726, maintained, that the Nestorian Nestorianism most prevailed, were the two 

controversy was not a me(e logomachy.^ S^"^ ^^® ^^^ Cilicias, Bitiiynia, Moesia. 

SMI Tliessaly, Isauria, and the second Cappado* 

(22) ["The tiUe mother of God, appUed cia.— TV.] 

to the virgin Mary, is not perhaps so xnno- (26) See Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. 

cent as Dr. Mosheim takes it to be. To the Oriental. Clement. Vatican., tom. i., p. 361, 

judicious and learned it can present no idea dec., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 69. From which, 

« at all, and to the ignorant ana unwary it may with other passages, we should conect the 

present the most -absurd and monstrous no- account of the early history of Nestorianism, 

'tions. The invention and use of such mys- given by Eus. Renaudot, (Liturgiarum Qri- 

terious terms as have no place in scripture, ental., tom. ii., p. 99, dec), and by others, 

are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion." See also Theodorus Lector, Hist. Ecdec, 

— Jfoc/.] lib. ii., p. 568. 
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successful, that all the Nestorians in Chaldea^ Persia, Assyria, and the 
neighbouring countries, deservedly venerate him only to this day as their 
parent and founder. He persuaded the Persian monarch Pheroxes, to 
expel the Christians who adhered to the opinions of the Greek fathers, and 
not only to admit Nestorians in their place, but to allow them to make 
the first cities in Persia, Seleucia and Ctesiphon, their primary seat ; which 
their patriarch or Catholic has occupied quite to our times. He also 
erected the famous school at Nisibis, from which issued those who in this 
and the following century carried the Nestorian doctrines into Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, India, Tartary, and even to China.(26) 

§ 12. Before this sect became fully formed and established, there was 
some difference of opinion in it. Some said, that the manner in which 
the two natures in Christ were combined, was wholly unknown ; and some 
denied any other connexion than that of will, operation, and dignity. (27) 
But this disagreement wholly disappeared, from the time that the Nestorian 



(26) All these transactions are well illa»- 
txated, by the before-mentioned Jos. Sim. 
Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vati- 
can., torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 77, 6lc. [The Nes- 
toriatu are not called by this name in the 
East, for they regard their doctrines as apos- 
tolic, and they never had any connexion with 
the person of NtMtorius ; but are generally 
called ChaUaic ChristioRs, because their 
principal or head church is in the ancient 
Cbaldea ; and in some part of the East In- 
dies, St. ThomoM ChristioMt because they 
suppose they received Christianity from the 
apostle Thomas. — ^They constitute a large 
Christian community, which has no con- 
nexion with others ; have their own forms 
of worship, their own bishops, and their 
own ecclesiastical councils. Their church 
extends through all Asia, and exists partly 
in the Persian, partly in the Turkish, and 
partly in the Mogul empires. The patri- 
arch resides in a monastery not far from 
Mosul, and has a great many bishops under 
him. The enmity of the Persians, and af- 
terwards of the Mohammedans and Sara- 
cens sgainst the Romans, contributed much 
to further the spread of this sect ; for they 
received all refugees from the Roman em- 

?ire, and extended full protection to such 
Jhristians as were not tolerated in the Ro- 
man provinces, and whom of course they 
could not suspect of any understanding with 
the Romans Tbas bishop of Edessa, was 
one of the greatest defenders of Nestariiu 
among the Orientals ; and on that account, 
his epistle to Marin the Persian bishop of 
Ardaschir, was rejected by some councils. 
But the chief persons among them were 
Barsumas and his assistant Maanes. After 
the death of Barsumas, the archbishop of 
Seleucia, Babacus, became the head of^ the 
party ; and from this time onward, the pa- 
triarchs {eatholiei oijaceheh) resided at Se- 



leucioj until, under the califs, Bagdat and 
Mosul were selected for that nurpose. T^ 

* Bdbacus held a council in toe year 499, in 
which not only the whole Persian church 
professed itself to belong to the Nestorian 
community, but regulations were also made 
that all bishops anapriests must be married, 
and second marriages of the clergy were not 

•merely permitted but declared to be neces- 
sary. (See Asseman^ Biblioth. Orient., tooL 
iii., pt. ii., p. 177.) The Nestorians differ 
from other Christians in the following par- 
ticulars : that they will not call Mary the 
mother of God ; and wholly reject the ex- 
pressions, God vtas crucified and died ; that 
they admit no natural ar^personal, but only 
a firienMv union of the Word that vms God 
(for so they speak) with the man Jesus; 
that they teach, there are in Christ two na- 
tures aiid two substances, each of which has 
its own personality: that they reject the 
council of Ephesus ; execrate CyrU, as be- 
ing a wickea wretch ; and venerate Nestth- 
rius and Theodoras of Mopsuestia, as beine 
saints : that they worship no images ; and 
perform their worship, which is very simple, 
m the Syriac language. Toffether with Mip- 
tism, which they generally administer on the 
40th day after the birth, and the Lories swp^ 
per, in which they use leavened bread, they 
make the consecration of priests to be a sac- 
rament. They also practise anointing with 
oil, as a ceremony ot worship, and Ukewise 
in slight diseases, and even in commencing 
journeys, as a sort of consecration. See 
BaumgartenU Geschichte der Religionspar- 
theyen, p. 686.— iScAZ.] 

(27) Leontius Byzanlinus, adv. Nestoria- 
nos et Eutychianos ; in Hen. CanisU Lec- 
tiones Antiquar., tom. i., 537, and Jo. Bos- 
nage, Prolegom. ad Canisium, tonu i., cap. 
ii., p. 19, &c. 
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oommanity became ddy consolidated. For it was decreed by synods aa. 
aembled at S^aoia^ that there were in the Saviour of mankind two per^ 
wom or ^rmgSpB&^f namely a iwine that of tiie Wordy and a hunuin that of 
Jetus ; yet that bo& persons constituted but one Aspectj or as they (fol. 
lowing JVJMtonW) expressed h, one Barsopa, that is, npdaftmov : that this 
union of t^ 8on of God widi the Son of man, took place at the moment 
of coDoeptioa, and would never end : but that it was not a union of natures 
or persons^ b«it only of will and affection ; Christ therefore, must be care- 
Ailly dJstiDfuished from God, who (in the language of Nestarius) dwelt in 
Christ as in his temple ; and that Mary should never be called the mother 
ef ixody bill only the nudherof Christ. They reverence Nestarius as a 
holy man, and wordiy of everlasting remembrance ; but tiiey maintain that 
his doctrine was muck more ancient Uian he, being derived from the ear- 
liest a|^ of the church ; and therefore they wish not to be called Nesto^ 
rians. And it appears in fiict, that Btxrsumas and his associates did not 
inculcate on their followers precisely the doctrines taught by Nestorms ; 
but they in some measure polished his imperfect systena, enlarged it, and 
connected with it other doctrines which Nestorms never embraiced. 

4 13% While avoiding the lault of Nestoriusj many ran into Ae opposite 
extreme. Ilie most noted of these was EutycheSy abbot of a certain con- 
vent of monks at Constantinople ; from whom originated another sect, di- 
rectly opposite to that of Nestorms^ but equally troublesome and mischiev- 
ous to the inteiosts of Christian!^, and which like Uiat spread with great 
rapidity thrvugliout the Bast, and acquired such strength in its progress 
that it gave immense trouble bo^ to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, 
and became a great and powerful community. In the year 446, Eutyches^ 
now far advanced in years, in order more ef^tually to put down Nesto^ 
rms to whom he was a violent foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ in the phraseology of the Egyptians, maintaining that 
mere was on^f one nature m Christy namely, that of the Word toho hecame 
mcamaie.(28) Hence he was supposed to deny the hmaniJbf of Jesus 

<fi8) Thit Cyril had ao ei u re ti ed himself, Schrouttk hat treated the aubject well in hia 

and had appealed to the aulAority of Atha- Kiichengeachichte, toI xviii., p. 433-636, 

msm$ to juatifr the phraaeoloey, is beyond Lips., ms, 8vo. See also MuenMcktr, Bog- 

eontfovent. But whether AtkanoMviu ac- mengesch., vol. iv., p. 70-122 ; Giudert 

tsaliy naed Mdi language, is doubtful ; for Text-book, by CunMngham, vol. i., p. 237, 

Bttoy think Ifae book in which it occurs waa dbc., 315, dbc. The points in controversy 

not a production of Aihtmaspu, See Mich, between Eutyehet and his friends on the 

U Qitteft, Diss. ii. in Damaseennni, p. 31, one part, and their antagonists on the other, 

dbe., and Ckriti. Aug. Sahgj de Entyehi- during the first period of the conteat or till 



» ante fentychem, p. 112, dec. That the council of Chalcedon in 461, according 

the Syrians need the aame phraseology, be- to Dr. Walck, (]oc. cit., vol. yi., p. 61 1- 

fore Eutyches* times, and without offence, 619), were in amount, as follows. Both 

is shown by Jet. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. held alike, (1) the perfect correctness of the 

Orient. Vatican., torn, i., p. 219. — ^We are Nicene Creed. And of course, (2) both 

yet in want of a solid and accurate history held the doctrine of a trinity of persons in 

of the Eutychian troubles ; which howev- the Godhead ; (3) that God the Wofd was 

er, Christ. Aug. Satig left in manuscript, made flesh ; (4) that ChriMt was truly God 

[This has not yet been published ; but Dr, and truly man united ; and (6) that, after 

Ch, W. Fr. WofeA has giTen a very elabo- the union of the two natures he was tnu 

nte and full history of Hie Eutychian and perton. But Euiyches mainUined, (6) that 

Monophysite sects, filling the whole 6di, 7th, the two natures of Christ after the union, 

and 8th volumes of his Historie der Ket* did not remain tu>o distinct natures, but con- 

Mrayen, Lips., 1773, 76-76, 8to, and M. stituted one nature ; and therefore, (7) that 
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Christ ; and was accused by Etuelnus of Doryieum^ before a council called 
by FlavianuSf perlu^ in tius very yeax^ at Constantinople. And as Eiu 
tsckes refused to give^up his opinions at the bidding of this council, he was 
cast out of the clmrch and deprived of his office ; and he not acquiescing 
in. this decree, appealed to a general council of the whole church.(20) 

^ 14. The emperor Theadosiua therefore, in the year 449, convoked at 
Ephesus such a council as Eutyehes had requested, and placed at the head 
of it i>UM%riM bishop of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and restless as 
Cyrily and as hostile to the bishop of Constantinople^ In this council the 
business was conducted with the same kind of fairness and justness, as by 
Cjpril in the council of Ephesus against Nestarius, For Dioscorua^ in 
whose church nearly the same thh^ were taught as Eutyches hdui ad- 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled the whole of the proceedings^ 
that the doctrine of one nature wcarruOe was triumphant, and Eutyches^ was 
acquitted of all error. On the contrary, Flavianus was severely scourged, 
and banished to Epipa, a city of Lyctia, where he soon aAer died.(30) 
The Greeks call this Ephesine council, (ruvodov Xrjgpucrjy^ an Assemhly of 
SahberSf to signify that everything was carried in it by fraud and violence. 
Yet this name would be equally applicable to many councils of this and 
the subsequent times. 

§ 15. But the scene changed soon after* FJavianus and his adherents 
engaged Leo the Great, the Koman pontiff, on their side,—- a course which 
was commonly taken in that age, by those who were foiled by their ene. 



it was cozrect to say, Christ was coxMtitii- 
ted of 01 from, two naturea ; but not that he 
existed in two natures. For (8) the anion 
of the two natures was such that, althouflii 
neither of them vras lost or was essentially 
changed, yet together they constituted cm« 
nature ; of which coix^und nature, and not 
of either of the original natures alone, must 
thenceforth be pr^cated each- and ereiy 
property of both natures. He accordingly 
denied, (9) that it is correct to say of Chnst, 
that as to his human nature he was d/M^aiof 
{of ths eame fuUwe) with us.. It is to ba 
remembered, that Euiychss was solicitous 
chiefly to confute Nestmiutt (who kept the 
two natures ahnost entirely distinct, and 
seemed to deny: any other union than that 
of purpose and ^o^aperotion, and who in par^ 
ticular disliked all phrases whicb predicated^ 
the acts and sufieniigs of the A»iiiaiinatuie,> 
of the itmntf nature) ; and to enable him to 
overturn thisenor, JBu^^Amso blended the 
two natures, that tb^ could not afterwards 
be distinguished.— 2V.] 

(30) [This was an occaaienal cooneil, as* 
sembled for other purposes, before^ whicb 
Eusebius appewed and accused Eut^ches, 
The councu peBeraptorily required hmi to 
give up his opinioDs.; and on his refusal, 
proceeded at once to ezconununicate him. 
See the Acts of this council, in HarimtCS' 
Coll, tom. ii., p. 70, dec. See also Waleh, 
Hist, der Eets., toLtl, p. 106-166.— 7r.] 



(30) See Jo. Harduin, Concilia» tom. 1., 
p. 83, dec. Liherattu, Breriarhmi, c. xii., 
p. 76. Leo Magnusj Epist. zciii., p. 635. 
ifieephorus, Hist. Eccles., lib. m„ c. 47, 
p.6a0)d(c [Wa/cA«Hi8toriederKjrchen< 
Tersammlungen, p. 301, d&c, and Histone 
der Ketzereyen, vol. vi., p. 175-364. Btn^ 
er''s JAves of the Popes^ (t^o), vol. ii., p. 43* 
48, ed. Lond;, 1760, 4to. The aaed ein. 
peror Theodosius II. was managed by the 
Eoj^chians ; and thereibro he caUed such a 
council as would accomplish their wishes. 
In the council, Eutyehes offered a confession 
of faith) which did not touch the point in 
debate; and this w«b accepted,. without aU 
lowing his accusers to be heard. % ac« 
clamation the doctrine of ttoo najtwes in the 
incarnate Word was condemned. Diosco* 
rus then proposed to condemn floviomur 
and Euse&us. Here <»ppositton was made : 
and Dioscorus called on the imperial com* 
missioneis, who threw opan the do<vs of the 
church ; a band of soldiers and an aimed 
mob rushed in. The- tenified bishops ne 
longer resisted. Evot member (in all 149) 
signed the decrees. Awaywrwas deposed 
aiSLbeniahed. Eusebius of Dorylenm» The^ 
odorei of Cyprus, Dom$ms of Antioch, and- 
several otheis^ were also deposed. The de* 
cisions of this council were ratified by the^ 
emperor, and ordered to be everywhere en* 
forced.— TV.] 
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mies, — and also represented to the emperor, that an afiair of such magni- 
tude demanded a general council to settle it. Theodosius however, could 
not be persuaded to grant the request of Leo, and call such a council. 
But on his death, Marcian his successor, summoned a new council at Chal. 
cedon in the year 451, which is called itie fourth general counciL In this 
very numerous assembly, the legates of Leo the Great, (who had already 
publicly condemned the doctrine of EutycheSj in his famous Epistle to Flo* 
vianus), were exceedingly active and influential. Diosc&rus th#efore was 
condemned, deposed, and banished to Paphlasonia, the Acts of the Ephe- 
sine council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo was received as a rule of 
faith, Eutyches, who had already been divested of his clerical dignity and 
exiled by the emperor, was condemned though absent, and, not to mention 
the other decrees of the council, all Christians were required to believe, 
what most to this day do believe, that m Jesus Christ there is but one per^ 
«m, yet two distinct natures no way confounded or mixed.(81) 

§ 16. This remedy, which was intended to heal the wounds of the 
church, was worse than the disease. For a great part of the Oriental 
and Egyptian doctors, though holding various sentiments in other re- 
spects, agreed in a vigorous opposition to this council of Chalcedon, and 
to the Epistle of Leo the Great which the council had adopted, and con- 
tended earnestly for one nature in Chnst, Hence arose most deplorable 
discords, and a violence of parties almost exceeding credibility. In Egypt, 
the excited populace, after the death of the emperor Marcian, [ A.D. 457], 
murdered Proterius the successor of Dioscorus; and appointed in his 
place Timotheus Aelurus, a defender of the doctrine of one incarnate na- 
ture. And although Aelurus was expelled from his office by the em- 
peror Leo, yet under the [second succeeding] emperor Basihscus, he re- 
covered it. After his death, [A.D. 476], the friends of the council <^ 
Chalcedon elected Timotheus sumamed Salophadolus ; and the advocates 
for one nature, chose Peter Moggus, But in the year 462, Salophadolus 
being dead, Moggus, by order of the emperor Zeno and by the influence 



(31) [See the entire Acts of this council 
in aL the Collections of Councils; e. g., 
BinniiLa and Hcard»un, torn, ii., p. 1, £e. 
See also EvagrnUt Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 
S, 4. Cavt^ nistoria Litteraria, toI i., p. 
482-487. WalcK Hiatorie der Kirchenver- 
sammlungen, p. 307-314, and Historie der 
Ketzereven, vol. vi., p. 293-489. Bower, 
Lives or the Popes, {Leo I.), vol. ii., p. 56- 
100, ed. Lond., 1760, 4to. Muenscher, 
Bogmengescb., vol. iv., p. 96, Ac. Giete- 
ler't Text-book, by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 
240. — The exposition of faidk in the 6th ac- 
tion of this council, was designed to guard 
against both Eutychian and Nestoiian enors. 
^er recognising the Nicene and Cojutan' 
tinopolitan cree£, with Leo's Letter to Fla^ 
▼ianus, Ac, they aay : " Following there- 
fore these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, 
that one and the same Son, our Lord Jesua 
Ckrist, is to be acknowledged as bein^ per- 
fect in his ffodhead, and i:«rfect in his hu- 
manity ; tnuy God, and truly man, with a 



rational soul and a body ; of like essence 
((]p>^(rtof ) with the Father, as to his God- 
head ; and of like essence (dj^o^fftof) with 
us, as to his manhood ; in all things like us, 
sin excepted ; begotten (/ew^ezc) of the 
Father from all eternity, as to his Godhead ; 
and of Mary, the mother of God (^cor^ics) 
in these last days, for us and for our salva- 
tion, as to his manhood ; recognised as one 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten ; in two na- 
tures, unconfounded, unchansed, undivided, 
inseparable {havyxyrQc, iirptnToc, Miatpf' 
Tuc,&X^PVi^)\ the distinction of natures not 
at all done away by the union; but rather, the 
peculiarity {Idi&nfc) of each nature preserv- 
ed, and combining {owrpexwnf^) into one 
substance (fiirScatriv) ; not separated or di- 
vided into two perrons {irpSffinra) ; but one 
Son, Only-beflotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jenu Christ : as the pr<^heU before 
[taught] concerning him ; so he, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, hath taught us, and the creed 
of the fathers hath transmitted to us."— TV] 
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ot Acachu bishco of Constantinople, obtained full possession of the see of 
Alexandria; bui John TalatOy whom the Chalcedonians had elected, was 
removed.(32) 

§ 17. In SyriOj the abbot Barsumas, (a different person from Barsu^ 
mas of Nisibis who estabUshed the Nestorian sect), having been con- 
demned by the council of Chalcedon, went about propagating the doctrine 
of EsUfches : and by means of his disciple Samuel^ he spread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians, about the year 460. Yet the Syri. 
ans are commonly represented as afterward giving up this harsher form of 
the Eutychian doctrine, imder the guidance of Xenaias or Phihxetws, the 
bishop of Mabug [or HierapoHsjf and the famous Peter [the Ftdler], Gna» 
pheus in Greek and Fullo in Latin. For these men denied, what EtUyches 
is said to have taught, that the human nature of ChrUt was absorbed in the 
divine ; and simply inculcated, that Christ possessed one nature, which yet 
was a twofold or compound. Still, as this doctrine was equally incon. 
sistent wiUi the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the ^lievers in it 
most steadfastly rejected that council.(d3) 

§ 18. Peter, who was sumamed the FuUer because while a monk he 
pursued the trade of a fuller, got possession of the see of Antioch ; and 
although he was often ejected and condemned on account of his opposi- 
tion to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 482 he obtained a full 
establishment in it, by authority of the emperor Zeno, through the influ- 
ence of Acacius bishop of Constantinople. (34) This man, who was 
formed to promote discord and controversy, occasioned new contests, and 
was thought to aim at establishing a new sect called the Theopaschites ; 
because he recommended to the eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the words O Holy Crod, O Holy AU 
mighty, O Holy Eternal, the clause who wast crucified for us. He un- 
doubtedly made this addition with sectarian views, intending to establish 
men more firmly in his beloved doctrine, that of but one nature in Christ. 
But his adversaries, especially Felix of Rome, and others, perverted his 
meaning ; and maintained that he intended to tecu^h, that aM the three per* 
sons in the Grodhead were crucified ; and therefore such as approved this 
form of the hymn were called Theopaschites, The consequence of this 
dispute was, that the western Chrbtians rejected this form of the hymn, 
which they understood to refer to the whole Trinity, but the Oriental 
Christians continued to use it constantly, even down to modem times, 
without offence, because they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to but 
one person in the Trinity. (35) 

(32) See Liberaius, BreTiariam, cap. 16, Ketzereyen, yoI. t!., p. 796, ^., 825-882. 
17, 18. Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., — -IV.] 

c. 8, lib. iii., c. 3. Mkh. U Quien^ Oriens (34) Hen. Valesius, Diss, de Petro Fal- 

Chiistianus, torn, ii., p. 410, dec. lone et de Sytiodis adversus eum colleetis , 

(33) Jos. Sim, Asseman, Biblioth. Orient annexed to his Scriptores Histor. Eccles., 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 1-10, and his Diss, de torn, iii., p. 173, dec. 

MonophysitUt pre&Led tp this tome, p. ii., (35) See Hen. Noris, de uno ex Trinitate 

dec. [According to Dr. Walcht the parties came passo liber, in his 0pp., torn, iii., Diss, 

were continually coining nearer together in i., c. 8, p. 782. Jos. Sim. Asseman, Bibli- 

doctrine, so that the ikeotogical dispute was oth. Orient. Vatican., torn. i.. p. 518, dec., 

sinking fast into a mere logomachy. Bat torn, ii., p. 36, 180, dec, [Wakh^ Historie 

seyerd questions of fact, or acts of the par- der Ketzereyen, toI. vii., p. 237, dec, 329, 

ties, became the subjects of lasting dispute dec, 389, dec, and Suicer, Thesaurus £e- 

and contention. See WakKs Historie der cles., torn, ii., p. 1310, dec.*— TV.** 
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§ 19. To settle these manifold diseensiona, which exceedmglj dis- 
quieted hoth the church and the stater the emperor Zeno in the year 482, 
hy advice of Acacius the hishop of Constantinople, offered to the coa^ 
tending parties that/enii«2[& of eancard which is commonly called his He* 
naOcotu This formula repeated and c<Hifirmed all that hckd been decreed 
m the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, against 
the Arian% Nestorians, and Eutychians ; but it made no mention oif the 
council of Chalcedon.(36) For Zeno had been led by Acadus.^ to be* 
Ihsve that the opposition of the disafl^ted was, not to the doctrine oi tiie 
council of Chaloedon, but to the council itself This formula of ccxicord 
was subscribed by the leaders of the Mtmophyeite party, Peter Moggus 
Ushop of Alexandria, and Peter FuUo bishop of Antioch. It was like- 
wise appioYodby iteadui of Constantinople, and by all the more moderate 
of both parties* But the violent, on both sides, resisted it ; and complained 
that this Henatican, did ii^tice to the council of Chalcedon,(d7) Henoe 
turose new controversies^ as troublesome as those which preceded* 

§ 20. A considerable part of the Monopl^fMiesoT Eu^chtanecoDaidered, 
Peter Moggus as having committed a great crime, by acceding to the He* 
wOicon ; and therefore &ey united in a new party, which was called diat 
of the AcephaUy because they were deprived of their head or leader.(38) 
Afterwards this sect became divided into three parties, the AnthrepomoT' 



(36) Evagrius, Hist. Ecclte., lib. iii., c. 
14. LiberaiU9t BreTiuiam Histor., e. 18, 
[in both of which the Henoiieaii is- given. 
Dr. Mo9ktM» desciiption of this famonB 
decree is very imperfect. In it the empe- 
ror explicitly recognises the creed of the Ni- 
cene snd Constantinopolitan councils, ss the 
only established snd sUowed creed of the 
church ; snd dedares every person an siien 
fsom the true church, who would introduce 
SBV other. This creed, he says, was re- 
ceived by that council of Ephesus which 
condemned- NettoriuM; whom, with EtUy- 
sAea, the empenr praoounces to be heretica. 
He slio acknowledges the 13 chaptevs of 
Cyril of Alezandns, to be sound and ortho- 
dox; and declares JIfary to be the mo^W o/ 
Godj and Jesus Christ to possess two na^ 
tmrewf in one of which he was 6ft94aiot of 
hkt tubikmu with the Father, and in the 
other 6uo4aio( with us. Thus he fully rec- 
ognieea the doctrines of the council of Ckal- 
OMSK, witheat aUnding st sll to that body ; 
and affirming that these doctrmes were em- 
hmced by afi membeis of the tnia ehmch, 
he calls upon sU Christians to unite on this 
aole basis, and <* anathematises every peiw 
son who has thought or thinks otherwise, 
either now or at any other time, whether at 
Ckttludmt or in anv other mod whatever ; 
bm rnoie especial^ the aforesaid persons, 
Nt$Utnu» sna Eu^^heSf snd such as eof 
fance their sentiments :" snd coneludes with 
renewed exhortations to a union on this ba- 
SBiL-^This fonnula of union was hqypily cal- 
culated to unite the znoie considerate of both 



parties. It required indeed some sacrifice 
of principle on the part of the Monophysites, 
or at least of their favourite phraaeoktgy , 
but it also required the dominant psr^ to 

S've up the advantage over their foes which 
ey had obtained by the general council of 
Chalcedon. In Egypt, die JBtnotictm was 
extensively embrsoed; but«the bishops of 
Rome were opposed to it, and were able to 
render it generally inefficient. — 7r.] 

(37) See Facundu* Hemrianensis, De- 
fensto trium Capitulorum, 1. xiL, c. 4. 

(98) Ewgrnu, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 13. 
LemUiuB Byisnt. de Seecis« tem. i^ Lee* 
tbn. Antiquar. Em. C^unsn, p. 587. Ti- 
mothnu Presbyter, in Jo&. BapL CotelBnvs, 
Monument. Ecclesiae Gnecae, tom. iiL, p. 
409. [From the time of the council of 
Chalcedon, the Eutychians gradually rece- 
ded £rom the necidiar views of Eutyckem, 
and therefore disoaided the name of JSaMy- 
chioMM, and assumed the more appropriate 
one of Jlfoiiop&3iat^es,. which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of 
Chriat were so united as to constitute but 
ont nature. The whole party therefore, 
haling long^ renounced E^OyJat as their 
lesdeiv when seme of them siso renounced 
Peter Moggua^ they were indeed Aeepkdi^ 
wiAmt§,huLL Yet all the brandies of this 
seeteontinued to bear the name of Mompk- * 
ysftet, till late in the sixth century, when 
Jeucchue Baradaeua raised them up ftom e» 
treme depression through penecution, and 
they assumed the name of jMolntet^ a i 
which they bear to this day.— 3V.] 
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pJttieSf the Barsanuphiies^ and the Esaianuts^ And these sects were sue* 
ceeded, in the next age, hy others of which the ancients make frequent nien^ 
tion.(89) Yet the inquirer into the suhject must he informed, that some 
of these Eutychian sects are altogether imaginary ; that others differed, 
not in reality, hut only in terms ; and that some were distinguished, not 
hy their sentiments, hut hy some external rites and other outward circum- 
stances. And they were sdl likewise of temporary duration ; for in the next 
century they all became extinct, through the influence especially of JacO' 
bus Baradaeus.(40) 

§ 21. The Roman pontiff FeUx III. with his friends, attacked Acacius 
the bishop of Constantinople, who had fiivoured the Henoticofif as a betrayer 
of the iruth, and excluded him from church communion. To justify this 
hostility, Felix and his successors taxed Acacius with favouring the Mo. 
nophysites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and Peter Fullo ; with contempt 
for the council of Chalcedon ; and with some other things. But in reaii^, 
as many facts demonstrate, Acacius became thus odious to the Roman pon« 
ti£&, because he denied by his actions the supremacy of the Roman see, 
and was extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction and advance the honour 
of the see of Constantinople. The Greeks defended the character and 
memory of their bishop, against the aspersions of the Romans. This con- 
test was protracted till the following century, when the pertinacity of the 
Romans triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius and Peter FuUo to 
be stricken from the sacred registers, and consigned as it were to perpeU 
ual infamy.(41) 

§ 22. The cause of this so greaj a series of evils, appears to be a very 
small thing. It is said that Evtyches believed, that the divine nature of 
Christ absorbed his human nature ; so that Christ consisted of but one ruu 
iurcy and that tho divine. Yet whether this was the feet or not, is not suf- 
ficiently clear. This sentiment, however, together with Eutyches^ was 
abandoned and rejected by the opposera of the council of Chalcedon, who 
were guided by Xenaia^ and Peter Fullo ; and therefore, they are more 
properly called Monophysites than EufycMans, For all who are des- 
ignated by this name, hold diat the divine and human natures of Christ 
were so united as to constitute but one nature^ yet without any conversion, 
confusion, or commixture : and that this doctrine may not be understood 
differently from their real meaning, they often say, there is but one nature 
in Christy yet it is twofM and compound,{A2) With Eufyches they dis- 
claim all connexion ; but they venerate DioscoruSy BarsumaSf XenaiaSf 
and Peter FuJlOy as pillars of their sect ; and reject the decrees of the 

(39) These sects lire «numerated by Ja, Histoire de TEgliae, torn, i., p. 801, 880, 
Basnage, Prolegom. ad Hen. Canini Lcc- 381, &c. Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Crit., 
tiones Antiquas, oap. iii., and Jos. Sim. At* torn, i., Article iicocittf, p. 76, Ac. Daw, 
9eman, Diss. d« Monopbysitia, p. 7, dec. 'BUmdeU de la Primaot^ dans rEsUae, p. 

(40) [For an account of Jacobus Baxor 279, &c. Acta Sanctorum, torn, iii., Feb- 
iaeus^ and his labours in resuscitating the marii, p. 502, &c. [Bower's Lives of the 
fallen sect of the Monophysites, see below. Popes, {Felix III.), vol ii., p. 198, dec., ed. 
cent, ri., part ii., chap, v., ^ 6, p. 417, dec, Lond., 1750, 4to. — 2V.] 

and WaleK, Historie der Ketzereyen, toI. (42) See the quotations from wozks of 

Tiji., p. 481-491.—- Tr.l • the Monoph]rsites, by that excellent, and at 

(41) Ben. YaUsiasy Diss, de SynodisRo- times sufficiently ingenuous writer, Jos, 
manis, in quibus damipatus est Acacius ; Sim. Asseman^ &iblioth. Orient. Vatican., 
subjoined to the third vol. of lus Scriptores torn, ii., p. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 138, 186, 
Histor. Eccles., p. 179, dec Jo. Basnage, 277, 297, dtc. 

Vol. L— AAA 
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council of ChelcedoD, together with the epistle of Leo the Great. The 
doctrine of the Monophysites, if we may judge from the language they use, 
appears to differ from the doctrine estahlished hy the council of Chalce- 
don, only in the mode of stating it, and not in reality.(43) Tet if we at. 
tend carefully to the metaphysical arguments and suhtilties hy which they 
support their vieWB,(44) perhaps we shall conclude, that their controversy 
with the Chalcedonians was not wholly a strife about words. 

6 23. Other troubles from the West, invaded the church in this century, 
and continued down through subsequent ages Pelaghu{iS) and Codes- 
<jiw,(46) the former a Briton, and the latter an Irishman, both monks living 
at Rome, and in high reputation for their virtues ^d piety, conceived that 
the doctrines of Christians concerning the innate depravity of man and the 
necessity of internal divine grace in order to the illumination and renova- 



(48) Many learned men connder this 
oontroYeny a* a mere atrife about woida. 
Amonff the MmwpkynUt themaelvea, Greg- 
ory AhdpKarajuM^ the moat learned of the 
aect, waa of this opinion. Atuman^ Bibli- 
oth. Orient. Vatican, torn, ii., p. 291. Add 
the Biblioth. ItaHque, torn, zvii., p. 886. 
M4Jbur, Veis. la CTote, Hiatoire dn Chrta- 
tianisme dos Indea, p. 23, and Hiat. du 
Christ. d'Ethiopie, p. 14, dE.c. Even Asse- 
man, (loc. cit, p. 297), though living at 
Rome, came near to avowing thia opinion. 
[See abov«, note (28), p. 864^ dec., and note 
(83), p. 357.— Tr.] 

(44) See the subtile disputation of Alml- 
phatajuM, in ilMeman, torn, ii.^ p. 288. 

(46) [Pelagiiu, the heieaiaicK was prob- 
ably a Welchman, whoae real name it ia 
aaki waa MargiM or Mirig^eML, which was 
translated ireAa/ioc, Pdagna. He waa a 
British monk, went to Rome about the vear 
4(X>, imbibed the opinions of Ori^e% and be- 
gan to publiah his heretical aentunents con- 
ceminff original ain and free grace, about A.D. 
406. In ue year 408, when the Gotha were 
laying waate Italy, he and CcdesHut retired 
to Sicily; end in 411, to Africa. Calesdus 
remained there, but Pelagnu proceeded on 
to Egypt, to viait the monks of that countiy. 
In 416 he removed to Palestine, where he 
enjoyed the protection of John, bishop of 
Jerusalem. Oroaius (being then in the cast) 
impeached him ; but he so fSir purged him- 
atff before the council of Diospolia in 417,, 
aa to be acquitted. But the neit year he' 
waa condemned by the councila of Carthage 
and Mllevi, aa well aa by the popea InnocerU 
and ZoMMU: and the emperor Htmorius 
ordered him and his adherents to be expelled 
ftom Rome. Theodotus of Antioch now 
held m council, which condemned him. Hia 
■ubiequent history is unknown. — He waa a 
mtn of distinguished gentua, learning, and 
sanctity. Yet he waa accused of dusem- 
bling as to hia real sentiments. — He wrote 



fourteen Books of Canftufaaries on Paura 
Epistles; — (perhape the very books nob- 
liahed among the works of Jerome, and aa- 
cribed to that father) ; also an Epistle to De- 
metrias, de Virginilate, A.D. 413 ; (falsely 
ascribed both to Jerome and to Augustine, 
and published as theirs) ; a Confetsion ofhtM 
faith, addreaaed to Irmoeent biahop of Rome, 
A.D. 417.— Hia last woiks are, de Fide 
TrinUaiie, libri iii.— ^Liber hXarytuv aire 
TesHmoniorum ; (Collectiona iirom Scrip- 
ture, in support of some doctrines) ; — de n- 
kei[C Arbitrio, libri iv. — de Nahtra Liber; 
and aeveral £piBtlea.-^ee Cave's Hiatoria 
Litteraria, tom. i., p. 881, dec. — TV.] 

(46) [Calestius, of honourable birth, waa 
a atudent at Rome when Pelagiut arrived 
there. Embracing the vievra of his fellow- 
islander, he accompanied him to Sicily m 
408, and to Africa in 411, where he re- 
mained some years. In 412 he waa accuaed 
before the biwop of Carlhace for heresy, 
and condemned by a council Uvere. He ap- 
Igaled to the bishop of Rome ; but went to 
Ephesus, where he became a presbyter. He 
afterwarda disseminated hia errors widely in 
Asia ahd the island*. In 416 he went to 
Conatantiaople, and t^ nert yesr to Rome, 
when he so far suisfied ZosimMS, as to ob- 
tain from him a recommendation to thebiab- 
opa of Africa to reetoi^him. But in 418 he 
was condemned by a synod at Rome, and 
waa banished from the empire by the empe- 
^ ror. He now concealed hinftelf m the East 
In 429 the emperor foibid his coming to 
Constantinople. In 480, a synod at Rome 
condemned him; and also the council of 
Ephesua in 431. From that time we hear 
no more of him. He Vrote a confeaaion of 
his faith, several Epistles, and some short 
pieces : but none of his works have reached 
us entire, except his confession of faith, and. 
perhaps some Epistles among those of J#- 
rome. See Ca»e, Hiatoria Litteraria, toai 
i., p. 884, Ac— IV.] 
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tion of the soul, tended to discourage human efforts, and were a great im- 
pediment to the progress of holiness, and of course ought to he rooted out of 
the church. They therefore taught, that what was commonly inculcated 
and helieved, respecting a corruption of human nature derived to us from 
our first parents, was not true ; that the parents of theiiuman race sinned 
only for themselves, and not for their posterity ; that men are now horn as 
pure and innocent, as Adam was when God created him ; that men there- 
fore can, hy their natural power, renovate themselves, and reach the high- 
est degree of holiness ; that external grace is indeed needful, to excite men 
to efforts ; hut that they have no need of any internal divine grace. (47) 



(47^ [According to Dr. Walch, (Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 735, dtc.)* aa 
abridged by SehUgtly the system of Pelagi- 
u» wta is foUows. (1) Men aa they now 
come into the woild, axe, in respect to their 
powers and abilities, in the same state in 
which Adam was created. (2) Adam sin- 
ned ; but his sin harmed no one but himsetf 
(3) Human nature therefore, is not changed 
by the fall ; and death is not a punishment 
for aia ; but AdAm would have died, had he 
not apostatized. For death is inseparable 
from our nature ; and the sams ia true of the 
paina of childbirth, diseases, and outward 
evils, particularly in children. (4) Much less 
is the guilt of Adam's sin imputed to his 
offspring ;, for God would be unjust, if he 
imputed to us the actions of others. (5) 
Such imputation cannot be proved by the 
fact that Chritt has redeemed infants ; for 
this redemption is to be understood of their 
heirship to the kingdom of heaven, from 
which, an heirship to another's guilt, will not 
folk)w. (6) Neither does the haptum of in- 
lants prove such an imputation; for they 
thereby obtain the kingdom of heaven, which 
Christ haa promised only to laptized persons. 
(7) When children die without baptism, they 
are not therefore damned* They are indeed 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, but 
not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe- 
lagians held to a threefold state after death : 
damnoHon^ for sinners ; the kingdom ofheav- 
en, for baptised Christians who live a holy 
life, and n>r baptized children ; and eternal 
Ufe, for unbaptized children, and for unbap- 
tized adulta who live virtuous livBs. (8) 
Much less ia human nature depraved, in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam, There is 
therefore no hereditary ain. (9) For, thouffh 
it may be granted, that Adam ia so far the 
author of sm, as he was the^r^^ that sinned, 
and by his example has seduced others ; yet 
this is not to be understood of a propagation, 
of sin by generation. (10) This supposed 
propagation of sin is the leas admissible, be- 
cauae it wooU imply a propt^aHon ofaouls, 
which ia not tine. (U) Neither can such 
a propagation be maintained, without im- 



peaching the justice of God, introducing un 
conditional necessity, and destroying our 
freedom. (13) It is true, there are in men 
sinful propensities; in particular, the jhto- 
pensity for sexual intercourse ; but these are 
not sins. (13) If sin was propagated by- 
natural generation, and every motion of the 
sinful propensities and ever^ desire therefor 
were sinful, then the marriage state would 
be sinful. (14) As man has ability to sin, 
so has he also, not only ability to discern 
what is good, but likewise power to desire 
it and to perform it. And this is the free- 
dom of the will, which is so essential to man, 
that he cannot lose it. (15) The grace^ 
which the Scriptures represent as the source 
of morally good actions in man, Petagrut 
understood to denote various things. For 
he understood the word (a) of the whole con- 
stitution of our nature, and especially of the 
endowment of free wUl : (b) of the promul- 
gation of the divine law : (c) of the forgive- 
ness of past sins, without anv influence on 
the future conduct : (d) of the example of 
Christ* s holy life, which he called the grace 
of Christ : (e) of the internal change in the 
understanding, whereby the truth is recog- 
nised ; which he called grace, and also the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit : (f) and some- 
times grace, with him, was equivalent to 
baptism and blessedness, (16) Man is as 
capable of securing salvation, by the proper 
use of his powers, as of drawin? on himself 
damnation by the misuse of uem. (17) 
And therefore God has given men a law ; and 
this law prescribes nothing impossible. (18) 
God requires from *men a perfect personal 
obedience to his law. (19) Actions origina- 
ting from ignorance or forgetfulness, are not 
siiunl. (20) So also natural propensities or 
the craving of things sinful, is not of itself 
sinful. (21 ) Therefore perfect personal obe- 
dience to the law, on the pan of men, is 
practicable, through the uncomiptness of the 
powers of nature. (22) And by grace, (con- 
sisting in external divine aids, the right use 
of which depends on men*s free will), good 
works are performed. They did not deny all 
mtemal change in men by grace ; but they 
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These doctrines and those connected with them, the above-mentioned 
monks secretly disseminated at Rome. But in the year 410, on account 
of the invasion of the Groths, they retired from Rome, and going first to 
Sicily and thence to Africa, they more openly advanced their opinions. 
From Africa, Pelaghu went to Egypt ; but CadesUus continued at Car- 
thage, and solicited a place among the presbyters of that city. But his 
novel opinions being detected, he was condemned in a council at Carthage 
A.D. 412 ; and leaving the country, he went to Asia. From this time, 
AuguslXM the famous bishop of Hippo, began to assail with his pen the 
doctrines of Pelagius and CodestLus ; and to him chiefly belongs the praise 
of suppressing this sect at its very birth. (48) 



confined it solely to the underttanding^ and 
controverted all internal change of the %DiU. 
They also limited the necessity of this grace, 
by maintaining that it was not indispensable 
to all men ; and that it only faeilitaUd the 
keeping of God's commandments. (23) 
This possibility of performing good works 
by the free use of our natural powers, they 
endeavoured to prove, by the existence of 
TirtQOus persons among the pagans: and 
Ukewise (24) from the saints mentioned in 
the Old Testament ; whom they divided into 
two classes, the^r«^ from Adam to Moses, 
who like the pagans had only natural grace ; 
the second from Moses to Christ, who had 
the grace of the law. Some of the saints 
who had the law, were all their lifetime with- 
out sin ; others sinned indeed, but being con- 
verted, they ceased to sin, and yielded a per- 
fect obedience to the law. (26) The grace 
whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, 
is a consequence of precedent sood works ; 
(26) and such obedience is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. (27) Sins originating from 
a misuse of human freedom, and continued 
by imitation and by custom, were foigiven, 
under the Old Testament, solely on account 
of good works ; and under the New Testa- 
ment, through the grace of Christ. (28) 
Their idea of the way of salvation, then, was 
this. A roan who has sinned, converts him- 
self ; that is, he leaves off sinning, and this 
by his own powers. He believes on Christ ; 
that is, he embraces his doctrines. He is 
now baptized ; and on account of tliis bap- 
tism, all his previous sins are forgiven him, 
and he is without sin. He has the instruc- 
tions and the example of Christy whereby 
he is placed in a condition to render perfect 
obedience to the divine law. This he can 
do, if he will ; and he can either withstand 
all temptations, or fall from grace. (29) 
Moreover they admitted conditional decrees ; 
the condition of which was, either foreseen 
good works, or foreseen sin. — Tr.] 

(46) The history of the Pelasians has been 
written by many persona : as by Jo. Usher, 
in his Antiquitat. eccletiae Britan. Joh. a 



Laetf a Netherlander ; Ger. Joh. Vostius ; 
Hen. Noris ; Jo. Gamiert in his Supple- 
ment to the works of Theodoret ; ,CorneL 
Jansen, in his Augustinus; and others. 
The French Jesuit, Jac. de Longueval left 
a MS. Historia Pelagiana. See his Preface 
to the 9th vol. of his History of the Galil- 
ean church, p. iv. But amone so many 
writers, no one yet has exhausted the whote 
subject, or shown himself free from undue 
partiality. [This partiality is to be attriba- 
ted to the renewal of these controversies. 
In all ages there have been some in the 
Christian church, who coincided, either whol- 
ly or partially, with Pelagius, and who op- 
posed the doctrine of AugtuHne. On the 
other hand, the scholastics adopted the great- 
est part of Augiutine's sentimenU. And 
these two parties have never been at rest. 
The affair with Gotieschalcus, and the con- 
tests between the Thomisis and the Seotists^ 
kept up these disquietudes ; and in the times 
of the reformation, the conunotions were in- 
creased, when Luiher and Erasmus came 
upon the arena, and the council of Trent 
made a considerable part of the Pelagian 
system to be articles of faith. From that 
period onward, the Proteatants have main- 
tained, that the Catholic church holds, not 
what Augustine tausht, but whst Pelagius, or 
at least the Semipelagians inculcated ; and 
the Catholic doctors endeavour to maintain 
the contraiy. The Dominicans and the Jes- 
uits, and also the Jansenists snd Jesuits, have 
moved controversies within their own church 
respecting Pelaeianism and the opinions of 
Augustine ; and among the Protestants, the 
charge of Pela^anism has been brought 
against the Armmians, and likewise against 
various individual doctors. No wonder 
therefore, if aU these learned writers of the 
Pelagian history are often betrayed into 
errors by the prejudices of their party. — 
Schl. Dr. Watch's account is full and can- 
did, Historie der Ketz^eyen, vol. iv., p. 619 
-^48, and for the Semipelagians^ vol. v., p. 
8-228. Mimscher's statement of Hie opm- 
tons of the different paxtiet is hicid and 
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^ 24. PtJagius was more fortunate in the East. For under the patron, 
age of John bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the doctrines of PeJagius 
as according with the opinions of Origeuy to which John was attached, 
Pelagius freely professed his sentiments, and gathered disciples. And aL 
though he was impeached in the year 415, by Orasius a Spanish presbyter, 
whom Augustine had sent into Palestine, yet a convention of bishops at 
Jerusalem dismissed him without censure ; and a little after, in a council 
held at piospolis in Palestine, he was entirely acquitted of crime and er« 
ror.(49) The controversy being removed to Rome, ZasimuSf (who was 
made pontiff in the year 417), misled partly by the ambiguous and appa. 
rently sound confession of faith which Codestiu» then residing at Rome 
offered, and partly by the flattering and insidious letters and protestations 
of PelagiuSf pronounced sentence in favour of these monks, and decided 
that wrong had been done to men of correct sentiments by their adversa- 
ries:^50) But the Africans, led by AugustinCy continued perseveringly to 
assail them with councils, books, and lettersl Zo^tmtM therefore being 
better informed, changed his opinion, and severely condemned those whom 
he had before extolled. Afterwards, that Ephesine council which hurled 
its thunders against Nestorius^ also condemned them ; and now the Gauls, 
the Britons, and the Palestinians, by their councils, and the emperors by 
their laws and penalties, crushed the sect in its commencement.(51) 

§ 25. These unhappy contests produced, as is often the case, other dis- 
sensions equally hurtful. As Augustine did not at first state with suffi. 
cient uniformity and clearness, his opinions respecting the divine grace 
necessary to salvation, and the decrees of God in regard to the future 
:^ondition of individual men, he gave occasion to certain monks of Adru- 
metum and to some persons in daul, to believe that God has predestinated 

well vouched ; Dogmengaschickte, vol iv., but neither of them present. They sent in a 
p. 123-S62. — Tr,] k>ng list of errors, which they said Pelagius 

(49) See Gubr. Dtmd, HUtoiie du Con- '" *^ ' 

dte de DioepoUs, among the shorter works 
of this ekKjueot and learned Jesuit, published, 
Paris, 1784, 3 vols. 4to, in torn, i., p. 635 
-Q71. [Our whole information respecting 
these councils is derived from the opposers 
of Pelagius, Onmut, AuguMtmCj dec. The 
first was held at Jerusslem, in the month 
of July, 416. It was merely an assemblage 
of presby ten, with bishop Jokn for president 
Pdagiut and the council spoke Greek ; but 
Orosius the accuser, Latin only. This gave 
great advantage to Pdagmt. Oroaius sU- 
ted what had been done in Africa : Pelagius 
said, he had no concern with those councils. 
Orotiui was called upon to make his charges 
specific against Pelagius* He then stated, 
that he had heard Pelagius afiirm, that a 
tnan may become sirdess if he will ; and that 
iiisan easy thing to obey the law of God per- 
fectly. Pelagius explained, that he meant it 
ohouki be unaerstood, with the aids of dioifu 
grace. The council were satisfied with this 
explsnation. The second council, which sat 
at Diospolis or Lydda, in December, 416, 
was composed of 14 bishops. The accusers 
were two<Gallic biahopa, neros and Laxarus^ 



and his followers had taught. Pelagius re- 
plied, that these were, not his opinions, that 
ne anadiematized them, and that he believed 
what the Catholic church had always heki. 
With this the council were satisfied. But 
the sentence of the Africans still remained 
in force ; and therefore Pelagius and Codes- 
tius both sought the interference of the bish- 
op of Rome. — Tr.} 

(50) See Jo. Prick, Zosimus in Clemento 
zi. redivimus, Ulm, 1719, 4io, [and Bower, 
Lives of the Popes, (Zosimus), vol. i., p. 384, 
&c., ed. Lond., 1749, 4to.— Tr.] 

(61) See Ger. Jo. Vossius, Historia Pe- 
lagiana, 1. i., c. 66, p. 130. There are also 
some learned remarks on this controversy 
in the Bibliotheque Italique, tom. v., p. 74, 
dec. The writers on both sides are enu- 
merated by Jo. Pr. Buddeus, Isagoge ad 
Theol, tom. ii., p. 1071. W. Wall has 
likewise given a neat and learned, thou^ 
imperfect history of the Pelagian contest, m 
his History of Infant Baptism, toI. i., ch. 
13, [p. 192-382, ed. Lond., 1706], which 
his learned translator [into Latin, J. L, 
Schlosser"} has enriched with excellent re- 
marks. 
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Ae iffickedj nai anfy to sufer etemai pumthmentf hd ako to commU m mid 
mcut Ihe gtdU vhieh will merit thai pwUihment ; and of coarse to beiierci^ 
that bath ihe good and the sinful actions of men wtre^from aU etermijff iL 
dfi^ predetermined andJuBcd hp an inevitable necessity* Tliese persons 
were called Predestituurians. Yet this doctrine did not spread hi ; fi>r 
Augustine more clearly explained his views, and the councils of Aries and 
Lyons publicly rejected it.(52) There are however very learned meD» 
who deny that such a sect of PredesHnarians ever had existence ; and 
who nuuntain, that the followers of Augustine inculcated his doctrines 
truly and correctly, and were slanderously reproached by the Semipela*- 
gians with these so great errors.(58) 

(5S) Soe Jo. Sirmondj Hittoiia Praedef- 
tinatiana, torn. iv. of his 0pp. , p. 371 , 6ui. 
J«. BanuLgey Histoire de rl^Kse, torn, it., 
li¥. xii., cap. ii., p. 698. Dum. PUawmSf 
Bognat. Tbeol., torn. tI., p. lOGT, 174, &c 
[Accordinff to W. MHaucher^ (Dogmenges- 
chicbte, ▼ol. IT., p. 164, 6lc.^ S15, dec.), all 
the fathers, before AuputiiUy held to a eonr' 
ditional eUetion, that is, an election founded 
on the foreseen sood works of men. So 
Bon/ the Great, Grttgory Nyssen, Ckrytot- 
torn, Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrot^y Jerome, 
They likewise held, that ChrUt died for aU 
men ; and were strangers to the idea of an 
atonement made only for the eltet. So 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Atkeanamuy B^ail the 
Great, Gregitry Nyssen, Ckrytoitomf Am- 
brM€, and Jerome, They also held that the 
saints may, and do, fall from grace and per- 
ish. So CyrU of Jerusalem, AtkanaeitUt 
•nd Hilary. Even AugueHnt himself, in 
the earlier part of his ministry, held election 
to he conditional. £|pt as eariy as the year 
897, he discovered that such an election was 
inconsistent with man's entire dependance 
oa grace for abilitv to perform good works ; 
A doctrine which he held most firmly. He 
therefore advanced the new theoir, that 
Ood*s electing some to ererlasting life de- 
pended upon his mere good pleasure, in view 
of reasons known only to himself; that God 
from eternity predestmated some to renent- 
•nee, faith, oood wMks, and ultimately to 
salvation ; while others he left to go on in 
•in, and perish everlastingly ; that Use num- 
ber of the elect is fixed unalterably and for 
•ver ; that this election of some to salvation 
through grace, while others are left without 
grace, and perish in their sins, is no injus- 
tice on the part of God ; because aU men 
daeerve to be left in their sins. He denied, 
that God really wilU the salvation of all 
Bien ; and he justified preaching the Gos- 
pel to all, on the ground that tre know not 
who are elected and who are not.— When 
this theory was advanced l^ Auguetine, it 
■wt with opposition ; and it was not, by those 
who embraced it, always stated as guarded- 



ly as it was by its author. Hence, these op- 
posed to it, drew the fri^ful picture of h 
which has been called rreiaatnutriamiam. 
This system, as sUted bv Dr. MuMoeker^ 
(ibid., p. 267), embraced tike foUowiog posi- 
tions ; namely, that the wicked are predee- 
tinated, not only to punishment, but also ta 
commit sin ; that baptism does not remove 
all sin ; that the godliness of the righteoos 
doos not profit them ; nor will the wicked 
be damned on account of their sins; that 
in general, God will not judge men accoid- 
ing to their deeds ; that it is useless to ad- 
dress exhortations either to saints or sin- 
ners. Dr. Mvnscker subjoins: All these 
were tonae^punete drawn mm the doctrine 
of unconditional decrees taught by Avfpa^ 
tine ; but they were consequences which he 
expressly rejected. — TV.] 

(58) See CfUb. Mtmgmn, Fabola piae- 
destinatiana confutata ; which he subjoined 
to a CoUeetian of various authors who wrote 
in the nmth centuiy eeoceming piedestina- 
tion and grace, vol. ii., p. 447, &c., Paris, 
1660, 4to. [MsMguin was a French states- 
man, who with much theokwical and histor- 
ical learning maintained with the Janaenists 
against the Jesnils, that there never weie 
an^ PftdesHnmitmM.'^ScM.] FrdL Spum^ 
Amn, Intiodoct. ad Historiam Ecelea. in his 
0pp., torn, i., p. 998. Ja. Beunrnge^ Adnot. 
ad Preeperi Chronieon, and naefct. ad 
FauMhim Regiensem, in Hen. Ccnmi Lec- 
tion. Antiquar., torn, i., n. 815, 348. Hie 
author of the Life of Jo. Laamai, m his 
Woiks, tom. iv., pt. ii., p. 343, namely 
Crranet. informs ns, that SirmaiU encour- 
aged LoMnai to undertake a refiiUtion of 
Maugum; but that Launei^ having exam- 
ined the subject, fell in with the opiniona ef 
Mauguin. [Fuher Sirwumd was a champi- 
on among the Jesuits, who were charged oy 
the Jansenists with departmg from the opin- 
ions of Augustine ; and he hoped to confute 
this charge, if he could only demonstrate in- 
controvertibly that there raally was a sect 
of PredeMtinarians existing in the times of 
Augustine. Sirmtmdimd poUiahodan an- 
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6 M. Qa the other hand, John CasnamUf (a monk who came to Mar- 
seilles in France from the East, and establii^ed a monastery there), and 
certain others, about the year 480, endeavoured to modify in some measure 
the system of AugU8tme*{bi) Many persons falling in with their views. 



cient book, at Puis, 1643, bauing the title : 
Pkiedeetinatas, nrt Pimedettinatoruio beer- 
eaia, et libri S. Aogustino temere adscripti 
refutatio. The work consists of three Books. 
The first contains a list of heresies, of which 
that of Che Predestinaiiaiw ia the ninetieth. 
The ucond Book bears the superscription : 
Liber seoandoa, aab nomine Augostini oen- 
fictna, nonageaimaia haereain condnena, 
quae asaerit, Dei piaedeatinatione peeeata 
committi. The thtrd Book containa a refu- 
tation of the pretended tract of Angnattoe. 
This work ia certainly ancient, ara moat 
DTobably to be aaciibed to the ^roonger Am^ 
Ma. Bot the credibility of ita atatementa 
ia much impaired, by the fact that ita authar 
waa a Seniipelagian, and wrote more aa a 
polemic than aa a hiatorian.— &A/.]-*Thi8 
petty diapute, whether there waa in ancient 
ttmea a aect of Predesttnariana, when tbor- 
«ogfaly examined, will petfaapa turn oat to be 
a conteat about terma. [To the queatioo, 
whether there existed in the fifth and aixth 
oentnriea a aect of Predeatiatariana, aome 
of the learned have answered, yes ; and oth- 
en, no. Those who anawer in the latter 
manner, belieTe the aect of Predeatinariana 
waa a fiction of the Semipelagiana, who aaed 
thia artifice in order to bring odium on An^ 
gtutms and hia followera. Thia opinion 
waa embraced by the Jansenists, the Re- 
ibrmed, and among the Lutherana by Dr. 
Ssmler in hia History of religious doctrines, 
prefixed to the 8d ▼ol. of Baumgwten^s Po- 
lemic Tbeotogy. Those who answer the 
qUeation affirmative]]r» are diviaiUe into two 
elaaaea. They admit directly, that there 
were Predeatinariana who were condemned 
by the orthodox church ; yet they deny that 
Attgusii$ie taught, what they admit to have 
been the erfora of thia aect. Of thia opinion 
were tha Jeauita and the early Lutheran di- 
Tinea. Othera, while they admit all this, 
add that the opposera of the aect were 
priDcipally Semipelagiana, who aimed to 
oring contempt on the Augustinian doctrine. 
They hold that only a few individual per- 
aons (as a few monlto of Adrumetora and 
Luddus) fell into theae errors ; and theie- 
fore they never constituted a diatinct aect 
or heretical community. This opinion haa 
been defended by Noris and Grasesan 
among the Catholics, by the two Basnages 
among the Reformed, and in the Lutheran 
church by Pfitf* Buddeus, the elder Waleh, 
and by Ar, Bsrnhold ia a disputation at Alt^ 



dor^ 1737 ; and it is admitted by the young- 
er Walek, in hia Historic der Ketzereyen, 
vol. v., 280, dee. Among those who regard 
the whole question, respecting the existence 
of a Predeatinarian aect, aa a contest about 
worda, beaidea Dr. Mosheim^ may be reck- 
oned Weismann, in his MemOrabil. Hist. 
£coL, torn, i, p. 410, dec And in feet, 
there ia aomethin^ like a contest about 
worda, in the dispute whether there waa 
really a Predeatinarian sect For very much 
depends on the definition of the word sect 
or heresy. If the term ia used to denote a 
society of persona who have a particular 
mode of worship, than a Predeatinarian 
aect never had existence. But if the term 
denote a aet of reli^ous opinions, embraced 
and defended by individual persons here and 
there, but who never separated from the 
general church, then it may be asid there 
waa a aect of Predeatinariana. When we 
view the controversy in all ita extent, wo 
can by no meana regard it as a controversy 
about worda. See W^leh, Hist, der Ket- 
ser., vol. v., p. ZlS-^iSa.^SchL} 

(54) [The views of Mn Cassiiums aio 
exhibited in hia CoUatio xiii. Patrum, 0pp., 
p. 491, d^., and are well abridged by JJIr. 
Muenscker (Dogmengeach., vol. iv., p. 246, 
dtc.) aa followa. Aa John Cassianus ia the 
oi\)y writer of thoae timea who haa exhibit- 
ed a connected view of the doctiinea of the 
ao called Maaailiana, from his works alono 
can the deviationa of theae teachera from the 
opinions of Augustine be derived. Hia pri- 
mary object waa, to exhibit the true worth 
and the necessity of divine grace, but with- 
out overthrowing the freedom of the human 
will Man« said he, needs at all timea di- 
vine aid ; and he oan do nothing to aecure 
his salvation, without it. But he muat not be 
inactive on hia part. All men have indeed 
original ain, and are subject to death ; but a 
knowledge of God, and then: free wiU, they 
have not loat. It can neither be maintained 
that the commencement of what is good in 
us always originatea from God, nor that it 
alwaya originatea from ouraelvea. Some- 
timea it ia of God, who firat excites good 
thoughts and purpoaes in ua. But some- 
times it is the man, who takes the first step, 
and whom God then meeta with his aaaiat- 
ance. In either case, it ia God "who, when 
he sees the spark of goodness glimmering in 
the soul, or haa himself lighted it up by hia 
own working, oheriahea and auataina thia 
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a sect arose which its adversaries have called that of the SemipehgiaHs^ 
The sentiments of the Semipelagians are represented differently by those 
that oppose them. The greater part however, represent them as holdings 
that men do not need intemal preventing grace ; but that every roan can, 
by his natural powers, commence the renovation of his sotd ; and can 
have and exercise faith in Christy and a purpose of living a holy life : yet 
that no man can persevere in the begun course, unless he is constantly 
supported by divine assistance and grace. The disciples of S. Augustine 
in Gaul, contended warmly with this class of men ; but they could not 
vanquish them.(55) For as their doctrines coincided with the modes of 



tpark. Grod's unchangeable will is, that all 
men may he saved ; and when any one is 
lost, it is contiazy to his designs. At all 
times therefore the grace of God is co-oper- 
ating with oar will, and strengthens and de- 
fends it ; yet so, that he sometimes waits 
for or requires from us some efforts to choose 
what is good, that he may not seem to con- 
fer his gifts on the indolent and inactive. 
The grace of God however is always un- 
merited, as it hestows on the weak and 
worthless efforts of men such valuable fa- 
vours and such unfading glory. The ways 
in which God brings men to possess good- 
ness, are manifold and incomprehensible; 
\foX he always treats each individual, accord- 
ing to his character and desert. Yet this 
is not to be understood, as if grace was im- 
parted to each one according to his merits. 
On the contrary, the grace of God far trans- 
cends all human desert, and sometimes 
transcends the unbelief of men, (i. e., brings 
the unbelieving to have faith). — From these 
propositions, (which are arranged differently 
from what they are by the author, but are 
expressed in almost his own words), it ap- 
pears, that Castian rejected unconditional 
election, the inability of man to do good, ir- 
resistible grace, and the Auffustiman idea 
of the saints' perseverance. Dr. Mutnacher 
adds, that the principal point in which the 
Massilians departed from the adherents to 
Augustine, lay in this, that man has, in his 
freedom of will, some power to do good ; by 
exerting which he does not indeed nufil tm 
grace of God, yet he makes himself JU to 
receive it ; and that God, in view of these 
human efforts, has determined to bestow his 
grace and eternal bliss.— The widtnee by 
which the Massilians supported their opin- 
ions, was various. Their 'chief argument 
was this, that in the scriptures faith and vir- 
tue are sometimes required of men, and 
sometimes represented as the gift of God ; 
and these different passages cannot be recon- 
ciled, unless it be allowed that faith and vir- 
tue come principally from God, and yet that 
free will has some part in them. This doc- 
trine moreover, they said, coincided with the 



standing belief of the chuich ; while the op- 
posite £>ctrine was new, and also objection- 
able, because it annihilated human freedom, 
introduced an unavoidable necessity in hu- 
man actions, and by holding up the idea that 
a man's own efforts were of no avail, ea- 
couraged men to remain inactive. — TV.] 

(65) Jot BoMiuige, Histoire de rEglise. 
tome ii., liv. xii., cap. i. Histoire litteraira 
de la France, tome ii., Pref, p. ix, dec 
VosstUMf Historia Pelagiana, lib. vi., p. 538^ 
dec. JrenaeuM Veronentity i. e., Sopsa 
Maffei, de Haeresi Semipelagiana, in the 
Opuscula scientifica of Angela Calogaraj 
torn, xxix., p. 899, dtc. [As soon as Aw- 
gugtine was infonned by ProBper and HtU 
4uy, of the 'existence of these oppoeers of 
his system at Marseilles, he wrote his two 
pieces designed to confute them, de Prae- 
destinatiooe Sanctorum Liber, and de D^ 
no perseverantiae Liber, both addressed to 
Prosper and HUary. Soon afterwards, A.D. 
430, Augustine died ; and Prosper and Hil- 
ary carried on the controversy. In 431, 
they visited Rome, and obtained the patron- 
age of Calestine the pontiff: but not suc- 
ceeding by means of councils and popes, 
Prosper applied himself to writing against 
the errorists. His strictures on CassitM^s 
ISth Collation is a valuable peribnnance. 
The Libri ii. de vocatione Gentium , (i. e., 
on the universality of the call to embrace 
the Gospel salvation), seems not to be his : 
for it does not come up fully to his views, 
as expressed in his reply to Cession, 
Though it concedes more to the Semipela- 
gians than Augustine and Prosper did, stiU 
it was on the same aide. The majority in 
France, as well as nesrlv all the G^ks, 
were in sentiment with the Semipelagians. 
About the year 472, one Lucidus a presby- 
ter, having avowed pure Augustinianism, 
Faustus the bishop of Reiz in Gaul, wrote 
him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
before the council of Aries, A.D. 475. The 
council disapproved the sentiments of Lita- 
dus, who retracted; and they encouraged 
Ftustus to write his ii. Books de libero Ai*> 
bitro, in opposition to Augustine's view*. 
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Jiinklng of the majority of people, and particularly of the monks, and were 
approved by the most respectable authors, especially among the Greeks, 
and as Augustine himself and his friends did not venture utterly to reject 
and condemn them, as pernicious and impious, no efforts could prevent 
them from spreading far and wide, 

§ 27. From this time therefore, began those knotty controversies con. 
ceming the nature and the mode of that divine agency or grace which 
men need in order to salvation, which have unlmppiiy divided Chris, 
tians in every subsequent age, and which are still protracted, to the grief 
of all pious and §pod men. Many in all ages have followed the system 
of Augustine^ who ascribed everything to the grace of Grod, and nothing 
to human sufficiency ; yet they differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a stiU greater number have agreed with C<m. 
nan; whose system, though differently explained, has spread from the 
schools of the Gallic monks over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 

A few moDlhfl after, a sjraod at Lyons alio de- 
cided in favour of Semipelagian aentimenta. 
Bot early in the following century, Casmri' 
tu of Arlea, came out a^ealoua Auguatinian ; 
and with ihe aid of some Scythian monks and 
some others, he caused that doctrine to spread 
and to gain the ascendency. The synods of 
Orange and Valence, A.D. 629, declared in 
favour of it. The opposers of Anflustiniaa- 
iam were in that age denominated Pelagi- 
OMM ; from their leaning towards the senti- 
ments of Pelagius ; also Mattiliasu, from 
the residence of their principal writers at 
(Ma$9iUa) MarseiUes, It waa the school- 
men of after ages who denominated them 
SemipelagianM. — According to Dr. Walch, 
they admitted original ain; but probably 
confined its efiects to our lii^bility to tempo- 
ral death. They aupposed all the posterity 
of Adam have ability to discern what is right, 
and freedom of will to choose it : yet that 
none can be saved, but by grace, through 
Christy or by means of his blood and a Chris- 
tian baptism ; that Chrut died for all men ; 
that God wills the salvation of all; and there- 
fore proffera his fnce to all ; so that all men 
may be saved, if they will. The way of 
salvation, they aupposed, is, to believe, to 
practise virtue, and to persevere in it to the 
end. Faith is, believing that Ood has de- 
termined to save all that obey the Gospel. 
This faith originates altogether from our free 
wilL From the same source, and from the 
use of our natural powers, originate the be- 
ginnings of a right temper, the deairin^, 
seeking, and knocking. Yet neither thia 
faith, nor theae beginnings of a right temper,- 
are good vwrk» ; that is, the^ have no prop- 
er ^cacy to merit Uie assistance of Qod, 
or that grace which is necessary to the per- 
formance of good worics ; and yet they maj 
induce God to impart his grace. Thus it is 
God who ffives the grace, by which faith is 
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atreogthened and good works performed; 
yet its due influence must be allowed to free 
will, and not everything be ascribed to grace. 
The connezion and co-operation of both are 
very necesaanr ; for grace only helpt or aa* 
aists. True faith may be lost ; its retention 
depends solely on man's free will ; and it is 
not true, that divine grace imparta to man a 
special gift of nerseverence in goodness. 
Uod haa a twofold decree, rewaectrng man's 
salvation ; Jktt, his general aesire that all 
may be saved ; and tecondfy, his design ac- 
tually to save those who shall persevere in 
holiness to the end. AuguittiWa doctrine 
of predestination is very objectionable ; it 
wholly subverts man's freedom, makes Grod 
the author of sin, and renders it vain to ex- 
hort sinners to repent or saints to persevere 
in religion. Election to salvation is condi- 
tional, depending on the foreseen conduct 
of men in zegara to obedience to the divine 
commanda. To the puzzling question of 
their opposers, what becomea of so many 
baptized children who die before they are 
competent to exert their free will, and of so 
many adulta who never were favoured with 
a knowledge of the Gospel ; they replied, 
Jintf that baptized children dyins in infancy, 
are saved on the ground that uod foresaw 
thev would persevere in religion if their lives 
had been prolonged ; and tecondly, that so 
many chilaren as die without baptiam, are 
deprived of that ordinance, and so many 
adulta aa are deprived of a knowledge of 
the Gospel, (both being doomed to duona- 
tion), suiSer these privations, because God 
foresaw that the former would not live vir- 
tuously, and that the latter would not em- 
brace the Gospel, if they had an opportunity. 
See Dr. Walch's ample account of this re- 
ligious party, in his Historic der Ketzereyen, 
vol. v., p. 3-318.— TV.] 
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iind tbe other Orientals held the same riews^ before Cauian ; nor have they 
departed from them to this day« The opinions of Pelagim appeared to 
most persons too bold and loose^ and therefore were never apemj avow, 
ed by lai^e numbers. Yet in evenr age some may be found, who ascribed 
to man, as it is said Pelagius did, Ml power by bis own strength to keep 
the whole law of God. 
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CHAPTER L 

TBB P&OSPBECHJS EVENTS OF THE CHUECE. 

f 1. PrognM of Ghiisticiii^ In the East,— f S. and in the West.-*^ 3. Jews coQTefted 
in aerexal rtecee.-^ 4. The Miracles of this Oentuiy, 

§ 1. It 18 evident from the historical reoords of the Greek empiro, that 
several barbarous tribes, particularly some residing near the Black Sea^ 
Were converted to Christianity by the efforts of the Greek emperors and 
the bishops of Constantinople* Among these were th6 Ahasgij a barba* 
reus nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine and as fiur as Mount Cau. 
casus, who embraced Christianity under the emperor Justinian.(l) The 
H^ruK, who dwelt along the other side of the Ister [or Danube], became 
Christians under the same reign :(2) also the Alanif the jLoa, and the 
Zanif and some other tribes, whme residence is not definitely known at the 
present day.(d) But there is abundant evidence, that nothing was re- 
quired of these nations except externally to profess Christy cease from o& 
fering victims to their gods, and learn certain forms to be repeated : thp 
imbuing their minds with true religion and piety, was not even thought of. * 
It is certain, that after th^r conversion they retained their rude and sav* 
age manner^, and were fiimous for rapines, murders, and every species of 
iniqvdty. In most provinces of the Greek empire, and even in the city of 
Constantinople, many idolaters were still lurking in concealment. A 
great multitude of these were baptized, during the reign of Juttkifhj John 
bishop of Asia.(4) 

} 2. In the West, Remgius bishop of Rheims, who has been called 
the Apostk of ^ Gaidst laboured with ^reat zeal to convert idolaters to 
Christ ; and not without success, especially after Chma the king of the 
Franks had embraced Christianity .(5) In Britain, Eihelbert king of Eent» 

(1) ProeophUf de BeHo Oothico, lib. ir., nbi sap. Neaftder^ Kiiehengeech., toI. ii, 
c. 8. Le Quien, Orlens Christianos, torn, i., pert i., jp. S47.— '7V.J 



p. 1861, &c. [Their adoration (lihe that of (!t) Ptoeophu, de Bello Goth., 1. ii., c. ll. 

the ancient Germans) had been previously (3) [See Bva^grhiSt Hist. SSccles., L iv., 

given to forests and lof^ trees. The em- e. 80, 88, 83. All these eonversions took 

peror Jiutinian sent priests among them, place near the commencement of the reign 

and erected a church tor them dedicated to oSJiutiman, about A.D. 530.--7r.] " 

the Virgin Mary ; and he rendered the peo- (4) Jo§. Sim. Asseman, Bibhoth. Orient 

pie more inclined to become Christians, by Vatican., torn, ii., p. 86. 

prohibiting their king from carrying on a (A) Hist«ire litteraire de la France, torn* 

•hamefol traffic in ennachs. See Frocophu, in., p. 166, dtc. 
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the most distinguished of the seven Anglo-Saxon kings among whom the 
island was then divided, married near the close of this century a Christian 
wife named Bertha, the daughter of Cherehert king of Paris ; and she, 
partly hy her own influence, and partly hy that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her husband fiivourably towards 
Christianity. The king being thus prepared for it, Gregory the Great, at 
the suggestion undoubtedly of the queen, sent forty Benedictine monks, 
with one Augustine at the head of them, into Britain, in the year 596, to 
complete the work which the queen had begun. This Augustine, with 
the queen's assistance, converted the king and the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of Kent to Christian worship, and laid the foundation of the mod. 
em British church.(6) Among the Picts and Scats, Cohmbas an Irish 



(6) BedjCL^ Histor. Eccles. gentis Anglor., 
Ub. i., c. 23, p. 55, &c., ed. Chiflet. Sapm 
Thcyrasy Hist. d^Angleterre, torn, i., p. 222, 
&c. Acta Sanctor., torn, iii., Febraar., p. 
470, where is an account of Ethelbert^ kins 
of Kent [The marriage of Bertha, is said 
to have been consummated A.D. 579. It 
had been stipulat^ed, that she should enjoy 
her own religion and worship. She therefore 
had her private chaplain, and a small charch. 
Gregory the Great, before he was made pope, 
was so captivated witn the beauty of some 
English vouth offered for sale at Rome as 
slaves, that he wished to go himself as a 
missionary to England ; but the Roman peo- 
ple restrained him. He was created pontiff 
m 590 ; and in 596 he persuaded Avgtutine, 
abbot of St. Andrew's at Rome, to undertake 
the conversion of the English nation. An^ 
gustine, with a small retinue of monks, set 
forward ; but he scarcely reached France, 
before the courage of the whole party failed, 
and Augustine returned to obtain leave to 
abandon the enterprise. Gregory however 
would not ffive it up ; he exhorted Augustine 
to proceed, assigned him more assistants, 
gave him letters of introduction to bishops 
and princes on the way, and dismissed him. 
Augustine now proceeded through France, 
crossed the channel, and landed with his 40 
monks on the isle of Thanet in Kent . There 
king Ethelbert met him, learned his object, 
cave him access to the countrv, promised 
Dim protection and sustenance, but refused 
to embrace the new religion till after further 
examination. Augustine and retinue then 
marched to Canterbury the capitol, with a 
waving banner and a silver crucifix, chant- 
ing : Lord, toe beseech thee, in thy great 
mercy, to remove thy fury and thy wrath 
from this city, and from thine house, for toe 
have sinned : hallelujak. For a considera- 
te time, Augustine and his monks worship- 
ped in the queen's chapel ; and fasted, and 
prayed, and chanted hynms almost constant- 
ly. The next year, A.D. 597, the king had 
us mind made up, was baptized, and allowed, 



but did not compel, any of his subjects to 
follow his example. In a short time howev- 
er, all Kent was nominally Christian. Hav- 
ing been so successful, Augustine this year 
went to Graul, and was onuined archbishop 
of Canterbury and primate of all England ; 
and returned with a fresh accession of monks. 
In the year 598, he sent two monks, Laureni' 
tius and Peter, to Rome to inform Gregory 
of the prosperous state of the mission. Greg- 
ory exulted in its success, and sent bsck the 
messengers, with additional labourers, the 
pall for the new archbishop, nameroas pres- 
ents for the cathedral, including holy relics, 
letters to the king and queen, dec. tie con- 
firmed Augustine^s jurisdiction over all Eng- 
land, exhorted him to proceed with his work, 
advised him not to demolish the pagan tem- 
ples, but to convert them into churches, po- 
rifyinff them with holy water ; for the pagans 
would love to worship in the places long hdd 
sacred; yet the idols must be destroyed. 
He also advised, that the people be allowed 
on festal days to assemble around the chorcli- 
es, erect booths, and there feast tbemselvesy 
much as durine their pagan state, yet without 
sscrificing to weir idols. Gregory likewise 
answered several questions of Augustine, 
advising him and his associates to continae 
to live m monasteries, to use such a liturgy 
as should seem best suited to the country ; 
and instructing him how thieves should be 
treated, how many bishops must concur in 
the ordmation of a bishop, how he most de- 
mean himself among the Gallic bishops, and 
what was to be thought of some ceremonial 
impurities. In 608, Augustine built his ca- 
thedral at Canterbury ; and he erected a mon- 
astery in which to train men for the ministry. 
In the year 604, he attempted to bring under 
his jurisdiction and to a conformity with lus 
churches, all the clergy and churches of the 
ancient Britons whom the Saxons had con- 
quered and driven chiefly into Wales. A 
council was held for the purpose. But as 
Augustine was auite bigoted and somewhat 
overbearing, nothing was eflfected. In the 
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monk, began the work of administering Christian bapti6m.(7) In Ger- 
many, the Bohemians^ the Tkuringians^ and Bavarians are said to have 
received Christianity ; (8) which to many, however, appears extremely 
doubtful. Of these sacred enterprises among the heathen, no one will 
form a high opinion, after learning from the writers of this and the foU 
lowing ages that these nations still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and that they so worshipped ChriH as to reject his instructions, 
by their lives, their deeds, and their allowed practices.(O) 

§ 8. That a great many Jews in various places, made a profession of 
Christianity, is certain. In the East, Justhdan persuaded those resident 
at Borium a city of Libya, to acknowledge C?iruL{lQ) In the West, 
many Jews yielded to the zeal and efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, 
and to those of Grtgory the Great and Amtiu [bishop of Clermont]. But 
it should be added, that far more were induced to make profession of 
Christianity, by the rewards offered by the princes and by the fear of 
punishment, than by the force of arguments. In Graul during the reign 
of CJdIderiCy the Jews were coinpelled to receive baptism : and the same 
thing was done in Spain.(Il) but Gregory the Great wished this prac- 
tice to be discontinued.(12) 



mean time, the conrenion of other Saxons 
beyond the kingdom of Kent, proceeded anc* 
ceasfnlly ; and several bishops wore ordained, 
particularly a bishop for London, and another 
for Rochester. St. PauPs church in London 
was now founded; and the next year the 
West nunuutery {Westminster) adjoining 
London. In-the year 607, Augustine died, 
and was succeeded in the see of Canterbury 
by LoMrentius. See Beda, Hist. Eccl. Brit.» 
lib. i., c. 23, dec, and lib. ii., c. 2, 3. Ma- 
hUlon, Annal. Benedict., torn, i., ann. 696- 
607. . The legendary history of Augustine, 
both in a lareer and a smaller form, by Gos* 
edin a monk of the 11th century, may be 
found in MabUlon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben- 
edict, torn, i, p. 485-643.— Tr.] 

(7) Beda, Histor. Eccles., lib. iu., c. 4, 
p. 134. — [Some rays of light had penetrated 
the southernmost countiea of Scotland at an 
earlier period. Ninia or Niniany was bish- 
op of Whit-hem on the borders of Scotland, 
in the year 400 ; and his successors some- 
timee extended their labours aa ftr north as 
Glasffow. Indeed Kentigem is said to have 
•ctuidly removed his chair from Whit-hern 
to Glasgow, before the airiTal of Cohn^aSf 
and to have invited this Irish missionary to 
viait him there. It was in the year 563 
that Cdumhast with twelve other monks, 
removed from the north of Ireland to Jono, 
HH, J, or I-calm-kUly an islet on the outer 
shore of Mull, one of the larger of the Hel>> 
rides or Western isles. The Scottish king 
of Argyle, Bruie or Bride, favoured his en- 
tarpriae ; and Aidan, a successor of Brude, 
Mid him the hig^iest reverence. Columbas 
Lad the sole jurisdiction of his little island. 



which became covered with cloisters and 
churches, and was the residence of a nu- 
meroys and learned body of monks. For 
several centuries Jona was the centre of the 
Scottish church, and the place where most 
of her clergy were educated. There also 
the Scottish kings, for many generations, 
were intezred. Golumbas died in the year 
597. His memorable acts were recorded by 
Cummeneus AUmst (abbot of Jona from 657 
to 669), and may be seen in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. benedict., torn, i., p. 342, 
dtc., and his life at large, in iii. Booka, was 
written by AdamnoMus, who presided at 
lona from 679 to 704. See Usher, Britan- 
icar. Ecclesiar. Antiq., cap. xv., p. 687- 
709.— TV.] 

(8) Henry Camsius, Lectiones Antiquae, 
torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 208. Aventinus, Annal. 
Boiorum ; and others. 

(9) As to the Franks, the Benedictine 
monks express themselves ingenuously; 
Histoire litteraire de la France, tome in., 
Introd., p. 8, 11, 13. As to the An^lo- 
Saxons, see whst Gregory the Great hmi- 
self allowed of, Epistolar. lib. xi., ep. 76, 
0pp., torn, ii., p. 1176, ed. Benedictine. 
Among other things, he permitted the |)eo- 
pie on festival days, to o£fer to the sainta 
such victims as they had before offered to 
their goda. Das, WUkms, Concilia Mag- 
nae Britan., tom. i., p^ 18, dec 

(10) Procopius, de Aedificiis Justiniani, 
lib. vi., cap. 2. 

(11) Gregory of Tours, Historia Fraiw 
corum, Ub. vi., c. 17. Jo. Launoi, de ve« 
teii more bapiizandi Judaeoe et infideles, 
cap. i., in his 0pp., torn, ii., pt. ii, p. 70()y 
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§ 4. If credit were to be given to the writers of this age, Aese eon- 
▼ersiona of barbarous nations to Christianity must be ascribed principally 
to tlie prodigies and miracles that were wrought. But an inspection A ^ 
converted nations themselves, will forbid our believing so ; for had tbeae 
nations seen so many wonder^l deeds with their own eyes, diey wodd 
have had a stronger feith inChristianity» and would have more reljgiofQsly 
obeyed its precepts. With the major part, the example and influence <k 
their kings presented the chief argument for changing their religion. 
Nor were more solid reasons much needed ; for the ftfst preachers of 
Christianity among them, required of them nothing very difficult or cross- 
ing to their inclinations ; they were only to worship the images of Ckrisi 
and of holy men, instead of those of their gods, and for the most part 
with the same ceremonies ; and to commit to memory certain Qhristian 
formulas. Some preachers moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 
it lawful and right to delude the senses of the ignorant people, and to 
palm on them natural events for Divine interpositions^ 



CHAPTER n. 

ADVSBSB BVXNTS AND OCCITRRENCSS. 

{ 1. Pagtiu still remainiiig among th^ Chiistiant.^ S. Writen opposed to Cfaristiaiihj. 
•— ^ 3. Persaeations and Vexationt. 

tl. ALTflOiTOR the imperial laws ordained, that no public office should 
eld by any one who would not abjure paganism, yet there were many 
learned and respectable men, who in the midst of the Christians followed 
the old religion. The illustrious compiler of the civil kw, Tnbomanus,(l) 

704. [ AU these Jewish conTersions were a such comrerts seldooi penerered^ and theie- 

rictory, which did the Christians little hon- fore eqiosed themselvee to a besTier pun* 

our. Aviht$, for instance, the bishop of isbnent in the other world than if they had 

Clermont, baptised 600 Jews. But the ci^ noTer been baptised, charity to thtm wfio- 



camstances were these ; a Jew, having toU red that they shoaid not be compeiled to le- 

untarily received baptism, was proceeding ceire bmtism.— TV.} 

home in the cvstomaiy white robe, when, (1) [TrUimianuM was a natiTe of Side in 

meeting with other Jews, one of them pound Pamphvlia, flooiished abont A.D.- 630, and 

some fetid oil on his white robe. The peo- died lAont A.D. 646. Riehly foinishsd 

Sle soon kindled into a rage, and pulled with Gfeek and Roman Uteratore, he applisd 

own the synagDgae ; and Uie bishop sent himself eepeciatty to the atodf of law. He 

word to the Jews, that they must all aubmit was advanced to varioos oivil offices, snd 

to be baptised, or mnst qnit the place. In was in favour with Jutttman^ on accooat ef 

this dilemma, 600 preferred receiving bap- his eminent talents and his oboaqniowmsss. 

tism ; and the rest removed to KfaiMiUes. The C^dis Jastinianns wae the joint woik 

See Gngan of Toots, Hist Francor.| 1. v., of Trthamiamu and ethen' ; bat llie caatf^ 

c. 11.— £fcAi.] latioo of the FmMdttts and hutitutf was 

(12) See his Epistles, lib. i., ep. 47, in committed to hhn as ehie^ with othan to 

his 0pp., tom. ii., p. 641, ed. Benedict, [or assist him. TriftemoiiKt waa avaricioae aad 

the estnct ftom it in BsrontHt, Annal. ad irreligioQa. He has been accused of admism 

ann. 691, tom. viiL, p. 96, 27, ed. Antw., and pagsnism. The troth pfObahly wae, tfart 

1600. Gregory commends the mtentions he tad no fixed religkras piindplM. See/, 

of the Gallic bishops, but thinks, that as H, Htrmaw^ Histoxia Juris Romam et Jqs> 
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is thougbt by some, to have been arerse &om the Chriatian relifpon. Of 
Proc&piuiy(2) the celebrated aod intelligent historian, the same su^icion 
is entertainea by not a few* And it is still more certain that Agaihias{Z) 
of Smyrna^ an advocate at the bar> and also a historian, was an idolater. 
Indeed, as is commonly the case every wl^re, the rigour of the laws fell 
only on those who had neither birth, nor wealth, nor the &vour of the 
great to protect them* 

§ 2. It is still more strange, that the Platonists who were universally 
known to be hostile to Christianity, ^ould have been allowed publicly to 
instil their principles which were totally inconsistent with our religion, 
mto the minds of the youth both in Greece and in Egypt. This claM of 
men affected indeed a high degree of modesty, and for the most part, so 
qualified their language as to make the pagan idolatry appear not very re. 
mote from Christianity. This is evident from the examples of Ckalcidiits(4) 
and Alemnder of Lyoopolis.(5) Yet there were some among them who 
did not hesitate openly to attack the Christian religion. DanuudtUt in 
his life of his master Isidore^ and elsewhere, casts many reproaches on 
the Christians.(6) StrnplidiUy in his Bxpositions of Aristotle, not obscurely 



tinianiy lib. it., c. i., } 27, ^., and Gihbon, 
Decline and Fall, eh. iliv., toI. iv., p. S60, 
dec., ed. N. Tork, l8M.--7r.] 

(8) iProoopimo( CMarea, (different from 
Procopiut of Graza), was a rhetorician, sena- 
tor, and historian. He was secretary to the 
famoos general BeHsarnUy (torn 533 to 642, 
daring ms campaigns in Asia, Africa, and 
Italy ; and afterwai!^, being made a Roman 
senator, resided at Constantinople, and de^ 
Toted himself to writing the civil history of 
his own times ; viz., de Bello Persico, I. ii., 
de Beilo Vandalico, I. ii., and de Bello Ootb- 
ico, I. lY. His nanration is elaborate and 
exact, and the style n6t unacceptable. He 
also wrote de Edificiis Jostiniani, 1. tI., in 
which he displays the munificence and great- 
ness of that emperor: likewise Anecdote, 
wLYe Historia arcana, in which he describes 
the vices and crimes of Ju»Hnian and his 
Bmpress Tkeodora. Procopm* was aliye in 
the year 662. Some accuse him of leaning 
towards paganism. He was probably a man 
of no religion ; but externally, a conformist 
to Christianity. His works were published, 
Gr. and Lat., by C. Maltrel, Paris, 1662, 2 
vols. fol. See CaWf Historia Litteraria, 
tom. i., p. 610.— IV.] 

(3) [Agratkias, an advocate at Smyrna, 
continued the histoiy of Proeoniut, from the 
year 653 to A.D. 659, in ftve Books, written 
in an easy but florid style. He also wrote 
80 epigrams. His works were published, 
Ot. and Lat., Paris, 1660, fol. His htstoiy 
and that of Proco^im sre both m the Corfras 
Htstoriae Byzantinae Scriptoram, tom ii., 
iii. See Lardner, WoAs, vol. ix., p. 86.— 
Tr.] 

(4) Concerning the religion of ChateUhiff 
V have spoken in my notes on R, Cudwarih*4 



Systems Intellectuale Universi, tom. i., p. 
732. {Ckalddhu flouiisbed about A.D. 
380, and wrote his Lat. tnmslation of F^o*< 
Timaeus, with a Commentary, at the sug- 
gestion (as is reported) of Hosius of Cordu- 
ba. Some make him to have been archdea* 
eon of Carthage. See above, cent, iv., pt. 
i., i 18, with note (61), p. 226 ; and Cove, 
Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 199.— TV.] 

(5) The treatise of this philosopher, contra 
Matuchaeo9, in Greek, was published by 
Fran, CombeJUf Auctarium Noviss. Bibli- 
oth. Patrum, tom. ii. Concerning his reli- 
gion, /«. de BeauMoifrt has given a oritical 
dissertation, Histoire de Manich^ et Mani« 
eheisme, pt. ii., Discouie prelim., ^ 13, p. 
286, dec. [AUxander of Lycopolis in The* 
bais, Einrpt, flourished probabhr about A.D. 
350. FabriciuM supposes, (Biblioth. Gr., 
tom. v., p. 290), that he was first a pagan 
and a Manichee, and aftei^Rraids a Catholic 
Christian. Caite is of the same opinioii 
(Hist. Liu, tom. ii., de Scriptor. incectae 
ftetatis). Buuucbre (ubi supra) thinks he 
was a mere psgan. Lardner (Wmks, vol. 
iii., p. 884, vol. vui., p. 340, dtc.) thinks he 
inB a gentile, but weft ac^aiotod with the 
Manichees and other Christians ; and that he 
had some knowledge of the O. and N. Tes- 
taments, to which he occasionally refers. 
He speaks with respect of Chrut^ and the 
Christian philosophy ; and appeals to have 
been a leaned and candid man.— Tr.] 

(6) PhoHui, Btbliotheca, cod. cczliL, p. 
1027. [Dtmvueiiu was a native of Danes* 
COS, bnt studied and taught dbllosophy both 
at Athens snd Alexandria, rrom the latter 
he fled to Persia, durinff tibe persecution of 
the pagan philosophers bv the emperor Jtu- 
limafi, abo^t the year 530. Hie sobaequeiit 
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carps at t)ie Christian faith,(7) The Epicheiremata xviii. contra Chriiti- 
atibs, written hy Procht8y(6) were in everybody's hands ; and ther^ie 
received a confutation from John Philoponu8»{9) So much license would 
not have been allowed to these men> had there not been among the magis^ 
trates many who were Christians in name and outward appearance rather 
than in recdity. 

§ 8. The Christians in several places had occasion, even in this centu- 
ry , to complain of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies. During the 
greater part of it, the Anglo-^aons who had seized upon Britain, brought 
every kind of calamity and suffering upon the former inhabitants of that 
country, who were Christiaiis.(lO) The Huns having made an irruption 
into Thrace, Greece, and other provinces, during the reign of Justrnkaif 
treated the Christians with cruelty ;(11) yet they appear to have been in- 
fiuenced, not so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by hostility to the 
Greek empire. A great change in the state of Italy, took place about the 
middle of this centuiy, under Jusfinian I. For this emperor, by Norses 
his general, overturned the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in that country, 
after it had stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to his empire. But im- 
der the emperor Justtsi^ the Lombards, a very warlike German tribe under 
their king Albomy accompanied by some other German nations, broke into 
Italy from Pannonia in the year 568 ; and having possessed themselves 
of the whole country, except Rome and Ravenna, founded a new kingdom at 
Pavia. Under these new lords, who were not only barbarians but averse 
from Christianity, the Italian Christians for a time endured immense evils 
and calamities. But the first rage of the conquerors gradually subsided, 
and the Lombards became more civilized. AtUhariSf their third king, 
made a profession of Christianity in the year 587 ; but he embraced the 

history is mikiiowii. He wrote the lives of published in Greek, Venice, 1535, fol., «nd 

Indarus and others, Commentaries on Plor in Latin, Lyons, 1557, fol. — TV.] 
/o, and four books on extraordinaiy events : (9) See J. A, FabriduSf- Biblioth. Gr., 

all of which are lost. Pkotiu* calls him vol. iii., p. 623, &c., [and Bruckar, Historia 

ktc&Kpov dvaaeSrfc, fuperUUwtly irreligunu, crit. philos., torn, ii., p. 491, with Etmber^ 

(Codex clxzxi.)» and gives an epitome of ^er'« zoverlfissigen Nachhchten, torn, ui, p. 

his life of Itidore, Cod. ccxlu.— Tr.] 391.— .ScA/.] 

(7) [•Simp/tctiw, a native of Cilicia, adis- (10) Ja. Vther, Index Chronolog. Antiq. 
ciple of Damueiu9y and an eclectic philoso- Eccles. Britan., ad ann. 508, p. 1123, [and 
pher, was one of those who fled into Persia, still more to the purpose, ad ann. 611, p. 
about the year 630. He returned a few 1125, and ad ann. 697, p. 1151, <&c. At 
years after, and wrote Commentaries on the beginning of this centuiy, the Saxona 
some of the philosophical and phyaical works held oi3y Kent and Sussex, embracing about 
of Arittotle ; also a Commentary on the three counties in the southeast part m Eng< 
Encheuidion of Emcietus ; both edited, Gr. land ; all the rest of the country was inhab- 
and Lat., by H, Wolff Leyden, 1640, 4to. — ited by Christian Britons. But during this 
TV.] centuiy, Che Saxons gradually extended their 

(8) [Produs was bom at Constantinoplo conquests ; and before the century closed, 
A.D. 410, studied at Alexandria and at the Britons were shut up among the mount- 
Athens, and became head of the philosophi- ains of Wales and Cornwall, except a few 
cal school in the latter place, in the year 4604 in Cumberland on the borders of Scotland, 
He died A.D. 486. He was a man of much or were driven to take refuge beyond 



philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a^ Over all the rest of England paganism reign- 
bold and whimsical speculator, and a most * ed : the churches were demolished or con- 
voluminous writer. His eighteen Arguments verted into idolatrous temples, and the public 
r' Mt the Christians, are so many proofs worship of the true God had ceased. — TV.] 
the worid was eternal. This worii, with (11) Procppnu, de BeUo PeiaicOy lib. iL, 
the confutation of John PhUofomu^ was c. 4w 
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Arian creed. His successor however, Agihilphf was induced by his queen 
Tkeodelinday to abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catholics of the Ni- 
cene creed.(12) But Ckosroes the king of Persia, exceeded all others in 
barbarity ; for he publicly declared that he would make war, not ujmmi 
Justimany but upon the Grod of the Christians ; and he cut off an immense 
number c^ Christians by various modes of execution.(I3) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

mSTOET OP LITBKATtrHF AND SCIENCE. 

M. The State of Leaning id fhe Weft.-*^ 2. The Sciencea badlj taiu;ht.--4 8. Tba 
Study of Philosophy.—^ 4. SUte of Leaming among the Gieeka,— f 5. and in the 
East 

§ 1. Evert one knows, lAat the irruption of tlie fierce and barbarous 
nations into most of the provinces of the West, was extremely prejudicial 
to literature and to every species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
sciences would have become extinct, had they not found some feeble pro- 
tection among th^ bishops and monks. To most of those churches which 
are called caQudralSy schools were annexed, in which either the bishop 
himself or some one appointed by him, instructed the youth in the seven 
libera/ artsr as a preparation for the study of the sacred books.(l) The 
monks and nuns were nearly all required by the founders of their houses, to 
devote some portion of every day to the reading of the works of the ancient 
ikthers of the church, who were supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge. (2) It was therefore necessary that libraries should 
be formed in the monasteries, and that books should be multiplied by being 
transcribed. This labour of transcribing books was generally assigned to 
the more feeble-bodied monks, who were unable to encounter severe labour* 
To these establishments we owe the preservation of all the ancient authors 
that have come down to us, both sacred and profiine. Moreover, in most 
of the monasteries schools were opened, in which the abbot or some on& 

(12) Padua Dia4:onu», de gestia Longo- Hist. Eccles., diss, iii., 4 21, p. S05». &e. 

bardomm,!. ii., c. 2, and c. 87, p. 219, 231, — Tr.] Histoire litterairo de la F^omce^ 

ed. Lindenbrog. Muratori^ Antiq. Italiae, tome iii., Introd., $ xzzii., p. 12, &o. Harm* 

torn, i., p. 14, torn, ii, p. 297, dec., and CanringiuSt Antiqait. Academicae, p. 66^ 

Annales Italici. Giannmu^ Histoire de Na- 167, ed. Heumann. IGregmy of Tonr^ 

Dies, [lib. iv., cap. 8], torn, i., p. 802, dtc. lib. vi., c. 36.— 5cW.] 

(18) ProcopmSf de Bello Penico, 1. ii., (2) Benedict of Anian, Coneoidia Regn. 

c. 26. larom, lib. u., p. 66, 64, 75, 77, 80, 100, 

(1) Claude Fleury, Discoun snr lUis- lib. iii., p. 16-41, 6m., ed. Hug, Memard. 

toire ecclesiastiaae depnis Tan. 600, dec, Jo. MalnUon, "Pnef. ad Saecul: L, Actor. 

^ zii., dec., in his Histoire Eccles., tome Sanctor. Old. Benedict., p. zliy., dec, 
ziii., p. 66, [and among his Dissert, viii., in 

Vol. I.— C c o 
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of the monks instructed the children and youth that were devoted to 9 
monastic life.(d) 

§ 2. But, not to mention that many of the hishops and others- who had 
control over the monks, were inattentive to their duty, and that others had 
prejudices against learning and science, which they apprehended to be haz- 
ardous to piety, — a fault conunonly attributed to Gregory the Great, bishop 
of Rome, who, it is said, wished to have many of the ancient authors com. 
mitted to the flames ;(4) — ^not to mention also, that some of the bishops of 
set purpose, cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which they confounded 
with Christian simplicity ;(5) to pass over these considerations, it remains 
to be stated, that the branches of learning taught in these schools were 
confined within very narrow limits ;(6) and that the teachers were igno- 
rant and incompetent. Greek literature was almost every where neglected : 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, consumed their time on gram- 
matical subtilties and niceties ; as is manifest from the examples of Isido- 
rus and Cassiodorus. Eloquence had degenerated into rhetorical blustering, 
with motley and frigid figures, and barbarous phraseology ; as is shown by 
those who composed with most elegance, such as BoeVtitu, CassiodoruSy 
EnnodiuSf and others. The other liberal arts, as they called them, con- 
tained nothing elevated and liberal ; hut consisted of only a few precepts, 
and those very dry. 

§ 8. Philosophy was wholly excluded frtxn the schools which were under 
the direction of the clergy, for nearly all sup^sed that religious persons 
could do very well without it, or rather ought never to meddle with it. 



(3) Benedict, Concordia Reffolar., lib. ii., 
p. 332. Jok, MahUlon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Benedict, torn, i., p. 314, &c. [And yet 
it is certain, that these monkish schools kept 
aloof from the sources of real learning, I 
mean the ancient classic authors ; and that 
the best interpreters of scripture among the 
fathers, such as Origen and Theodome of 
Mopsuestia, were left to moulder in the 
dust. On the contrary, the young monks 
were occupied with reading and tianscribinf 
the most silly fables and legends, by which 
their understandings and their imaginations 
were injured past recovery. In the Rule of 
Isidore, it is expressly stated : Libros gen- 
tilium et hsereticorum legere nefat. — Sehl.'\ 

(4) Gahr, Idron, Singulsritis historiques 
et litter., tome i., p. 166, &c. [That Greg- 
cry was opposed to all secular learning, ap- 
pears incontrovertibly, from his conduct to- 
wards Deeiderius bisliop of Vienne. This 
bishop was a man of great merit, Tirtues, 
and leamiiijg. But he instructed some of 
his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and 
read with them die pagan poets. Gregory 
looked upon all this as homble wickedness ; 
and therefore hesitated about sending him 
the pan, and reproved him very sharply in 
an epistle which is still extant. {Gregory, 
Epist., lib. ix., ep. 48.) " Because (says 
the honest pope, who esteemed it no wrong 
to praise extravagantly the greatest villains 



and the cruellest ■miidcreTs), the praises of 
Christ and those of Jupiter cannot hare 
place in the same mo«ih. And consider, 
now enormous a crime h, is for % bishop to 
sing ! which would be unb^oming even in 
a religious layman. The more horrible this 
is in a priest, the more earnestly and faith- 
fully should it be inquired into. — If it should 
hereafter appear clearly, that the lepons 
which have reached me are false, and thit 
you do not study vanities and secular litera- 
ture (nee vos nugis et secularibus Uteris 
studere), I shall praise God, who has not 
permitted your heart to be defiled with the 
blasphemous praises of abominable deities.*' 
— But whether it be true, as John of Salis- 
bury states, (de Nugis Ourialium, lib. ii., c. 
26, and lib. viii., c. 19), that he caused the 
Palatine or Capitoline library to be burned ; 
or as AtUorunus of Florence tells us, (see 
Vossius de Historicis Latinis, p. 98), that 
he committed to the flames Lwy'* History ; 
must be considered uncertain, as the wit- 
nesses are so modem. Yet it would not be 
improbable, in a man of such flaming zeal 
against the pagan writers. — Sehl.^ 

(5) Jo. mdbtUon, Praef. ad Saecul. i. [Ac^ 
tor. Sanctor. ordinis] Benedicti, p. xlvi. 

(6) See Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus, 
de septem Disciplinis Liber; among his 
Works. 
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The most eminent, and indeed almost the only Latin philosopher of this 
age, was the celebrated BoeiMuSj privy counsellor to Theodoric king of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. He embraced the Platonic system ;(7) but like most 
of the younger Platonists, approved also the precepts of Aristotle^ and il. 
lustrated them by his writings. He is therefore not improperly regarded 
as the man, whose labours brought the Aristotelian philosophy into higher 
repute among the Latins than it had before been. 

§ 4. Among the Greeks, the liberal arts were cultivated in several 
places with more zeal, and some of the emperors encouraged all branches 
of learning with honours and liberal rewards ;(8) yet the number of the 
men of genius appears much smaller than in the preceding century. When 
this century commenced, the younger PlaUndsm was flourishing in full 
splendour. The schools of Alexandria and Athens were under masters of 
high reputation, Bamascius^ Isidorey(9) SimpUcixiSy EuJamiuSy HermicLs, Pris- 
ciaoj and others. But when the emperor Jtuiinian forbid by an express 
law the teaching of philosophy at Athens,(10) (which is undoubtedly to 
be understood of this species of philosophy), and also manifested peculiar 
displeasure against those who would not renounce idolatry, all these phi. 
losophers removed and took residence among the Persians, the enemies of 
the Romans. (11) They indeed returned afterwards, on the restoration of 
peace between the Persians and the Romans in tlie year 533 ;(12) but they 
were never able to recover their former credit, and they gradually ceased 
to keep up their schools. Such was the termination of this sect, which 
had been a most troublesome one to the church for many centuries. On 
the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy gradually emerged from its ob- 
scurity, and received elucidation especially from the commentaries of John 
Philoponus* And it became necessary for the Greeks to acquaint them- 
selves with it, because the Monophysites and the Nestorians endeavoured 
to confute the adherents to the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by ar- 
guments suggested by this philosophy. 

§ 6. For the Nestorians as well as the Monophysites, living in the East, 
kept their eye upon AristoUe, and, to enable their adherents to be good dis- 
putants, translated his principal works out of Greek into their vernacular 
tongues* Into the Syriac language, Sergius Rasainensis, a Monophysiie 

(7) ThU will be evident to any one who, inated him from Isidore Mercator, Hispalen* 
with Bome knowledge of the views of the aIs, and Peleusiota. — Schl,'\ 

younger Platonists, takes up his Books de (10) Johannes McUala, Historia Chronica, 

Consolatione philosophise. See also Renat. pt. ii., p. 187, ed. Oxon. Another testimony 

VaUinuSt Notes, p. 10, 60. Luc. Holsteni- to the same point, derived from I know not 

usj de Vita Porphyrii, p. 7, ed. Cantabr. ; what unpublished Chrmaecn, is adduced by 

likewise, Jo. Jos. Mascov, Historia Genua- Nieol. AUtnannus, ad Proeomi Historiam ar- 

norum, torn, ii., p, 102, 6lc, [Bruckery His- canam, cap. 26, p. 377, ed. Veoetae. [Also 

loria crit. PhikM., torn, iil., p. 624, dtc, and Agaihias, cap. 2, and Suidas, Article irpea- 

Hamher get's zuverlassige Nachrichten, vol. jdvf, torn, iii., p. 171, seem to refer to thia 

iii., p. 317, Ac.— ScW.] event, by saying : Damascius, Simplicius, 

(8) See the Codex Theodos., tom. ii., lib. Eulalius, Priscianus, Hermias, Diogenes, 
vi., p. 1 13, dec. . Herm, ConringiuSf de and Isidoms, retired to Persia, because they 
Studiis ufbis Romae et Constant inop., an- could not live according to their inclina- 
nexed to his Diss, de Antiquit. Acaderoicis. tions. — Schl.'} 

(9) [See Brueker's account of Isidore in (11) Agatkias, de Rebus Justiniani, 1. ii. 
his Historia crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341. Corpus Byzant., tom. iii., p. 49, ed. Venetae. 
Isidore was called GazaenSt from his native (12) Consult the excellent Peter Wessd- 
place, Gaza in Palestine ; and this discrim* ingiust Observat. variar., lib. i., c. 18, p. 1 17. 
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and a philosopher, translated the writings of Ari8totle.(13) In Persia, one 
Uramus a Syrian, propagated his doctrines ; and even instilled them into 
the mind of Chosroes the king, who was studious of sucsh matter8.(14) 
Another who was doubtless of the Nestorian sect, (for no other in this age 
prevailed in Persia, the Greeks being excluded), presented the same king 
with a Persian translation of Arigtotle.(lQ) Yet there were among these 
Christians, some who rejecting both Plato and ArisUAle, chose to philoeo- 
phize or speculate according as their own genius led them. Such was the 
Nestorian Cosmos, called Indicopkustes ; whose opinions were quite pecu- 
liar, and more consentaneous with those of the Orientals, than with those 
of the Greeks.(l6) Such also was the writer, from whose Exposition of 
the Octateuch PhoUus has preserved some extracts.(17) 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORT OF TBE TBACHBRS IN THE CHURCH. 

$ 1. Coutetto between the Bishops of Constantinople and Rome.->4 8. Endeavoon of 
the latter to obtain Supreme Power.— ^ 3, 4. Corrupt lives of the Cleixy. — 4 6- Tlie 
Monks.— i 6. Order ot Benedict.—^ 7. Its Propagation --^ 8. Principal Authora among 
the Greeks.— 4 9. Latin Writers. 

§ !• In the constitution of the Christian church there was no impor- 
tant change. But the two prelates who considered themselves and were 
regarded hy others as standing at the head of the whole church, the hish- 
ops of Rome and Constantmople, were incessantly contending for priority, 
and about the extent of their territories and jurisdiction. The hishop of 
Constantinople not only claimed the primacy in the eastern churches, but 
maintained that his see was in no respect iiiferior to that of Rome. But 

(13) Gwrghu Ahdpkarajust Historia whence he got the name of /fuficopfeiwte*, 
Dyxiastiar., p. 94» \72j ed. of Poeock. an India NangMtor. After many yeais 

(14) AgatkioMt de Rebus Justiniani, lib. spent in this manner, he took up residence 
ii., p. 48. That this Uramut applied the in a monasteiy in Egypt, and devoted him- 
precepts of Aristotle to the Eutychian con- self to composing books. His chief work is 
tiOTersies, appears from this, that Agathias Topographia Christian^ Me CKriMiiano- 
represents him as disputing about the passi- rum opinio de fiiumio, in xii. Books. It is 
6w<y and immisctbiUty of God, koI rd fr<v&' his great aim to prove the earth not spherical, 
i^rdv nal i^vyxvToif. [ Urarnus was in so but a vast oblong plain ; the length east and 
high esteem with king Ckotroest that he had west, being double the breadth. He argues 
him constantly at his table. He wished to be from scripture, reason, testimony, and the 



accounted a Aeptic; but he may more justly authority of the fathers. But while pressing 

be ranked among the Nestorians, than among his main point, he introduces much valuable 

the proper phi1osopher8.**ScAi.] ffeographical information, which he had col- 

(16) Agaikid*, de Rebus Justiniani, lib. lected m his voyages. He flourished, and 

ii., p. 48, ed. Venetae. probabljr wrote, about A.D. 636. The best 

(16) Bern, de Montfauamy Praef. ad Cos* edition is that of Jlfonl/auam, Gi. and Lat., 



ji, p. X., &c., in his CoUectio Nov. Patr. in Collect. Nov. Patr. 6r., tom. iL, Paris, 

Oraecorum, tom. ii. [This Coenuu was an 1706. See CMve*s Historia Litteraiia, torn. 

Egyptian monk. In early life he was a mer- i., p. 616, dcc.-^7V.] 
chant, and diove a traffic through the whole (17) PhoOiUf Biblioth. Cod., norri., p 

length of the Red Sea, and quite to India : S9, S8. 
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the pontic of Rome were exceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
that tJieir see held a rank and pre-eminence above that of Constantinople. 
In particular, the Roman pontiff Gregory the Great, did so in the year 
587 ; when John of Constantinople, sumamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own authority assembled a council of 
eastern bishops at Constantinople to decide on charges brought against 
Feter [Gregory] bishop of Antioch, and on this occasion had arrogated to 
himself the title of cBcumemcal or universal hishop,(l) For although the 
bishops of Constantinople had long used this title, which was capable of 
a harmless interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from the time and the 
occasion on which it was now used, that John was aiming at a supremacy 
over all Christian churches ; and he therefore wrote letters to the em* 
peror and to others, in which he vehemently inveighed against this title. 
but he could effect nothing : and the bishops of Constantinople continued 
to assume it, though not in the sense which Gregory supposed. (2) 

§ 2. Persevering in his opposition, the bishop of Rome excited com. 
motion everywhere, in order to bring the Christian world under his own 
control. And he was in some degree successful, especially in the West ; 
but in the Bast, scarcely any would listen to him, unless actuated by hos* 
tility to the bishop of Constantinople ; and this last was always in a con* 
dition to oppose his ambitious designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the powers of the bishop of Rome^ 
cannot better be shown than by the Example of EtmodiuSj the insane 
flatterer of Symmachus ; who, among other extravagant expressions, said, 
ike pontiff judges in the place of God, vice Dei judicare.(8) But on the other 
hand, there are numerous proofs, that the emperors as well as some whole 

(1 [Dr. Mosheim here confounds dates, to use this tide, took up the basiness m eaor- 

names, and transactions. Gregory (not Pe- nest about the year 595, and for some yean 

Ur) bishop of Antioch, beins accused of in- laboured b^ entreaties and threats, and con- 

cest and other crimes, appeiled from the tri- tinued applications to the emperors and to the 

bunal of the governor of the East to the em- other eastern patriarchs, to divest the Gon- 

peror MaMrichu : and the emperor (not the stantinopolitan patriarchs of a title which he 

patriarch John) called a council, or appoint- maintained to he profane^ Antichrislian, and 

ed a court of Commissioners at Constant!- infernal, by whomsoever assumed. See 

nople in 587, composed of patriarchs, (or Gregory the Great, Epistolar. lib. iv., ep. 

their delegates), Roman senators, and metro- 86, 38, and lib. vii., ep. 69. Bower's Lives 

poUtans, to hear and decide the case. (See of the Popes, (Pe^o^'us It.), vol. ii., p. 

£iNi^««, Hist. Eccles., I. vi., c. 7. Ewi- 459, and {Gregory) vol. ii., p. 505, 611, 

grius was himself Gregory's counsellor at 517, ed. Lond., 1750. Natalis Alexander^ 

the trial, and has ffiven us nearly all the in- Hist. Ecclca., Saecul. vi., cap. ii., ait. 12, 

formation which has reached us respectinff 13, torn, z., p. 18, 25, &c., ed. Paris, 1748. 

this council.) On this occasion, it is said, — TV.] 

John the patriarch of Constantinople, was (2) Gregory the Great, Eplstolar. lib. iv., 

honoured with the title of unhersat bishop, v., vii. All the passages in these epistles, 

— a title which had for some time been used relating to this important subject, are col- 

by the bishops of that see. The decisions lected and illustrate by Jo. Launoif Assenio 

of this council beinff sent to Pelagius IL, in privilegium S. Medardi, 0pp., torn, iii., 

(not to Crr^orytheGreat), bishop of Rome, pt. ii., p. 266, dec. See Mich, le Quieuy 

PelagiuM confirmed the acquittal of Gregory Oriens Christianus, tom. i., p. 67, &c. CAr.. 

of Antioch, but remonstrated strongly against Matth. Pfajfy Diss, de titulo Oecnmenicus ; 

the title given to John, His letters on the in the Tempo Helvetica, tom. iv., p. 99, and 

occasion are lost, but they are mentioned by the authors there mentioned, 

his successor. In the year 590, Pelagius (3) See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in 

died, and was succeeded by Gregory the the Biblioth. mag. Patr., tom. zv., p. 948, 

Great ; and he, finding that John continued ed. Paris. 
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nations, would not patiently bear this new yoke.(4) The Gothic kings ic 
Italy, would not allow the bishop of Rome to domineer excessively there ; 
nor would they allow any one to be considered as pontiff, whom they had 
not approved ; and they wished to have his election controlled by their de- 
cisions.(5) These kings also enacted laws relative to religious matters, ar- 
raigned the clergy before their tribunals, and summoned ecclesiastical 
councils.(6) And the pontiffs themselves paid homage to these sover- 
eigns, and afterwards to the emperors, in a submissive manner ; for they 
had not yet .become so lost to all shame, as to look upon temporal sov- 
ereigns as their vassals.(7) 

§ 8. The clergy were previously in possession of high privileges, and 
great wealth ; and the superstition of this century added considerably to 
both. For it was suj^osed, that sins might be expiated by munificence 
to churches and to monks ; and that the prayers of departed saints, which 
were most efficacious with Grod, might be purchased, by presents offered 
to them and by temples dedicated to their names»(8) This increase of 
wealth and privileges was accompanied with an equal increase of the 
vices usually attendant on affluence, in the clergy of all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest ;(9) as is manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate the lives and morals of the 
clergy.(lO) For what need was there of guarding the morals of these 
men with such ramparts of laws» if they exhibited some degree of love 

JusHnum^s reign), states tbst Esauu bisb- 
op of Rhodes, and Alexander bishop of IK- 
ospolis in Thrace, were for the crime of sod- 
omy deprived of their offices and castrated 
by order of the emperor, and then earned 
about as a show, with a herald proclaiming : 
" All ye bishops, beware of disgracing foot 
venerable office." So in the epistles of 
Grtgary the Great, many proofs occur of 
impure conduct among the clergy : e. g., L 
▼iii., ep. 11 ; 1. iii., ep. 26 and 9 ; 1. i., ept 
18, 42.— SdW.] 

(10) [Thus, e. g., in the council of Agde 
in Gaul, (can. 41), it was enacted, that a 
. clergyman who should get drunk, should be 
excluded the church for 30 days, or under- 
go corporeal punishment : and (can. 42) the 
clergy were forbidden to exercise the art of 
fortune-telling. HarduirCs Concilia, tom. 
ii., ^. 1002. Other laws forbid simony, con- 
cubinage, perjury, usuiy, and g&udy dress, 
in the clergy. In HarduirCt (>>ncilia, torn, 
iii., p. 529, mention is made of many nuns» 
at the head of whom were two princesses 
Chrotildis and Basint^ who broke from the 
nunnery at Poictiers, and who were a part 
of them found pregnant, and also committed 
the most shameful acts of violence. And 
in page 6S1, he mentions one Aegidius bish- 
op of Rheims, who used foiged documents 
before the council of Metz ; and for treason* 
able practices, was removed from office. 
See Fieury, Ccclesiast. History ; the Ger- 
man translation, vol. v., p. 413, 41 7, lifac 
XXXV., }5-8.--5dW,l 



(4) See, particularly respecting Spain, 
Mich. Oeddisf On the Papal supremacy, 
chiefly with relation to the ancient Spanish 
church ; published among his Miscellaneoos 
Tracts, vol. ii., p. 1, dtc. 

(6) See Joh. Ja. Maseov^ Historia Ger- 
manorum, tom. ii., note, p. 118. 

(6) Ja, Basfuige^ Histoire des Eglises Re- 
form6es, tom. i., p. 381, &c. [Thus, e. g., 
TTteodorie assembled the Italian bishops at 
Home, to settle the contested election of 
Symmachus to the papal chair. (Walch, 
riistorie der Kirchenversamml., p. 347.) 
The council of Orleans, in 511, was held by 
order of Clans, (ibid., p. 851.) Another 
at Orleans in 583, b^ order of Childebert, 
(ibid., p. 367.) And ra the year 549, (ibid., 
p. 375.) And at Clermont, by order of 
Theudehert, (ibid., p. 368.)— 5cW.] 

(7) See the collections from Gregory the 
Great, by Jo. Launoif de Reg:ia potestate in 
tnatrimon., 0pp., tom. i, pt. li., p. 691, &c., 
and Assertio in privilegium S. " ~ 



Medardi, 
Cfiannonef 
282, dec. ; 



tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 275. 
riistoire de Naples, tom. ii-«p< ' 
[and lib. iii., cap. vi., ^ 6. — TV.] 

(8) [Thus, e. g., Gregory (in cap. xv. 
Jobi, 1. xii., c. 23) says : *' Whenever, af- 
ter committing a crime we give alms, we do 
as it were compensate for our wicked ac- 
tions." So also in his Epistles (lib. ix., ep. 
88) : " The intercessions in heaven of him, 
whose body you have covered on earth, will 
protect you from all sins," 6oe. — Schi] 

£9) [TheophaTUif (on the second year of 
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for virtue and piety ? Yet the efficacy of these laws was slight ; for so 
grreat was the reverence for the clergy, that their most atrocious offences 
were visited with the gentlest chastisements ; and this imboldened them 
to perpetrate any iniquity. ^ 

9 4. What sort of men the hishops of Rome were, who wished to be 
thought the chiefs and fathers of the whole Christian church, and also the 
b{pdy of the clergy under them at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmachus and LaurentiuSf which broke out in 
the year 498, and was at length settled by the Gothic king Theodaric. 
Each maintained, that himself was the regularly-constituted pontiff; and 
each accused the other of the most abominable crimes, and not without 
an appearance of truth. Three councils assembled at Rome, were not able 
to terminate the dreadful quarrel ; in the fourth, soon a^er tl^ commence- 
ment of the century, Theodaric having taken up the business, S^tnachus was 
at length pronounced innocent. But the adverse party continued to deny 
that justice had been done ihem by this decision ; and this led Ermodius of 
Pavia to write his Apology for the council and for Symmachus»{ll) From 
this treatise, which abounds in rhetorical colouring, we may clearly learn, 
that the foundations of that exorbitant power which the pontiff afterwards 
obtained, were already laid ; but not that Symmachus had been inconsid- 
erately and unjustly accused. 

§ 5. The progress of monkery was very great, both in the East and 
in the West. In the East, whole armies of monks might have been en- 



(11) This Apology is extent in the Bibli« 
oth. Magn. Patr., torn, xy., p. 248, ^., [and 
in most of the Collections of Councils. — 
This contest may be worth describing more 
fully. — On the death of the pontiff Athana- 
9VU in the year 498, not only the clergy, but 
the people and the senate of Rome, were 
divided about a successor. Symmachut a 
deacon, and LaurerUius the archpresbyter, 
were both chosen on the same day by their 
respective partisans ; and so eager were 
both parties to carry their point, that the 
whole city was in an uproar, and many bat- 
tles and much bloodshed took place in the 
streets and in the public places. To end 
the dire contest, the leading men on both 
sides agreed to refer the contested point to 
the decision of Theodorie, the Arian king 
resident at Ravenna. He decided, that the 
one who should be found to have had most 
votes, and to have been elected at the earli- 
est hour, should be considered the legal pon- 
tifif. This secured thp election of Symma- 
chus. The king likewise ordered the bish- 

' ops to make regulations for the election of 
future popes, which should prevent the re- 
currence of similar difficulties. This was 
done in the year 499. Dut the party of Laur 
rentius were not yet quiet. In the year 500, 
they accused Symmaehas of several heinous 
crimes before the king ; and the tumults and 
civil wars of Rome were renewed, with in- 

' creased violence. Some senators 'nfomed 



the king of the state of Rome, and request- 
ed him to send a Visiter to Rome, with full 
power to settle all the difficulties. Peter, 
bishop of Altino, was appointed. He re- 
paired to Rome, and at once suspended 
Symmachus, and took the goods of the 
church into his own hands. This enraged 
the partisans of Symmachus to madness, 
and prostrated all order and subordination. 
Being apprized of the state of things, the 
king now repaired to Rome in person, and 
spent six months in tranquillizing that dis- 
tracted city. He ordered all the bishops of 
Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 
charges against Symmachus. The council 
held several meetings in that and the follow- 
ing years. SymmachuSf when sent for, set 
out to go to the council, attended by a mob ; 
a battle ensued in the streete ; several were 
killed; Symmachus himself was wounded, 
turned back, and refused to appear before 
the council. The council, after some delay, 
proceeded in his absence ; decreed that the 
witnesses being elaves, were incompetent to 
prove any thing; and therefore dismissed 
the complaint. The friends of LaurerUius 
protested against the decision. The coun- 
cil met again, and adopted as their own the 
apology tor them drawn up by Ermodius. 
See Bower'*s Lives of the ^opes, {Symma- 
chus), vol. ii., p. 248-261, ed. Lend., 1760. 
Harduin, Concilia, tom. ii., p. 961, &c., 
975. 983. 989.— Tr.] 
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rolled, without a sensible diminution of the number any where. In the 
West, this mode of life found patrons and followers ahnost without num. 
ber, in all the provinces : as may appear from the various rules, drawn 
up by different individuals, for regulating the lives of monks and nuns.(12) 
In Great Britain, one Congal is said to have persuaded an immense num- 
ber to abandon active life and spend their days in solitude, according to.a 
rule whic^ he prescribed.(13) His disciples filled Ireland, Gaul, Gfer- 
many, Switzerland, and other countries, with convents of monks. The 
most famous of them was Columhanus, who has left us a rule of his own, 
distinguished for its simplicity and brevity.(14) The whole monastic or. 
der abounded with fanatics and profligates. But in the Oriental monas* 
teries, there were more fanatics than knaves ; while in the occidental the 
knaves outn^bered the fimatics. 

§ 6. A new order of monks, which in time absorbed all the others in 
the West, was e9tabllshed at Mount Cassino in the year 529, by Beneiiei 
of Nursia, a devout and a distinguished man according to the standard of 
that age. His Bule is still extant ; and it shows that it was not his aim 
to bring all monks under his regulations, but rather to found a new 
society, more stable, of better morals, and living under milder rales 
tiian the other monks, the members of which should lead a retired and 
holy life, employed in prayers, reading, manual labour, and the instruc- 
tion of youth.(15) But his followers depaiited widely from the pnnci- 



(12) Most of these Rules are extant, in 
Xtf. HoUttifCt Codex Regularum, pt. ii., 
published at Rome, 1661, in 8 vols. 4to. 
Add Edm. MarUne and l/rtm. Durandy 
Thesaunis novus Anecdotorum, torn, i., p. 4. 

(^3) Ja, Usher, Antiq. Eccles. Britan., p. 
182, 441, 911. iComgaUut or Congdlus, 
was an Irish monk, who founded several 
monasteries ; the moat important of which 
was that of Banchor or Bangor^ (on the south 
shore of Carriekfergiu Bay, in the northeast- 
erly part of Ireland), erected about A,D. 
630. Congal is said to have ruled over 3000 
monks, livinff in different monasteries and 
ceUs. See Usher, loc. cit — Tr.] 

(14) Ja. Usher, Sylloge antiquar. Episto- 
lar. Hibemicanim, p. 6n--15. Lu. HoLstevn^ 
Codex Regular., torn, ii., p. 48, dec. Mar- 
hUlon, Praef. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., 
Saecul. ii.,.p. iv. [St. Cotumbanus, (a dif- 
ferent person from Columhas the apostle of 
Scotland, mentioned p. 381, supra), was bom 
in Leinster, Ireland, about the year 659. 
After a good education in the literature of 
that affOt oe became a monk, in the monas- 
tery of Bangor, under Congal. In the year 
689, with 12 companions, he passed through 
England into (Saul ; and settled in Buigun- 
dy, where he biiilt the monastery of Luxuel, 
or Luxomum; and there spent about 20 
yean, with great reputation. But in the 
year 610, having ottended Theodorie the 
king, by reproving his vices, he was banished 
that territory; and after wandering a few 
years in different parts of (Saul and Germany 



along the Rhine, and spending three years 
near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into 
Italy ; was received kindly by Agihdjih the 
Lombard king, built the monastery of B6^ 
near Pavia, presided over it one year, and 
then died, about A.D. 616. Hewas a man 
of superior genius, and possessed vast inllo- 
ence. His worits yet remaining, are his 
monastic rule ; his monastic disciphne ; some 
poems and epistles ; and 17 discourses ; all 
which were published at howeain in 1667, 
by Patrick rUndr^, an Irish monk. Hie 
life, vnitten by Jonas, an abbot of Bobinm, 
while several contemporaries of Columbft- 
nus were yet living, is extant in MshiXUmy 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., torn. iL, p. %- 
26.— TV.] 

(15) See Jo. MahiUon, Acto Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened., tom. i., and Aunales Ord. Ben- 
edict., torn. i. Hdyot [Histoire des Ordres 
monastiques religieox et militaires, dec., in 
8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1714-19], and the other 
historians of the monastic orders. —{Bene- 
dict was bom of reputable parents, at Nwr^ 
sia in Italy, A.D. 480. At the age of four- 
teen, he was sent to Rome for Question ; 
but, disgusted with the dissipations of the* 
city and the school, he soon ran away, and 
concealed himself three years in a cave, at 
Sttblaeum about 40 miles from Rome. At 
length he v^s discovered, and his cell be- 
came much frequented. He was now chosen 
abbot of a monastery in the vicinity; but 
the rigour of his discipline gave offence, and 
he relinquished the office, and returned ta 
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pies of iheir founder ; for, after they had acquired immense riches by the 
hberality of princes and pious indivniuak, they gave themselves up to lux- 



Sublacum, where he continned till about the 
year 529. Many monks here joined him, 
and he had 12 cells, each containing 12 
monks, under hii jurisdiction. Many of the 
first Roman families placed their sons under 
his instruction ; and Lis reputatioi? for piety 
and for miracles procured him almost un- 
bounded respect. But his fame excited the 
envy of some clergymen, and led to plots 
against his life. Ana 25 years spent at Sub- 
lacum, he retired to Mount Cag$ino, about 
50 miles south of Sublacum and about as 
far from Naples. Here he converted a body 
of pagan mountaineers, and turned their tem- 
ple into a monastery, in which he spent the 
remainder of his days in quietude and honour. 
He died about A.D. 643. His life was writ^ 
ten by Pope Gregory the Great, and consti* 
tutes the second Book of his Dialogue : it is 
also inserted in MabUhn^s Acta Sanctor. 
Orft. Ben., torn, i., p. 1-26.— -According to 
the RuU of Benedict, the monks were to rise 
At two A.M. in winter, (and in summer, at 
such hours as the abbot might direct), repair 
to the place of worship, for vigils ; and tkea 
spend the remainder of the night in commit* 
ting psalms, private mediution, and reading. 
At sunrise they assembled for matins ; then 
apent four hours in labour ; then two hours 
in reading ; then dined, and read in private 
till half past two P.M., when they met again 
for worship; and aflerwards laboured till 
their vespers. In their vigils and matins, 24 
Psalms were to be cbant^ each day ; so as 
to complete the Psalter every week. Besides 
their social worship, seven hours each day 
were devoted to labour, two at least to pri- 
vate study, one to private meditation, and 
the rest to meals, sleep, and reffctthment 
The labour was affrieolture, gaxdeninff, and 
various mechanicu trades; and each one 
was put to such labour as his superior saw 
fit ; for they all renounced wholly every spe- 
cies of personal liberty. Th^y ate twice a 
day, at a common table ; first, about noon, 
and then at evening. Both the qumtity and 
the quality of their food were limited. To 
each was allowed ene pound of bread per 
day, and a small quantity of wine. On the 
public table no meat was aUowed, but al- 
ways two kinds of porridge. To the sick, 
flesh was allowed. While at table, all con- 
versation was prohibited ; and some one read 
aloud the whole time. They all served as 
cooks and waiters l^ turns, of a week each. 
Their clothing was coarse and simple* and 
legulated at the discretion of the abbot. 
Each was provided with two suits, a knife, 
a needle, and all other necessaries. They 
Vol. L— Ddd 



sl^t in common donAitories of 10 or 20, in 
separate beds, without undressing, and had 
a Uffht burning, and an inspector sleeping in 
each dormitory. They were allowed no con- 
versation after they retired, nor at any time 
were they permitted to jest, or to talk for 
mere amusement. No one could receive a 
present of any kind, not even from a parent ; 
nor have any correspondence with persons 
without the monastery, except by its passing 
under the inspection of the abbot A porter 
always sat at the gate, which was kept locked 
day and night ; and no stranger was admitted 
without leave from the abbot ; and no monk 
could go out, unless he had permission from 
the same source. The school for the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood was kept without 
the walla. The whole establishment was 
under an abbot, whose power was despotic. 
His under officers were, a prior or deputy, 
a steward, a superintendent of the sick and 
the hospital, an attendant on visiters, a por- 
ter, dtc., with the necessary assistants, and 
a number of deans or inspectors over tens, 
who attended the monks at .all times. The 
abbot was elected by the conmion sufirage 
of the brotherhood ; and when inaugunt^ 
he appointed and removed his under officers 
at pleasure. On great emergencies, he sum- 
moned the whole brotherhood to meet in 
council; and on more common occasions, 
only the seniors; but in either case, aftier 
hearing what each one was pleased to say, 
the decision rested wholly with himself. For 
admission to the society, a probation of 12 
months was required ; during which the ap- 
plicant was fed and clothed, and employed 
m the meaner offices of the monks, and 
closely watched. At the end of his ppob»- 
tion, if approved, he took solemn and irrev- 
ocable vows of perfect chastity, absolute 
poverty, and implicit obedience to his supe- 
riors in every thing. If he had property, he 
mast give it all away, either to his mends or 
the poor, or to the monastery ; and never 
after moat possess the least paitide of private 
property, nor claim any personal rights or 
ubeirties. For lij^ter (xfenees, a reprimand 
was to be adminiatered by some unaer offi- 
cer. For greater offisnces, after two admo- 
nitions, a person was debarred his privileges, 
not aUowed to read in his turn, or to sit at 
table, or enjoy his modicum of comforts. If 
still refractory, he was expelled the monas- 
tery ; yet might be restored on repentance. 
See the JRuUt at large, in /foi^mtum, 0pp. » 
torn, iv., (de Monachis, libri vii.), p. 202^ 
222, ed. Genev., 1669, fol.,and as abridged 
by FUury^ Histoire £ccles., lib. zzxii., f 
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yiry, idleness, and every vice, became inyolved in civil afiairs and the ca- 
bals of courts, were intent on multiplying vain and superstitious rites, and 
most eager to advance the authority and power of the Roman ponti& 
None of these things were enjoined or permitted by St, Benedict ; whose 
Rule, though still highly extolled, has for many ages ceased to be ob* 
served.(16) Yet the institution of Benedict changed the state of monkeiy 
in the West, in various respects ; not the least important of which was, 
that the appUcatum and profession made by the monks, bound them /or 
ever to observe his rules ; whereas previously, the monks changed the 
rule and regulations of their founders at plea8ure.(17^ 

§ 7. Only a short time elapsed, before this new order of monks was in 
a most flourishing state in all the western countries. In Gaul, it was prop, 
agated by St. maunis , in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus and others ; 
in England, by Augustme and MeUitus ; in Italy and in other parts, by 
Gregory the Great, who is reported to have lived some time in this order.(] 8) 



14-19. Yet it is questionable whether the 
Rule as there laid down was precisely what 
Ben«2tc/prescribed. — Tr ] 

(16) [The modem Benedictines are them- 
selves obliged to admit, that the Rule of 
their founder is no longer folly obeyed. But 
thev resort to a convenient distinction. The 
Rule, say they, has its essential and its acci- 
dental parts. That the monks should labour, 
earn their own bread, and live frugally, be- 
longs to the accidental part. The essential 
parts are the vows ; which we observe reli- 
ffiously, a few faulty excepted. We admit 
freely, that the order is richer than in the 
days of its founder. Father Benedict would 
be amazed, should he rise out of his grave, 
and instead of the miserable huts which ho 
erected on Mount Cassino, find there a pal- 
ace, in which kings and princes might re- 
side ; and see the abbot transformed into a 
prince of the empire, with a multitude of 
•objects, and an income of five or six hun- 
dred thousand ducats. — Schl.] 

(17) See MabUlon, Praef. ad Saecul. iv., 
p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Qrd. Benedict., torn. 
▼.], p. xviii., dec. iBenedict changed the 
state of monkery by restraining the mstabil- 
ity of the monks, and rendering their vows 
irrevocable. It was not strange that the 
order spread far and wide. His RuU was 
better calculated than any other for Euro- 
peans, and the first Benedictines were virtu- 
ous, upright, and useful people. Wherever 
they came, they converted the wildemesa 
into a cultivated country ; they pursued the 
breeding of cattle and agriculture, laboured 
with their own handa, drained morasses, and 

, cleared away forests. These monks — taking 
the word Benedictines in its largest extent, 
as embracing the ramifications of the order, 
the Carthuaians, Cistersians, Praemonstrar 
iensians, Camaldulensians, &c. — were of 
groat advantage to all Europe, and particu- 



larly to Germany. By them Germany was 
cultivated and rendered a fruitful country. 
They preserved for us all the hocka of anti- 
quity, all the sciences and learning of the 
ancients. For th^y were obliged to have 
libraries in their monasteries, because their 
rule required them to read during a portion 
of each day. Some individuals were occu- 
pied in transcribing the books of the an- 
cients ; and hence came the manuscripts, 
which still exist here and there in the libra- 
ries of monasteries. The sciences were 
cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. 
They kept up schools there for the monks, 
and for such as were destined to be monks. 
And without their cloisters they also had 
schools, in which the people of the world 
were instructed. From these monasteries 
proceeded men of learning, who were em- 
ployed in courts as chancellors, vice-chancel- 
lors, secretaries, dtc, and these again pat- 
ronised the monasteries. Even the chiloren 
of sovereign princes were brought up among 
the Benedictines, and after they came to 
their thrones retained attachment and rev 
erence for the order, to whom they were 
indebted for their education. Tlie Bene- 
dictines were esteemed saints^ and their 
prayers were supposed to be particularly 
efiScacious. All this rendered the order 
powerful and rich. But as soon as they be- 
came rich, they beeame voluptuous and in- 
dolent, and their cloisters weke haunts of 
vice and wickedness. In the soTenteenth 
century, this order began to revert back to 
its oriffinal design, especially in France ; and 
it perrormed essential service to the republic 
of learning, in particular by publishing beau- 
tiful editions of the Fathers. — Sckl,] 

( 18) See Jo. Mahillon^ Diss, de vita monss- 
tica Greg&rii Magni ; annexed to Htidr. Vm- 
lesiusy Analect. veter., tom. ii., and Malnl^ 
Ion's Praef. ad Saecul. L, [Actor. Sanctor. 
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In Germany, Boniface afterwards caused it to be received.(19) This rap. 
id progress of their order, the Benedictines ascribe to the miracles of St* 
Benedict and his disciples, and to the holiness and superiority of the rules 
which he prescribed. But those who more critically examine the causes 
of events, have very nearly all united in the opinion, that the favour shown 
them by the Roman pontiffs, to whose glory and exaltation this whole order 
was especially devoted, contributed more than all other causes to its wide 
extension and grandeur. Vet it was not till the ninth century that al 
other rules and societies became extinct, and the Benedictines alone 
reigned.f20) 

§ 8. Among the Greek and Oriental Christians, the most distinguished 
writers of this century were the following : Procopius of Gaza, who ex. 
poimded some books of the Bible not unhappily. (21) John MaxenUus, a 
monk of Antioch, who, besides some books against the sects of his times, 
wrote Scholia on Dionysius Areopagita.{^2) Agapetus procured himself a 
place among the wise men of the age, by his Scheda Regia, addressed to 
she emperor Justmian,{22) EulogiuSf a presbyter of Antioch, was ardent 



Old.] Benedict., p. xzix., &c. Yet some de- 
ny this, as Anton. GaUonius^ [de Monachatu 
Giegorii, du:.], on whose book, see Rich. 
StmoHf Lettres choisies, torn, iii., p. 63. 
[Yet Uie monkery of Oregory the Great, 
aAer the investigations of Mahillony seems 
no longer liable to doubt. He established 
six monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them 
out of his great riches as much landed estate 
as was necessary for their support. A sev- 
enth monastery he founded at Rome, in his 
own house, dealcated to St, Andrew ; which 
still exists, and is in the hands of the Ca- 
maldulensians. See Fleury, Histoire £c- 
cles., liv. zzxiv., i 34.— ScA/.] 

(19) Anton. Dafidini AUesserOf Origines 
rei monasticae, lib. i., cap. 9, p. 33. On 
the propagation of the Benedictme Rule in 
the various countries of Europe, Jo. Mobil- 
Ion has a particular treatise, Fraef. ad Sae* 
cul. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord.] Benedict, and 
Praef. ad Saecul. iv., p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. 
Old. Benedict., torn, v.], p. Ixii., dtc. iSt. 
Maitrust whose name a distinguished con- 
gregation still bears, was one of the most 
ftmous disciples of Benedict ; thous^ some 
oave questioned his existence. rladduM 
was a historian of this order. Of Augustim^ 
notice has already been taken. MeUilus 
preached to the east Saxons, and was after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and very 
active in propagating the order. — The great 
and rapid dissemination of this order was 
wonderful. Many particular and new orders, 
distinguished from each other by their dress, 
their caps, and forms of government, origi- 
nated from it. The Carthusians, Cistersians, 
Coslestines, Ghrandimontensians, Praemon- 
stratensians, Cluniacensians, Camaldulen- 
sians, dtc, were only branches growing out 
of this principal stock. The most respecta- 



ble and renowned men were trained up in 
it. Volaterranus enumerates 200 cardinals, 
1600 archbishops, 4000 bishops, and 15,700 
abbots and men of learning, who belonged 
to this order. — V. Einem.} 

(20) Ja. r Enfant J Histoire du Concilede 
Constance, tome ii., p. 32, 33. 

(21) See Rich. Simony Critiauede la Bib- 
liotheque Ecclesiast. de M. an Pin^ tome 
i., p. 197. lProeopiu8f a teacher of elo- 
quence at Gaza in the reign of Justinian^ 
A.D. 520, dec, has led us several Com- 
mentaries on the scriptures, which are chief- 
ly compilations from earlier writers: viz., 
on the Octateuch, (extant only in Latin); 
on the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles, Gr. and Lat., Lugd. Bat., 1620, 4to ; 
on Isaiah, Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1580 ; on 
Proverbs, and the twelve Minor Prophets ; 
never published. Also many neat Epistles, 
published by JWms.— TV.] 

(22) [John MaxeTitiue was a Scythian 
monk, a presbyter of Antioch, and flourished 
about the year 520. Several of his epistles 
and tracts, defending the doctrine that one 
of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing 
the Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin, in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn. ix. His scho* 
lia on Dionysius the Areopagite, are publish- 
ed, <JT. and Lat., with that author. — Tr.] 

(23) [Agapetus, a deacon in the great 
church at Constantinople, flourished A.D. 
627, in which year he composed his Instruc- 
tions for a prince, addressed to the emperor 
Justinian, then recently invested with the 
purple. The book contains 72 heads of ad- 
vice, displaying good common sense, but not 
profound. It has been often published : as, 
Venice, 1609, 8vo, and with a commenta- 
ry, Franeker, 1608, 8 vo, Francf., 1669, 4to^ 
L.jis., 1669, Svo.— TV.] 
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and energetic in opposing the heresies of the tinies.(24) John, bishop of 
Constantinople, called the Faster on account of the austerity oi his life, 
distinguished himself by some small treatises, and particularly by his Pa». 
Uential,{^) LewOms of Byzantium has left us a book agaaut ihe hereticB, 
and some other writings.(26) Evagrius Scholasticus has burnished us 
with an Ecclesiastical History; but it is disfigured with fabulous tales. (27) 
Anastasius Sinaita is generally supposed to be the author of a well-known 
yet futile book, entitled Hodegus contra Acephalos (a Guide against the 
Acephali).(28) 

(24) {Eulognu of Antioch, was made 
biiiiop of Alexandria in the year 581. A 
homilj of his is extant, Gr. and Lat., in 
Combefi*, Actaar. Nov., torn, i., and large 
extracts from his vi. Books against Novatus, 
his ii. Books against Timoth^ and Sevenu, 
his Book against Theodowtt and Scverus, 
and anoUier against the compromise between 
the Theodosians and the Gatnaites, are in 
PkotiuM, Biblioth. Codex, Nos. 182, 208, 
225-227.— Tr.] 

(25) iJohn the Faster was a native of Cap- 
padocia, and bishop of Constantinople from 
585 to 596. The title of umversal hiahop 
given him in the council of 589, involvM 
him in trouble with Pdagiut II. and Gregth 
ry I., bishops of Rome. Two of his Homi- 
Les are extant, Gr. and Lat., amon^ those 
of Chrytoatom; and his PocnUerUtal, (or 
rules for treating penitents), and a discourse 
on confessions and penitence, are published, 
Crr. and I^t., by Jfortn, de Panitentia, 
Appendix, p. 77, 92. — Tr.] 

(26) [Leontiiu of Byzantium, was first an 
advocate, and then a monk in a monastery in 
Palestine, and flourished A.B. 590 and on- 
ward. CyrU (in his life of Si. Sabas, cap. 
72) says he was accused of Origenism. Vo*- 
9ius (de Hist. Gr., 1. iv., c. 8) thinks he was 
the same as Leontiua^ bishop of Cyprus. He 
wrote de Sectis Liber, Gr. and Lat., in Auc- 
tuar. Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, torn, i., p. 
493 ; likewise adv. Eutychianos et Nestoria- 
nos, 1. iii., adv. Fraudes ApoUinaristar., lib. 
ii. Solutiones Argumentorum Severi : Du- 
bitationes et Dennitiones contra eos, qui 
negant in Christo duas naturas ; extant in 
Latin, Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. ; also an Ora- 
tion on the man blind from his birth, Gr. and 
Lat., in Combejist Auctuar. Nov., tom. i., and 
some other tracts, never published. — TV.] 

(27) [Eva^ut Scholasticus was bora 
at Epiphania in Syria, A.D. 536. At four 
years of ase he was sent to school ; after 
grammar, ne studied rhetoric, and became 
an advocate at the bar in Antioch. He was 
much esteemed, and especially by Gregory 
bishop oi Antioch, whom he often assisted 
in diifficult cases. The emperor TiheriuM 
made him a qusstor ; and illaurtce, an hon- 
onury prsfect. His only work that has 



reached us, is his Ecclesiastical History, in 
vi. Books. It is ^continuation of the histo- 
ries of Socrates and Sotomen^ from die 
council of Ephesns in 431, to the year 594. 
Its chief faults are those of the age, credulity, 
and an over estimation of monkish legends 
and other tra^. It was published, Gr. and 
Lat, by Valesius, among the other Gr. £c- 
cles. Historians ; and dm» been translated 
into English, Cambridge, 1683, fol. — TV.] 

(28) See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bib- 
liotheque Eccles. de M. 4u Pin, tome i., p. 
232, and Barat, Btblietheque choisie, tome 
ii., p. 21, dec. [There were three persons 
called AnaslaHuM Sinaiia, The ferst, after 
bein^ a monk in the monastery on Mount 
Sinai, was made patriarch of Ajitioch A.D. 
561, but was banished in the year 570, for 
opposing the edict of Justimin respecting 
the incorruDtibiliW of Christ's body. He 
was restored in 592, and died in 599. He 
was a learned and orthodox nnn, and a con- 
siderable writer. The eecond of this name, 
was the immediate successor of the first in 
the see of Antioch, from A.D. 699 to A.D. 
609, when he was murdered by the Jews. 
He translated the work of Gregory the Great 
on the Pastoral office, from Latin mto Greek : 
but the translation is k>Bt. — The third Aiia»- 
tasius flourished about A.D. 685. He was 
a mere monk of Mount Sinai. He wrote a 
compendious account of heresies, and of the 
councils that condemned them, from the ear- 
liest times to the year 680 ; which still ex- 
ists in MS.— The*Od77dci w Gvide to skun 
the AcevkaH, is a rhapsody vrithout method 
and without merit. It has been ascribed to 
the third Anastasius; because it contains 
several allusions to events posterior to the 
times of the two first of tins name. Yet as 
it relates to controversies in which the Jirst 
Anastasius is known to have been much en> 
gaged, some have supposed it was originallT 
composed by him or from his writings, with 
subsequent additions or interpolations. It 
was printed, Gr. and Lat., by Greteer, In- 
golst., 1604, 4to.— The 154 QuesOons and 
Anstpert respecting biblical subjects, ascri* 
bed to ihefirel Anastasius, snd published, Gr. 
and Lat., by Grelsery 1617, 4to, also bear 
marks of a later age. C«oe supposes ther 
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weie compiled from the works of the first 
Anaataaiua. Hia zi. Books of Contemfta- 
turns on the Hexaitmeron were puhliabed in 
Latin, Pazia, 1609. Dr. AUx publiahed the 
12th Book, Gr. and Lat., Lond., 1682, 4to. 
His five doctrinal DiMcourtet, (on the Trini- 
tj, incunation, Slc.\ together with all the 
works Hist enumeraledf are extant in Latin, 
BihUotL Patr., torn. iz. Six of his Homilies 
are extant, Gr. and Lat, in Comhtfisy Auo 
tuar. Nov., 1648, torn. i. Another tract of 
ins, on the three Quadxageaimae, is extant, 
Gr. and Lat., in CoteUer, Monum. Eccl. Gr., 
torn. iii. Various other tracts of his exist 
m^j in MS., and a considerable number of 
others are lost. 

The folbwin^ is a catalogue of the Greek 
and Oriental wnters of this century, omitted 
by Dr. Mosheim, 

Olympiodorusj a deacon at Alexandria, 
who probably flourished at the commence- 
jneot of this century. He wrote several 
eowuneniaries on the acriptures. Hia short 
Comment on Eeeiesiastes ia extant, Gr. and 
Lat., in Fronlo Dueaeua, Auctnar., torn. ii. 
Hia Comment on LaimentationSf Lat., Rome, 
1598, 4to, and hia Commentary on Job, is 
preserved almost entire in the Catena on 
Job, published, Gr. and Lat., by Patr. Ju^ 
nius, Lood., 1687, fol. 

JulisM, bishop of Halicamaasos in Caria, 
h Eutycbian who flourished under Anasta^ 
sius A.D. 610, and was active in the con- 
testa of bis times. On the accession of Jus- 
<m, A.D. 518, he fled to Aleiandiia ; where 
he advanced the idea that Chrises body was 
always inea'pablt of corruptiony and produr 
ced a division ana a party among the Mo- 
nmhysites. He wrote a Commentary on 
Jo6, which is often Quoted in the Catena on 
Job, published, Lond., 1637, fol. 

TVffMtfAeus, bishop of Constantinople A.D. 
511-517, distinguished for his hatred of his 
predecessor Maeedonius, He wrote « book 
on the various heresies, which is extant, Gr. 
and Lat., in Combefis, Auctuar. Nov., tom. 
ii., and more perfect in CoUikr^ Monum. 
Eccles. Gr., tom. iii., p. 877. 

Seoenu, a leading man anong the Aeeph- 
aU or MonopkusiieSf was in his youth a 
pagan, and studied in the law school at Bo- 
ntua ; afterwards he became a monk at 
Oaaa, and embracing and propanting Eu- 
tycbian princijAes, vras expelled Uie monas- 
tery. He repaired to Constantinople, and 
insmuated himself into the graces of the 
emperor AnatiasiMs^ w^ favoured the Eu* 
tyehnna. In the year 51 3, on the expulsion 
of the orthodox Flavitm, he vras made pa- 
triarch of Antioch, subscribed the Henoti- 
con of Zenot and condemned the council of 
Chalcedon. Some bishops withdrew from 



his communion ; but aided by Jews ho vio< 
lently persecuted the orthodox, and especially 
the monks of Palestine, of whom he slew 
350, and left their bodies to be consumed 
by beasts of prey . On the death of Anasta- 
sius and the accession of Justin to the em- 
pire in 518, he was proscribed, and fled to 
Egypt, where he lived many years. Hero 
he became involved with Timothv patriarch 
of Alexandria, and Gaitms hia deacon, by 
asserting that the body of Christy previously 
to its resurrection, was 'corruptible. He 
next went to ConsUntinople, and persuaded 
Anthimus the patriarch to embrace Euty- 
cbian principles ; and waa producing great 
commotions, when two councils condemned 
both him and iltuAtmiw A.D. 536. His sub- 
sequent history is little known. He was a 
man of talents, ambitious, restless, little 
careful to maintain conaistency in conduct 
or belief, a great writer, and possessed of 
vast influence among the Eutychians. He 
wrote an immense number of epistles, many 
homilies and tracts, and extenaive Commen- 
tariea on scripture ; none of which are pub • 
lished entire, his works bavins been pro- 
scribed and ordered to be all burned by 
authority of the emperor. Yet numerous 
extracts are preserved, and some whole trea- 
tises are supposed to exist still in the East. 
The Ritual for baptism and public worship 
in the Syrian church, which is extant, Syr. 
and Lat., Antw., 1572, 4to, has been attribu- 
ted to him. His Commentaries are oflen 
quoted in the Catena Patrum. See Cave, 
Hiator. Litter., tom. i., p. 499, dtc. 

John of Cappadocia, pstriarch of Con- 
stantinople A.D. 517-^20. He condemned 
Severus of Antioch in 518 ; and the next 
year, by order of the emperor Jttstin, be- 
came reconciled with the Roman pontifls. 
Five of his Epistles are extant in tne Con- 
cilia, torn. iv. and v. 

Theodorus Lector, flourished at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 518. He compiled an eccles. 
histoiy from Socrates^ Sozomen, and T^oi- 
oret, in ii. Books : to which he annexed a 
Continuation, in ii additional Books. Lsrge 
extracts from the Continuation, by Nicevluh 
ms CalishiSj are preserved, and publii^, 
Gr. and Lat., among the Gr. Eccl. Histo- 
rians, by Valesius, 

Timotheus III., patriarch of Alexandria 
A.D. 619-585, a warm Eutycbian, and a pro- 
tector of Severus and Ju/tcn, till he fell out 
with them respecting the corruptibility of 
Chrises body. He wrote numerous aer- 
moDs and theotogical tracts, large extracU 
from which are preserved by Coffifuu Indi- 
coplenstes. 

E^hamus^ patriarch of Constantinople 
A.D. 52(V-636. He confirmed the recon- 
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cUiation between the sees of Rome and Con- 
stintinople, made by John bis predecessor ; 
and approved the council of Chalcedon. Five 
of his Epistles to iformw^iar, bishop of Rome, 
are extant in the Concilior. Collect., torn. iv. 

Epkraimy patriarch of Antioch A.D. 626- 
546. He was a native of Syria, a civil ma- 
gistrate and count of the East, when made 
bishop. He wrote pro Ecclesiasticis dog- 
matibus et Synodo Chalcedonenai, libri iii. : 
which are lost, except copious extracts from 
the two first Books, in PkoHus, Biblioth. 
Cod. 228, 229. 

SimeoTi, Stylites junior. In his childhood 
he mounted bis pillar, near Antioch, which 
ho occupied 68 years, A.D. 627-695. He 
is often mentioned by Evagrius, who knew 
him well. His fiA.h Epistle to the emperor 
JusHjuan is extant, Gr. apd Lat., in the 
transactions of the second Nicene council. 
Actio V. Concilior. tom. vii. Some other 
tracts of his exist in MS. in the Vatican 
library. 

Zacharias Scholasticas, archbp. of Myti- 
lene. He was first a lawyer at Bery tus, then 
a bishop, and flourished A.D. 636. While 
at Berytus, he wrote a Dissertation or dia- 
logue against the philosophers who maintain 
that the world is eternal ; extant, Gr. and 
Lat., Lips., 1654, 4to, and in Fr. Ducaeus* 
Auctuar., tom. i. He also wrote a dispu- 
tation against the two first principles of all 
things, held by the Manichaeans ; extant, 
Lat., in Henr.Canu, Antique Lection., tom. 
v., and both works in Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. 

Nonnosuty Justinian's ambassador to the 
Saracens, the Auxumitae, and the Homer- 
ites, about A.D. 640. He wrote a history 
of his travels ; from which Photius has pre- 
served extracts, Biblioth. Cod. 3. 

IsaaCt bishop of Nineva, who turned monk, 
and travelled as far as Italy. He flourished 
about the year 540, and wrote 87 ascetic 
discourses, which still exist in MS. A bad 
Latin translation of 63 of them, much gar- 
bled, was published in the Biblioth. magn. 
Patr., tom. xi. 

Arethas, archbishop of Gnsarea in Cappa- 
docia, ia supposed to have lived about A.D. 
540. He compiled from Andreas Cesari- 
ensis an Exposition of the Apocalypse ; ex- 
tant, Gr. and Lat., annexed to Oecumemus, 
Paris, 1631. 

Oregentius, archbp. of Taphar, the me- 
tropolis of the Homerites In Arabia Felix, 
flourished A.D. 640, and died 552. An ac- 
count of his dispute with Herhanus, a learn- 
ed Jew, is extant, Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1686, 
8vo, and in Fr. Ducaeus, Auctuar., tom. i. 
He also compiled a code of civil laws for 
the Homerites, by order of Abram their king ; 
^hich still exists in MS. 



Barsanuphius, an anchorite of Gaza, in 
the middle of this centuiy, composed a laige 
amount of ascetic writings, which still exist ; 
but are not thought worth publishing. 

EutycJuus, a monk, and bishop of Con- 
stantinople A.D. 553-685. In the ^esi 564 
he was deprived of his see and banished by 
Justiman, for not admitting the incomipti* 
bility of Chrises body while he was on esrth ; 
but he was restored in the year 578, and 
died in 585, aged 73. One epistle of his 
to pope Vigilius, is extant among the Acts 
of the fifth general council, A.D. 553, Coo- 
cil., tom. v., p. 425. 

Cyrilj a monk of Palestine who flouiisfafid 
A.D. 657. He composed the lives of sev- 
eral monks, as of St. John the Silentiay, 
of St. Euthymius, and of St. Sabas ; all of 
which are still extant. 

PaxU Cyrus Florus, a poet who flourished 
about A.D. 555. His poetic description of 
the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople^ 
built by Justinian^ is still extant, Gr. and 
Lat., by Carol, du Fresne, Paris, 1670, sub- 
joined to the history of Cinnamus. 

Johrtf sumamed CUmacus from his book, 
and Sinaita from his residence, aiul abo 
Scholastieus, was a monk of Mount Sinai, 
who flourished about A.D. 564. He vmrte 
Scala Paradisi, in 30 chapters, each in»Amg 
a grade of virtue ; also Liber ad Pastorem : 
both published, Gr. and Lat., by Matih. Ra- 
der, Paris, 1633, fol. 

John Scholasticus, a presbyter at Antioch, 
deputy to Constantinople, and bishop there 
A.D. 564-578. He wrote CoUeetio Cam- 
num in 60 Titles, which included the 85 
Canons of the Apostles ; also Nomoeanon, 
which, besides a collection of Canons, con- 
tained an epitome of the civil laws concern- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs; likewise, CapUa 
Ecclesiastica. All these tncts were pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat, in JusteWs Biblioth. 
Juris Canon., tom. ii., p. 499, 603, 660, ed. 
Paris, 1662. 

Theodorus, bishop of Tconium, about A.D. 
564, wrote the martyrdom of JvJitta and her 
son Ciryeus, only three years old, in the per- 
secution of Dtodetian ; published, Gr. snd 
Lat., by Combefisy Acta Martyr, antiq., Par- 
is, 1660, 8vo, p. 231. 

EustraHuSf a presbyter of the great church 
at Constantinople, under Eutyehhts the pa^ 
triarch, about A.D. 578. He wrote a book 
in confutation of those who say, the soul is 
mactive when separated from the body ; pub- 
lished, Gt. and Lat , by Leo Allot, in his 
historical work concerning purgatory, Rome, 
1655, 8vo, p. 319-581. He also wrote the 
Life of Eutychius the patriarch , published, 
Gr. and Lat., by Surius and by Papebroch. 
Theophanes of Byzantium, flouiisbed A.D. 
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^ 9. Among the Latin writers, the most distinguished were the follow- 
ing : Gregory the Great, Roman pontiff; a roan of good and upright inten. 
tiooj for the most part, hut greatly lacking in judgment, superstitious, and 
opposed to all learning, as his Epistles and Dialogues show.(29) Casari- 

580, and wrote a History of the wars of the monasteries and to a more religious life ; 
Romans with the Persians, A.D. 667-673, and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 
m z. Books ; and some other parts of the vices of the clergy, simony and debauchery. 



history of his own times. Only extracts re- 



John Maroy a very prominent man among 
the Maromtes, who flourished about A.D. 
660. He wrote Commentaries on the Lit- 
Qrgy of St. Janus, which are still extant in 
Syrtac, and have been much quoted by Ahr. 
McheUermSf ifon'n, Natron^ and others. 

LeorUius, bishop of Neanolis or Hagiopo- 
lis in Cyprus, who flourished about A.D. 600, 
and di^ about A.D. 620 or 630. He wrote 
an Apology for the Christians against the 
Jews ; of which a large part is preserved in 
the fourth Act of the second Nicene council ; 
Concilior. tom. vii., p. 236. He also wrote 
some homilies, and biographies of saints. But 
it is not easy to distinguish his writing from 
those of LeonHus of Byzantium. — TV.] 

(29) His works were published by the 
French Benedictine, Denys de 8t. Marthey 
ti -four splendid volumes, fol, Paris, 1706. 
For an account of him, see the Acta Sane* 
or. , tom. ii . , Martii, p. 12 1 , dec. [ Oregory 
the Great, of senatoriau rank, was bom at 
Rome about A.D. 640. After a good edu- 
cation*, being a youth of great promise, he 
was early admitted to the senate, and niade 
governor of the city before he was thirty 
years old. The death of his father put him 
in possession of a vast estate, which he de- 
voted wholly to pious and charitable uses. 
Renouncing public life, he became a monk, 
built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, 
and a seventh at Rome, in which he himself 
lived under the control of the abbot In 
679, he was drawn from his monastery, or* 
dained a deacon, and sent as papal legate to 
the court of GonsUntinople, where he resi* 
ded Ave years, and became very popular. 
Returning in 684 with a rich treasure of rel- 
ics, be retired to his monastery and to his 
favourite mode of life. In 690 he was raid- 
ed to the papal chair, much against his will ; 
and for 13 years and a half was an indefat- 
igable bishop, a zealous reformer of the cler* 
flj and the monasteries, and a strenuous de- 
fender of the prerogatives of his see. He 
failed in his attempt to coerce the lUyrian 
bishops to condemn the three chapters ; but 
succeeded in disturbing the harmony be- 
tween the orthodox and the Donatists in 
Africa. He discouraged all coercive meas- 
wes for the conversion of the Jews ; en- 
deavoured to confine the monks to their 



He was instrumental in converting the Ari- 
an Lombards to the orthodox faith, and ic 
restraining the ravages of that warlike pe^ 
pie. He interfered in the discipline of for- 
eign churches ; remonstrated against an im- 
perial law forbidding soldiers to become 
monks ; laboured to efiect a peace between 
the Lombards and the emperors; and at- 
tended to every interest of the church and 
the people under him. Yet he claimed no 
civil authority ; but always treated the em- 
perors as his lords and masters. In 696 he 
commenced his long contest with the pa- 
triarchs of Constantinople, who had assu- 
med the honorary title of universal bishops. 
This title Oregory maintained to be blasphe- 
mous, antichristian, and diabolical, by whom- 
soever assumed. But he could not induce 
any of the Orientals to ioin with him. In 696, 
he sent Augustine and other monks to con- 
vert the Anglo-Saxons ; which they accom- 
plished. In 601, he defended the use of 
ima^ in churches ; allowed the Saxons to 
retain some of their pagan customs; and 
endeavoured to extend the power of Angus* 
tine over the ancient British churches. In 
the same year, when Phocas the usutper 
murdered all the imperial family, and cloth- 
ed himself with the purple, Cfregory obse- 
quiously flattered him, and submitted to his 
usurpation. At length, worn out with cares 
and disease, he died in March, A.D. 604, 
having reigned thirteen years and a half. 
Gregory was exceedingly active, self-detiy- 
ing, submissive to his superiors, and courte- 
ous, sympathetic, and benevolent to all ; yet 
he was an enthusiast for monkery, and for 
the honour of his see. His writings are 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Roman pontiflf. His letters amount to 840 ; 
besides which, he vnrote 36 Books on Job^ 
called Oregory*s Morals; a Pastoral, or 
treatise on the duties of a pastor, in 4 Books ; 
29 Homilies on Ezekiel , 40 Homilies on 
the Gospels ; 4 Books of Dialo^es. To 
him are ascriW also, an Exposition of the 
first bookof Samuelj in vi Books ; an Ex- 
position of the seven penitential Psalkns; 
and an Exposition of the CaniicUs. His 
best works are his Pastoral and his Morals, 
His Dialogve is staffed vrith monkish ules ; 
and the Exposition of the penitential Psalms 
breathes the spirit of later times, and has 
been ascribed to Gregory YIL The beet 
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tu of Aries, composed some tracts on moral subjects, and a Rule far Bohf 
Virgins, (30) FulgerUius of Ruspe, contended valiantly, in numerous boolu» 
against the Pelagians and the Arians in Africa ; but his diction is harah 
and uncouth, like that of most Africans.(dl) Ennodiiu of Pavia was not 
contemptible among the writers of this age, either for prose or poetry , 
but he was an infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted 
to supreme power on earth, maintaining that he was amenable to no ao- 
thority of mortals.(82) Benedict of Nursia, whose name is immortalized 
by his Rule for a monastic life, and the numerous &milies of monks who 



edition is said to be that of 8t, Martke ; bat 
that of De Sw9ainvilU, Paris, 1675, 3 toIs. 
fol., is esteemed : the latest edition is that 
of Joh. Baft. OMUieeioUi, Venice, 1788-.76, 
in 17 Tols. 4to.— His life by Paulu9 Diaeo- 
nust of the 9th centuiy ; and another by 
J<^nt deacon at Rome, about 880, in ir. 
Books, are in MabiUon*M Acta Sanetor. 
Ord. Bened., torn, i., p. 878-484. Amonff 
the modems, besides Du Pin^ BayU, and 
OuHny yre have Mtimbcurg*8 Histoire da 
* Pontificat de S. Gregoire le Giand, Puis, 
1688, 4to : Denyi de 8t. MMrihe, Histoire 
de S. Greg, le Gr., Rouen, 1898, 4to, and 
in the 0pp. Greg. M., torn, iv., p. 199-805. 
See also Botcer, Lires of the Popes, {Greg' 
ory I.), Yol. ii., p. 468-543, ed. Lond., 1750, 
and Schroeckhi Kirchengesch., vol. zvii., p. 
243-371.— TV.] 

(30) The Benedictines ha?e 
en a learned account of Ctfiartitf, in 
Histoire litteraire de la France, torn, iii., p. 
19(f [His life, wrhten by his pupils, Cypri' 
an, Munauy and Stephan^ in two Books, is 
extant in MabiUony Acta SS. Ord. Benedict., 
torn, i., p. 686-654. He was bom in Gaul, 
A.D. 469. While a boy, he ran away, and 
entered the monasteiy of Lerins ; where he 
liv^ many years, and became the butler. 
His health failing, he retired to Aries ; of 
which place he was made bishop in the year 
502. In the year 506, he was falsely ac- 
cused of treason, and banished by Ataric 
king of the Visigoths, to Bourdeauz ; but he 
was soon recalled. In 608, Tkeodoric king 
of the Goths, summoned him to Rarenna to 
answer a similar charge. Bemg acquitted, 
he Tistted Italy, and returned to Arlea. He 
presided at the council of Aries in 524 ; and 
at that of Valencia in 520, he triumphantly 
maintained the principle, that a man cannot 
obtain salTstion with«>ut preventine giace. 
He died A.D. 542, ased 78. He was seal- 
oos for monkery, and a strenuous adTOcate 
for the doctrines of AuguHmi respeoting 
free mce and predestination. He nas Ian 
us 4l Homilies, a Rule for monks, anoiUmr 
for nuns, a treatise on the ten Tiigins, an ex- 
hortation to charity, an Epistle, and his Will. 
He alao wrote two Books on gnce and firee 



will, against Ftmtiutf which are losL ffis 
works are printed in the Biblioth. Patr., voL 
▼iii. and vol. zzvii. See Com, Hist. lit- 
ter., torn, i., p. 492.— Tr.} 

(31) See, concerning FulgeniiHS^ the Acta 
Saactpr., tom. L, Januarii, p. 32, d^c. [He 
was bom at Carthage about A.D. 468. His 
iather who was a aenator, died while he was 
Touag ; but his mother gave him an excel- 
lent education. While a boy, he had all 
Homer by rote, aad could talk Greek fio- 
ently. He was early made procurator of 
the city But soon weary of public life, he 
retired to a monastery, became a monk and 
an abbot, changed fals monastery, endured 
persecution from the Arians, went to Syra^ 
cuse, and thence to Rome in the year fiiOO ; 
returned to Africa again, was elected bishop 
of Ruspe in 507^ was banished to Sardinia 
by Tkraanmtnd the Arian king of the Van- 
dals, recalled by Hilderic the succeeding 
king, and raled his church till his death in 
538. He was one of the most learned, pi- 
ous, and influential bishops of his age. He 
wrote three Books sd Moninmm, (on pre- 
destination and the kindred doctrines) ; one 
Book against the Arians; three Books ad 
ThrasimuDdam regem, (on the person and 
offices of Christ) ; ten Sermons on divers 
subjects ; de Fide ortfaodoxa Liber ad do- 
natum; de Fide Liber ad Petr. Diacon. 
eleven Epistles; de Trinitate liber; on 
Predestination and Grace, three Books ; and 
various other Tlracts and Homilies ; all of 
which were published, Paris, 1684, 4to. 
Among his lost works were seven Books on 
grace and free will, addreased to Faustus ; 
and ten Booka on predestination and grace, 
against Fo&tM. See C0»€*s HisL Lit, 
tom. i,, p. 498.— Tr.] 

(83) See the Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, tom. iii., p. 96, dec. [Ennodmt was 
bom A.D. 473, of a proconsular &mily. He 
mairied young ; was afterwards deacon at 
Paivia,.a]id subsequently at Rome; was 
twice papal legate to the emperor at C^n- 
stantiiMiple ; was made bishop of Pavia in 
511, and died in 521. He wrote nine Books 
of Epittles, or 297 in numbsr, which are <yi- 
pablished, and of little ose to the history of 
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luLve followed it. (38) DumysmSj sumamed Exiguus on account of hia 
lowliness of mind, has deserved well of his own age and of posterity, by 
his collection of ancient canons and his chronological researches. (34) jFW. 
genUus Ferrandusy an African, procured himself reputation by some small 
treatises, especially by his Abridgment of the canons; but his diction has 
no charms. (35) Facundus of Hermiane was a strenuous defender of the 
three chapters, of which an account will be given hereafter. (36) Arator 
versified the Acts of the Apostles, in Latin, not badly.(37) Primasius of 
Adrumetum wrote Commentaries on the epistles of Paul^ and a hook on her^ 
esies; which are yet extant.(38) Liberatus, by his Breviarium or con- 
cise history of the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, merits a re< 



his times ; also a Panegyric on Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths; an Apology for 
the Synod of Rome, A.D. 609 ; the life of 
EviphaniuSf his predecessor at Pavia ; life 
ot Antonyt a monk of Lerins ; two Books 
of poems or epigrams ; and Tarious other 
little pieces ; all of which were published 
by Ja. Sirmond, Paris, 1611, 8vo ; and in 
the Works of Sirmond, yoI. i., Paris, 1696 ; 
also in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix.— Tr.] 

(33) [See above, p. 392, ^ 6, and note 
(15). He has left as nothing in writing, ex- 
cept his monastic regulations, two Epistles, 
and two discourses ; which are in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr., tom. iz., p. 640, dtc.— TV.] 

(34) [A monk of Scythian extract, who 
flourished at Rome A.D. 533, and died before 
A.D. 556. He was intimate with Cassiodo- 
ruSf who gives him a high character for intelli- 
gence and virtue. Being familiar with Greek, 
he collected and translated a body of canons, 
including the first 50 Apostolic Canons, and 
those of the councils of Nice, Constantinople, 
Chalcedon, Sardica, and some in Africa ; he 
also made a collection of the decrees of the 
Roman pontiff, from Siridut to Awutashu 
11. : both are extant in JustelVs Biblioth. 
Juris Canonici, tom. i. He likewise trans- 
lated a synodic epistle of Cyril of Alex., a 
paschal epistle of Protemu, the life of ISt. 
PackomhUf an Oration of ProchUy Gregory 
Nyssen de optficio hominis, and a history of 
the discovery of the head of John the Bap- 
tist : and composed a Paschal Cycle of 97 
years, commencing A.D. 527, of which only 
a fragment remains. In the last work, he 
proposed that Christians should use the time 
of Chriet^s birth as their era ; which nropo- 
sal was soon followed universally. Hence, 
the Christian era is called the Diowysian era. 
But Dionysiut miscalculated the time of 
Christie birth, placinr it fouryears (^ moat 
writers suppose) too Tate. — 3r. J 

(35) IFulgenHue Femaidus was a pupil 
of FulgeTiHue Ruspensis, and a deacon at 
Carthage. He flourished A.D. 533 and on- 
ward. His Abridgment of the canons is 
a abort digest of ecclesiastical law, reduced 

Vol.!.— Est 



to 232 heads ; it is in JuaUlPs Biblioth. Juris 
Canon., tom. i. He also wrote the life of 
FulgenHus of Ruspe, and seven doctrinal 
Epistles. All his works were published by 
Chifflet, Dijon, 1649, 4to, and then in the 
Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix.--rr.] 

(36) [Facundus was bishop of Hermiane 
in Africa, but spent many years at Constan- 
tinople, as a representative of the African 
churches at the imperial court. It was here, 
and in the years 546 and 547, that he com- 
posed his twelve Books pro defensione trium 
Capitulorum, which he presented to the em- 
peror Justinian. He also wrote a book 
against Mutianus Scholasticus, who had in- 
veighed against the African churches for re- 
fusinff communion with Vigilius, These, 
together with an Epistle in defence of the 
three chapters, were published by Ja. Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1629, 8vo, and annexed to Op- 
tatus of Milevi, Paris, 1675, fol., and thence 
in the Bibl. Patr., tom. x., p. 1, 109.— Tr.] 

(37) [Arator was first an advocate, then 
one of the court of king AthalariCj and finally 
a subdeacon at Rome. He flourished from 
A.D. 527 to 544 ; in which latter year he 
presented his poetic version of the Acts in 
two Books, to VigUius the Roman pontiff. 
He was much esteemed and honoureo both 
by Athalaric and VigUius. The poem was 
first published, with a commentary, at Sala- 
manca in 1516 ; and afterwarda in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr., tom. x., p. 125.--2V.] 

(38) [Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum 
or Justinianopolia in Africa, was a delegate 
to the court of Constantinople, A.D. 660 
and 653, and defended the three chapters. 
His Commentary on the Epistles of Post/, 
was compiled from Jerome, Ambrose, Au^ 
gustine, and others. He likewise composed 
a mystical Exposition of the Apocalypse, in 
five Books. Both are m the Biolioth. Patr., 
tom. X. He moreover wrote de Haeresibua, 
libri iii. ; which are lost, unless they are 
those published in the Biblioth. Pktr., torn, 
xxvii., the author of which has been so mnefa 
disputed. See Cave, Hist. Littenr.^ tonv 
i, p. 525, dec.— Tr.] 
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specta!ble place among the writers of these times. (39) FartunaiuM pos- 
sessed a happy yein iot poetry, which he employed od various subjectSy 
and is read not without pleasure at the present day .(40) Gregory of Tours, 
the father of French history, would have been in higher esteem with the 
modems, if his ArmaU of the Franks and his other writings did not exhibit 
so many marks of weakness and credulity.(41) GiJdas of Britain is not 
to be passed over, because he is the most ancient of the British writer^ 
and because his little book on Ihe destruction cf Britain contains many 
tlnngs worth being known.(42) CoJumbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 
{laberatut was archdeacon of the Toon in the yew 556» became deacon iv 



cbuhsh of Carthage. He waa aent twice aa 
a legate to Rome, in 634 and 585. Hia 
Breviarium ia esteemed very authentic and 
correct, though not elegant. It conuina the 
hiatoiy of that controveray for 135 yearai 
or to about A.D. 653 ; and was the reaalt 
of great reaearch and labour. It waa pub- 
liaMd by Gamier^ Paris, 1675, 8to, and in 
most of the Collections of Councila. — Tr,} 

(40) Hiatoire Litteraire de la France, 
torn, iii., p. 464. [Venantius Honorariu* 
Clementianus Fortunatu* waa bom in Italy, 
and educated at Havenna. About the mid- 
dle of the century, havine been cm^ of 
bia diaeaaed eyea by St, Martin of Tours, 
he determined to viait the tomb of that aaint. 
F^m Toura he went to Poictiera, where he 
lived to the end of the century ; wrote much, 
became a preabyter, and at laat bishop of 
Poictiera. Hia poetic works are, two Booktf 
of abort poems, dedicated to Gregoru of 
Toura ; four Books on the life of St. Mar- 
Hn ; and several other short poems. They 
are in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, x., and were 
published by Broiler, Mo^unt., 1603 and 
1616, 4to. His proae wntings are short 
Eaplanations of the Lord^s Prayer and of the 
Apostles' Creed ; and the lives of ei^ht or 
ten Gallic saints ; Tiz., St. Albimu, bishop 
of Angers ; St. Germatms, bishop of Paris ; 
St. lUdegundj a queen ; St. HitarnUt bish- 
op of Poictiers ; St. MarctUui^ bishop of 
Paria; St. itmon/nu, bishop of Rodez; 
St. Remigiu$t bishop of Rheima ; and St. 
Patermu, biahop of Avranchea. The two 
following are doubtful ; St. Mauritma, bish- 
op of Angera ; and St^ Medard^ bishop of 
myon. AH these are extant either in Sk- 
riui* or MobiUotCw collections. — TV.] 

(41) A particular account is giTen of him, 
in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, 
iii., p. 873. For an account of his faults, 
see Prtn, P^ Diaa. de Dionyaio Paris, 
t zxT., p. 16, annexed to his Breviar. Pon- 
tif. Romanor., torn. iy. But many of hia 
defecu an extenuated by Jo. Launoi, 0pp., 
torn, i, pi. ii., p. 131, &c. {Georgiut 
Ihrentituu Gr^oriuM was bom of mMe 
parentage, at Anversnie, A.D. 544. After 
an education under nia bishop, he went to 



669, and biahop in 573, and died in 69& 
ased 53. He waa much engaged in coon 
cils and in theological disputes, and at tht 
same time a gvaat writer. Orthodox, actiTe, 
and rather ixMiiacreet, he was fireouently in- 
volved in difficultiea, for he waa deficient in 
judgment and acumen. Hia great work, A9- 
naU» FnmeervMj (aometimes called Chrtm- 
KO, €f4tt€, HistoruL, and Hittcria EccUsi' 
Mtica jpVwneortfm), in ten Books, gives a 
summary history of the world, from the cre- 
ation to the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Franks ; and afterwaida a detail^ hiato- 
ry, to the year 591. He alao wrote Mine- 
ulorum libri vii. ; containing the miracles 
of St. Martin, in four Booka ; on the gloiy 
of Martyra, two Booka ; and on the glorjr (» 
Confessors, one Book. Besides these, he 
wrote de viti* Pairum (monks) Liber umu ; 
d* 9ita et morte mi. darmientium ; and an 
Epitome of the hiatoiy of the Franks, com- 
posed before he wrote his AnnaUs. AH hia 
works, collectively, were best edited by 
Tkeod. Ruinart, Paris, 1699, fol. They are 
also in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, xi.— Tr.] 

(43) Concerning GiUasvad Columiamts, 
none have treated more accurately than the 
Benedictines, in the Histoire Litteraire de 
la France, tom. iii., p. 379 and 505. [Gil- 
das was aumamed the Wise, and also Badt^ 
nius^ from the battle of Badan {Bath) about 
the time of hia birth, which was A.D. 520. 
By these epithets he is distincuished from 
Cfildas Alhaniuit who lived a little earlier. 
He was well educated, became a monk of 
Bangor, and is said to have visited and la- 
boured some time in Ireland. On his return 
he Tiaited the monasteiy of Lhancarvan, 
lately founded by a nobleman of South 
Wales ; whose example Gildas niged oth- 
ers to imitate. He spent some time in the 
northern part of Britain ; visited France and 
Italy ; and retoraed and laboared as a faith- 
ful preacher. He is s npposed to have died 




Britanniae, et castigatione Ordinis Eceleai- 
istici ; in which be depiets and laments over 
the almost total nan of his eoontiy, and the 
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by hi3 Bute for monks, some poems, and uncommon zeal for the erection 
of monasteries.(43) Isidorus of Seville, (Hispalensis), composed various 
gnuBimatical, theological, and historical works ; but shows himself to have 
iadsed a sound judgment«(44) The list of Latin authors in this century 
may well be closed by two veiy learned men, the illustrious Boethius, a 
philosopher, orator, poet, and theologian, who was second to no one of his 
timtss for elegance and acuteness of genius ;(45) and JIf. Aurelius Casno- 
dfimi SentUar^ who was indeed inferior in many respects to the former, 
yet no contemptible author.(46) Both have left us various productions of 
tljeir pens.(47) 



profligacy of manners then prevailing. It 
was first published by Polyaore VireU, in 
1525 ; but the best edition is that of Thp. 
G^Ue, in the first vol. of his Historiae Brit- 
anuicae^ Sazonicae, &c.| Scriptores quinde- 
cim, Lond.y 1691, fol. He also wrote sev- 
eral letters, and perhaps some other pieces, 
of which only extracts remain. See Cave, 
Hist. Litter., torn, i., p. 538, &c.— 2V.] 

(43) [For a notice of Columbtmu$, see 
above, p. 392, note (14).— Tr.] 

(44) [Isidanu Hispalensis, or junior, was 
the son of Stverian, prefect of Carthagena 
in Spain, and brother of FuXgerUiut bishop 
of .Carthagena, and of LearuUr, whom he 
succeeded A.D. 595, as bishop of Seville. 
He presided in the council of Seville in 619, 
and in that of Toledo A.D. 633, and died 
A.D. 636. He was a voluminous writer ; 
and has left us a Chromam, from the crea- 
tion to A.D. 626 ; Hutoria Gothorum, Van- 
dalorum, et Suevorum; Originum, sive 
Etymologiarum, Libri xx. ; dc Scriploriims 
ecclesiasticis, (a continuation of Jerome and 
Getmadius, embracing twenty- three wri- 
ters) ; de vita et morte Sanctorum utriusque 
Testamenti Liber ; de 'divinis sive ecclesi- 
asticis Offijciit, Libri ii. ; de differetUiis sive 
proprietate verborum, Libri ii. ; Synonymo- 
rvfit sive soliloquiorum, Lilnri ii. ; de natura 
rerum sive de mundo, Liber philosophicus ; 
Ijiber prcmxoTum ad Ubros utriusque Testa- 
menti; Commentaria in Ubros bistoricos 
Veteris Test, (a compilation) ; AUegoriarutn 
quarundam S. Scripturae Liber ; contra ne- 
quitiamJudaeorumj Libri ii. ; SenteTitiarum, 
sive de summo bono, Libri iii. ; Regtda 
Monachorum ; de conflicts vUiorum et vir- 
tutum Liber; ExposUio in Cantica Canti- 
corum ; several Epistles and minor treatises. 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of 
councils and decretals. His works were best 
published, Paris, 1601, fol, and Cologne, 
1617. fol— Tr.] 

(45) [Anidus Manlitu TorqtuUus Seve^ 
rvmsMoltkiusj bom of an illustrious fam- 
ily >t .Rome, about A.D. 470, was sent in 
liis .childhood to Athens for education, where 
be spent eighteen years ; and then returned 



to Rome, the most learned man of the age. 
He was consul in the years 510 and 622. 
Soon after his return to Rome, he was made 
a patrician, and admitted to the senate. 
When Theodoric king of the Goths entered 
Rome, A.D. 500, JBoltMus was appointed 
by the senate to address him. Ine kin? 
soon after made him one of his. council, ana 
master of his palace. Af^er faithfully serv- 
ing the king and his country for more than 
twenty years, he was in 523 falsely accused 
of a treasonable correspondence, condemned 
on suborned testimony, and sent to Pacta, 
where he was kept in close confinement a 
year or moire, and then privately put to death j 
by order of the king. He was a volumjnous ' 
writer. Besides more than forty Books of 
translations and commentaries on Aristotle, 
Porphyry, and Cicero^ he wrote two Books 
on arithmetic, five Books on music, two 
Books on geometry, and several tracts 
against the Eutychians, Nestorians, and oth- 
er errorists. But his most famous work 
was de consolatione philosophiae, lAhri v., 
written while in prison at Pavia. This was -i 
translated into Saxon, by Alfred the Great, ( 
(printed, Oxford, 1698) ; and into English i 
by Chaucer, and by queen Elizabeth. It % 
was composed partly in veise, and partly in 
prose ; and has the form of a dialogue be- 
tween Boctliius himself, and Philosophy per« 
sonified ; who endeavours to console nim 
with considerations, derived not from Chris- > 
tianity, but from the doctrines of Plato, \ 
Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of Boethius 
were published with notes, Basil, 1570, fol 
See Cave, Hist. Litterar., tom. i., p. 495, 
dec, and Brucker^ Hist. crit. Philos., tom. 
iii. Gervaise, Histoire de Boece, Paris, 
1715, 2 vols. 8vo, and Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xvi., p. 99-121.— Tr.] 

(46) See .JiuJi. Simon, Critique de ia 
Bibliotheque eccles. de M. du PiTi^ tome i., 
p. 2 1 1 , dec. {Senator was part of the name, 
and not the title of Cassiodorus. This em- 
inent statesman and monk was bom of 
honourable parents, at Squillace in the king- 
dom of Naples, probably before A.D. 470 
Odoaeer, in 491, made him Comes rerum 
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priratermB H ncmnm laigttiomim. Tiro 
yeas after, Theeione became maater of It* 
aly, and made him fab pmrate aeoetaiy; 
and attbaeQuenily gOTcanor of Calabria ; but 
aooo recaUed falm to eooit, and made him 
aocceattTdy qoacator of the palace, master 
of Cfae oflBcea, conral, and piaetoriaii pre- 
fect. The death of TTuoiarie in 626, did 
not deprire CoMwdanu of hi« high rank ; 
bat ill 530, ^eiiig now aboot 70 yean old, 
be retired to a raonaateiy, foooded by him- 
aelf near hia native town in Calabiia. where 
he lived mote than twenty years in hoooor- 
aUe retirement, devoted to fiteratnre and re- 
ligion. Hia woifcs are volaminona; vix., 
Epistolaram libri xii. (his official letters) ; 
Historiae Eccles. Tripartitae Lib. zii., (an 
abridgment from the Latin tranalationa of 
SoeraieSf Sozamen, and Tkeodoreit made by 
EfipkamuM Scholattiau) ; Chronicon, ab 
Adamo usqne ad annum 619 ; Compatus 
Paachalis ; de Rebus Gestis Gothomm, lib. 
^ zii., (which we have, as abridged by Jor- 
* nandes ; the original is sapposcd still to ex- 
ist in MS.) ; £xpositio in Psalmos Davidis ; 
Institutiottis ad divinaa lectiones lib. ii. ; 
de Orthographia Liber; de vii. Diaciplinis 
Liber, (on the seven hlieral arts ; viz., the 
trmum, or grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; 
and the qiuSrvrium, or arithmetic, mnsic, 
geometiy, and astronomy) ; de Anima Li- 
ber ; de (>ratione, et viii partibus Orationis ; 
short Comments on the AcU, the Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, (published separately by 
bishop Chandler^ Lond., 1723, 8vo). Most 
of the other works sre in the Biblioth. Patr., 
torn, xi., and all of them were well edited 
by the Benedictines, in 2 vols, fol., Rouen, 
1679. See Cave, Histor. Litterar., torn, i., 
p. 601, and Sekroeckhy Kirchengeach., vol. 
xvi., p. 128-164.— Tr.] 

(47) [The following are the Latin writers 
omitted by Dr. MoeKetm. 

Patchiuiut, deacon of the church of 
Rome, who took sides with Laurenthu in 
hit contest for the pontificate in 498, and 
died in 612. He has left us an Epistle to 
Eugyppiui ; and ii. Books on the Holy 
Spirit, against Maeedomue ; which are in the 
8th vol. of the Biblioth. Patruro. 

LauretUiuM, bishop of Novara in the north 
of Italy, flouriahed about A.D. 607. Two 
of his Homilies, on penitence and ahna, are 
in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. 

Efijhamus Scholasticus, an Italian, who 
flourished about A.D. 610. He translated 
the Ecclea. Hiatories of Soerales, Soxomen, 
and Theodoretf into Latin ; that Cassiodonu 
' might thence make out his Historia Ecclea. 
Tripartitia, in xii. Books. The original 
translations are lost. 

iSnfKPptiw, abbot of a monasteiy near 



Ni^ aboot A.D. 611. Hewnla^lib 
of St. Sevenmu^ the lyoede of Nencm; 
pobliiliedby Smrme, 

Hanmsdu, Booym poOiff AJX SU^ 
623; who made peooe, altern laqg eaBkaa^ 
between the Oriental and Wetem ch B Tfa a. 
He has left OS cigfaty Efittkt^ and hbo 
JkereimU, in the Conoliar., torn. iv. 

Oreminu, or Orintes, biafaap of 1 
in Spain A.D. 616. He wnUe ^ 
torinm fiddibaa, metro Herneo.in iL 1 
The fixst Book is in the Bifalisfth. PMr., tarn. 
Tii. ; and both, with otiier ibart poema, In 
Eim. M*rtem^9 Theaaar. Aneodot^ tooL t^ 
Paria, 1717. 

Peter, a deacon, vHao vigarKHiy aided Ae 
depQtation of Oriental monka at Rone, A^. 
620, and wrote de Incamatione et ( 
N. Jeau Chriati, liber; extuit i 
worics of FulgemimM, and : 
tom. ix. 

FeUx lY., Roman pootiir A.D. 
Three EvittleM, in the Condiior. torn, iv^ 
are ascribed to him ; bat die two finrt sm 
spurious. 

JueHnuoi I., emperor A J). 607-566. Be- 
sides the Corpus Juris Orvilw, (vix., huti- 
tutionum lib. iv. PeMieeUr. bw Digeats- 

nim, lib. 1. CoHeis lib. xii., A.D. f 

and NovOUe, after A.D. 636), he i 

Decrees and Epistles rebting to ^ 

cal affairs, which are in the Condiior. tom. v. 

Nicetius, of txallic extract, a anook, abbot, 
and archbishop of Treves A.D. 527-468. 
He was distinguished for pety, and the eon- 
(idence repoaed in him. Two of his tiacta, 
de Vigiliis Servorum Do, andde Boim Paaf- 
modio, were publiahed by Dmekerius, Spi- 
cilegium, tom. iii., (ed. nova, tooL L, p. 221, 
223) ; and two of hia letters, (to the eaipe- 
ror Justinianj and to queen CUoticcnda), are 
in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, 
Spain, flourished A.D. 629, and died aboot 
A.D. 640. His Commenttay <m tke Cka- 
tieles is m the Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. Two 
epistles of his are alao extant. 

Boniface IL, Roman pontiff A.D. 630- 
632, haa left us two Epistles; in the Con- 
cilior. tom. iv. 

Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grandson of St. 
Brigit, snd supposed to have lived about 
A.D. 630. He wrote Vita Sancta Brigi- 
diz; which is published by Camnus, Bit- 
rius, and BoUand. 

MmUanus, archbishop of Toledo in Spain, 
during nine years, about A.D. 631. He haa 
left us two Epistles ; extant in the Concil- 
ior. tom. iv. 

John II., Roman pontiff A.D. 632-636. 
At the requeat of Justinian, he 
sanctioned the orthodoxy of the < 
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One of (kit Trtm<y tufertd emafixion. One 
spurious md five genuine Epistle* of his, 
are in the Concilior. torn. i?. 

BUrcdUmu, Comes of lUyricum, flour- 
ished A.D. 584. His Chromcon, (from the 
yesr 879, where Jerome^M closes, to the ^ear 
534), has been often published ; and is in 
the Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. 

AgapetuM, Roman pontiff A.D. 535, 536. 
Seyen of his Epistles (one of them spurious) 
•re in the Gonciiior. torn, iv., and one in 
torn. V. 

Vigilius, Roman pontiff A.D. 537-555. 
He obtained his see by intrigue and tuplici- 
ly; conspired sgainst his predecessor whom 
he brought to the grave ; and when confirm- 
ed in his see, showed himself supremely am- 
bitious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, 
* conscience, the truth itself, to promote his 
own selfish designs. He issued the most 
solemn declarations, both for and against the 
three chapters. In 547 Justinian called him 
to Constantinople, where he detained him 
seven years, and compelled him to condemn 
the three chapters, ana himself also, for hav- 
ing repeatedly defended them. We have 18 
EpisUes^ and several of his contradictory 
Decretals, in the Concilior. torn. v. 

Gorditmiu, a monk of Messina, cairied off 
by the Sarscens in the year 539, when they 
burned snd plundered that monastery. Gar- 
Han escaped from the Saracens and returned 
to Sicily, where he wrote the life ofPlacidtis, 
the Benedictine abbot of Messina, who, with 
many others, was slain in the capture of that 
monsstery. It is extant in Surius, and in 
Mabillimf Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 

Victor, bishop of Capua about A.D. 545. 
He translsted mto Latin Ammonius^ Har- 
mony of the iv. Gospels, falsely sscribed to 
Tatum; and extant in the Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. iii., p. 265. 

Cyprianus, a Caul, and pupil of Casarius 
of Aries. He flourished A.D. 546, snd wrote 
the^.t^ book of the life and achievements of- 
Casarius, Both books are in Swrius, and 
in Mahillon, Acta Ssnctor., tom. i. 

Mutianus Scholasticus, flourished A.D. 
550. At the sugg[e«tion of Cassiodorus^ he 
translated 34 Homilies of Chrysostom on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews into Latin ; printed 
at Colo^rne, 1530. 

Rusticus, a deacon at Rome, who accom- 
psnied pope VigUius to Constantinople in 
547, and riiowed mora firmness than his 
bishop. His Dialogue noe disptUatio ad- 
versus Acephalcs, \va which he inveighs 
against Vigilius), is extant in the Biblioth. 
Patr.; tom. x. 

JuniUuSf an African bishop, who lived 
about A.D. 550, has left us <le Partibus Di- 
vinsR Legist LSfri ii.* inthe Biblioth. Patr., 
lorn. X., p. 889. 



JomandeSt or JordanuSt of Grothic ex- 
tract, bishop of the Goths at Ravenna. His 
one Book de Rebus Geticisj or Historia 
Goth&rymt firom the earliest times to A.D. 
540, is an abridsment of the 12 books of 
Cassiodorus on the same subject. His da 
Regnorum et Temporum successions lAber, 
is transcribed from Florus. Both works are 
extant in Muratori, Rerun Italicar. Scrip* 
tores, tom. i., 1728. 

Eugyppius, an African presbyter and ab- 
bot, who flourished about A.D. 553. He 
compiled from the works of St, Augustine 
a collection of sentences on various subjects, 
in 338 chapters ; printed, Basil, 1542. 

Victor, bishop of Tunis in Africa, a reso- 
lute defender of the three chapters, was in 
prisons and banishments from A.D. 555 to 
565. He wrote a Chronicon, from the crea- 
tion to A.D. 566 ; but the last 122 years of 
it are all that remain ; published by SceUiger, 
with the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Germanus, {St, Germain), bom at Autun, 
France, A.D. 496 ; deacon, 533 ; presbytery 
536 ; and bishop of Paris, A.D. 555-576. 
An epistle of his to queen Brunechildf writ- 
ten A.D. 573, is in the Concilior. tom. v. 
His life, written by Venantius Fortunatus, 
is in Mahillon, Acta Sanctor. Old. Bened., 
tom. i., p. 222, dec. 

Ptlagius I., Roman pontiff A.D. 555- 
559. He was papal legate at Constantino- 
ple A.D. ((35-545 ; and a strenuous oppo- 
ser of the three chapters. Sixteen oi nis 
Epistles are in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Martin, a monk, bom in Pannonia. He 
travelled in Palestine, preached and became 
an abbot in Spain, and finally bishop of Bra- 
gs in Portugal, A.D. 563-583. Ho has left 
us CoUeetio Canonum, (extant, in Concil- 
ior. tom. v., and in JusteWs Biblioth. Juris 
Canon., tom. i.) ; Sententia palrum JEgyp- 
tiorum, (in Rosvriyd, de vitis Patr.) ; and 
Formula honesUt vita, extant in the Bibli- 
oth. Patr., tom. x., p. 282. 

Pelagius II., Roman pontiff A.D. 579- 
590. He had much contention with the 
western bishops, who defended the three 
chapters ; and alter A.D. 589, with Jolm, 
bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of universal bishop. Ten of his ^i*- 
ties, and six decrees, are extant in the Con- 
cilior. tom. V. 

Marius, bishop of Avenches in Switser- 
land for 20 years, flourished A.D. 581. He 
has left us a Chronicon, continuing that of 
Prosper, firom 455 to 581. 

Ltdnianus, bishop of Carthagena in Spain 
AuD. 584. He has left us three Epistles ; 
in de Aguirre, Collect, max. Concil. His- 
pan., tom. ii. 

John, a Spanish Goth, educated at Con- 
stantinople, returned to Spain A.D. 584» 
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CHAPTER m. 

mSTOST OF THEOLOGY. 

4 1. Contimied sinking of Tbeolosy. — $ 2. This Exemplified. — 4 3. Suu of Exegecreal 
Theology. — ^ 4. Faults of the Kterpreters.— 4 6. Dogmatic Tfaeotogy. — ^ 6. Piactical 
Theology. — 4 7. Lives of Saints. — ^ 8. Polemic Theology. — $ 9. Contests about Qii- 
cenism.— ^ 10. About the Three Chapters.---^ y. The fiAh general Council.— 4 12. 
Contests about one of the Trinity being Crucified. 

§ 1. The barriers of the aneient simplicity and truth being once viola. 
tedy the state of theology waxed worse and worse ; and the amount of the 
impure and superstitious additions to the rehgion of Christy is ahnost inde- 
scribable. The controversial theologians of the East continued to daiken 
the great doctrines of revelation hv the most subtle distinctions and I know 
not what philosophical jargon. Those who instructed the people at large, 
«made it their sole care to imbue them more and more with igncuranee, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, and admiration of empty ceremonies ; 
and to divest them of all sense and knowledge of true piety. Nor was 
this strange, for ike bUndy — that is, persons for the most part grossly igno- 
rant and thoughtless^ — were ike leaders of ike hUnd, 

§ 2. Whoever wishes to gain more distinct information <m this subject, 
need only read what occurs in the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great, among others, respecting the worshipping of images and de- 
parted saints, the fire which purifies souls after death, the efficacy of good 
works, that is, of human prescriptions and devices for attaining salvation, 
the power of relics to remove oefects both of soul and body, and other 
things of the like character. A man of sense cannot help smiling at the 
generosity of the good Gregory in distributing his relics ; but at the same 
time he must feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who could be persua- 
ded that oil taken from lamps burning at the sepulchres of the martyrs, pos- 
sessed uncommon virtues and efficacy, and added both hoHness and secu- 
rity to its possessors.(l) 

§ 3. To give directions for expounding the holy scriptures, was the ob- 
ject of JumHus in his two Books on ike farU of ike dmne law.{2) The 
treatise consists of a few questions, neither Scientifically arranged nor ju- 



became an abbot, was persecuted by Lmtfi- A.D. 598, and wtote the life of 5<. 1 

gild the Arian kins, and died eany in the bishop of Reii ; and the hie of St, Marimty 

seventh century. He has left a ChrenUam abbot of Bobl 

ftcm A.X>. 666 to 690. Eutropiut, a monk, and bishop of Yslen- 

Lednder, archbidiop of SeviUe (Hispal- cia in Spain, flourished A.D. 599. One of 

enski) in Spain, flourished A.D. 588, and his Epistles is preserved by Lu. HtUOmMt, 

died 695. He was a monk, an ambassador Codex Reguhn-.r Paris, 1668.— TV.) 

to Constantinople, and a principal means of ( I ) See m Lut of MMtid ailt which Greg- 

the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain off the Great sent to qwien Tkeodelinda; 

to the Catholic faith. A monastic Rule is in TKeod. Rainart, Acta martyr, sincera et 

all we have of him ; unless he was ai^hor selecta, p. 619, [and in Muraiari, Anecdote 

•f the Musa Mozatdbwn. Latins, torn, ii., p. 194.— &*/.) 

Dynamnu, collector of the revenues of (S) See Rick. Sim&n^ Critique de la Bib- 

the Romish church in Gmul. He flourished Kotheque de Jf. in Fm, torn, i., p. 829. 
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ncioualy considered ; for the auth<Mr ladced the learning necessary for his 
undertaking. Cassiodorua likewise laid down some rules for interpieta^ 
tion, in his two bodes <m the dipmfflawa. Among the Syrians^ PhUoxenus 
translated the books of the New Testament and Uie Psahns of David into 
8yriac.(3) The number of interpreters was considerable* Among the 
Greeks, the best were Procophu of Gwza, (rather a pleasing expositor),(4) 
Severus of Antioch, JuUattusy and some others. Among the JLatins, the 
more prominent were Gregory the Great, CtusiodoruSf PrimanuSj{&) hi* 
dorus of Seyille,(6) BeUator,{7) and a few others. 

^ 4. All these expositors, (a few only excepted and particularly the 
Nestorians in the Bast, who, following it^ example of Theodorus of Mop. 
suestia, searched for the true sense and meaning of the words), are scarce* 
ly worthy of the name of interpreters. They may be divided into two 
classes. Some merely collected the opinions and interpretations of ^ 
earlier doctors, in works which afterwards obtained the name of CatcMoe 
(or Chains) among the Latins.(8) Such is the Catena of Ofympiodonu 
on Job, that of Victor of Capua on the four Gospels, and the Commentary 
of Prmanus on the Epistle to the Romans, compiled from Augustine, Je» 
rome, Ambrose, and others. Nor is Proeopiua of G&aza to be wholly ex* 
eluded from this class, although he sometimes followed his own judgment. 
The others follow the footsteps of Origen^ and neglecting wholly the literal 
meaning, run after allegories and moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the aid of a roving imagination. 
Of this class, is Anastasius Sinaita, whose Anagogical amtemplations on the 
Hexaemeron expose the ignorance and credulity of the author ; likewise 
Gregory the Great, whose Morals on Job were formerly extolled undeserv- 
edly ; also Isidorus of Seville, in his Book of allegories on Scripture ; and 
PrimasiuSf in his Mystic exposition of the ApocaJlypse ; and many others. 

^ 5. An accurate knowledge of religious doctrines and a simple and 
lucid exposition of them, no one will expect from the teachers of these 
times. Most of them reasoned, as blind men do about colours ; and thoi^t 
they acquitted themselves nobly, when they had thrown out some crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed opposers with the artillery of words. 
Yet among the writers of this age, may be clearly discovered the marks 
and germinations of that threefold manner of treating theology, which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the Latins. For some collected to- 
gether sentences from the ancient doctors and councils, backed l^ cita- 
tions from the Scriptures. Such was Isidore of Seville, among the Latins, 
whose three Books of sentences are still extant ; and among the Greeks, La- 
ontius of Cyprus, whose Lod Communes^ or .Commonplace-book, compiled 
from the works of the ancients, have been commended. From these ori- 

(3) Jo9. Sim, AssetMn, Biblioth. Orient CoMMtodorw, snd floaimhed A.D. 550. He 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 83. wtote Qumeroas Commentariea ; ▼ii., vi. 

(4) See Riek Simony Lettres cboisiea, Books on Esther, y. Books on Tobit, rii. 
torn, iy., p. 120, of the new edition. Books on Judith, yiii. Books on the Wisdom 

(5) Rich. Simony Histoire critiqne des ofSolomon, and z. Books on the Maccebeee; 
principaux Commentatenrs du N. T., cap. all of which are now lost.— TV.] 

xziy., p. 337, and Critiqae de la Biblioth. de (8) See Stepk, U Moyne, Proleffom. «d 

JIf. <itt Pin, torn, i., p. 336. Varia Sacra, p. 53, dtc, and Jb. il/f. Fa6n- 

(6) Rich. Simony Critiqne de la Biblio- ciuSf Biblioth. GrsBca, lib. y., cap. 17, or 
theque de M. du Fin^ tome i., p. 259. yol. yii., p. 727, dec. 

(7) ^BeUator was a presbyter, a friend of 
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gioated that species of theology, which the Latins afterwards called Pm. 
ittoe TheoU^. Others attempted to unfold the nature of religious doc* 
trines, hy reasoning ; which was the method generally adopted by those who 
disputed against the Nestorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians. Tliese may 
be fitly called SchoUuties. Others again, who believed that all divine truth 
must be learned by internal feeling and by contemplation, assumed the 
name of Mystics. This threefold method of treating religious subjects, has 
continued down to the present day. A proper and complete system of 
theology, no one of this age produced ; but various parts of theology were 
occasionally illustrated. 

§ 6. To explain and inculcate piety and Christian duty, some gavepre- 
eepte, while others employed examples. Those who gave precepts for a 
pious life, endeavoured to shape the Christian character eidier of persons 
engaged in t}ie business of active life, or that of the more perfect who re* 
tire from the contagious influence of the world. A Christian life in the 
former case, they represented as consisting in certain external virtues and 
the badges of piety ; as appears from the homilies and exhortations of C^ 
MfttM, Sie Monitory Chapters of Agapetus^ and especially from the Sum- 
mary of a virtuous life, by Martin of Braga.(9) In the latter case they 
aimed to withdraw the soul by contemplation from the intercourse and 
contagion of the body ; and therefore advised to macerate the body by 
watching, fasting, constant prayer, and sinsing of hymns ; as is manifest 
from Fidgentius on fasting, Nicetius on the vigils of the servants o£ God, 
and on the advantages of Psahnody. The Greeks, for the most part, foU 
lowed as their leader in* these matters DionysiuSf denominated the Areop- 
agite ; on whom John of Scythopolis, during this age, published annota- 
tions. How exceedingly defective all these views were, is visible to every 
one who is acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 

§ 7. To inculcate piety by examples, was the aim of all those who wrote 
Lives of the Saints, The number of these, both among the Greeks and 
the Latins, was very considerable. EnnodiuSf Eugyppius, Cyril of Scy* 
thopolis, Lionysius Exiguus, CogUosus, and others, are well known. Nearly 
all these entertain their readers with marvellous and silly fables ; and they 
propose for imitation none but delirious persons or those of perverted 
minds, who did violence to nature, and adopted austere and fiintastic rules 
of life. To endure hunger and thirst without repining, to go naked about 
the country like madmen, to immure themselves in a narrow place, to ex- 
pect to behold with their eyes closed an indescribable divine light ; this 
was accounted holy and glorious. The less any one resembled a man of 
a rational and sane mind, th^ more confidently might he hope to obtain an 
honoured place among the heroes and demigods of the church. 

6 8. In efforts to settle theological controversies, many were diligent, 
and none successful. Scarcely an individual can be naihed who contend, 
ed agaipst the Eutychians, the Nestorians, or the Pelagians, with faiiness, 
sobriety, and decorum. PHmasUu and Pkilopamu treated of all the here- 
sies : but time has swept away their works. A book of LeonHas on the 
sects is extant ; but it deserves little praise. Against the Jews, Isidore of 
Seville, and Leontius of Neapolis, engaged in controversy : but with what 
degree of skill, may easily be conjectured by those who reflect on the cir- 

(9) See Acta Ssnctor. Mtrtii, torn, iii., p. 86, &c., [and BiblioUi. Patr., torn, x., p 369. 
—TV.] 
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cumstances of the age. It will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves which disturbed the church in this 
century, than to treat in detail of these miserable disputants. 

§ 9. Although Origen lay under eondenmation by many public senten- 
ces and decrees, yet the attachment of many to him, especially amons the 
monks, scorned all limitation. In the West, one BeUator translated va- 
nous books of Origen into Latin.(10) In the East, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal seats of Origenism^ the monks 
were exceedingly zealous : and they had the approbation of certain bishops, 
especially of Theodonu of Csesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the correct- 
ness and the authority of OrigenU sentiments.(ll) The subject was 
brought before the emperor Justinian ; and he issued a long and full edict 
addressed to Mentuu the bishop of Constantinople, in which he strongly con- 
demned Origen and his opinions ; and forbid his opinions' being taught.(12) 
The contest about the &ree Chapters commencing soon after, Origenism 
not only revived in Palestine, but it spread and gaUiered strength. These 
commotions were brought to a termination by the fifth [general] council, 
at Constantinople, assembled by Justinian in the year 553, when Origen 
and his adherents were again condemned.(13) 



(10) [This is founded on a conjecture of 
Huety (Origeniana, p. 262), who ascribes the 
Latin translation of OrigenU Homilies on 
Matthew, in particular, to this BelUUor, — 
Sehl.^ 

(11) See Cyril of Scythppolis, Yito Sa^ 
hae ; in Jo. Bapt, Cotelier, Monumenta 
Eccles. GraecaCi p. 370, dec., and Hen. No- 
m, Diss, de Synodo quints, cap. i., ii., in 
his 0pp., torn, i., p. 654. 

(12) This decree is extant in Jo. Harduin, 
Concilior. torn, iii., p. 243, 6lc. [It was 
first published hv Baronius, Annal. Eccl. 
ad ann. 538 ; and thence passed into all the 
collections of Councils. — TV.] 

(13) See the decree of the council in Jo. 
Harduvn^ Concilior. torn, iii., p. 283, dec. 
See also EwgrtuM^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iy., c. 
88 ; and on this whole subject, see Ja. Bom- 
fuige, Hiatoire de TEfflise, torn, i., lib. z., c. 
6, p. 517, dec. Pet. Dan. Huety Origeniana, 
lib. ii., p. 224. Lud. Dovctn, Diss, sub- 
joined to his Historia Origeniana, p. 345, 
dec. [Schroeckhy Kiichengesch., vol. xviii., 

& 40-58, but especially 0. W, F. WaUh, 
istorie der Ketzereyen, vol ?ii., p. 618 
-760. — This contest respecting Origen 
commenced among^ the Palestine monks 
about the year 620. One Nonnue and three 
other monks, belonging to the new Laura 
(or cluster of cells), were discoyered to hold 
and to be propagating the opinions of Origen, 
Sabasy abbot of the old Laura, and supervi- 
sor of all the Palestine monks, opposed the 
schismatics. They were rejected from the 
Laura, but were restored a^ain ; and in spite 
of opposition and persecution, they brought 
over many in both Lauras to their yiews. 
Vol.!.— Fff 



The commotion became violent, and expul- 
sions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. Still it 
wss only a contest among a few monks, liv- 
ing in two little societies or neighbourhoods 
in Palestine. Jutiinian^s decree addressed 
to Mennae, was probably issued about the 
year 64(^; and it has been supposed, that 
the councU of Constantinople wluch anathe- 
matized 15 errors of Origen, was an acci- 
dental council held about the year 54H ud 
not the general council held in 553. How- 
ever that may be, the death of Nonnue in the 
year 546, caused the ()rigenist party among 
the monks to become divided, and to fall into 
a declining state. The fullest enumeration 
of errors held by these Origenists, which has 
come down to us, is that of the 15 anathe- 
mas bjr the council of Constantinople. Yet 
Juettnian's decree or letter to Mennas is 
nearly as full ;. and it is more precise snd 
lucid, ss well as better substantiated by ref- 
erences to the works of Origen. In this de* 
cree, after a concise introooction, the em- 
peror proceeds like a theologian, through ten 
folio puMt to enumerate and confute the 
errors of Origen. He then directs the pstri- 
arch MennoM to assemble what bishops and 
abbots could be found at Constantinople, and 
to condemn the subjoined list of Origenian 
errors ; their doings to be ailerwards trans- 
mitted to all bishops and abbots for their con- 
firmation, so that after this general consent 
shall be obtained, no bishop or sbbot may bs 
ordained without condemningOrigenism at 
well as the other heresies. The list of ei^ 
rors to be condemned is then subjoined, at 
follows.— (1) '* If any one says or believes, 
that human souls yre'esietedf i. e., were ones 
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^ 10. This controTersy produced another wliich was much more ]a8tiii||r 
Mid violent, but which^ as to the subject of it^ was far less important. The 
emperor Justinian burned with zeal to extirpate ^ more strenuous Mo- 
nopk^ntesj who were called AcepkaU* On this subject he took counsel 
with Theodmrtu of Ccssarea, who was a friend to Origeoism and also a 
Monophysite : and Theodarusy in order to procure tranquillity to the Ori- 
genists by stirring up a new controversy^ and also to fix some stigma up^m 
the counciLof Chalcedon and inffict an incurable wound on the Nestoriaiis, 
persuaded the emperor to believe that the AcephaH would return to the 
church; provided the Acts of the council of Chakedon were purged of 
those three passages or three Chapters^ in which Theodonu of Mopsues- 
tia, Tkeodaret bishop of Cyrusj and lia* of Edessa, were aeqintted of er. 
ror ; and provided that certain writings of these men, fitvourable to die 
Nestorian errors, were condemned. The emperor believed this ; and in 
the year 544, onlered 4hose three cheaters to be expunged, but without 
prejudice to the authority of the council of Chalcedon. (1 4) But this edict 

mere Bpirits^ and holy ; that hvrme become 
weary of divine contemplation, toey were 
brought into a worse condition ; and tbat, 
becaaae they iLiro^x^^^*^* i* ^-v cooled down 
as to the love of God, they were therefore 
called in Greek V^^« ^t is, mouU ; and 
were sent down to inhabit bodies, as a pan- 
ishment ; let kim be AMiAemo.— -<2) If any 
one says or believes, that the soul j^ our 
Lord pre-ezisled ; and that it was united to 
God the Word before his tncaniatien and 
btith of the virgin ; let him be amMtkema.-^ 
(3) If any one says or believes, that the body 
of oar Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in 
the womb of the blessed virgin as those of 
other men are ; and that afterwards God the 
Word and the pre-ezistent soul became united 
with it ; Ut kim be anaihema. — (4) If any 
one says or believes, that God the Word 
was made like to all the celestial orders, that 
to the Cherubim he was made a Cherub, and 
to the Seraphim a Seraph, and to all the 
celestial Tirtues one like them ; lei Ami be 
anathema.'^Si) If any one says or believes, 
that in the resurrection, the bodies of men 
will be raised orbicular, and does not confess 
that we ahall be resuscitated erect ; let kim 
be atuUhemm.^^) If any one says or* be- 
lieves, that Heaven, the son, the moon, the 
stars, snd the waters above the heavens, are 
ammeUeij and are a sort of material Vir- 
tues ; lei him be anc/A^ma.— (7) If any one 
says or believes, that Christ the Lord is to 
be crucified in the future world for the dev- 
ils, as he was in this for men ; let Mm be 
Muttkema. — (8) If any one says or believes, 
that the power of God is Inrnted^ and that 
he created all the things he could compre- 
hend ; let kim be enatktma. — (9) If any one 
says or believes, that the punishment of dev- 
ils and wicked men will be temporary^ and 
will have an end, or that there will be a re- 



ooveiy and restoration of devils and wicked 
men; Ut kim be anathema. — (10) And 
Anathema to Origen, who is caHed Ad»- 
mantios, together with his nefarious, execra- 
ble, snd abominable doctrine ; and to eveiy 
one who believes it, or in vaj manner pre- 
sumes at all to defend it at any time : in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be gloij 
for ever and ever. Amen." — TV.] 

( 14) This decree is extant in Jo, Hardidn, 
Concilior. torn, iii., p. 887, dec Eoagri- 
««, Hist. £c€les., lib. iv., c. 36. [It is caU- 
ed JvsHman^s Creed ; and professes to de- 
fine the Catholic fd!th, as established by the 
four first genenl councils, (those of Nice, 
Constantinople, Epbeaus, and Chalcedon), 
and to condemn tne opposite errors. — Dr. 
Moekeim^t dseeription of the three dkapien 
would lead us to suppose that c^tain ek^H 
tere, sections, or paragnphs, in ths Acts of 
the eouneil of Chakedcsi, were the three 
things condemned by Juttiman. But this 
was not the fact His decree does not aveno- 
edly condemn anything contained in the Acts 
of that council ; nor does it use the phrase 
three Chaptere. The phnse was afterwards 
brought into use, and denoted three sttifeele, 
(capitula, jct^o^ta), which were condenmed 
by this decree of Justinian ; viz., (1) the 

STSon and writings of Theodoras bishop of 
opsuestia, whom the decree pronounced a 
heretic snd a Nestorian; (8) the writings 
of Tkeodoret bishop of (jyrus ; not umva^ 
Mlly, but only so far as they favoured Nes- 
torianism, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria 
and his IS anathemas ; and (3) an Epi^ 
said to have been written by Ras, bishop ot 
Edessa, to one Maris a Persiaa, which cen- 
sured Cyril and the first council of Epbesus, 
snd favoured the cause of NesCorios. The 
council of Chalcedon had passed no decree 
respecting Theodorus ; and it had left all the 
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met with opposition from the bishops of the West and of AfVica, and es« 
peciatly from Vigilius the Roman pontiff, who maintained that great injury 
was done by it both to the council of Chalcedon and to deceased worthies 
who died in the communion of the church. (15) Jtutkdan summoned Vigils 
iua to ConstantinopAe, and compelled him to condemn the three Chapteram 
But the African and Ulyrian bishops^on the other hand, compelled VigiUiu 
to revoke that condemnation; For no one of them would own him for a 
bishop and a brother, until he had af^roved those three chapters. Jus- 
timan again condemned the three chapters, by anew edict in the year 551. 
^ 11. After various contentions, it was thought best to refer the con- 
troversy to the decision of a general council. Justhdan theiefore, in the 
year 553, assembled at Constantinople what is called the ^th general 
cotmcil. In this council, the <»inions of Ongen,{l6) as well as the three 
Chalcedonian Chapters^ according to the wishes of the emperor were 
judged to be pernicious to the church; yet it was a decision of the east- 
em bishops, for very few from the West were present. VigUius^ then 
at Constantinople, would not assent to the decrees of this council. He 
was therefore treated indignantly by the emperor, and sent into banish- 
ment ; noV was he allowed to return till he acceded to the decrees of 
this fihh council.(17) Pelagius his successor, and the subsequent Roman 

three bishops in good standing, though the long and severely : and at lenoth this pre- 

Epistle of Ibas and some of the writings of cipitate act of the emperor, bemg sanction- 

Theodoret received censure. Hence Justin- ed by the requisite authority, had the effect 

taiCs decree did not openly and avowedly to shape the creed of the Catholic church, 

contravene the decisions at Chalcedon ; from that day to this. See Walcht Histo- 

though virtually, and in effect, it did so. he der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 3-468, but 



To understand the contest about the three 
Chaptertj it should be remembered, that the 
Nutoriant, who separated the two natures 
of Christ too much, and the EutycfUans or 
MonophyttteSf who commingled them too 
much, were the two extremes ; between 
which the orthodox took their stand, con- 
demning both. But the orthodox themselves 
did not all think alike. Some, in their zeal 
Sffainst the Nestorians^ came near to the 
Monophysite ground ; and these of course felt 
willing to condenm the three Chapters. Oth- 
ers, zealous only against the Monophysites, 
were not far from being Nestorians; and 
these of course defended the three Chapters ; 
lor Theodarus, Theodoret j and Ibas had been 
leading men of this very character. Hence 
the interest shown by the Oriental bishops 
in this controversy. Bot in the West, where 
the Nestorian and Eutychian contests had 
been less severe,' and where the persons and 
writings of Theodoras^ Ibas, ana Theodoret 
were little known, the three Chapters were 
felt to be of little consequence ; except as 
the condemning them seemed to impair the 
authority of the decrees of Chalcedon, and 
to asperse characters once held venerable in 
the church. — It was doubtless a most rash 
thing in Justinian to condemn the three 
Chapters. But having done it, he resolved 
to persevere in it. Tfa» church was agitated 



especially p. 437, &c. — Tr.] 

(15) nen. Noris, de Synodo quinta, c^. 
z., dec. ; 0pp., torn, i., p. 579. Ja, Biu^ 
nagSf Histoire de TEfflise, torn, i., 1. z., c. 
vi., p. 523, <Slc., [also Dr. Walch, ubi supra.] 

(16) [According to the acts of this coun- 
cil, as they have come down to us, Origen 
was no otherwise condemned by this general 
council, than by having bis name inserted in 
the list of heretics collectively anathematized 
in the 11th anathema. — The celebrated 15 
anathemas of as many Origenian errors, said 
to have been decreed by this council, are 
found in no copy of its Acts, nor are they 
mentioned by anj ancient writer. Peter 
Lambecius first discovered them in the im- 
perial library at Vienna, in an old MS. of 
Fhotius* Syntagma Canonum, bearing the 
superscription, " Canons of the 165 holy 
Father^ of the fifth holy council at Constan- 
tinople ;" and published them with a Latin 
translation ; whence Baluze first introduced 
them into the Collections of Councils. But 
Cave, Walchj Valesius^ and others, suppose 
they were framed in a council at Constantino- 
ple, about A.D. 541 . See note (13) above, 
p. 409 ; Cave, Hist. Litterar., torn, i., p. 
558 ; Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. 
vii., p. 644, 761 ; VaUsiuSf note on Evagri- 
us. Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. 38.— TV.] 



(17) See Peter de Marco, Diss, de decn^ 
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po&tifisy in like manner, received those decrees. But neither (heir au* 
thority, nor that of the emperors, could prevail with the western bishops 
to foUow their example. For many of them, on this account, seceded 
from communion with the Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound be 
healed, except by length of 'time.(18) ' 

§ 12. Another considerable controversy broke out among the Greeks 
in the year 519; namely, whether it eauld properly he saidj ^at one of ike 
Trinity was crucified. Many adopted this language, in order to press 
harder upon the NesUnianSf who separated the natures of Christ too 
much. Among these were the Scythian monks at Constantinople, who 
were the principal movers of this controversy. But others regarded this 
language as allied to the error of the TheopasehUes or Eutychians ; and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Homdsdas bishop of Rome, when con- 
suited by the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great and pernicious al- 
tercations ensued. Afterwards, the fifUi council, and John II., a succes- 
sor of Hormisdas, by approving of this language, restored peace to the 
church. (19) Connected with this question was another ; whether it toae 
proper to say, Chrises person teas compounded : which the Scythian monks 
affirmed, and others denied. 



to Vigilii pro confirmatione Synodi quints ; 
among the Diss, subjoined to his work, de 
Coicordia sacerdotii et imperii, p. 207, ^lc., 
[and Bower's Lives of the ropes, ( VigiUus)^ 
vol. iu, p. 382-413, ed. Lond., 1750.— TV.] 

(18) See, in preference to all others, Hen. 
None, de Synodo quinta Oecumenica ; yet 
None is not free from all partiality. Also 
Christ. LupUf Notes on tne 6th Council, 
among hia Adnotat. ad Concilia. 

(19) See Hen. Noris^ Historia controTer- 
»m de uno ex trinitate passo ; 0pp., tom. 
iii., p. 771. The ancient writers who men- 
tion this controver^, call the monks with 
whom it originated, ScytHans. But Matur. 
Veiss. U Crozey (Thraaur. Epistolar., torn, 
iii., p. 189), conjectures that they were Scetie 
monKs from £gypt, and not Scythians, 
This conjecture has some probability. [But 
Dr. Watch, Historie der Ketzereyen, ?ol. 
Tii.,p. 296, 297, says of this conjecture: 
** it IS not only improbable, but is certainly 
false.*' And the documents relatiye to the 
controversy, (of which he had then just closed 
the recital), do appear, as Dr. Walch affirms, 
''adequate to prove, that these men were 
really from Scythia." Together with the 
two modes of expression relative to the Trin- 



ity, which they advocated, these monks were 
strenuous opposers of Pelagianism. Hav- 
ing had disagreement with some bishops of 
their province, particularly with Patemus 
bishop of Tomis, a deputation of them went 
to (ionstantinople with their complaint. 
Among these deputies, John Maxentnu, Le- 
ontius, and Achilles^ were the principal 
The emperor rather favoured them ; but the 
bishc^ of the East were not agreed. The 
emperor obliged the pope*s legates at the 
court to hear the cause. But they were not 
disposed to decide it ; at least, not as the 
monks wished. A part of them now repair- 
ed to Rome, where they stayed more than a 
year. Hormisdas disapproved their phnee- 
ology, but was not very ready to condemn 
it outright While at Rome, these monks 
wrote to the exiled African bishops in Sar- 
dinia, aiul by taking part in their controver- 
sy, obtained their fnendship. They certain- 
ly had many friends ; but the ancient histo- 
rians have transmitted to us only some slifht 
notices of their history. See WaUk, l£s- 
torie der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 262-313. 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, (Hormisdas), vol. 
ii., p. 806-309.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOEY OF BITJBS. 

4 I. Rites Multiplied. — i 8. Exj^anation of the Ceremoniefl.*-^ 8. Public Wozvhipw 
Tbe Eucharist. Baptism. — i 4. Temples. FestiYals. ' 

§ !• In proportion as true, religion and piety from various causes de« 
clined in this century, the external signs of religion and piety, that is, rites 
and ceremonies, were augmented. In the East, the Nestorian and Eu- 
tychian contests occasioned the invention of various rites and forms, 
which might serve as marks to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West, Gregory the Great was wonderfully dexterous and ingenious in de- 
vising and recommending new ceremonies. Nor will this appear strange 
to those who are aware, that Gregory supposed the words of the holy 
scriptures to he images of recondite things. For whoever can believe 
this, can easily bring himself to inculcate all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by means of rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is to be 
commended ; namely, that he would not obtrude his ceremonies upon 
others : perhaps he would not, because he could not. 

§ 2. This multitude of ceremonies required interpreters. Hence a 
new kind of science arose, both in the East and in the West, the object 
of which was to investigate and explain the grounds and reasons of the 
sacred rites. But most of thode who derive these rites from the sugges- 
tions of reason and religion, betray their imbecility, and exhibit rather the 
fictions of their own brains than the true causes of things. If they had 
been acquainted with ancient opinions and customs, and had examined the 
pontifical laws of the Greeks and Romans, they would have taught us 
much more correctly from what sources many of the rites which the 
Christians regarded as sacred were derived. 

§ &• The public worship of God was still celebrated in the vernacular 
language of each nation ; but it was evejrywhere amplified with various 
hymns and other circxmistantial things. The new mode of administering 
the LordW supper^ magnificently, and with a splendid apparatus, or the 
Canon of the Maas^ as it is called, was a prescription of Gregory the 
Great ; or, as some would say, he enlarged and altered the old Canon. 
But many ages elapsed, before the other Latin churches could be prevailed 
on to adopt this Romish form.(l) Baptism^ except in cases of necessity, 

(1) See Theod. Chr. LUienihalf de Canone man canon was introduced partially in the 

Missae Gre^orianOi Lugd. Bat., 1740, 8to, 11th, and more fully in the ISth and follow- 

and the writers on litui]pes. [Different ing centuries. In England, the ancient 

countries had different missals. Not only Britons had one Htuigy, and the Anglo-Saz- 

the East differed from the West, hut in both ons derived another from their apostle An- 

there were diveraities. In Gaulj the old lit- gusHne and his companions, and this not 

urgy continued till the time of Charlemagne, precisely the Roman. See Krazer, de li- 

In Milan, the Ambrosian Liturgy (so named turgiis, sec. ii, chap. 5M. Gregory the 



from 8t.' Ambrose bishop of Aulan) is not Great introduced the responsive chant ; and 

yet wholly abandoned. In SjKttR, Uie Mo- he established a school for church music, 

sarabic or ancient Spanish, is still used oc- which was in existence at Rome as late as 

casionally in certain places, though the Ro- the 9th century. — TV.] 
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was conferred only on the feast days, and those too of the highest class, 
or the greatest fe8tivals.(2^ As for the so called Litanies to the Saints^3) 
the various kinds of supplications, the HatioHS of Gregor7^4) the forma, 
las of consecration, and other riteff invented in this century to captivate 
the senses with a show of religion, we shall pass over them, to avoid pro- 
lizity. This subject requires the labours and investigations of a special 
treatise. 

§ 4. The temples erected in memoiy and to &e honoiir of the saints, 
were immensely numerous, both in the East and the West.(5) There 
had long been enough houses of worship to accommodate the people , but 
this age courted the saints, by offering them these edifices as a kind of 
presents ; nor did they doubt at all, that the saints took under their imme« 
diate protection and care, the provinces, cities, towns, and villages, in 
which they saw such residences prepared for them.(6) The number of 
feast-days almost equalled that ot the churches. In particular, the list of 
festivals for the whole Christian church was swelled, by the consecration 
of the day of the purffication of the Holy Virgin Mary, so that the people 
might not miss their LupercaHa, which they were accustomed to celebrate 
in the month of February,(7)--and by the day of the Samow^s concq^ 
tum,(8) the birthday of St, JbAn,(9} and some others. 



(2) [Especially CfanBtniM, Epiphany, 
Easter, Whitountide, and St. John the Bap- 
tist; at least in Gaol. See Gregory of 
Tours, de Gloria Confessor., c. 69, 76, and 
Historia Francor., lib. viii., c. 9.— 5<;U.] 

(3) [The LUameMf of which there were the 
larger and the smaller, the common and the 
special, were in the previous centuries ad- 
dressed only to God ; but superstition now 
led men to address them to Mary, and to the 
other saints.— Fim Ein.} 

(4) [iSta/tofu denoted in early times /itfte; 
but afterwards the churdut, tlie €A«p«2s, the 
eemeteriety or other places, where the people 
assembled for worship. (See iu Cangtj 
Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latinitat., sub hac 
voce.) Ore^ory discriminated the different 
times, occasions, and places of public wor- 
shin, and framed a service for each. This 
is the principal cause of the vast multiplica- 
tion of liturgical formulas in the Komish 
church.— TV.] 

(5) [See PrgecfiuM, de BeOo Oothico, 
lib. iv. and t. ; also de Aedificiis Justiniaoi ; 
where is mention of many churches erected 
to the virgin Mm.—Sehl.'l 

(6) [Thus the Lombard queen Tkeoidinr 
da built a church for John the JB^flit ^ tiiat 
he might pray for her and her people. {Paul 
Diacon,', Hist. Loiwobard., 1. iv., c. 7.) And 
the French king Clothnre built a splendid 
temple to St. Ymunt ; because he believed 
that saint had helped him to vanquish the 
Goths. (5Myft0r(, Chronic.) For the same 
reason, rich presents were made to the church- 
es. Thus CkUdeheft, after conquering; Ala- 
ric, gave to the chuzeh sixty cv^ 



dishes, and twenty cases for the holy Gos- 
pels ; all of the finest gold, and set with cost- 
\y gems. {Gregory of Tours, Hiatoiia 
Francor., 1. iii., c. 10.)— ScA/.] 

(7) [This was instituted bv Justiman, 
A.D. 642, and fixed to the 8d day of Febru- 
ary. The Greeks called it tnravry or viro- 
fravr^, fneeting; because then Stmean and 
Anna met the Saviour in the Temple. The 
Latins call it the feast of Si. Simeonf the 
9re9entatum of the Lord, and Candlemast ; 
Deeanse many candles were then lighted up ; 
as had been done on the iMpereaba, the fee-> 
tival of the ravishment of Proterfine, whom 
her mother Ceres searched for with candles. 
See Hotpmian^ de Festis Christianor., p. 
52, &c., and Adr. Baillet, Vies des Saints, 
torn, i., Febr., p. 22, &c.— TV.] 

(8) [This feast is senerally celebrated the 
26th of March; and m called by the Greeks 
ifUpa iunraoftSf sive kvorfveTuafiS^ the day 
of the ealutatton^ or of the annunciaticn; 
because on this day the angel Gabriel an- 
nouneed to lf«ry that she should bring forth 
the Saviour. The Latins absurdly ctiX it, 
the annunciation of Mazy. To avoid inte^ 
lupting the Lent fast, the Spaniards cele- 
brated it on the 18th of December, and the 
Armenians on the 6th of January ; the other 
churches kept it on the 26th of March. It 
is mentionea in the 62d canon of the council 
in Trullo, A.D. 691, as a festival then folly 
-established and known ; but at what time it 
was first introduced is uncertain. See Sm^ 
esTj Thesaur. Ecdes., tom. i., p. 1234, and 
Adr. BaUkt, Vies des Saints, tom. L, March, 
p. 816, dtc—TV.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISrrOBT OF HERESIES AND 8EPABATI0KS FKOM THE CHtTBCB. 
I 
4 1. Remains of the Andent Sects. Manichaeans. Pelagians. — ^ 2. Donatists.— ^ 3. 
Aliens.^ 4. State of the NestoiianB. — ^ 5. Eutychian Contests. Severus. — $ 6. 
Jac. Batadaeus, the Father of the Monophysites.-*^ 7. Their State.— 4 8- Controver- 
sies among them. — i 9. The Agnoetae. — ^ 10. Tritheists. 

§ 1. The ancient sect8, though harassed in nmnberless ways, did not 
cease to raise dangerous commotions in various places. Among the Per- 
sians, the Manichaeans are said to have hecome so powerful as to seduce 
the son of Cahades the monarch ; but the king avenged the crime by a 
great slaughter among them. They must also have been troublesome in 
other countries ; for HeracUanus of Chalcedon deemed it needful to write 
a book against them.(l) In Gaul and Africa, the contests between the 
Semipelagians and the followers of Augustine continued. 

§ 2. The Donatists were comfortably situated, so long as the Vandals 
reigned in Africa. But when this kingdom was overturned, in the year 
584, their condition was less fortunate. Yet they not only kept up their 
church, but near the close of the century, or from the year 591, ventured 
to defend and propagate their principles with more earnestness. These 
efforts of theirs were vigorously opposed by Gregory the Great, who,- as ap- 
pears from his Epistle8,(2) endeavoured in various ways to depress the 
sect now raising its head again. And his measures doubtless were suc- 
cessful ; for the Dotiatist church became extinct in this century, at least 
no mention is made of it after this time. 

^ 3. The Arians, at the commencement of this century, were triumphant 
in certain parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few of the Asiatic 
bishops favoured them. The Vandals in Africa, the Groths in Italy, many 

(9) [Iknownoti^hatindnced Dr. JlfM^Afft 8yo), and the latter need, about this time, 
to place the introduction of this feast in this [the 24th of June], to keep the feast of 
century. If the superscriptions to the horn- Vtttay with kindling a new fire amid dances 
ilies of Maxmut of Turin (who lived A.D. and other sports. — Scfd. Adr. BoiUct^ (Vies 
420) are correct, this feast must have been des Saints, torn, ii., June, p. 896), proves 
common in the fifth century ; for three of firom the sermons of St. Auguttim, that this 
these homilies are superscribed, as being festival was considered as of lone standing 
compost for this feast. Perhaps Dr. Mth in the church in the days of that iaUier. Atk- 
them had his eye on the 21st canon of the guttme himself has left us teven sermons, 
council held at Agde, A.D. 606, {HajixarCt which he preached on the festival.— Tr.] 
Collection, tom. ii., p. 1000), where the (1) SeePA4>^ti»,Bibl. God. cziv.,p.29I. 
festival of St. John is mentioned among the (2) See his Epistolar. lib. iy., ep. 84, 35, 
greater feasts. Tet as it is there mentioned p. 714, 715, and lib vi., ep. 65, p. 841, ep. 
Bs one already known, it must have been in 87, p. 821, and lib. ix., ep. 58, p. 972, and 
existence some years. — Heathenish rites lib. ii., ep. 48, p. 611, 0pp., tom. ii. [The 
were likewise mixed with this feast. The emperor itfavritrW- issued penal laws agabst 
^oast of St. John and the dancmg around a them, in theyear 595. It is a probable con- 
tree set up, were usa^s as well of the Ger- jecture of WUniu, (Historia Donatist., cap. 
man and northern nations as of the Romans, viii., ^ 9), that die conquests of the Saracens 
The former had their Noodfvr^ (on which in Africa, in the 7th century, put an end to 
Joh. Reiske published a bookyPrancf., 1696, the Donatist contest.— iScA/.] 
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of Uie Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundlans, and the Spaniards, openly espousea 
their interest. The Greeks indeed, who approved of the Nicene council, 
oppressed and persecuted them wherever tney were able ; but the Arians 
returned the like treatment, especially in Africa and Italy.(8) Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly ceased, when, under the auspices of Justin' 
ioRi the Vandals were driven from Africa and the Goths from Italy.(4) 
For the other Arian kings, Sigismund king of the Burgundians, Theodimir 
king of the Suevi in Lusitania, and Reccared king of Spain, without vio- 
lence and war su^red themselves to be led to a renunciation of the Arian 
doctrine, and to efforts for its extirpation among their subjects by means 
of legal enactments and councils. Whether reason and aiguments, or 
hope and fear, had the greater influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to 8ay.(5) But this is certain, the Arian sect was from this 
time dispersed, and could never after recover any strength. 

§ 4. The Nestorians, after they had obtained a fixed residence in Per. 
sia, and had located the head of their sect at Seleucia, were as successful 
as they were industrious in disseminating their doctrines in the countries 
lying without the Roman empire. It appears from unquestionable docu- 
ments still existing, that there were numerous societies in all parts of Per- 
sia, in India, in Armenia, in Arabia, in Syria, and in other countries imder 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Seleucia, during this century.(6) The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally well affected towards this sect; 
and they sometimes severely persecuted all Christians resident in their do- 
minions ;(7) yet generally they showed a marked preference for the Nes- 
torians, before those who adhered to the council of Ephesus : for they sus- 
pected the latter to be spies sent among them by the Greeks with whom 
they agreed as to religion. 

§ 5. The sect of the Monoph^fsUes was no less fkvourably situated ; and it 
drew over to its side a great part of the East. In the first place, the em- 
peror Anastasius [A.D. 491-^18] was attached to the sect and to the 
dogmas of the AcephaU or the more rigid Monophfsiies ;(8) and he did 

(3) ProeopiuM, de Bello Vandal., 1. i., c. of Hermengild a West Gothic prioce, by his 
8, .and de Bello Gothico, lib. i., c. 3. Eva* French wife Inputda. — SdU."] 

griuM, Hiatoria Ecclea., 1. it., cap. 15, &c. (6) Cosmos Indicopleaates, Topographia 

(4) See Joh. Jo. Mascopii Hiatoria Ger- Christiana, lib. ii., p. 125 : in Bern, de 
manor., torn. iL, the subversion of tl^e Van- MofUfaueon^s CoQectio nova Patrom Gxae- 
dalic kingdom, p. 76, and that of the Goths, cor., of which thf Preface, p. zi., dec., is 
p. 91. On the accession of the barbariana worth reading. 

to the Nicene faith respecting God, see Ac- (7) Jos. Sim. AssemoM, Biblioth. Orien- 

U Sanctor., torn, ii., Martii, p. 275, and torn. tal. Vatic, torn, iii., pt. i., p. 109, 407, 411, 

ii., Aprilia, n. 134. 441, 449, and torn, iii., pt. ii., c^. v., § 2, 

(5) [The latter is to me the most proba- p. Izxxiii., dec. 

ble. The kings of these nations were Tery (8) Evagriusj Histor. Eccles., h'b iii., e. 
iffnorant ; and made war rather than science 30, 44, drc. Thsodorus Lector, Histona 
their trade. Among such a people, conric- Ecclea., lib. ii., p. 662. A catalogoe of the 
tion of the nnderstiAding is little to be ez- Works of Snerust collected from MS. cop- 
pected. Argnments of expediency would ies, is in Bemh. de Montfaucon^s BiUiotL 
DSTe more effect. They were suironnded Coisliniana, p. 58, dx. [According to 
by orthodox Christiana, who would deprive Evagrius, loc. cit., Anastasius was not zeal- 
them of their territories, on the ground that one for any party, but was a great lover of 
they were heretica. If therefore they would peace, and determined neither to make nor 
enjoT peace and qnietude, they must make to suffer any change in the ecclesiastical 
np their minds to embrace the Nicene faith, constitution ; that is, he adhered to th^ He- 
Many of these conversions also were brought noticon of Zeno his predecessor. This was 
about by ladies ; for instance, the conversion taking the midUe ground; for the moie 
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not hesitate, on the removalof i<'2aviaft«9 from the chair of Antioch in 5I89 
to elevate to that see Stvenu^ a learned monk of Palestine, who was devoted 
to that sect, and from whom the Monophjfsiies had the name of Severians.(9) 
This man exerted all his powers to destroy the credit of the council of 
Chalcedon in the East, and to strengthen the party which professed hut 
one tuUure in Christ ; and his zealous efforts produced most grievous com* 
motions.(10} But the emperor Aruutanus dying in the year 518, Sevems 
was expelled from his see ; and the sect which he had so zealously propa. 
gated, was restrained and depressed by Jtutin and the succeeding emper'* 
ors, to such a degree that it seemed very near being ruined ; yet it elect* 
ed Sergiue for its patriarch, in place of Severus.{ll) 

§ 6, When the Monophysites were nearly in despair, and very few of 
their bishops remained, some of them being dead and others in captivity ; 
an obscure man. Jacobus surnamed BaradoBus or Zanzahu, to distinguish 
him from others of the name, restored their fallen state.(12) This indi* 
gent monk, a most indefetigable and persevering man, being ordained bisb* 
op by a few Mshops who were connned in prison, travelled over all the 
East, on foot, constituted a vast number of bishops and presbyters, revived 
every where the depressed spirits of the Monophysites, and was so efficient^ 
by his eloquence and his astonishing diligence, that when he died, in the year 
678, at Edessa, where he had been bishop, he led his sect in a very flour- 
ishing state in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia, and in other countries* (13) He extbguished nearly all the 



Btrenuons MoTiophysites rejected the Henot" 
icon, and insisted on an explicit condemna* 
tion of the council of Chalcedon ; while the 
more rigid Catholics, who also disliked the 
HenoHeoTij were for holding fast eveiv tittle 
of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. vi., p. 030, 
946, 947, 948.— Tr.] 

(9) See Joa. Sim, Asseman, Biblioth. 
Orient. Vatican., torn, ii., p. 47, 321, &c. 
Euseb. Remmdotj Historia Patriarchar. AU 
ezandrinor., p. 127, 129, 130, 135, 138< <&oi 
[See a notice of Sevenu, above, ch. ii., 
note (28), p. 397.— Tr.] 

(10) Evagriua^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 
33. Cyrillus, Vila Sabae, in Joh. Baft. 
CoieUer*9 Monnmenta Ecclesiae Graecae, 
torn, iii., p. 312. Nouyeau Dictionnaire his- 
tor. critique, torn, i., Article AruutasiuM. 
[There is some ambiguity in Dr. MoaheinCt 
statement. Who was thit num, that exert- 
ed all his powers against the coimcil of Chal« 
cedon % Dr. Maclaitu understood Mo$heim 
to refer to the emperor Aruutanus. But 
other translators preserve the ambiguity. 
Historical facts show, that it was Severu^t 
rather than Ana»tanu»y who persecuted the 
Chalcedonians. See EvagnuSf as referred 
to above, lib. iii., c. 33.--2V.] 

( 1 1 ) See Abulpharajm, Series PMriafoh. 
Antiochen., in Atseman, BiUiotk!' Orient 
Vatican., tom. ii., p. 323. [For a lull and 
minute ezammation of the Monophysite his- 

VoL. I. — Ggq 



tory, see Walch^a Historie der Ketzereyen ; 
namely, during the reicn of AnattasiuM, voL 
vi., p. 936-1064; under /iMA'n, vol. vii., p. 
52-128 ; and under Justinian, ibid., p. 128- 
362.— Tr.J 

(12) See JoM. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vaticana, tom. ii., cap. viii., p. 62» 
72, 326, 331, 414, d&c. Buseb. Rcnaudot^ 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., n. 119, 
133,425, d&c., and Liturg/ae Oriental, tom. 
ii., p. 3^, 342t Pawtus Natron, Euoplia 
fidei Catholicae ex Syrorum monumentis, 
pt. i., p. 40, 41. [ Waleh, Historie der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. viii., p. 481-490. Jacobu* 
Baradaus was a Syrian monk, and a pupil 
of Severus archbishop of Antioch. His or* 
dination is placed by some in the year 545, 
by others in 551. His deatl^ all place ia 
the year 578. Some call mm bishop of 
Edessa, others make him to have been bish- 
op at laige. The number of bishop priest^ 
and deacons ordained by him, is reported to 
be 100,000. That he pot an end to the di^^ 
visions and contests among the Monophf^ 
sites, as Dr. MoaKeim asserts, is not stated 
in any of the authorities quoted by Waleh. 
As the MonopkyiiteM ill over the East are 
to this day called JaeohiUa, from this Jacoh 
hu Baradmu ; so the oitbodox Greeks ait 
called MelekUesy from the Syriac Mekha, a 
king ; as being adherents- to the religion el 
the imperial court. — TV.] 

(13) Fw the Nubiaitt lad Ahywinian^ 
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dissensions among the Moaophysites ; and as their churches were so wideJy 
dispersed in the East, that the bishop of Antioch could not well govern 
them all, he associated with him a Maphrian or primate of the East, whose 
residence was at Tagritum on the borders of Armenia.(14) His efforts 
were not a Uttle aided, in Egypt and the neighbouring regions, by Theodo- 
tins of Alexandria. From this man as the second father of the sect, all 
the Monophysites in the East are called Jacobites, 

§ 7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks and their inconsiderate zeal 
for maintaining the'truth, caused the Monophysites to become consolidated 
into a permanent body. From this period their whole community has 
been under the government of two bishops or patriarchSj one of Alexandria 
and the other of Antioch, who, notwithstanding the Syrians and Egyptians 
disagree in some particulars, are very careful to maintain communion with 
each other by letters and by kind offices. Under the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, is the primaie oi^bbuna of the Abyssinians ; and under the patri- 
arch of Antioch, stands the Maphrian or primate of the East, whose resi. 
dence is at Tagritum in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have their own 
bishop, and are distinguished from the other Monophysites by some pecu. 
]iar rites and opinions. 

§ 8. Before the sect of the Monophysites had acquired this strength and 
consistency, various disagreements and controversies prevailed among 
them ; and particularly at Alexandria, a difficult and knotty question was 
moved concerning the body of Christ. Julian of Halicamassus,(15) id 
the year 619, maintained that the divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Christ, from the very moment of his conception, that this 
body changed its natuve, and became incorruptihle. With hiim agreed Co- 
janus [or Gaianus] of Alexandria ; from whom the believers in this senti- 
ment were called Caianists,(16) The advocates of this doctrine became 
subdivided into three parties ; two of which disagreed on the question, 
whether ChrisCs body was created or uncreated ; and the third maintained, 
that Chrisfs body was indeed corruptible, but, on account of the influence 
of the divine nature, never became in fact corrupted. This sect was vig- 
orously resisted by the celebrated Severus of Antioch, and by Damianus; both 
of whom maintained that the body of Christ, before his resurrection, was cor^ 
ruptiblej that is, was liable to all the changes to which human bodies in 
general are. Those who agreed with Julian, were called Aphtharlodoce- 
to, Doceta, FhavtasiasUB, and also Manichaeans ; because from their opin- 
ion it might be inferred, that Christ did not really suffer, feel hungry, fall 
asleep, and experience the other sensations of a man; but that he only 
appeared to suffer, to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those who agreed 

Me Atwemant loc. cit., torn, ii., p. 830. andria, under the patriarch Timotkeu* III. ; 

Hieron. Lobo, Voyap d'Abywinie, tom. ii., and on his death in the year 534, waa elect- 

p. 36. Job Ludolpk, Comment ad Hiaiori- ed patriarch of Alexandria, by the monka 

am Aethiop., p. 461, 461^ 466. For the otb- and the populace, in opposition to Theod4h 

er countriea, see the writera of their history, situ the bishop of the court party. Great 

( 1 4) J(M. Sun. il««eiiuin,Biblioth. Orient commotions now existed in Alexandria; 

Vatic, tom. u., p. 410, 414, 4l8, likewise and Gaianus waa soon deposed. He fled 

his Dissert, de Monophysitis, prefixed to tom. first to Carthage, and then to Sardinia ; and 

li. of his Bibliotheca. we hear little more about him. It is not 

(16) iJulian is noticed among the writers known that he wrote any thing. See Ltbc" 

of the centoiy, above, p. 397, note (28).— ratus, Breviar., cap. 20, and LeantiuSy de 

Tr.] Sectifl, Art. v.— Tr.] 

(16) IGaianui was archdeacon of Alex- 
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with SeveruSf were called Phthartolairay and Ktistolatra or Creaticola. 
This controversy was agitated with great warmth, in the reign of Justin- 
tan, who favoured the Aphthartodoceta ; but it afterwards gradually sub- 
8ided.( 17) A middle path between the two parties, was taken by XenaUuj 
or PWoxenus of Maubug [or Hierapolis] ; for he and his associates held, 
that Christ really suffered the ordinary sensations of a man ; but that in 
him this was not the effect of nature, but of choice. (18) 

§ 9. Some of the Corrupdcolae^ as they were called, particularly TAe- 
ndsUus a deacon of Alexandria, and Theodosius bishop of that city, in the 
ardour of disputation fell upon another sentiment towards the close of this 
century,(19) which caused new commotions. They affirmed that, while 
all things were known by the divine nature of Christ, to his human nature 
which was united with it many things were unknown. As they held to 
but one nature in Christ, [or were Monophysites'], others inferred from their 
doctrine, that they made the divine nature to participate in this ignorance ; 
and hence they were called AgnoeUB,{20) But this new sect was feeble ; 
and therefore it declined and became extinct, sooner than might have been 
anticipated from the animated eloquence of the disputants. 

§ 10. From the controversies with the Monophysites, arose the sect of 
the Tritheists. Its author was one John Ascusmige, a Syrian philosopher, 
and a Monophysite.(21) This man supposed, that there are in God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsistences, all perfectly alike and con- 
nected by no common vinculum of essence ; from which dogma, his adver- 
saries deduced Triiheism, Among the patrons of this opinion, no one was 
more celebrated than John Philoponus, a grammarian and philosopher of 
great fame at Alexandria ; and hence he has by many been accounted the 
founder of the sect, and the members of it have been called Philopmists. {22) 

(17)Ttfito<Aeu«,deReceptioneh»reticor., torico-theol., lib. iii., cap. 19, p. 119. Pho- 
in Jo. BapL Cotdier'f MonamenU Eccle- /tu^, Biblioth., Cod. ccxxz., p. S82. [Waleh 
sia 6r., torn, iii., p. 409. LibereUus^ Bre- has given a full and satisfactoTy account of 
viarium Controv., cap. 20. Jo. Forbes^ In- the Agnoita or Tkemialianx, in his Historie 
structiones historico-theologicae, lib. iii., c. der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 644>684. It 
18, p. 108,* &c. Assanati, Biblioth Orien- appears that the Agnoeta merely denied that 
tal., torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 457. [The contests the human nature of Christ became omnit' 
respecting the corruptibility of Christ's body, cieni, by being united with the divine nature ; 
botn amonff the Monophysites and the ortho- — a doctrine which few at this day will coi^ 
dox, are fully examined in Walch, Historie demn. Nor did their contemporaries in gen- 
der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. &50-644. — eral understand them.to go farther. But the 
Tr.] writers of the middle ases represent them 

(18) Joi.iStm. il««eman, Biblioth. Orient, as denying altogether the omniscience of 
Vatic, torn, ii., p. 22, and p. 168, &c. Christ ; and many of the modems, till quite 

(19) [This controversy began before the recently, had similar views of this sect. Ska 
middle of the century ; for Themisliut was Walch, loc. cit., p. 675-679.— Tr.] 

a deacon under Timotheu* III., who died (21) See Gregory Abulpharajtu, in J09, . 

in the year 535. Theodosius succeeded in Sim. Asscman's Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, 

that year ; but was removed about A.D. torn, i., p. 328, &c [This is the only an- 

537. ^ The heat of Uie controversy seems to cient writer that mentions this John Ascus- 

have been about A.D. 550 or 560 ; yet it nage ; and his statement is, that this John 

was rife in the time of Gregory the 6reat, was a disciple of Samuel Peter, a Syrian 

and the sect existed till some time in the philosopher who taoffht philosophy 20 years 

seventh century. — TV.] at Constantinople ; that John succeeded him 

(20) Jo. Bapl. Cotelier, in the Monumenta in the school ; but having advanced His new 
Ecclesia Gr., torn, iii., p. 641. Mich, le doctrine, he was banished by the emperor 
QuMfi, on Damasccnus de Hseresibus, torn. Justinian. — Tr.'\ 

i., p. 107. Jo. Forbes^ Instractiones hi»- (22) See Joh. Alb. Fahrieius, Biblioth. 
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Aa Ae sect advanced, it became divided into two parties, the PlUiopomttf 
and tlie Confiniies; the latter so named from its leader, Ccnon lusbop of 
ToTMM. (28) These parties i^reed respecting the doctrine of three per- 
sons in the godhead, but became at variance on the exposition of Ibe doc* 
trine of the resurrection of the body. For Fhi2oponu$ maintained, that 
both the matter and the/onvt of all bodies were generated and corruptifalek 
and therefore, that both would be resuscitated at the resurrection ; but 
Qmcn held that the matter only, and not the form of bodies, was corruptible 
and to be resuscitated. (24) To both these stood opposed the Damiamtie; 
so named from Damianus^ [the Monophysite patriarch] of Alexandria* 
These discriminated between the divine eesencef and the three perwcmt of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit* In other words, they denied that each 
person considered by himself, and in nature, was God ; but maintained, that 
the three persons had a common God or diomi^f by an undivided participa* 
tion of which, each one was God. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they 
denominated Hypostases [or persons] ; and what was common to them, Godf 
subskmce^ and na/ure.(25) 



Gr., lib. T., c. 37, torn, ix., p. 368. Jo. 
Hardumt Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1388. Ttm,* 
otheuw de Receptione Hvreticor., in Je. 
B€pi. Coteiier*9 Monmnenta Eccleiis Gr., 
tmn. iii, p. 414. John Dtmascemu, de 
Hniesibus, 0pp., torn, i., p. 103, ed. Le 
Qmen. [John PhUoponut was bom, and 
probably spent his life, at Alexandria. He 
was a literuy layman, and deeply read in 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. 
Yet he was a Christian, and a Monophysite, 
as most of the Alexandrians in his day were. 
The time of his birth and death is unknown ; 
but it appears, that he was a writer from 
about A.D. 560, till several jevn into the 
seventh centuiy. Whether ms own reflec- 
tions, or the books of John Aactunagty first 
led him to his Tritheism, is uncertain. His 
works now extant are, a Book on the HtX" 
nemeron; another on Easter; one againtt 
Produt, to prove the world not eternal ; a 
Book onthe Gr. dialects ; and Camrnenior 
ries on various works of Aristotle. His lost 
works were, on the Resurrection ; against 
the council of Chalcedon ; against the senti- 
ments of John archbishop of Constantino- 
ple, respecting the Trinity ; against Jam- 
oliehus de Svnudacris; against Severus; 
and a Book on Union, entitled AiatrTr^f 
five 'Arhitery a valuable extract from which 
is preserved. See Cave, Hist. Litteraria, 
torn, i., p. 367, and Walch, Historic der Ket- 
lereyen, vol. viii., p. 702, dec. — TV.] 



(23) Photius, Biblioth. Codex xxiv. As- 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental. Tatk., torn, ii, 
p. 829, dec. 

(24) [For a foil account of the di«Bgree> 
ment between the CononiUs and the other 
PkUoponists, respecting the resurrection of 
the body, see Walch, Historic der Ketzerej- 
en, vol. viii., p. 762-778. — TV.] 

(25) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Vatic, torn, ii., p. 78, 332, dee. [The 
controversies reelecting the Trinity in unity 
which are the subject of this section, are 
minutely investigated by Walch, Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 0B5-762. He 
concludes, that Pkiloponus and his sect were 
really, though peihaps unconsciously, TW- 
theists : for Philopcmus held to a merely 
spedfic unity in God, and not to a numer- 
ical unity ; that is, he taught that the three 
persons in the Trinity had a common nature, 
m the same sense that Paul and Peter had 
a common nature, and as all the angels Inve 
a common nature. (Walch, 1. c, p. 728, 
dec.) The Dmmanists on the contni^, re- 
jecting the idea of a mere specific unity in 
God, held the three £vine persons to be 
numerically one, except as distinsuisbed by 
certain characteristic marks : so Qist he was 
really on Sabellian ground. {Walch, loc. 
cit., p. 763-767.) See aiso Mwucher's 
Bogmengeschichte, vol. iii., p. 513-516, 
ed. Marp., 1818.— Tf.] 



CENTURY SEVENTH, 
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TH£ EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

THE PR0SPfiSIT7 OF TBE CHITBCH. 



4 1. ChnstiuuW propagated in China. — 4 9- The Eneliah coDTerted.— ^ 3* Also the Gauls, 
Snevi, Friealandera, Franks, and Helvetii. — f 4. Judgment concerning tJiese Apostles. 
—4 6. Jews compelled to embiace Christianity. 

§ 1. The Christian religion waa in this century diffused beyond its for. 
mer bounds, both in the eastern and western countries. In die East, the 
Nestorians with incredible industxy and perseverance laboured to propa. 
gate it from Persia, Syria, and India, among the barbarous and savc^ na* 
lions inhabiting the deserts and the remotest shores of Asia ; and that 
their zeal was not inefficient, appears from numerous proofs still existing* 
In particular, the vast empire of China was enlightened by this zeal and in- 
dustry, with the light of Christianity. Those who regard as genuine and 
authentic the Chimese momanaiUtf 5^an which was discovered in the sev- 
enteenth century, believe that Qiristianity was introduced into China in 
>the year 636, when Jesujabas of Gadala presided over the Nestoriaa eom* 
munity.(l) And those who look upon this as a fobrication of the Jesuitli, 

(1) This celebrated monument has been of the inscription, with a comment and iOAio 
published and explained by seveialpersons, notes, is giyen in the Appendix to Mo9keim*9 
m particular by AUum. AtrcAer, C^iina il- Historia £ccles. Tartarorom, p. %-2S, The 
iostrata, p. 63. Aftdr. HuUer^ in a distinct monument is said to be a marble slab> ten 
treatise, Berlin, 167S, 4to. Euseb. Renau- feet long and five broad ; dug up in the 
dot. Relations anciennes des Indes et de la year 16S5, at a town near Slmgan^pi, capital 
Chine de deux Voyageurs Mahometaaa, p. of the province 8ken-n, The top of the 
2S8-271, Paris, 1718, 8to. Jos, Sim. At* slab is a pyramidal cross. The caption to 
semant Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. the inscription consists of 'nine Chineso 
iii., pt. ii., c. iv., ^ 7, p. 538, dtc. A more words, formed into a sqnare, and is tfans 
accurate copy, with notes, was expected from translated : '* This stone was erected to the 
the very learned Thtovkalus^Sigtfr. Bayer, honoinr and eternal memory of the Law of 
much distinguished for his knowledge of Light and Truth brought from Ta^cint [Jth 
Chinese literature. But his prematura death des, or Syria]^ and promul^ted in China.'* 
frustrated the expectation. I see no reason The principal inscription is m Chinese char- 
why I should not regard this monument as aeters, and consists of twenty-eight columns, 
genuine; nor can I conceive what advan- each containing sixty-two words. It first 
tage the Jesuits eould have promised them- states the fundamental principles of Christi* 
selves from a fabrication of this sort. See amty ; and then recounts die arrival of the 
Gabr. lArun, Singularit6s historiqoe et litte- missionaries in 836, their gracious reception 
raires, tome ii., p. 600, dee. [See also by the king, their labours and success, and 
Tho, YeateSf Indian Church History, p. 85- the princi]»l events of the mission fcnr 144 
96, Loud., 1818, 8vo. Kirckar*$ tianslation years, or till A.D. 780. Then were two 
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may be fully satisfied by other and unexceptionable proofs that China, ev- 
pecially the northern part of it, contained in this century or perhaps even 
earlier numerous Christians, over whom presided during several subsequeni 
centuries a mttropolUan sent out by the patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nes- 
torians.(2) 

§ 2. The attention of the Greeks was so engrossed with their intestine 
dissensions, that they were little solicitous about the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen.(d) In the West, among Uie Anglo-Saxons, 
Augustine^ till his death in 605, and afterwards other monks sent from 
Rome, laboured to extend and enlarge the church. And the result of their 
labours and efforts was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kinfis, who had 
hitherto continued in paganism, gradually came over to the aids of Chris- 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly Christian. (4) Yet we need not 
believe that this change was wholly owing to the sermons and the exhor- 
tations of these Roman monks and teachers ; a great part of it is rather 
to be ascribed to the Christian wives of the kings and chiefe, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and likewise to the rigorous laws 
enacted against the worshippers of idols ;(5) not to mention other causes. 



penecutioiu, in the yean 699 and 718. 
Soon after the aecond persecution, some 
new miaeionaries arriTed. Then follows the 
date and erection of the monument, in A.D. 
788. On the one side of this principal in- 
scription there is a column of Chinese char- 
acters ; on the other side, and at the bottom, 
is a Syrian inscription in the Bstrangelo char- 
acter, containing catalogues of priests, dea- 
cons, and others, with a bishop, arranged in 
Mven different classes. — TrJl 

(S) See Renaudott loc. cit., p. 61, 68, 
dec, et passim. Atseman^ loc. cit., cap. iz., 
p. 62S. &c. TheovhUus Sigtfr, Bayer tells 
utf, (I^efat. ad Museum Sinicum, p. 84), 
that he possesses some testimonies, which 
put the subject beyond controversy. [It is 
the constant tradition of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, that St. Tkomat the apostle made an 
excursion to China ; and the Christians of 
Malahar celebrate this event in their ordi- 
nanr worship ; and their primate styled him- 
self metropolitan of Hindoo and CAtna, when 
the Portuguese first knew them. See Tho, 
YwU», Indian Church Hist. , p. 7 1-84. See 
also M. de Chngnet, Diss, in the 30th vol. 
(p. 802, dec.) of Uie M^moires de Litterature, 
tuto des Registres de TAcademi^ Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres : which 
contains a defence of the genuineness of the 
Sigan monument, against the objections of La 
Croze and Beauso^e. Likewise Schroeckh^ 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. ziz., p. 291-298. — 
Tr.) 

(8) [Yet ComtafUm* Poxpfayrogenitus 
states, (de Administrando Iraperio, c. 31, in 
Biindurius* Imperium Orientale, p. 97, ed, 
Paris), that the Chrobates, (the Croatimns), 
who then inhabited Dalmatia, from which 



they had expelled the Avares by order of 
HeradiuSj made application to that emperor 
for religious instructers; and that he pro- 
cured priests for them from Rome, who bap- 
tized tnem, and one of whom became their 
archbishop. See Sender* t Selecta Cap. Hist. 
Eccles., tom. ii., p. 30. Luchu de Regno 
Dalmatiae, 1. i., c. 11. MurtLtori, History 
of Italv, tom. iv.,*p. 78, of the Germ, trans.^ 
and Joe, Sim. Aasewum^ in Calendar. Ec- 
cles. universae, tom. i., p. 499, &c. — Sehl.} 

(4) Beda, Historia Eccles. gentis Anglor.^ 
lib. ii., cap. iii., p. 91, dec, cap. xiv.,p. 116, 
lib. iii., cap. zzi., p. 162, ed. Chiflet. Repin 
de Thoyrae, Histoire d'Angleterre, tom. L, 
p. 222, dec. 

(6) See Dm. WHkimtf Coocflia magnae 
Britanniae, tom. i., p. 61. [According to 
Bede,^ De Thoyraa^ and the other writers on 
English church History, the progress of 
Chnstianity among the Anglo-Sutons, in 
this centuiy, was as follows. In the year 
601, pope Gregory confirmed Auguetine as 
the archbishop of Canterbuiy ; a»l advised 
him to appoint twelve suflfragans under him- 
self, and to send a bishop to York, who 
should in time become archbi8h<^, and have 
also twelve suffragans. Yet Canterbury, or 
rather (on the death oi Auguetime) London, 
was to hold the primacy of all England. 
This arrangement was prospective, for the 
conversion of but a small part of the Saxons 
was as yet achieved. In 604, Auguetine 
appointed Ju9tue first bishop of Rochester 
in Kent, and Mellitug firat bishop of London 
among the East Saxons, and named Loai- 
rentiut to succeed himself in the see of Can- 
terbufy. Auguetine died the next year, bar* 
ing been in England but eight yeara, and hav>> 
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§ 8. In this century, many of the Britons, Scotch, and Irish, eager to 
propagate the Christian religion, visited the Batavian, Belgic, and German 



ing extended Christianity little farther than 
over Kent, and part of the present counties 
of Essex and Middlesex. Laurentius suc- 
ceeded him. Od the death of Ethelbert the 
first Christian king of Kent, in 616, his son 
and successor EadbaUt married his own 
mother-in-law, and renounced Christianity. 
Most of his subjects followed him in his 
apostacy. Sebert also, the Christian king 
of Essex, was succeeded by pagan sons ; 
who expelled Christianity from their domin- 
ions, and obliged MeUihu the bishop to 
take refuge in Kent. The three English 
prelates, in despair, now resolved to ^uit 
England ; and two of tl^m actually retired 
to the Continent. Laurentiut, while pre- 
paring to remove, pretended to receive, one 
night, a flagellation and a severe reprimand 
from St, Peter, for thus deserting the sheep 
of Christ and leaving them among wolves. 
The next morning he reported the matter to 
king Etutbald, and showed him his fresh 
wounds. The king was so moved, that he 
annulled his incestuous marriage, returned 
to the Christian faith, recalled the exiled 
bishops, and re-established Christianity in 
his dominions. Thus Kent became perma- 
nently Christianized. Tl^ East Saxons 
were not so easily reclaimed ; nor were they 
the next to embrace Christianity. — In the 
year 625, Edwin king of Northumberland, 
including all the north of England, married 
Eihelburga, sister of EadbaMkiag of Kent 
and daufihter of ^ueen Bertha^ engaging to 
tolerate her religion. She took with her Pau- 
lintu, who was ordained bishop for that pur- 
pose. The consequence was, that king Ed" 
win, Coify his pagan high-priest, his nobles, 
and most of his subjects, embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and Paulinus, in the year 627, bap- 
tized 12,000 Northumbrians m one day, m 
the river Swale, near Richmond. PaiUinut 
became archbishop of York, and propagated ' 
Christianity to some extent in East AnMia, 
which included the counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridae, and the isle of Ely. But 
in 633, king Edwin was slain in battle, and 
a great apostacy ensued. PaiUinus, in de- 
spair, returned to Kent, and became bishop 
of Rochester. Soon after, Oswald mount- 
ed the throne of Northumberland, after a long 
exile among the monks of Scotland. He 
being a Christian, laboured to restore Chris- 
tianity. The Scottish monks sent him first 
Carman, and then the famous Aidan, bish- 
op of Lindisfame or Holy Island, to assist 
him. Thus Christianity became permanent- 
ly established in ^Northumberland. — The 
people of East Anglia also returned to the 



Christian faith about the year 636) their ex- 
iled king Sigebert, having brought with him 
from France Felix a Burgundian priest, who 
became bishop of Dumnoe, now Dunwich. 
Oswald and Sigebert are said to have patro- 
nised learning and set up schook throughout 
their dominions. — The kingdom of Wessex, 
including seven counties in the southwest of 
England, was converted about A.D. 635, by 
Berinus, a missionary directly from Rome, 
who became bishop of Dorchester. — Sige- 
bert II., king of the East Saxons, who occu- 
pied the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and 
part of Hertfordshire, was persuaded by his 
friend Osory kin^ of Northumberland, to 
embrace Christianity ; and he, by the aid of 
Chad or Cedda, a Northumbrian prelate who 
was translated to London, permanently re- 
stored Christianity among the East Saxons 
about the year 660. — merda, inoluding 
about seventeen of the midland counties, 
flpraduallv became Christian, after the mid- 
dle of the century. Peada the prince bo- 
came a Christian, in the lifetime of his^pagan 
father king Penda, at the instigation of ms 
wife Alchflida, daughter of Oswi the kinjj 
of Northumberland ; and he spread Christi- 
anity in the provinces over which he ruled. 
When made king, he soon brought tho 
whole territoiy to embrace Christianity.^- 
The last STaxon kingdom, Sussex, including 
the counties of Suiry and Sussex, was con- 
verted about the year 686, by Wilfrid an ex- 
iled bishop of Northumberland. — A great 
dispute arising about the tonsure of priests, 
(whether only a considerable spot, or the 
whole head except a circular margin, should 
be shaved), and also about the time of East- 
CTy those north of the Thames following the 
Irish or Gallic ritual, and those south of it, 
the Roman ; a conference was held on these 
subjects at Whitby, in the year 664 Here 
Ostdf king of I^orthumberland, learning 
from the Romish party that St. Peter had 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and that 
the other party could not deny that fact, de- 
clared he would not offend St. Peter, lest 
when he should arrive at the gates of heav- 
en he should find the doorkeeper would not 
open to him. This wise thought decided 
the question with the majority. Still, how- 
ever, the controversy continued ; and sev- 
eral bishops retired in disgust, or were re- 
moved from their sees. Soon after, a bish- 
op elect, being sent to Rome for ordination 
as primate of England, died by the way ; and 
the pope ordained and sent Theodonu, a 
nanve of Tarsus, and a man of talents. 
Theodorus arrived at Canterbury in 669, and 
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tribes, aad there founded new churches. And this it was that led tiw 
Germans afterwards to erect so many monajBteries for Scots and Irishmen; 
some of which are still in being.(6) Columbanui an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already, in the preceding century, happily extirpated in 
Gaul and the contiguous regions, the ancient idolatry, the roots of which had 
preyiously struck deep every where ; and he persevered in these labour9 
till the year 615, in which his death is placed, and with the aid of his disci, 
pies, carried the name of the Saviour to the Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, 
and other nations of Germany.(7) SU Gallj one of his companions, Im- 
parted a knowledge of Christianity to the Helvetians and Swabians.(8) 
St. KUioHf a Scotchman, converted a great many to Christ among the [Fttau 



for twenty-one years was indefatigable in his 
efforts to rwlate the ecclesiastical afibirs of 
£nf land. For the furtherance of his designs, 
he neld a council or svnod at Hertford in 
673, when annaal synods were agreed upon* 
and other ecclesiastical refulations adopted. 
Another synod at Hatfield, in 680, estab- 
lished the faith of the English churches, 
<m the basis of the five first general coun- 
ci]«.-^Hitherto there had been but one bish- 
op in each kingdom of the Heptarchy, ex- 
cept Kent, which had two bishops ; but now, 
the ambition of ruling induced the primate 
and some of the kings to divide bishoprics, 
in order to diminish the power pf the lordly 
pielates. Hence, about the end of the cen- 
tniTt the Heptarchy contained sixteen bish- 
opncs : viz., Canterbury and Rochester, in 
Kent; London, in Essex; Dunwich and 
Elmham, in East Anglia ; Winchester and 
Sherbum, in Wessex ; Litchfield, Leicester, 
Hertford, Worcester, and Synacester, in 
Mercia ; and York, Lindisfame, Hexam, and 
Withem, in Northumberland. — The Irish 
«nd Scotch churches were in a veiy pros- 
perous state during this century. — 7r.] 

(6) See Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Febniar., 
p. 362. 

(7) Jo. MahiUtn, AcU Sanctor. ord. Ben- 
edicti, torn, ii., p. 560, dtc., torn, iii., p. 72, 
339, 600, and elsewhere. AdamcMm^ lib. 
iii. de S. Columbano, in Hen. Canmi Lec- 
tiones Antiquae, tom. i., p. 674. — [See a 
brief account of St. Columbanu8f above, p. 
892, note (14).— Tr.] 

(8) Walafrid Strabo, Vita Sti. Gallr, in 
Jo. MaibiUon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedicti, 
torn, u.t p. 228, [ed. Venice, p. 215, die.] 
Wen. Camsii Lectiones Antiquae, tom. i., 
p. 783. [St. Q<dl, or St. GaUut, was bom 
in Ireland, of religious parents, who early 
committed him to Uotumianiu for education. 
He became a monk of Baneor, under Co- 
lumbanus, and was one of the 12 Irish 
«M>nks, who left Ireland with Columbanus, 
aoout the year 589, travelled through Eng- 
land to the Continent, and erected the mon- 



astery of Luxeul in Buigu&dy. When Co- 
IttmbanuSt 20 years after, was driven from 
this monaatery, Si. Gall accompanied himia 
exile. Ascendiqg {he Rhine, they penetra* 
ted the he^rt of Switzerland, about the year 
610, and took residence among the pagans 
U Tu^gen, at the head of the lake of Zu* 
rich* Attacking idolatry, St. Gall here bnn^ 
ed the pagan temple, and east their ofieringt 
into the lake. -This enraged the people, and 
the monks had to flee. TiraveUing tluraugh 
the canton of St. Gall, they came to Arban^ 
on the shores of the lake of Constance. Her« 
WiUimar, the presbyter of the place, treated 
them kindly, and aided them to form a set* 
tlement at Bregents, at the eastern extremi- 
ty of the lake. Here the monks attempted 
to convert the surrounding psgans, and were 
not without some success, fiut at the e^ 
of two years, the unconverted procured an 
order from the duke for the monks to quit 
the country. CoLumhana* and the rest now 
retired to Behbio^ in Italy ; but St. Gall was 
left behind, sick. When recovered, he re- 
tired into the wilderness with a few adhe- 
rents, and erected the monastery of St. Gall, 
in the province of the same name. Here he 
spent tne remainder of his days, in great rep- 
utation and honour. He refused the biski 
opric of Constance, which be conferred on 
his pupil John. His monastery flourished 
mucn, and spread light over the sorroonding 
countiy. St. Gail died at Arbon, but was 
interred in his monastery, at the age of 95, 
according to Mabillon. His sermon at the 
ordination of John at Constance, and soma 
epistles, are published by Camsnu^ loc. ciU 
His life by Walifrid Strabo, from which this 
notice is extracted, though full of legendary 
tales, is written in a far better style than the 
ordinary monkish biographies. — It appears, 
according to Strabo^ that Switieriand was 
almost wholly pagan when first visited by 
Columbantu in 610, but that Christianiiy 
had then made considerable progress in Ger- 
many, from the lake of Constance all along 
the right bank of the Rhine.— TV.] 
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eonioHs or] Eastern Pranks.(9) Near the close of the century, in the year 
090^ WUkbrordf \>y birth an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied by eleven of hiB 
countiymenf viz., Suidber% WigSsrt, AccOf WiKbaldf Unibaldf Lchohit the 
two Etpald$y Werenfridf MwrceUh/^ and Adalberty crossed over to Bakafia 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to convert the Frieslanders to Chris, 
tianity. From thence, in the year 692, they went to Fosiekind, which most 
writers suppose to be the island of Heligoland : beii^ driven from there by 
Badbod the king of the Frieslanders, who put Wiglert one of the company 
to deathi they wandered over CUnbria end the adjacent parts of Denmark. 
Returning to FrietHand in the year 693, they attacked the superstition of 
the country with better success. Willehrord was now created by the Ro* 
man pontiff, archbishop of WiUdmrgf [since called Utrecht], and died at 
an advanced age among the Batavians. His associates spread a knowledge 
of Christianity among the WestphaUans and the neighbouring nations.(lO) 



<9) YHa iS. JCf/ioiii, in Henr. Camni Lec- 
tiooes Antiqus, lorn, iii., p. 171, 6lc, J. Pet. 
de Ludeimg, Scriptores* rerum Wurtsbur- 
gens., p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kil- 
Uiiij in MabiUon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bene- 
dict., torn, ii., p. 951-«9^, ed. Venice, 1733. 
According to these authoritiee, St. KiHan, 
Chilian, CyUan, Ct/ton, or Kyllena, was an 
Irishman, of honourable birth and good edu- 
cation. In early life he had a great thirst 
for knowledge ; and being very pious, and 
possessing a perfect knowledge of missionary 
enterprises, ne planned one of his own. 
Taking with him Coloman, GaUotif and Ar- 
newdf presbyters, Donatu$ a deacon, and 
seven others, he penetrated into FrBnconia, 
which was wholly pagan, and took residence 
at Herbipolis or WUrtsburg. Findinff their 
prospects good, KiLian, Coloman^ and Tot- 
imh went to Italy to obtain the papal sane* 
tioB to their entecpriae ; whiob hKringnidily 
.obtained from Canon, (who wai pope 11 
months, ending Sept., 686), they returned to 
Wurt^bofg, converted and baptised G^bert 
the duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
But afterwards, persuading the dnke that it 
was unlawful for him to hate his brother's 
wife, Gnlany she seised an occaaiooal ab- 
•enco of her bofbaod, and muxdered all the 
missionaries. This cruel act ia placed in 
the year 696* But the massacre did not 
prevent the progress of Christianity ; for the 
ducheas became deranged, the assassins re- 
pented, and St. KiUan became the tutelar 
Mint of Wiirtoburg.— Tr.] 

(10) Aladny YiU WUlefarordi, in Jo. ifo- 
hillan, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., torn, iii., 
p. 604, &c., [559, dtc., ed. Venice]. Jo. 
^4Ueri Cimbria Idttereta, torn, ii., p. 960, 
d(c. [B^, Histor. Ecclea., 1. ▼., c 11, 19. 
This famous missionary was bom in Nor- 
thumberland about A.D. 659, of pious pa- 
rents. Educated in the monastery of Rtfon 
(Hirpenais), in Northumberland, at the ags 
V OL. I. — H H H 



of SO he went to Ireland, where he studied 
12 years. At the age of 33 he commenced 
his mission, and sailed up the Rhine to 
Utrecht, in the dominions of Radhod the pa- 
gan kme of the Frieeians. Soon after he 
went to France, and by advice of king Pepin, 
visited Italy* and obtained the sanction of 
pope Sergius to his enterprise. Returning 
to Utrecht, he in vain attempted the conver 
sion of Radbod and his subjects. Therefore 
proceeding northward, he landed at an island 
eaUed Fositeland, which was on the confines 
of Denmark and Friesland, and so sacred 
that its fruits, its animals, and even its wa- 
ters were holy, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punished with death. WiUibrod 
and his company wholly disregarded the sa- 
credness of the place, violated the laws, were 
arraigned before Radbod, who cast lots on 
their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
death, and the others dismissed. They now 
poietrated into Denmark. On their return 
to the confines of France, Pepin, who in 693 
had vanquished Radbod, sent WiUibrod again 
to Italy to be consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht. Pope SergiM now gave him tbd 
name of Clement. Returning clothed with 
dignity, bis friend Pepin aided him in his 
work ; and for about 60 years from his leaT- 
ing England, he laboured, and with much 
success, as the i4)08tle of the Frieslanders. 
He died about the year 740, at the advanced 
age of 8 1 . Thus far Alciiin*s narrative goea. 
(S: his followers, it is said, that the two 
Ewalde^ (the one called the white, and the 
other the black Etoald), were put to death 
by a Saxon king, and their bodies cast into 
the Rhme; that Sitidbert preached to the 
Bructeri near Cologne, and at last at Juss- 
serstDerth on the Rhine, where he died A.D. 
713 ; that WilUbald became bishop of Eich- 
9tadt in Bavaria ; and Marcellinug biahopof 
the country along the Issel.— TV.] 
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§ 4. Of these and other expeditions undertaken for the extension of 
Christianity, an impartial man who adheres to truth will not pass an in. 
discriminate judgment. That some of these jpreachere were men of hon- 
est simplicity and piety, no one can doubt. But most of them show man. 
ifest proofii of various 9inful passions, of arrogance, avarice, and cruelty ; 
and having received authority firom the Roman pontiff to exercise their sa^ 
cred functions among the harharians, they did not so much collect holy 
congregations of devout Christians, as procure for themselves a people among 
whom Uiey might act the part of sovereigns and lords. I cannot therefore 
strongly censure those, who suspect that some of these monks, being de- 
sirous of ruling, concealed for a time their vicious propensities under the 
veil of religion, and imposed upon themselves various hardships, that they 
might acquire the rank and honours of bishops and archbishops. 

9 5. Of the Jews, very few, if any, voluntarily embraced Christianity. 
But the Christians compelled many of them in different places, by means 
of penalties, to make an outward profession of belief in ChrisL The em. 
peror HeracUus being incensed against them, as is reported, by the influ- 
ence of Christian doctors, made havoc of the miserable nation, and ordered 
vast numbers of them to be dragged reluctantly to baptism.( 1 1) The kings 
of Spain and Gaul had no hesitation to do the same, notwithstanding & 
Roman pontifl& were opposed to it.( 12) Such evils resulted from ignorance 
of the true principles of Christiani^, and from the barbarism of the age. 



CHAPTER H. 

iLnVEBSITIBS OF THE CHITRCH. 

9 1. PersecutioiM of the Chrittians. — i %. Mohammed. — f 3. Judgment concerning liiai. 
— i 4. Causea of the Rapid JV ogre aa of hia Religion. — f 6. Diapoaition of the Mohammo- 
dana towaida the Chriatiana.-^ 6. Secta among thenL 

§ 1. The Christians suffered less in this than in the preceding centuries. 
By the Persian kings, they were at times persecuted ; but the rage against 
them soon subsided. In England some of the petty kings oppressed the 
new converts to Christianity ; but soon after, these kix^ themselves became 

Srofessed Christians. In the East, especially in Sjrria and Palestine, the 
ews sometimes rose upon the Christians with great violence ;(1) yet so 
unsuccessfully as to suffer severely for their temerity. Those living among 
the Christians who secretly consulted about restoring the pagan religions, 
were too weak to venture on any positive measures. 

§ 2. But a new and most powerful adversary of Christianity, started up 
in ArMa, A.D. 612, in the reign of HeracUiu, Mohammed was indeed 
an illiterate man ;(2) but still an Arab nobleman, naturally eloquent* and 

• (1 1) Eut}fchM9, Annalea Ecdeaia Alex- (1) Eutyrhhu, Annalea, torn, iu, p. KI6, 

andr., torn, ii., p. %i% &c. &c. Jo. Hewr. HoUinger, Hiatorta Qrien- 

(IS) [See some anthoritiea on thia aabject, talia, lib. i., c. iii., p. 129, &c. 

quoted by Banmti», Annalea Ecclea. ad (2) Mokmmmed himself profesaed to be 

ann. 614, aub fin., tom. riii., p. 239, dec., deatitote of acience and learning, and trm 

ad. Antw., 1600.— TV.] to be unaUe to read and write : and hia M. 
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possessing great acuteness of mind.(3) He proclaimed that he was sent 
of God, to overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge and reform, first, 
the religions of the Arabs, and next, thase of the Jew^ and the Chiistians : 
and having framed a law which is called the JEroran,(4) after gaining some 



lowers have deduced from this his ignorance, 
an argument for the divinity of the religion 
which be taught. But it is hardly credible, 
that he was so rude and ignorant a man. 
And there are some among his adherents, 
who question the reality of the fact. See 



was about 12 years before he assumed the' 
character of a prophet. Now that such a 
man should be among the very first in Mecca 
to loam the use of letters, is not to be ex- 
pected. Much less can we infer from his 
occupation, that he mu^t have been able to 



Jo. Chardinj Voyages en Perse, tom. iv.,* read and write. That he employed his son- 



p. 33, 34. indeed, when I consider that 
Mohammed for a long time pursued a gainful 
commerce iir Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries, I think he must have been able to read 
and write and cast accounts, for merchants 
cannot dispense with this degree of knowl- 
edge. [Dr. Mosheim here reasons in the 
very manner which he himself condemns ; 
viz., such a thing does not occur at this day, 
and therefore it did not in ancient times. 
(See the Introd., 4 19f P- ziz-t supra). Ac- 
cording to the Koran and all the Mohamme- 
dan wnters, the times preceding Mohammed 
were Hnut of ignoranu among the Arabs. 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed 
for some centuries possessed a rude alpha- 



in-law Ali, as his scribe in committing the 
Koran to writing, is the constant testimony 
of his followers. And that he should appeid 
in that book to his own ignorance of letters, 
as proof that he did not write it out and pol* 
ish it in his closet, seems to be good evi- 
dence of such ignorance. For his intimate 
acquaintances must have known whether that 
ignorance was real or not ; and, as most of 
them were slow to admit' his pretensions to a 
divine mission, it cannot be supposed that 
he would jeopardize his reputation as a man 
of veracity and of common sense, by refer- 
ring them to what they knew to be false, as 
ffood evidence of his inspiration. See Sale' 9 
Koran, ch. i., vol. i., p. 192, and ch. zzix., 



bet ; but the use of it was not publicly taught, vol. ii., p. 256. See also Gibbon's Decl. and 



nor suffered except with special permission. 
The Arab Jews and Christians, likewise, un- 
doubtedly had the use of letters ; but all the 
pagan Ajrabs of th^ Ishmaelitish stock,* in- 
cluding the tribe of Koreish as well as others, 
were without letters, previously to the intro- 
duction of the- Cufic character in which the 
Koran was first written. This alphabet was 
invented at Cufah in>Irak, a little before the 
times of Mohammed, and was first taught at 
Mecca, as it is said, by Bathar the Kendian, 
iust before the institution of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. (See Sale's Koran, Prelim. 
Diss., ^ i., p. 35.) Hence the best educa- 
ted men in his tribe, up to the time he ap- 
peared, were unable to read and write ; and 
much more the camel drivers and the men 
in active life, such as Mohammed was. 
Though of noble birth, he was an orphan 
child, whose whole patrimony was five cam- 
els and a female slave. His uncle, Abu To- 
Ubf who brought him up, twice sent him in his 
caravan to Syria, first when he was 13 and 
then when about 20 years old. In the inter- 
val he went on a military expedition aeainst 
a neighbouring tribe. And this is all we 
know of him till the age of 25, when he was 
recommended to a rich widow of Mecca 
named Cadijakf to be her factor; and she 
sent him in that capacity to Damascus and 
the adjacent parts of Syria. On his return 
she gave him her hand and her fortune, and 
he became an opulent citizen of Mecca. This 



Fall of Uom. £mp., ch. 1., not. 70, vol. v., p. 
147, d&c. And on the other side, WkUe't 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, and notes p. xxvi.- 
xxxviii. ; also G, Bushes Lifeof Monanmied, 
p. 38, 39.— Tr.] 

(3) The writers on his life and relimon 
are enumerated by Jo, Alb. FabriduSjDe' 
lectus et Syllabus Argumentor. pro veritate 
religionis Christiana, cap. 1.*, p. 733, 6lc. To 
which may be added count BoulainmUiers, 
Vie de Mahomet, Lood., 1730, 8vo, which 
however is rather a romance than a history. 
Jo. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Amst^., 1732, is commendable for the in- 
senuousness of the author, yet the style is 
dry. George Sale, a distinguished and very 
judicious author, in his Preliminary discourse 
prefixed to his version of the Koran, sec. ii., 
[p. 46, dtc., ed. Lond., 1825. H, Frideaux^ 
Life of Mahomet, 1697, 8vo. Geo. Buah, 
Life of Mohammed, N. York, 1834, 18mo. 
Edu). Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. ilSmp., ch. I., vol. v., p. 145, d&c, 
ed. N. York, 1826. P. Bay/«, Dictiounaire 
Hiatorique, art. Mahomet. Bees' Cyclops-, 
dia, art. Mahomet. Andr. Criehton's His- 
tory of Arabia, N. Y., 1834, vol. i.. ch. vi. 
Ahulfeda, Annales Muslero., Ar. and Lat., 
2 vols. 4to, Hafnia, 1790. Abidfeda, de 
Vita et Rebus Gestis Mohammed is, Arab, 
and Lat., Oxon., 1723. Schroeckh, Kirch- 
engesch., voL xix., p. 327-406. — Tr.] 

(4) For an account of the JCor«K, ^ee^ in 
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▼ictories oyer his enemies, he compelled an immense multitude of persoosi 
firat in Arabia, and then in the neighbouring countries, to assent to his doc 
trines. Elated with this unexpected success, he now began 'to think of 
founding an empire ; and he effected his object with no 1»9S felicity than 
boldness, so that at his death he saw himself the sovereign of all Arabia, 
and of s^eral of the neighbouring countries* [After his marriage with Ca. 
dijahy Mohammed resided at Mecca, whidi was at that time the principal 
seat of Arabian idolatry, .and much frequented by pilgrims on account of 
its &mou8 temple called Caaba. Here he conceived the idea of reclaim, 
ing his countrymen from idolatry, and of restoring the primitive and only 
true religion, which had been taught by Abraham and Ishmael, by Moses 
and the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his apostles. Retiring frequently 
to a cave near the dty for solitude and meditation, he at length persuaded 
himself, or at least professed to believe, that he had divine revelations, and 
was a prophet whom God commissioned to reform mankind. He first sta- 
ted his pretensions to his wife, who readily came into his views. She com- 
municated the secret to her cousin Warakah, who being a Christian and 
somewhat acquainted with the Scriptures, yielded to her arguments, and 
assured her that the same angel who in ancient times appeared to Moses 
was sent to converse with Mohammed. His next convert was Zdd his ser- 
vant, whom he now set free. AH the son of Abu Tftleb next believed, and 



preference to tU others, Geo. Salt's very 
leemed Preliminary Discoarse, prefixed to 
hie English version of that book. Add VtT" 
tot, Diacours sur 1* Alcoran ; annexed to the 
third Tolume of hie History of the Knights 
of Malta, in French : Jo. Chardin, Voya^ 
en Perse, torn, ii., p. 381, new ed. Ihe 
book which the Mohammedans call the Ko- 
ran, is a collection of papers and discourses 
discovered and publiehed after the death of 
Mohammed ; and is not that Law, which he 
80 highly extolled. Perhaps some parts of 
the true Koran are still found in the modem 
Koran : but that the Koran or Law, which 
Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians, dif- 
fered from toe present Koran, is manifest 
from the fact, that Mohammed in our Koran 
appeak to and extols that other the true Ko- 
ran. A book which is commended and ex- 
tolled in any writing, must certainly be dif- 
ferent from that in which it is commended. 
May we not conjecture, that the true Koran 
was an Ardnc voetn, which Mohammed re- 
cited to his adherents, and wished them to 
commit to memory, but which he did not 
write ooti Such, it is well known, were 
the laws of the Gallic Druidt ; and such is 
said to be that Indian law, which the Brak' 
mint learn and preserve in their memories. 
[These conjectures of Dr. Moaheim sppear 
to be wholly without foundation. There is 
no reason to believe, that there ever was a 
Koran essentially different from that we now 
have , or that Mohammed declined commit- 
ting his pretended revelations to writing. 
The only argument adduced by Dr, Mo- 



aheim is of no force at all, considering the 
manner in which the Koran came into exist- 
ence. The book itself professes to hav« 
been composed by Grod, in ^ highest heav* 
ens, and toence sent down to the fewer heav- 
ens by the angel Gabriel, who communica- 
ted it by parcels to Mohammed, during the 
twenty-three years that he claimed to be a 
prophet. Moreover, the narcels revealed 
last, often revoked or modified what had 
been revealed bdbre, and likewise rallied 
to the objections of infideb against the book. 
See Sale's Koian, vol. i., ed. Lond., 1836, 
ch. vi., p. 159 ; and vol. ii., ch. x., p. 31 ; cb. 
xvi., p. 107 ; ch. xxv., p. 913 ; cii. xcvil, p. 
497. The Mohammedan doctora say, the 
JTonin existed, together with the decrees of 
God, (rom all eternity, engraven on a table 
of stone hard by the throne of God, and 
called the Preeerved table; that God sent 
the anffel Gabriel, with a transcript of the 
entire Koran, down to the lowest heavena, 
where, during 33 yean, he revealed it by 
parcels to Mt^ammed; that Mohammed 
caused these parcels to be written down by 
his scribe, as they were received, and pub- 
lished them at once to his followers, somenf 
whom took copies, while the gpreater part got 
them by heart ; that the original MSS. of 
the scribe, when returned, ^ere thrown pro- 
miscuously into a chest, whence they were 
Uken, af^er the prophet's death, and pub- 
lished collectively, in their present form and 
order, which is wholly without regard to 
dates, or a classification of subjects. See 
Saie'e Pxelim. Disc., ^ iil, p. 77-^.-* 2V.] 
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afterwards AbuMer, (Mimant Abd'idrdhman, Saad^ at Zehdr^ and Teflb-— 
all his relatives and principal men of Mecca* At the end of three years, 
he coacluded to make known his pretensions to ail his family connexions 
assembled at a grand entertainment. But they turned the whole into rid. 
icule. He was not discouraged, but proceeded directly to proclaim his mis. 
sion in public to the people. They resisted him at once, and becoming irrita. 
ted, began to plot his ruin. Aha Td^, though far from becoming his disciple, 
yet protected his nephew from violence. At the end of five years, his few 
adherents met with so much abuse, that most of Utiem fled Uie country, and 
are said to have retired to Ethiopia. In the sixth year, he gained some 
important converts ; but the following year there was a grand conspiracy 
against him, and his own tribe became divided into hostile iactions. In the 
tenth year of his mission, his powerful protector Ahu TdHeb died, and also 
his wife Cadijc^ The violence of his enemies was now so great, that he 
deemed it advisable to retire £rom Mecca. He wenC to T&yef ; but being 
soon driven from that city by the populace, he ventured to return to Mecca, 
where he preached so successfully to the assembled pilgrims that he gained 
a number of converts, and among them six inhabitants of Yathreb, after, 
wards named Medinai al Nubi, (city of the prophet), or simply MtdmOf 
who were of the Jewish tribe Khazrai. In the twelAh year, no less than 
twelve men of Medina came to Mecca, and by a solemn oath pledged them- 
selves to adhere to Mohammed. On their rei|um to Medina, accompanied 
by the preacher Maadb^ the new religion was propagated so successfully 
at Me(^a, that a large part of the people became Mohammedans* The 
following year, which was the thirteenth of his mission, seventy-three con- 
verts of Medina came to Mecca, and entered into a covenant with Mo- 
hammed to protect and defend him by force of arms against all assailants. 
This was the first step towards the employment of the sword in support of 
his doctrine. He however dismissed them, and remained at Mecca with 
his few friends there. As soon as they were gone, all the tribes of Mec 
cans banded together to assassinate him in his house. But he found means 
to escape out of the city, and to make his way to Medina. This was the 
fiunous flight of Mohammed, sixty-eight days after the commencement of 
the Arabic lunar year that began on Friday, July 16, 632, and which the 
Mohammedans called the year of iheJUgJU or the HegirOm Hitherto Moham. 
raed had appeared only in the character of a prophet^ — a character which 
he had sustained by a life of self-denial, purity, and devotion, as well as by 
ardent zeal to enlighten and reform his fellow-men* But he now assumed 
the character of a temporal sovereign as well as a prophet, and claimed to 
have absolute power in civil as well as religious matters. Arguments and 
entreaties were no longer the only means he used in making converts^ but he 
pretended to have a command from Qod to propagate the truth and to sup« 
press all false religions by the power of the sword. He accordingly led 
his followers to batUe, waged of^nsive as well as defensive wars in support 
of his religion, and gave to idolaters no alternative but death or the pro- 
fession of Islamism. In the course of eleven years he brought all Arabia ^ 
under his dominion, and purged it of idolatry. He also gave himself up 
to excessive venery, and daimed to have divine pemrismon to marry as 
many wives as he pleased^ and whom he pleased, without regard to the laws 
which are binding on other men. Yet he continued to euiibit the same 
religious zeal as before, and seemed not at all sensible of any incongruity 
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between his pretensions and his conduct. He died at Medina in the year 
632, while prefNiring to extend his conquests into foreign countries ; and 
died, as he had lived, apparently with a self-approving conscience, and in the 
full persuasion that he had faithfully dischaiged the duties of his prophetic 
office, and was going to receive a rich reward. — See the writers mentioned 
in note (3), supra. — 2V.] 

§ 3. No one can at this day form a perfect judgment of the entire char- 
acter, views, and designs of Mohammed. For we cannot safely rely on 
the Greek writers, who made no hesitation to load their enemy with slan- 
ders and falsehoods ; nor can we trust to the Arabians, who are the very 
worst historians, who conceal all his vices and crimes, and depict him as 
altogether a divine person. Besides, a very considerable part of his life, 
and that too from which the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would best appear, lies concealed from us. It is very probable, however, 
that abhorrence of the superstition in which he saw his countrymen involved, 
so wrought upon him as to throw him into a disordered state of mind ; and 
that he really believed, that he was divinely commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabs, and to reinstate among them the worship of the one 
true God. But it is abo certain, that afterwards, when he saw his attempts 
going into successful operation, he deluded the fickle and credulous multi- 
tude with impious tricks and impositions, in order to strengthen his cause ; 
and even feigned divine re\^lations, whenever occasion seemed to require 
it or any great difficulty occurred. Nor was this fraud inconsistent with 
his being a fanatic ; for most fanatics look upon the deception which seems 
necessary to their success, to be holy and approved of God ; and they of 
course resort to deception, when they can do it safely.(5) The religion 
which he inculcated, is not what it would have been if his designs had not 
been opposed. The pertinacity with which the Arabians adhered to the 
opinions and customs of their ancestors, and the hope of gaining over the 
Jews and the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led him to approve and 
to tolerate many things which he would have rejected and abrogated if he 
had been at liberty to pursue his own choice. 

^ 4. The causes of the rapid propagation of this new religion among so 
many nations, are not difficult to be discovered. In the first place, the ter- 
ror of arms which Mohammed and his successors carried with great sue 
cess into difierent countries, compelled vast multitudes to receive his law. 
In the next place, his law itself was admirably adapted to the natural dis. 
positions of men, and especially to the manners, the opinions, and the vices 
prevalent among the people of the East ; for it was extremely simple, pro- 
posing very few things to be believed ; nor did it enjoin many and difficult 
duties to be perform^, or such as laid severe restraints on the propensi- 
ties of men.(6) Moreover, the consununate ignorance, which characterized 

(5) Thia, in my judgment, is the best wsy nn, sec. ii., [p. 63, dec., ed. Lond., 1825. 
of deciding the controTeny, which has Been Schroeekh, Kirchengesch., vol. zix., p. 880, 
sgiuted by learned men of our age ; whether dtc. — Tr.] 
' Mohammed was a fanatic or an impoatort (6) See Hadr, Reland, de religione Ma- 
See Peter BavU, Dictionnaire Historique, humedica, Libri ii., Utrecht, 1717, ISmo. 
torn, iii., article Mahcmet, note K. Sim. Geo. SaU^ Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran, 
Ockley, Conquest of Syria, Persia, and sec. iv., t., ri. [Han. More, Dictionary of 
Egypt, by the Saracens, torn, i., p. 68, all Religions, an. MahometOMM, ed. 1817. 
Lond., 1708, 8yo. George Sale^ Prelimi- /f. HalSun^e View of Europe in the middle 
oaiy Discourse to his translation of the Ko- ages, vol. ii., p. 402, 6lc., ed. Philad., 1821. 
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for the most part the Arahiajoa, the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, gave a hold and eloquent man easy control over the minds of 
immeTise numbers. We may add, that the virulent contests among the 
Christians — Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophysites, which fill, 
ed a large part of the East with carnage and horrible crimes, rendered 
their religion odious in the eyes of many. And further the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, whom the Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave assist^ 
ance to the Arabians and facilitated their conquest of certain provinces, 
and thus secured the preponderance to their sects in those regions. (7) 
Other causes will readily suggest themselves, to such as consider attentively 
the state of the world and the character of Uie Mohanmiedan religion. 

§ 5. After the death of Mohasnmed in the year 632, his followers issu* 
ing forth from Arabia with their native fortitude stimulated by a furious 
fanaticism, and aided, as has already been observed, by those Christians 
who were persecuted by the Greeks, extended their conquests over Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and some other countries.(8) Nor could the Greeks, har- 
assed with intestine commotions and various wars, put forth sufficient en- 
ei^ to check theur rapid career. The victors at first used their prosper- 
ity with moderation, and were very indulgent towards the Christians, cs- 
SKsially to those who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
ut as is common with those enjo3dng uninterrupted success, they insensi- 
bly swerved from this moderation into severity, and so loaded the Chris- 
tians with taxes and other burdens and injuries, that thei» condition more 
resembled that of slaves than of citizens.(8*) 



Schroeekh, Kiichengesch., vol. xix , p. 356, 
Ac.— 7V.J 

(7) See Euseb, Renaudot, Hittoria Patii- 
arch. Alezandr., p. 163, 169, [and Gibbon^ 
Decline and Fall, &c., ch. li., where this is 
shown by the conduct of the Copts, or Jacob- 
iUs in Egypt.— TV.] 

(8) See Simon Ockley, Conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, vol. i., 
Lond., 1708, and vol. il, Lond., 1717, 8vo ; 
[also (ribbon. Decline and Fall, dec., ch. 1., 
li.— TV.] 

(8*) [Mohammed framed the Koran to be 
the basis of civil government, as well as of 
religion, among his followers ; and in all 
ages they have so regarded it till the present 
time. Church and state, religion and civil 
policy, are so united and blended by the Ko- 
xan, that they cannot be separated, but must 
stand or fall together. And hence the per- 
manence and unchangeable character of the 
Mohammedan religion, in all countries where 
it has become established. For to attempt 
to change the religion of a Mohammedan 
country, or even to convert any of its citi- 
zens, is to plot against the state, — it is hiffh 
treason, ana must be punished as such: — }£>' 
hammed united in his own person the two 
characters of an absolute monarch, and of a 
sovereign pontiff or high-priest; and the 
Koran made no provision for these two of- 
fices ever to be separated. At the same 



time he named no one to succeed himself, 
nor pointed out the manner in which this 
complex office should descend from one per* 
son to another. Kence his ghostly empire 
was in imminent danger of dissolution at his 
death. But the religious enthusiasm of his 
followers preserved and perpetuated it. Abu^ 
beker, one of his fathers-in-law, was msde 
KtUif, or successor to the prophet. After 
his death in 634, Omar held the kalifate till 
644 ; then Othman till 655 ; then Alt, the 
son-in-law of Mohammed, till 661. These 
all reigned at Medina. In the year 661 AH 
was assassinated, and soon afterwards his son 
Hassan ; and Moamyah of the family of Om- 
miyah, who was governor of Syria, grasped 
the kalifate. He made Damascus the seat 
of empire ; and his family reigned there as 
kalifs for 91 years, or till A.D. 762. After- 
wards, the family of Abbas held the kalifate, 
and reigned at or near Bagdad till A.D. 934 ; 
when this empire of the Saracens, which had 
previously been dismembered, sunk alto- 

Sither, and the Moslem countries fell under 
e dominion of various Mohammedan sover- 
eigns, each absolute in his own dominions. 
It was under the kalifs who reisned at Me- 
dina and Damascus, or during tne first cen- 
tury of Islamism, that the Saracens made the 
^ater part of their foreign conquests. Du- 
ring his lifetime J\«fohammed demanded of 
the Persians, the Greeks, and other bordering 
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^ 0. The civil dissensions omoag the Mohammedans, which arose soon 
after the death of their prophet, were not a little injurious to the success 
of their enterprises. Alnieker the fttther.inUaw, and AU the son4fulaw 
of Mokammedj had hard contention about the ri|^ to the tlufone^ which 
each claimed to himself; and this controversy bemg handed down to poe- 
terity, divided the whole race into two great parties, separated not only by 
a difference in opinions and practices, but also by deadly hatred. The two 
sects are called, the one SomiUs^ and the other ShiiU».{9) The former 
eontend that Ahibeker was the true Edt^i the latter, that AH was the le- 
gitimate KfUif or successor of Mc^uunmed^ Both regard the Koran as of 
divine origin, and as the authoritative rule in religion ; but the SomdUg 
unite with it the SotmOf a sort of oral law, derived from Mohammed^ and 
serving to explain the Koran; which the ShUUs wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and most of the Indians, are Sonnites; the Per- 
sians and Mogores are SMUm; yet the Mogores seem to belong to neither 
sect. (10) Besides these two grand divisions, there are among £e Moham- 
medans four principal sects and a great many subordinate ones, which coo* 
tend sharply respecting various Ejects in religion, y^t practise mitfoal 
toleiation.(ll) 



Xkatioiu, to receive tnd obey hie leligioa. He 
likewise sent ua army, and at len^b march- 
ed himself with 10,<^ troopa, to make con* 
ooests on the confines of Palestine ; but ho 
uiled of sQccess. His successors vigorously 
prosecuted foreign conquests, bv sending ar- 
mies of enthusiastic Arabs under the com- 
mand of able generals, who became the gov- 
ernors of the provinces they subdued. Syria 
and Palestine were conquered under Abube- 
ker and Omar, by Ahu Aheidak^ Caied^ and 
others, between the years 683 and 639., 
Egypt was subdued by the valiant Amron, in 
the kalifate of Omar, A.D. 640 ; and Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia, about the same 
time. From Egypt the Saracens traversed the 
whole northern snore of Africa, but were half 
a century in bringing it under entire subjec- 
tion. From Africa they passed into Spain in 
the year 709, under Tank and Mtua^ in the 
kalifate of Walid, and completed their con- 
quests there in the space of three or four 
years. The country beyond the Ozus in 
Asia, was conquered under the same kalif.--— 
In most of theur wars the Saracens were the 
assailants ; and they offered no other excuse 
for declaring war, than their desire to propa- 
gate their religion. Hence, before they at- 
tacked any city or fortress, they proposed 
three things to the choice of the persons in 
it, eitiier to embrace the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, or to submit to tribute, or to be con- 
quered and enslaved. The second proposi- 
tion was not made to any pagans or idola- 
ters, but only to Christians, Jews, Magians^ 
and Sabians, or such as had books of real 
or pretended revelation. For Uie pagans, 
the only alternative was converaion or sla* 



veiy and death. To soch as embraced the 
first proposal, they ^nted at once aU the 
privileges of fellow-citizens with themselves; 
and to those who preferred the second, they 
were generally faithful to perform their en- 
gagements. Tho8«who preferred a resort 
to the sword, were treated with great cruelty 
when conquered. The men were generally 
butchered if they did not instantly become 
Mussulmans, and the women and children 
were made slaves. See the references in 
the preceding note. — TV.] 

(9) See Adr. Reland, de Relifiione Tur- 
cica, lib. i., p. 86, 70, 74, 85. Jok. Char- 
din, Voyages en Perse, torn, ii., p. 336, Ac 

(10) The principles of the SemtUeg may 
be learned from the tract published by Adr. 
Reland, de Relig. Turcica, lib. i. The re* 
ligion and opinions of the ShiiteM are cle■r^f 
stated by Joh, CAariZtn, Voyages en Perse^ 
tome iv., the whole. 

(11) On the Mohammedan sects, bmJo. 
Henr. HotHnger, Historia Orientelis, hU ii^ 
cap. vi., p. 340. Ricaiui, Etat de rEmpire 
Ottoman, lib. ii., p. 242. Jo. Ckttrdin, Vov- 
^ee en Perse, torn, ii., p. 236. Geo. SaU, 
F^Uniinary Discourse to the Koian, see. 
viii., p. 207, dtc. — [The following account 
of the Moslem sects is abridged from Sde, 
nbi supra. The Somites, or believers in Uie 
traditions of Mohammed, are divided into 
fowr principal sects, which are accounted o^ 
thodox, and have their several oratories in 
the temnle of Mecca. Th^ derive their 
names from the celebrated aoetonB, whose 
dbgmas they embrace: viz., I. The Han^ 
^&9, SO named from Abu Hmdfa of Bafi** 
dad, who was bom AJ). 699, and died m 
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767. These are distmguMhed from the other 
sects bj adhexing less to the traditions, and 
by maluDg more use of reason in their dis- 
cussions. Formerly they resided chiefly in 
Irak, but now they abound every where 
amoiu; the Turks and the Tartars.— II. The 
MalcSites follow MaUc Bbn Ant of Medina, 
who was born about A.D. 710, and died 
about 794. He was distinguished for the 
most scrupulous adherence to the traditions, 
and for extreme distrust of ius own opinions. 
This sect abounds in Barbaiy and Africa. 
—III. The ShafeUtt follow Mohamnud Ebn 
Edris al Shafeu whp was bom in Palestine 
A.D 767, educated at Mecca, and died in 
Egypt A.D. 819. He was a well-educated 
man, an enemy of scholastic divinity, and 
the first who systematized the Mohammedan 
jurisprudence. .His followers live chiefly in 
Arabia and Persia.— IV. The Hanbalites fol- 
low Ahmed Ebn Hanbal of Bagdad, who 
was born A.D. 780, and died A.D. 855. 
He was distinguished for his strictness in 
adhering to the letter of the law. About 
the year 924 his followers were very nu- 
merous at Bagdad, and so zealous against 
the use of vnne and all joviality, that they 
would break into houses and disperse com- 
panies indulging themselves in wine and mu- 
sic. Bat edicts were published to restrain 
them, and they have dwindled to a few in- 
dividuals living chiefly in Arabia. 

The sects which the Sonnites account Ae- 
reliail, because they differ from themselves 
in points esteemed fundamental, are said to 
be seventy-three in number. Their hereti- 
cal opinions relate principally to the meta- 
physical nature of the divine attributes, pre- 
destination, the sins of believers, and the 
offices of prophets and leaders of the faith- 
ful. According to their belief on these sub- 
jects, they may all be brought under the four 
following denominations, each embracing 
several minor sects or subdivisions. — I. The 
Motazalitet or separatists originated from 
Wasel Ebn Ata of Basra, in the latter part 
of the seventh century. Their departure 
from Islam orthodoxy related chiefly to the 
following articles. (1) In regard to the di- 
vine attributes, the Sonnites held that God 
existed from eternity, clothed with various 
essential attributes, omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, &c. ; but the Motazalites, in order to 
defend more effectually the doctrine of the 
divine unity, denied all eternal attributes, 
and predicated eternity of God's essence 
only. They said, God knows by his essence, 
and not by his knowledge ; wills by his es- 
sence, and not 'by his will; and so of his 
other attributes. They were charged with 
divesting God of his attributes, in order to 
maintain his unity. (2) In regard to the 
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Koran, the Sonnites maintained that it was 
eternal and uncreated ; but the MotazaUtes 
aflSrmed the contrary ; and some of them 
said, if it were eterniJ it would be God, and 
then there would be a plurality of Gods.— 
(3) In regard to decrees and free agency, 
the Sonnites were rigid predestinarians ; 
mamtained the necessity of human actions, 
and denied free will to man ; but the Jfo- 
tazaUtes denied absolute decrees, and main* 
tained the doctrine of free will and of the 
contingency of human actions. (4) In re- 
gard to Moslem believers, the Sonnites held, 
Uiat none of them would be condenmed to 
everlasting punishment for their sins ; but 
the MotazaUtes held, that if a Moelem were 
guilty of any prievous sin and died without 
repentance of it, he would be punished ever* 
lastingly, though less intensely than an un- 
believer. — (5) The MotazaUtes denied all 
vision of God in pandise by the corporeal 
eyes. — On all these subjects the MotazaUtes 
held the general positions above stated, in 
opposition to the Sonnites; but they dif- 
fered greatly among themselves in the ex- 
position of their views, and thus became di- 
vided into more than twenty minor sects, 
named after the several doctors whom they 
followed. — II. The Sefatians or attnbwtists^ 
at first agreed entirely with the Sonnites as 
to the nature of the divine attributes, but af- 
terwards they began to taUc of a new class 
of attributes call^ decorative, because they 
are ascribed to God in Qarrations and decla- 
rations of his proceedings. They are such 
as hands, face, eyes, feet, dec. At firet the 
Sefatians merely said, that these attributes 
were given to God in the Konn, and there- 
fore they also affirmed them, but without 
explaining them. Allerwards, they adopted 
such explanations as seemed to make God 
a material and corporeal being. In regard 
to most of the other points in which the 
MotazaUtes differed from the orthodox, the 
Sefatians either took middle ground, or 
agreed more with the orthodox than with 
the Motazalites. Among themselves t&ey 
were divided into Jhe subordinate sects, 
some of which approximated to the views 
of Christians, and some advanced very gross 
and vulffar conceptions. — III. The Karaites 
or revmers, ,weTe the oldest of all the Mo- 
hammedan sects. In the 37th year of the 
Hegira, A.D. 658, when the Kalif AU was 
contending with his rival ifoourtysA, and 
after the battle of Seffein agreed to submit 
his cause to arbitration, 12,000 of his fol- 
lowere revolted firom him, because he sub- 
mitted a question to human decision, which 
should have been left to God alone to de- 
termine. Most of these were indeed slain 
in battle in the foUowing year ; but they 
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afterwards propagated their aentimentt in 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, and be- 
came considerably numerous, being divided 
into six or seven subordinate sects. Though 
differing in various other points, they all 
agreed in excluding both Otbman and Ali 
from the list of true kalifs, in aecoonting 
eveiy person who commits any grievous sin 
as really an in&del and to be treated as euch, 
and in regaidinf it as an imoerious religious 
duty to resist forcibly any Imam who devi- 
ates from the law. The first Karejites main- 
tained, that any fit man, though not of the 
Koreisb tribe, might be constituted Imam 
or prince of the faithful ; that for maldon- 
duct, an Imam might be deposed and even 
put to death ; and that it was not absolutely 
necessary there should be any Imam. As 
to Aliy they not only accused him of sin in 
submitting his cause to arbitration, but even 
pronounced him an infidel and accursed for 
this crime. — IV. The SMites are the antip- 
odes of the Karejites. They almost deify 
the true and legitimate kalifs ; among whom 
they regard Ali as the first, and his posterity 
the only lawful successors. Yet they differ 
exceedingly on other points. Some are Mo- 
tazalites in doctrine, others come near to 
the Sonnites, and so great is the diversity 
of their sentixaents that th^ constitute a 
venr great numbev of sects. Yet they all 
differ from the Sonnkes in the following par- 
ticulars. They hold Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman, or the three first kalifs, to have 
been usurpers ; they make^/t equal to Mo- 
hammed nimself in meriu %nd authority ; 
^ey accuse the Sonnites of corrupting and 
disobeying the Koran ; and they wholly re- 
ject the Sonne or book of traditions, as hav- 
lOff no authority whatever. 

Besides these numerous sects, heruical 
and orthodox, into which the Moslem ci>m- 
munity is divided, iU repose has been dis- 
turbed by a series of pretenders to inspira* 
tion, who, like Mohammed, claimed to be 
pro]^ets sent to restore religion to its |nris- 
Cine purity. Two of these were competitors 
with Mohammed, in his lifetime, viz., Mo- 
•tUarna and Al Atkicad. The former was 
of the tribe of Honeifa in the province of 
Yamuna. In the year 629 be headed an 
■embassy from hts tribe to Mohammed, and 
professed himself a Moelem. But on his 
fetom hoiMy he concbided to set up for a 



prophet himself, and offered Mohammed to 
join in a partnership with him. His propo- 
sal was of course rejected ; and Jfosit/jia 
gathered nuniierous followers, but was ahis 
m battle, with most of his adherents, by the 
Mohammedans under the intrepid Caled, 
A.D.632. .A/iitAiM4l wasalsoanapoetat* 
Mohammedan, who set up far himself in Ye- 
men, but was slain in his palace in 4be same 
yesr, and about the time Of Mohammed** 
death. Other prophets aad prophetesses 
started up about the same time, W were 
put down by the power of the kaUJs. Nor 
has any long period passed from that time 
onward, without the appearance of some new 
prophet among the Mohammedans. The 
following are mentioned by S^h as the moat 
noted in the earlier centuries. Abont A.D. 
775 appeared Hdcem Ehn Hashem of Khora- 
san, who arrogated to himself divine honours. 
In the year 816 appeared Babee in Aderbi- 
jan, who was with much diflknlty subdued. 
About A.D. 849, one Makmud Ehn Fany 
pretended, to be Mo9t9 returned from the 
other world. About A. D. 89 1 , the fanatical 
sect of KturmaliaM spread themaelves in 
Mesopotamia and about Cufah, following one 
jRarfnoto as their guide ; who seems to have 
verily thought that he had divine revelations 
and was a prophet. After his death, other 
leaders of the sect pretended to have revela- 
tions. Subsequently, the kindred but more 
ferocious sect of Ismaelimu^ called by the 
crusaders AssasnnSt appeared in Asia, under 
an Imam said to be of the family of ^1^ ; and 
about the year 1096 they spread themselves 
in the Persian Irak, where they were com- 
manded by Hanon Sahah and his posterity 
during 170 years. The celebrated Arab 
poet AH'l Teyveh Akmedj aumamed Mota' 
nabHj who died A.D. 965, for some time 
laid claim to divme inspiration, and atuacted 
followers, till the civil arm compelled him to 
renounce his pretensions and content himselt 
with being a mere poet. In the year 1340, 
a Turkman named Baba set up for a prophet, 
at Amasia in Natolia. He gathered an army 
of 6000 horse, and made war upon aU who 
would not say. There is no god bat God, 
and Baba is the prophet of God. See Saie*M 
Prelim. Diss., sect viii., p. S07-855 ; and 
Sir Paul RyottUy Turkish History, vol ii., 
p. 61-66.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER L 

HISTOEY OF LITEBATUBE AND SCIEKCB. 

4 1. State of Learning. The Monks its Patrons. — ^ 2. Ignoxance of the Bishops.^ 8. 
Histoiy m. other Sciences, corrupted. — 4 ^- •S^^® of Philosophy. 

§ 1. Thb profound ignorance and barbarism of this century, will hardly 
appear credible to those who have not personally examined its literary 
productions. What little of learning and knowledge still remained, with 
a few exceptions, was confined to the cloisters of the monks, especially in 
the western or. Latin church. The laws "forbid any one to be made an 
ahhoij unless he had some learning. The monks were required to devote 
certain hours to reading ; and that they might derive greater profit from 
this exercise, they were required, in most monasteries, to converse to- 
gether at stated times on what they had read.(l) It was their business 
also to educate young men destined for the sacred office. But all the 
institutions of this sort were of little service to the cause of learning and 
to the church ; because very few had any just conceptions of the nature 
and utility of the liberal arts and sciences ; and the majority were more 
mtent on the perusal of worthless writers and the lives of saints, than on 
the study of valuable authors. The best among them studied the works 
of Augusdne and Gregory the Great ; and scraps gathered from these fa^ 
thers, constitute the best productions of the Latin church in this century. 

§ 2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to every thing rather than to 
the cause of learning. The rude and unlearned bishops suffered the 
schools, which had been committed to their care, to languish and become 
extinct.(2) It was very rare to find among them persons able to compose 
their own public discourses. Such of them as possessed some genius, 
garbled from AugusUne and Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, a part 
of which they kept for their own use, and the rest they imparted to their 
more dull and stupid colleagues, so that they also might have something to 
say. This is manifest from the examples of CcRsarius of Aries, and of 
Bligius of Noyon. There is likewise extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilftilly compiled by Tajo of Saragossa, from the writings 
of Augustme and Gregory; and this insipid performance was so highly 
esteemed, that the other bishops did not hesitate to pronotmce its author 
the true salt rf the earth, and a divine luminary in the church.(8) Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may be eaaily collected, by any 

(1) Jo. MakiUoH, AcU Sanctor. Ord. Ben- (8) Jo, MabiUon, Analecto vetezis aeyi 
edict., torn, ii., p. 479, 518, et passiya. torn, ii., p. 77. 

(2) Hist. litt. de la France, par lea Moina 
Benedict. Sept. Siecle, torn. iii.« p. 428, 6tc, 
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one disposed to examine the writers of this century. England howerer 
was in a happier state, in this respect, than the other countries of Europe : 
for Theod&rus, a Cilician and bishop of Canterbury, of whom more will be 
said hereafter,, introduced into that country some attachment to letters and 
leaming^4) 

§ S. The Greeks who attempted to write either poetry or in proae, ob- 
scured very plain and simple subjects, by their tumid and fustian style. 
The style of the Latins, with a few exceptions, was so base and commt 
that it was not even capable of the same fault. History was wretche<Uy 
degraded and perverted, both by the Greeks and the Latins. Among the 
former MoschUSy Sophromus and others, and among the latter BrauUo, Jo- 
nas dn Hibernian, AudoenusOTDado, and Adamamiust have transmitted to 
us biographies of several saints, which are insipid and ridiculous, and des- 
titute alike of an air of probability and of elegance of composition. The 
Greeks led the way in committing to writing the floating traditions con- 
coming the more ancient times, without discrimination ; and hence origi. 
nated those medleys of fables, which the Latins afterwards so greedily 
caught up and retained. 

^ 4. Philosophy, among the Latins, was at an end. Those who were 
unwilling to neglect it altogether, were satisfied with committing to mem. 
ory a few words and sentences taken from BoeUuus and Cauiodorus^ For 
they were not disposed to reason on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks, from ignorance of their language. The Greeks, 
abandoning Plaio to certain of the monks, betook themselves to ArisUdUi 
whose precepts were nearly indispensable in the theological contests of 
the age with the Monophysites, Nestorians, and Monothelites, for all thes« 
resorted to the Stagyrite for aid whenever they were called to the combat 
Hence Jcmes of Edessa, a Monophysite of this century, translated Aris 
totle's Dialectics into Syriac.(5) 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTOEY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE CONSTITUTIOK OF THE CHURCH. 

4 1. IMtpates about Plre-eminence between the Bishops of Rome and Constsntinople.-' 
$ 2. The former opposed by many.— ^ 3. Vices of the Cleigy. — $ 4. State of the Monks. 
— ^ 6. Greek Writers.—^ 6. Latin Writeii. 

§ 1. The contest for pre-eminence between the Roman and Constanti- 
nopolitan prelates, had gained such^a height in this century, that we may 
clear]^ discern the commencement of that unhappy schism which after, 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. It is commonly asserted, 
and by men of the greatest learning and best acquainted with ancient his. 
tory, that the Roman pontiff, Boniface IIL, prevailed on that abominable 
tyrant Phocas^ who, after murdering the emperor Mauritius, mounted the 

(4) Dm. WUkifu, Concilia magnaa Bri- (6) See Jom, Sim. A99eman, BlUiotb. On 
tannie, tonL i., p. 42. Herm. Conringiug, ent. Vatican., torn, i., p. 496. 
Antiqnitatos Academicae, p. 877. 
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imperial throne, to divest the bishop of Constantinople of the title of cbcu- 
menkal bishop, and to confer it on the Roman pontiff. But this is stated 
solely on the authority of Bar(mius;{l) for no ancient writer has given 
such testimony. Yet Fhocas did something analogous to tMs, if we may 
believe Anastasius and Paul Diaconus.(2) For whereas the bishops of 
Constantinople had maintained, that their church was not only j^y equal 
to that of Rome but had precedence of all other churches, Phocas forbid 
this, and determined that the priority of rank and dignity should be given 
to the church of Rome. 

§ 2« The Roman pontiffs used indeed every means to retain and to en- 
large the power and dignity which they had acquired ; yet the history of 
this period affords many proofs, not only that emperors and kings but that 
nations also, resisted those attempts. Various proo& of the superiority 
of the regal power in religious matters, and even over the pope himself, 
may be collected from the Byzantine history, and from the Formulas of 
Marculfus. The Roman writers indeed tell us, that Consiantine Pogoiuu 
tus formally relinquished the right of confirming the election of a Roman 
pontiff; and they cite Anastasius as a witness, who states that Pogonatus 
ordered Huii a Roman pontiff elect should he ordained forthmth and toiihout 
delay, (2) But this testimony does not reach the point to be proved. It 
appears however to have been the fact, that this emperor in the time of 
the pontiff ^^o^, remitted the customary payment to the court of a sum 
of money for the confirmation of a pontifical election. (4) The ancient 
Britons and Scots could not be moved, for a long time, either by the 
threats or the promises of the papal legates, to subject themselves to the 
Roman decrees and laws ;^ as is abundantly testified by Beda.{f>) The 



(1) [Banmiut, Aimales, ad ann. 606, No. 
2.— &W.] 

(2) Anastanu»f de Yitis Pontificum, 
(Bonifacios III.). Paubu Diaconus, de Re- 
bus gestis Lonjjobaidor., Ub. iv., cap. 87, in 
Muratoriy Scnptores renim Italicar., torn. 
i.i part i., p. 465. [Anatt<uiu$ aaya, tbat 
" whereas the church of Constantinople had 
claimed to be the first of all the churches, 
Boniface obtained from the emperor Fhocas, 
that the Romish church, the apostolic seat 
of the blessed apostle Peter, {caput esset om- 
nium eeclesiarum), Mhould be the head ofaU 
the ckUreheM.** Paul Diaconus says : *• This 
emperor Phocas, at the request of pope Bon- 
iface, decreed that the see of the Roman 
and apostolic church should be the first, 
(primam mm), whereas the Constantinopoli- 
Un had before assumed to be the first of all." 
— By being the first and the head, both the 
bishops of Constantinople and the usnrper 
Phocas seem to bare understood merely pri- 
ority of rank, and not tbat supreme authority 
and dominion which the Roman pontiffs af- 
terwards claimed. It was intended as a 
compliment 4 but it was construed into a 
grant of unlimited power. See Bower's 
Lives of the Popes, {Bonifaee III.), vol. ii., 
p. 646, &c., ed. Und., 1750.— 2V.J 

(3) Anastasius, de Yitis Pontif. (Bene- 



dict), in Muratori, Scriptor. fenim Italic, 
torn, iii., p. 146. [The words of Anastasius 
are : concessit, ut persona, quae electa fue- 
rit in sedem Apostolicam, e yestigio absque 
tarditat^ Pontifez ordinaretur. That is, it 
should not be necessary to write to Constan- 
tinople, but merely to obtain liberty from 
the empen>r*s vicegerent, the exarch of Ra- 
venna, previously to the ordination. More- 
over history shows, that succeeding emperors 
did not respect this privilege. — Sehl.] 

(4) Anastasius, de Yitis Pontif. (Aga- 
tho), p. 144. Compare Jo. Ja. Mascov, 
Historia Germanor., torn, ii., note, p. 121, 
du;. [According to Anastasius, the emper- 
or did not wholly remit, but only diminish 
the amount of the payment; relevata est 
qtumtitas, quae solita est dari ; and this too, 
with the express injunction that the ancient 
rule should be observed, and that no ordina- 
tion should take place, till the consent of the 
emperor should he obtained from court. See 
Bower's Lives of the Pones, (AgaSho), vol. 
iii., p. 131, du5., ed. Lond., 1764.— Tr.] 

(5) [Beda, Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 2, 1. 
iii., c. 26.— SeU. The case of Wilfrid bish- 
op of York, who being deposed ai\d banished 
by the Saxon king in 678, appealed to Rome, 
and returned acquitted, but was imprisoned 
nine months, and then banished the king- 
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Gauls and the Spaniards, as no one can deny, attributed cmly so much 
authority to the pontiff, as they supposed would be for their own advan- 
tage.(6) Nor in Italy itself could he make the bishop of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his will.(7) And of private individuals, there 
were many who expressed openly their detestation of his vices and his 
greediness of power* Nor are those destitute of arguments who assert, 
that the Waldenses even in this age had fixed their residence in the val. 
leys of Piedmont, and inveighed freely against Roman domination. (8) 

§ 3. That the bishops of inferior rank and all who were intrusted with 
sacred offices, as well those in the monasteries as those without, lived In ^ 
the practice of many enormities, is expressly admitted by every writer of 
any note in this century. Every where simony, avarice, pious frauds, in- 
tolerable pride, insolence to the people at large, and even vices worse than 
these, might be seen reigning in the places consecrated to holiness and vir- 
tue.(9) Between the monks and the bishops, many pertinacious quarrels 
existed in different places. For the latter laid their greedy hands on die 
rich possessions of the monks, that they might support their own luxury. 
And the monks feeling this very sensibly, first applied to the emperors and 
kings, and not finding their protection adequate, resorted to the Roman 
pontiff. (10) He therefore readily took them under his care, and gradually 

(8) Anton. Leger, Histoire des Egliset 
Vaudoiaes, lib. i., p. 15» dec, [and SftoAem^ 
Introduct. plen., torn, ii., p. 598, <&c. — Schl.} 

(9) [Thus we read f>[ Iknderiw a noble- 
man, tbat he aasumed the gaib of a beggar, 
and conducted BrunechUd, who waa exfrnled 
the court .of Theodebert, in aafety to the 
court of Burgundy. At her solicitation, hei 
faithful conductor waa advanced to the buh- 
opric of Auzerre; (Daniel, Hiatory of 
France, vol. i., p. 351 of the C^erznan tnos- 
lation) ; a worthy candidate £fir the episcopal 
office ! To the nmony of the clei]gy, the 
national synod of Tole&, A.D. 653, can. 9, 
beara testimony : to their oeancc, the pro- 
vincial synod of Merida in Spain, ( Antbm, 
torn, iii., p. 997) ; to their rto/mctf, the conn* 
cil of Bra^, A.D. 675, where they were for- 
bidden to inflict blows. In the same Tear» 
a council at Toledo commanded the cierjgy 
to read the Bible, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, {Hardmn, torn, iii., p. 1017), and re- 
quired every new bishop to make CMth, that 
he had neither paid norpromised to pay mon- 
ey for his bishopric. Even the papal chair 
waa not free from simony. To the fUna 
fraud9 must be reckoned the multitude of 
fables, which were emulously fabricated. 
Quite a collection of them is exhibited by 
Ih. SemleTy Historiae Eccles. selects Cap- 
ita, torn, ii., p. 55, &.C., 60, &c. — Sckl] 

(10) See Jo, Laun&i, Assertfo inquisitio- 
nis in Chartam immunitatis S. Germani ; 
0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. 60, dtc. Saluze, 
Miscellan., torn, ii., p. 159, torn, iv., p. 108. 
Muratori, Antiquit. Italicaram torn. ii.. b. 
944, 949, dec. 



dom, is A strong caae in point. See Bow- 
tr*M Lives of the Popes, (Agatho), vol. iii., 
p. 98-105.--7V,] 

(6) [It is well known, that the French 
kings often deposed bishops, whom the popes 
by all their ettorto were not able to restore ; 
and that in Spain, Jvlianui the bishop of 
Toledo, freely censured pope Benedict II. 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of 
a synodic letter, and accuaed nia holiness 
of ignorance, ne^gence, and jealousy. Yet 
this Jutiamu is a canonized aaint. See the 
16th council of Toledo, in Hurdum, Concil., 
torn, iii., p. 1761, dtc.— ScAi.] 

(7) Mich. Oeddes, Miscellaneoua Tracts, 
Td. ii., p. 6, dec, [and Muratorit Hist, of 
Italy, vol. iv., p. 157 ; where is a diploma 
of the emperor Comtantine IV., in which 
be releases Maurus archbishop of Ravenna, 
from obedience to the pope. At his death 
this archbishop warned nis clergy not to sub- 
ject themselves to the Roman pontiff, but to 
l^ply to the emperor for a pall for the new 
•nhbishop. And to the present time the 
anhbisbops claim a kind o/ independence of 
the Romish see. Even the abbot St. Co- 
hmbamu defends the ancient Irish manner 
of keeping Easter, aninst the popes, with 

rit intimidity, and likewise the subject of 
three Gbaptera, and this, at the inatiga- 
tion of king Agiiulph. He maintains that 
VigiHtu waa not watchful enough, and that 
the pope ought to purge the seat of St. 
Peter from^ all errors, from which it was not 
now free. ' See his five Epistles, in the Bib- 
lioth. mas. Patr. Lugd., torn, xii., p. 1, dec. 
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exempted them from* the jurisdiction of the bishops. The monks, in return, 
defended the interest of the pontiff as if it were their own ; and they rec- 
ommended him as a sort of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
their reputed sanctity gave them great influence. That these exemptioni 
of the monks were the cause of many of their vices and disorders, is ad- 
mitted by several of the best writers.(ll) 

§ 4. In the mean time the monks, from the i&vour of the pontiff and 
their display of fictitious piety, were every where making surprising prog- 
ress, especially among the Latins. Parents eagerly consecrated their 
children to God, with good portions of their property made over to the mon- 
asteries ; that is, they devoted them to what was esteemed the highest bliss 
on earth, a life of solitude.(12) Those who had spent their lives in guilty 
deeds, hoped to expiate their crimes, by conferring the greater part of their 
property on some company of monks. And immense numbers impelled by 
superstition, robbed their heirs of their richest possessions in order to ren- 
der Grod propitious to them through the prayers of monks. Rules for mo- 
nastic life were drawn up by Fructuosus^ Isidorus, John Genmdmensis^ Co» 
ItmbanuSf and others among the Latins ;(13) for the EtUe prescribed by 
St, Benedict was not as yet become the. universal and the only rule. 

§ 5. Among the writers, few can be named who possessed much genius 
or erudition. The best among the Greeks were the following : Maxu 
mus^ a monk, who contended fiercely against the Monothelites, and wrote 
some explanatory works on the scriptures, was by no means destitute of 
native talent ; but he was a man of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
happy.(14) Isychius bishop of Jerusalem, expounded some books of Scrip- 
ture, and has left us a few Homilies and other minor works.(15) Dorothe' 

(11) See Jo. LauTwi, Ezamen privilegii was acquitted; but refusing to premise si- 
S. Gennani ; 0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. 282. lenee in the controversy then rasing with the 
Dav. WUkiiUy Concilia magnae Britanniae, Monothelitesi he was banished to Thrace 
torn. i.| p. 43, 44, 49, &c. and confined in different places till the year 

(12) Gervaisy Histoire de I'Abb^ Suger, 662, when he died in the castle of Schemra, 
tome i.,p. 9-16. on the donfines of the Alans. His collect- 

(13) Lueat HoUunrnt^ Codez Regular., ed works, published, Gr. and Lat., by Fran. 
torn, ii., p. 225, &e. Combefis^ Paris, 1675, 2 vols, fol., constst 

(14) [Maximu9 was bom of noble parent- of about fifty small treatises, answers to Bib- 
age at Constantinople, about A.D. 580. The lical questions, polemic and doematic tracts^ 
emperor Heraclius made him his secrets- moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Be* 
ry. and intended he should write the civil sides these, he has left ns Commentaries on 
history of his times. But the emperor fall- the Canticles, on Dionynua Areopagita, and 
ing into the heresy of the Monothelites, on some parts of Gregory Nyssen. He is 
which Maximu* abnorred, either disagree- an inele^ajit, obscure, metaphysical and mys- 
ment between them or the propensity of Max- tical wnter, yet learned and zealous. — TV.] 
imus to a monkish life, led him to retire (15) Sec Kick. Sirnon, Critique de laBib- 
irom court and take residence in a monastery liotheque Ecclesiast. de M. du Pin, torn, i., 
at Ghrysopolis near Constantinople. Here p. 261. [He^chius or Igychiut, first a 
Maximus became the abbot, before the presbyter, and then bishop of Jdrusalem, 
year 640, the prevalence of Monothelitic flourished about A.D. 601. A Commentary 
principles or the political disquietudes of the on Leviticus in vii. books, is extent in a lAt- 
country, led him to travel. He went to in translation ; about which there has been 
E^ypt, where he had warm disputes with the much discussion, whether it was a prodoc- 
pnncipal Monothelites. In the year 645 he tion of this Hayekhu or of some other, 
went to Rome, and enjoyed the intimacy of See LabbS, Dis. Histories, in BeUarmm, de 
pope Martin I. In 658 the emperor Con- Scriptor. Ecclesiast., p. 227, dec., ed. Ven- 
atant II., who was a Monotbelite, caused ice, 1727. The works of Hetychhu^ which 
him to be arrested and brought to Constanti- are extant in Greek, are, Arguments to the 
Dop'e, to be tried for seditious conduct. He twelve Minor Prophets and Isaiah ; two 
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%u, an abbot in Palestine, acquired fame by the Ascetic DisserlatiaHSy with 
which he would instruct monks how to live,f 16) Antiochu9^ a monk of 
St. Sabas in Palestine, composed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures^ that is. 
Institutes of the Christian religion, a work of no great merit.(17) So» 
phroniusy bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the veneration of after ages, by 
his conflicts with those reputed in his day as heretics, especially with the 
Monoihelites.{lQ) He was evidently the cause of the whole Monothelite 
controversy. Andreas of Crete has left us several HondUeSj which are nei- 
ther truly pious, nor eloquent, and which some therefore suspect were false- 
ly ascribed to him. (19) Gregory Pisides^ a Constantinopolitan deacon, be- 
sides a History of HeracUus and of the Avaresy composed a few poems and 
other short pieces.(20) Tkeodorus of Raiihu is author of a book against 



hundred Sentences on temperance and vir- 
tue ; seven Homilies ; a Life of St. Longi- 
nus ; an Introduction to the book of Psalms ; 
and a Comment. onPs. 77-107, and 118. 
He also wrote an Eccles. History, and some 
other Commentaries, which are lost. See 
Cavcy Hist. Lit., torn, i., p. 671, Ac— TV.] 

(16) iDorotheus probably Uved about 
A.D. 601. He wrote twenty-four ethical 
and ascetic dissertations, (dioaaKoXiai ttu 
Doctrinae, de vita recte et pie instituenda), 
and several Epistles ; which are extant, 6r. 
and Lat., in the Orthodotographia, and in 
Fronto Ducaus, Auctuarium, tom. i. — TV.] 

(17) iAnHochu flourished A.D. 614, and 
waa iJive in 629. His PandecU divinae 
Scripturaef or Compendium of the Christian 
religion and of the holy scriptures, compri- 
sed in 130 Homilie9t is extant in Fronto Du- 
C€nu, Auctuarium, tom. i. He also wrote 
de mitosis Cogitatifmibus liber, niA de Vita 
S. Euphrosyrd.'—Tr.} 

(18) See the Acte Sanctor., tom. ii.. Mar- 
tii, ad diem xi., p. 65. [Sopkronius was a 
native of Damascus, and for some time a 
sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- 
quence. He afterwards became a monk in 
raleatine ; and in this character he sat in 
the council of Alexandria held by Cyrtts the 
patriarch of that see, in the year 633, for the 
purpose of uniting the Monothelites and the 
Catholics. Here Sopkromus zealously op- 
posed the 7th of the nine propositions which 
C^rus wished to establish. From Alexan- 
dria he went to Constantinople, to confer 
with Sergius the patriarch of toat see on the 
•ubiect. Soon after, he was madepatriarch 
of Jerasalem, and wrote his long Epistle or 
Confutation of the Monothelites, aadressed 
to Honorius the Romsn pontiff and to the 
other patriarchs. But his country was now 
laid waste. The Saracens having conquer- 
ed all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege 
to Jerusalem in 687. The city capitulated 
to the Kalif (hnar, who entered Jerusa- 
lem, treated Sopkromus with much respect, 
promised him and the Christians safety and 



the free exercise of their religion, and hav- 
ing given orders for erecting the mosque 
of Omar on the site of the temple, retired 
to Arabia. Sopkronms died a few months 
after, in the same year. His works are, the 
Epistle or Dissertation above mentioned, 
four Homilies, an account of the labours 
and travels of the apostle Paul, the Life of 
SL Mary an Esyptian, and a tract on the 
Incarnation. Tlic best account of him and 
his writing is said to be that of J. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 199, dec. 
See Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. i.,p. 619.— TV] 

(19) [Andreas was a native of Damas- 
cus, became a monk at Jerusalem, a deacon 
at Constantinople, and at last archbishop of 
Crete. His age is not certain, but he was 
contemporary with Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 635, and lived some years after. Fr. 
Combefis published, as his works, Paris, 
1644, in fol., Gr. and Lat., seventeen Hom- 
iliea, nine Triodia, Canons or church Hymns, 
and several shorter Hymns ad^ted to dif- 
ferent festivals. He afterwards published 
three more Homilies, and some poems, in 
his Auetuar. Nov., tom. i. and ii. A (Com- 
putus Paschalis, ascribed to Andreas, waa 
published, Gr. and Lat., by Dionysius Peta- 
vittf, de Doctrina Tempor., tom. iii. Hie 
genuineness of some of these pieces is sus* 
pected.— Tr.] 

(20) [Gregory, or rather George, of Pisi- 
da, was first a deacon and chartophylax of 
the great church of Constantinople, and then 
archbishop of Nicomedia. He flourished 
about A.D. 640; and baa left us Cosmo- 
poiea, an iambic poem on the Hexaemeron, 
now in 1880 lines ; and another poem in 261 
iambic lines, on the vanity of life ; both pub- 
lished by Morel, Paris, 1585, 4lo. Three oth- 
ers of his poems, (Eulogy of HeracUus, on his 
Persian wars, and the assault of the Avares 
on Conatantinople), were promised to the 
public by Claud. Maltret; but they were 
not published. Sekroeckh, Kircheng., vol. 
xix., p. 106, dLc. Cave, Hist Lit.» i., p. 
583.— Tf.] 
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those sects which were considered as corrupting Christianity hy their doc 
trines concerning the person of Jesus Ckrist,{21) 

§ 6. Thft nK)st distinguished Latin writers were the following : Hdt* 
fansus of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards falsely ascribe certain treatises 
concerning the Virgin Mdry. {22) Two Books of Epistles by Desiderius 



(21) ITheodonu, a precbytei in the Laura 
Raitha, in Palestine, flourished A.D. 646, 
and wrote a short treatise on the incarnation 
of Christ, in opposition to the heresies of 
MoJUM, ApoUinariMj Theodonu Mopmut.^ 
NestoriuSf EutyeheSf Julian Halicar.t Seve- 
rus, and others. It is extant, Gr. and Lat., 
in FrtnUo Dueaus, Auctuarium, torn, i., and 
in Latin, in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, 
viii.— 2V.] 

[The following Greek writers of this cen- 
tury are passed over by Dr. Moaheimf viz. : 

John malala, a native of Anlioch who 
probably flourished about A.D. 60L He 
wrote Historia ekronica, from the creation to 
the death of Justinian I., A.D. 566, which 
was published, Gr. and Lat., by Hunmhr, 
Hody, Oxon., 1691, 8vo. See Cave^ Hist 
Litter., i., p. 668, &c. 

About the same time lived Etuebitu bish- 
op of Thessalonica, Conon an opposer of 
John I%iloponus, and ThemiMtius sumamed 
Calonymus ; all polemic writers on the side 
of the Catholics. But only fragments of 
their essays and epistles have reached us, in 
PhoHuM and the Acts of Councils. 

SergiuSf patriarch of Constantinople A .D. 
608-639, was a favourer of the Monothelite 
doctrine, and instigator of the famous Ee- 
thesis of Honoriu*. He has left us three 
Epistles, extant in the Concilia, torn. vi. 

Cyrus, bishop of Phasis A.D. 620, and 
^ patriarch of Alexandria A.D. 630-640: He 
neld a synod at Alexandria in 633, in which 
he proposed a UheUus satisfacHoms in nine 
chapters, designed to unite the Theodosians 
or Severians to the Catholics. But his 7th 
chapter or position, containing the doctrine 
of the MonothelitM, was opposed, and led 
to fierce contests. He also wrote three 
Epistles to his friend Sergius of Constanti- 
nople All these are extant m the Concilia, 
tom. vi. 

Theopkylaehu SttnocaliOj an Egyptian, a 
sophist, and a prefect, who flourished' A.D. 
6 1 1-629. He wrote Historia rerum a Mau- 
ritio gestarum libri viii., from the year 582 
to 602, edited, Gr. and Lat., Ingolst., 1603, 
4tQ, and Paris, 1648, fol. ; also 85 short' 
Epistles, (inter Epistolas Graeeamcast Au- 
rel. Allobrog., 1606, fol), and ProMetna 
physiea, Gr. and Lat., Antw., 1598, 8vo. 

GeorgriuSj an abbot in Galatia A.D. 614, 
wrote the life of his predecessor Theodoras ; 
in Surras and other collectors of pious lives, 

VoL.L— Kkk 



Geonr<}patriarchof Alexandria A.D. 620- 
630. He wrote the life of John Chrysos- 
torn, which is published with Chrysostom*s 
works. 

About the year 630, that valuabJb but 
anonymous work, called the Chromeon Al- 
exandrinum, Fastus SicuU, and Chronicon 
PaschaUyY/M composed, perhaps by George 
Pisides, or by George Patr. of Alexandria. 
It extends from the creation to A.D. 628. 
The best edition is that of Du Presne, Paris, 
1689, fol. 

John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a 
monk of Palestine who flourished A.D. 630, 
after travelling extensively, wrote his monk- 
ish history entitled Pratum spirituale, Hor 
talus novus^ Limonarium, and Vvridariunit 
extant in Fr. Dacaas, Auctuar., tom. ii., and 
in Cotelier, Monum. Eccl. Gr., tom. ii. 

Thalassius, abbot of a monastery in Libya 
about A.D. 640, wrote several tracts, name- 
ly, de sincera Charitate, de Vita continentia 
et mentis regimine, sententiarum Hecaton- 
tadas iv., extant in Lat. in the Biblioth. max. 
Patr., tom. xii., and Gr. and Lat. in Fr. Do" 
cans, Auctuar., tom. ii 

Theodoras, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, 
near Egypt, a Eutychian and Monothelite 
controversial writer, from whose tracts large 
extracts are given in the Acts of the Late- 
ran and 6th councils ; Concilia, tom. vi. 

John, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has 
been placed in the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th cen- 
turies, and perhaps lived about A.D. 650, 
wrote Commentaries in Syriac, on the works 
of Dionysius Areopagita, and on the Apoca- 
lypse ; extracts from which have been pub- 
lished by Abr. EecheUens., Jno. Morin, and 
F. Natron. 

Basil, bishop of Thessalonica, say some, 
of Cssarea in Cappadocia, say others, and 
who flourished perhaps A.D. 675, wrote 
Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory Na- 
zianzen. 

Maearius a Monothelite, patriarch of An- 
tioch about A.D. 680, whose Confession of 
Faith, and extracts from oUier works, are 
extant. Concilia, tom. vi. 

John, archbp. of Thessalonica A.D. 680, 
has left us one Oration, part of another, a 
fragment of a Hymn, and parts of a Dialogue 
between a pagan and a Christian. — TV.] 

(22) See the Acto Sanctor. Januarii, torn, 
ii., p. 635. [Jldefonsus was nobly bom at 
Toledo, educated at Seville, and dter being 
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of Coliors, were edited by Hen. Canmu8.{2Z) EUgius of Limoges, has 
left us some HamiUeSi and other productions. (24) The two hooks of Ec- 
clesiastical Formulas, by MarcvJphus a Gallic monk, help us vauch to dis- 
cover the wretched state of religion and learning in this age. (25) Tlie 
Englishman Aldhehn composed with no great success, various poems on 
subjects relating to a Christian life.(26) JuUanus Pomerius confuted the 
Jews, and has left us some other specimens of his genius, which are neither 
to be highly praised nor utterly contemned.(27) To these may be added 
Crescofdus,{2S) whose Abridgment of the Canons is well known, Fredegaru 
usy{29) and a few others.(30) 



a monk and abbot at Agli, became archbiah- 
op of Toledo A.D. 657-667. Hia ten apu- 
rioua bomiliea and diacooiaea, and one apu- 
rious tract concerning the virgin Jtfiary, with 
one genuine tract on the same aubject, were 
published by FeuardefUhu, Paris, 1576, and 
afterwards in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, 
zii. We hare from hia pen a tract on the 
ecclesiaatical writera, in continuation of Je- 
rome, Gennadiua, dec., two Epiatles, and a 
tract de cognitione Baptiami. Several other 
tracts and letters, and a continuation of In- 
dare's Gothic Hiatory, are lost.— Tr.] 

(23) IDetiderruM was tiWsurer to Clothair 
II. A.D. 614, and bishop of Cahora in Fran<;ie 
A.D. 62iM(52. His First Book of Epistles 
contains those which Denderius wrote to his 
friends, the tecend contains those addreased 
to him. They are extant in Conittia, Lec- 
tion. Antique, torn, y., and in Biblioth. max. 
Pair., torn, viii.— Tr.] 

(34) [JS/iftu< was bom near Limogea, be- 
came a goldsmith there, and waa esteemed 
the best workman in all France. In 635, 
king Dagdbert aent him aa ambaasador to 
Brittany. While a layman, he erected sev- 
eral monaateriee and churches. He was 
bishop of Ncyon A.D. 640-659, and atill 
continued to found monaateriee and church- 
ea, and also laboured to apread Chriatianity 
among the Fleminga, the Friealandera, and 
the Swabians. He haa left ua a tncfc de 
rectitudine Catholics conversationis, (which 
baa been ascribed to Augu9tim\ and an 
Epistle to Desiderius of Cahora. Of the 
aixteen Homilies aacribed to him, and extant 
in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, xii., the 
greateat part, if not the whole, are auppoaed 
to be spurious. They are compilationa from 
the fatliera, and aeyeral of them bear marks 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. — TV.] 

(25) Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, 
iii., p. 665. [About the year 660, Marcul-' 
phu9^ then aeventy yeara old, at the request 
of the biahop of Paha compiled this book of 
formulas of different instruments and writinga 
used in ecclesiastical courts, and elsewhere, 
'n the transaction of ecclesiaatical afiaira and 
n the management of church property. It 



was published, Paiis, 1665, 4to, and 1667 
by Baluze, in Capituli. Regum Francor., 
torn, ii., p. 369.— TV.] 

(26) ["Thia prelate certainly deaenred a 
more honourable mention than is here made 
of him by Dr. Moskeim, Hia poetical tal- 
ents were by no meana the moat diatinsuisb- 
ing part of his character. He waa profound 
ly versed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon 
lanffuageo. He appeared also with digni^ 
in the Fatehal controversy, •that ao long di- 
vided the Saxon and British choichea. See 
CoUter't Ecclea. Hiat, vol. i., p. 121."— 
MacL AlMelm waa grandson to iM king 
of the West Goths. When young be trav- 
elled over Gaul and Italy, and pursued study 
with such ardour that he became one of the 
most learned men of the age. Returning to 
England, he lived first aa a monk, and then 
for thirty-four years as the abbot of Mahns- 
bury s afterwurds, he waa biahop of Sher- 
burne A.D. 705-709. Beda (lib. v., c. 19) 
^yBjhevMundtcwnquedodisnmuM. While 
abbot, he wrote by request of aa English 
synod, a book in confutation of the senti- 
roents and practice of the ancient Britona 
and Scots in regard to Easter ; which is now 
loat. He slso wrote a tract in prsieeof vir- 
ginity, both in prose and in verae ; likewise 
a Book on the eight principal virtuea ; usd 
1000 verates of Enigmaa. These and some 
other poems were published at Mayenoe, 
1601, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
torn. xiii. — Tr,} 

(27) iJiiUanuM Pomerius was biahop of 
Toledo AD. 680-690. He wrote com- 
mentaries on Joshua ; a demonatration that 
Christ baa come, against the Jewa, in three 
Booka ; on death, the place of departed souls, 
the resurrection and final judgment, three 
Books \ on the discre]>ances in the Scrip- 
tures, two Books ; a history of king Wam- 
ba'a expedition against Paul, the rebel fake 
of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to Ildefon- 
SUM de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. Hia works are 
in the twelfth vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. 
-Tr.} 

(28) iCreseomus was an Aftican bishop^ 
and flourished A.D 690. His Bm is ritm 
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Canonumy u a methodical Index to the can* 
one of couDcUs and decrees of the Roman 
pontics, digested under 300 heads. He af^^ 
terwards wrote Concordia sea Ldber Cano- 
num, which is the same thing, except that 
the canons and decrees are here recited at 
length. Both works are in VoeUutf and Ju9- 
tell't Biblioth. Juris Canon.*- TV.] 

(29) Histoire Littersire de la France, vol. 
iii.,p. 506. [Fre<2€^anuv Scholasticus was 
a Gallic monk, who flourished A.D. 640. 
He compiled a Chronicle, from the creation 
to the year of \)hrist 641, in fiye Books. 
The three first Books, which reach to A.D. 
661, are a compilation from Julitu Africa- 
ntu, Euatbius as translated by JeronUj and 
others. The fourth Book, comprising A.D. 
661-684, is an abridgment of Gregory Tu- 
roneruis' History of the Franks. The fifth 
Book, from 684 to 641, was composed by 
Fredegarius, The Chronicon was after- 
wards continued by other hands to A.D. 
768. The fiAh Book is published among 
the Scriptores rerum Francicar. The other 
Books are partly in CajiinuSy Lectiones An- 
tiq., torn, ii., and partly in Gregory Turon,, 
Histor. Francor.-— TV.] 

(30) [The following cataloffoe embraces 
the Latin writers omitted by Vr. Moshtim, 

PateriiUf pupil of Gregory the Great, and 
bishop of Brescia about A.D. 601. He 
wrote a Collection of Scripture testimonies, 
in three Books ; two from the Old. Test, 
and one from the New : — published with the 
works of Gregory the Great. 

FaustuSf a monk brought up by St. Ben^ 
edict, and sent into Gaul with St. Mawrus* 
He wrote, A.D. 606, the life of St. Maarus ; 
and the Ufe of St. Severinus. Both are ex- 
tant in MabiUon, Acta Sanctor. ozd. Bened., 
tom. i. 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St. 
Benedict, and versifier of the life of Benes 
diet by Gregory the Great : fl. A.D. 606. 

Boniface IV., pope A.D. 606-616, has 
left us an epistle to king EUulhertol Kent ; 
and a Synodic Decree : in the Concilia, 
tom. V. 

BtdgaramiB, a S(>anish Goth and count, 
A.D. 610. Six of his Epistles still preserv- 
ed, have been often consulted but never 
published. *" 

SiselnUut, a Gothic king in Spain A.D. 
612-621. Several of his Epistles are pre- 
served ; and likewise his life and martyrdom 
of St. Desideriue., 

Boniface V., pope A.D. 620-626. His 
Epistle 10 Justus bishop of Rochester, an- 
other to Edwin king of Northumberland, and 
a third to EdUhwrg, Edwin's queen, are ex- 
tant in Baromus, Annales, ad ann. 618 and 
626 ; also in the Concilia, tom. v. 



Nennius, a British monk and abbot of 
Bangor, about A.D. 620, and oflen con- 
founded with the Irish Gildae, He wrote 
de Gestis Britonum Liber, sive Brevianum, 
or a History of the Britons ; the MS. of 
which is still preserved at Westminster and 
at Cambridge. See Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. 
1., n. 620. 

Honorius, pope A.D. 626-638. He was 
a Monothelite. Eight of his Epistles, which 
fully prove the fact, are extant in the Con- 
cilia, tom. V. See Joh. Forbes, Instruct 
Hist Theolog., lib. v., and Schroeekh, Kir- 
cheng., vol. xx., p. 401, 442, dec, 446, &c. 

BrauUo^ bishop of Saragossa A.D. 627- 
646. He wrote the life of St. AetniUah a 
monk, which is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
ord. Bened., tom. i. ; also two Epistles to 
Isidore Hispal., and a short Eulogy of Isi- 
do|e, which are published with the works oi 
Isidore. 

Jonas, an Irish monk, and abbot of Lux- 
ueil, flourished about A.D. 630. He wrote 
the Lives of St. Columbanus Bobiensis, of 
Eustasius abbot of Luxueil, of Attala ab* 
bot of Bobio, of Bertulpk abbot of Bobio, of 
St. John the founder and abbot of a monas- 
teiy, and of St. Fara or Burgundofara first 
abbess of York. Most of Uiese lives are 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedict., 
tom. it 

CummiaTvus or Commimus, sumamed 
Fata or Fada, i. e., tall, eon of FiacTia the 
king of west Momonia in Ireland ; bom 
A.D. 692, died 661. He was a monk, abbot, 
and some add bishop in Ireland ; and wrote 
an Epistle to Segienus, abbot of Hy, on the 
paschal controversy, (in Usher^s Sylloge 
£pistolar. Hibemicar., p. 24), and a book de 
poemtentiarum mensura, which is in the 
Biblioth. max. Patr., tom. xii. 

John IV., pope A.D. 640-641 . He wrote 
an Epistle to the Scotch bishops, concerning 
the paschal controversy ; another to the em- 
peror Constantme III., in apology for pope * 
nonmius ; and a third to Isaac, bishop of 
Syracuse. These are extant in the Concil- 
ia, tom. V. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen 
A.D. 640-683. He lived to the age of 90, 
and wrote the life of St. Eligius of Noyon, 
in iii. Books ; published, imperfect, by &^ 
rius; and perfect, by L. Dachier, Spicileg., 
tom. V. ; also an Epistle. 

Theodorus I., pope A.D. 642-649. He 
has left us two £pi8tles; in the Concilia, 
torn, v., and in tne Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xii. 

Eugemtis, archbishop of Toledo A.D. 
646-667. He composed some tracts in 
verse and prose, which are extant in the Bib* 
lioth. max. Patr., tom. xii 
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Tajo or Tago^ bishop of Sangossa, flour- 
ished A.D. t&. He was a great admirer 
of the works of Gregory the Great ; went 
to Rome to obtain copies of them; and 
compiled five Books of Sevtencet from them. 

Martin I., pope A.D. 649-655. For his 
opposition to a decree of the emperor Ccfhr 
tUoUf called his Typus, Martin was seized 
by an armed force in 653, carried prisoner 
to Constantinople, kept in jail a lonf time, 
tried, and baiyshed. He ended his days at 
Cherson, an exile. Seventeen of his Epis- 
tles are extant; 11 of them, Gr. and Lat., 
are in the Concilia, torn. vi. 

'Aruutasiuif 4eacon and apocrisiarius of 
the Romish church. He adhered to St. 
Maximus, and ahared in his fortunes. The 
ear before his death, A.D. 665, he wrote a 
long letter, giying account of the sufferings 
ana exile' of nimself, MaximuSt and AnoMa- 
nuM patriarch of Constantinople, and defend- 
ing tiieir tenets in opposition to the Monoth- 
elites. It is in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xii., and also prefixed to the works of 
St. Maximus. 

Fructuoaust of royal Gothic blood, bishop 
of Braga A.D. 656-675. He was founder 
of many monasteries, and particularly that 
of Alcala, and drew up two kuUs for monks, 
one in twenty-three chapters, the other in 
twenty. Both are published by Im. HoUte- 
muij Codex Rugular., pt. ii. 

VitaHanua, pope A.D. 657-671. In the 
year 668, he and MaurtLs the archbishop of 
Ravenna, mutually excommunicated each 
other. Six of his Epistles are in the Con- 
cilia, tom. vi. 

Syricnuj bishop of Barcelona about A.D. 
657. He wrote two Epistles, which are 
extant in Lu. Dackier, Spicileg., tom. i., or 
new ed., torn. iii. 

CummenetUt sumamed AUnts; an Irish 
monk, and abbot of Hy A .D. 657-669. He 
wrote the life of St. Cdumha, the first abbot 
of Hy; which may be seen in MaMUon, 
Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. i 

Jonas, a disciple of St. Columbanus, and 
an abbot somewhere. He wrote about A. D. 
664, the life and miracles of St. John, abbot 
Reomaensis, in ii. Books. The latter Book 
is in Mabillon, Acta, &c., tom. i. 

Theodorus, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
whom the pope made archbishop of Canter- 
bury A.D. 668. He was a man of learning, 
and very efficient in action. Introducing a 
fine library of Greek and Latin woriis into 



England, be gave an impalse to leaniog 
among the Anglo-Saxon clergy. He also 
did much to" bring the British and Scotch 
clergy to adopt the Roman method of kec^ 
ing Easter. His only work, except an epw- 
tle, is his Poemtentiale, or dhrectory for deal- 
ing with offenders in the church. 

Agatho, pope A.D. 680-681, has left ns 
three Epistles; which are in the Concilia, 
tom. vi. 

AdMimeaau or Adamanmis, a Scotcb- 
Irish monk, and abbot of Hy A.D. 679-7M. 
He was very active in bringing the Scotch and 
Irish to adopt the Roman practice re^>ecting 
Easter. His life of St. Columbanus, in three 
Books, is given by Canuhu and Suritu ; 
and his topographical description of Jerusa- 
lem and other sacred places, as he learned 
them from AretUphus a Gallic bishop and 
traveller, in three Books, was published by 
MdHUon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., aaxoL 
iii., pt. ii., or tom iv., p. 456-472. 

Ceolfrid, abbot of Weremuth or Wire- 
muth, in Ensland, about A.D. 680, and pre- 
ceptor to Beaa. He visited Rome, obtained 
of pope Sergius privileges for his monastery, 
ana brought home books for the use of his 
monks. A long Epistle of his to Naiion, 
king of the Picts, in defmce of the Roman 
metnod of keeping Easter, is eziini in Beda^ 
1. v., c. 22, and in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Aphonhu, very little known, but supposed 
to have lived about A.D. 680, wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Canticles, in vi. Books; 
which IS extant in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xiv. 

Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot in 
Gallicia about A.D. 680. His life of St. 
Fnictvujstis, is extant in Mabillon, Acte 
Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. ii. Some other 
lives and treatises exist in MS. 

Leo II., pope A.D. 682-684. Five Epis- 
tles ascribra to him, are extant in the Con- 
cilia, tom. vi. But Baromus and others 
think them spurious, because they represent 
pope Honoriiis to have been a Monotheltte. 

Btnedict H., pope A.D. 684-686. He 
has two Epistles in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Bobolenus, a monk and presbyter, who 
probably lived about A.D. 690. He wrote 
the life of St. Germanus, first abbot Gran- 
divallensis in the bishopric* of Basle, who 
was slain about A.D. 666 ; extant in Ma- 
hillon. Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. ii 
-Tr.] 
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CHAPTER ffl. 



HISTORY OF RELIQION AlO) THEOLOGY. 

4 1. Miserable etate of Reliffion. — ( 2. Expositors of the Scriptnres. — ^ 3. Dogmatic 
Theology. — f 4. Practical Theology. — { 5. Renewal of Penitential Discipline. — ^ 6. 
State of Polemic Theology. 

§ 1. DuBiNO this centuiy true religion lay buried under a senseless mass 
of superstitions, and was unable to raise her head. The earlier Christians 
had worshipped only God and his Son ; but those called Christians in this 
age worshipped the wood of a cross, the images of holy men, and bones of 
dubious origin.(l) The early Christians placed heaven and hell before the 
▼iew of men ; these latter talked only of a certain fire prepared to bum off 
the imperfections of the soul. The former taught that Christ had made 
expiation for the sins of men, by his death and his blood ; the latter seemed 
to inculcate, that the gates of heaven would be closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the church with their donations. (2) The for- 
mer were studious to maintain a holy simplicity, and to follow a pure and 
chaste piety ; the latter placed the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate to believe ? Two irrefragable 
arguments were at hand ; the auihority of the church, and nUracleSf for the 
working of which in these times of ignorance but a moderate share of dex. 
terity was requisite. 

§ 2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins, applied themselves to the in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures. There remain some commentaries 



(1) I will here quote a passage, well cal- 
culated to illustrate the piety of this age, 
taken from the Life of St. Eltgiut bishop of 
Noyon, in Lu. D<uMer*a Spicilegium Teter. 
Scriptor., tom. ii., p. 92. ** The Lerd eon- 
f erred upon this most holy man, among other 
nuraculous giftSi that, while searching and 
praying after them toith the most ardent 
fcuA, the bodies of the holy martyrs which 
had lain concealed for so many ages, were 
disccfBeredy This most successful carcass- 
hunter of saints, therefore, discovered the 
bodies of Quinim, Piato] Crispin, Cris^n- 
ion, Lucian, and many others ; as his biog- 
rapher minutely narrates. Such ability to 
find the concealed bones of sainU and mar- 
tyrs, was claimed by most of the bishops 
who wished to be esteemed by the people 
and to amass riches. 

(2) St. Eligius, a great man of this age, 
says, (in Daduer, Spicile^um, torn, ii., p. 
96), **He is a good Christian who comes 
often to church, and brings his offering to be 
laid on the altar of God ; who does not taste 
of his produce tiU he has first' offered some 
of it to God; who, as often as the holy so- 



lemnities return, keeps himself for some days 
before pure even from his own wife, so that 
he may come to we altar of God wUh-a safe 
conscience; and who fineuly has committed 
to memory the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. 
— Redeem your souls from punishmaU, 
while ye have the means in your power — 
present oblations and tithes to the churches, 
oring candles to the holy places, according 
to your wealth — and come often to the churw, 
and beg suppHantly for the intercession of^ 
saints. Ijye do these things, ye may come 
with confidence before the tribunal of the 
eternal God, in the day of judgment, and 
say : Give, Lord, for we naive given. " [" We 
see here a large and ample description of the 
character of a good Christian, in which there 
is not the least mention of the love of God, 
resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, 
or justice, benevolence, and charity towaids 
men ; and in which the whole of religion is 
made to consist in coming often to the diurch, 
bringing offeringt to the^ attar, lighting con- 
dles in consecrated places, and sucn like 
vain serrices/' — Mad.'} 
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of Isyehius of Jerusalem, on certain books of the Old Testament, and on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus composed sixty-fioe questions on ike 
Holy Scriptures^ and some other works of like character. JuUanus Pone- 
rius showed )us wish and his inability to reconcile passages of Scripture 
between which there is apparent contradiction, and also to explain the 
prophecy of Nahum. Compared with these writers, the worst of modem 
interpreters are manife»tly to be preferred. The Greeks, especially those 
who would be thought adepts in mystic theology, ran after fantastic all^- 
rles ; as may be seen by the Questions of Maxmas above mentioned. 'liie 
Latins had too little self-confidence even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works of Gregory and Augustine ; as 
is manifest, among other works, from the Expkmations of the Old and New 
Testament collected by Paterius from the works of Gregory the Great.(3) 
Thomas of Heraclea gave to the Syrians a new translation of the New 
Testament.(4) 

§ 8. As among the Latins philosophy was nearly extinct, €uid among 
the Greeks only certain points of theology were brought under discussion, 
no one thought of reducing the doctrines of religion to a regular system and 
of stating them philosophically. Yet one Antiochus^ a monk of Palestine, 
composed a short summary of religious doctrines, which he called the Fan- 
dect of U^e Holy Scriptures. But the rank and influence due to this author, 
may be inferred from the mournful verses subjoined to this work, in which 
the author deplores in sorrowful strains the losa of the wood of the [true] 
cross, which the Persians were said to have carried away. Of the Latin 
theology of this age, a more neat and judicious summary has not come 
down to us than that in Udefonsus^ book de CogmHone Baptisndj lately 
brought to light by Baluxe ; — a work indeed which we do not need, but one 
that contains some valuable testimonies for truths which were afterwards 
discaided.(5) Tajo or TagOy bishop of Saragossa, compiled /ive hooks of 
sentences, which are a dry and insipid body of theoretical and practical £. 
vinity taken from Gregory the Great, though Augustine is sometimes taxed 
for contributions ; yet that age esteemed it an admirable performance, and 
deserving immortality.(6) On certain parts of Christianity, a few individ. 
itals employed their pens ; as Maximus, who wrote on theology^ and on the 
manifestation of the Son in thejleshj and likewise on the inoo natures m Christ ; 
and Theodorus of Raithu, who wrote on the incamation of ChrisL But 
those acquainted with the character of that age» will easily conjecture what 
sort of doctors these were. 

§ 4. The lamentable state of practical theology, is manifest from every 
writer on the subject in this age. The best of them were, Dorotheus in 

(8) Tbit Qieleis performaiice hiB been 187, p^ 99) — ^tfaat the ncred volume waa 

Dflraalty printed with the woikt of Gregory read by all ChriatiaDs, (ch. 80, p. 69)— and 

the Great ; and therefore ^e Benedictine other facta of the like nature. Udefimnta 

monka inaerted it in their recent and aplendid oareAill^f excludea philoeophy and reason as 

edition of Gregory^s woika, rol. iv., pt* ii., authoritiee in religion ; and teachea that then 

bet with no aihantage to the pd>Ke. are bat two aouroea of theology, namely* the 

(4) Jot. Sim, Atsenum^ Biblioth. Orient, holy aciiptDrea and the writings of the an- 
Yatican., torn, ii., p. 98, 94. cient doctora, or as he ezpreaeea himself (p. 

(5) See Bahun, MieceUanea, torn, vi., p. 14, %l), dimna£ in8titiitioni8aQctaritatem,et 
1, dee. Prom this book k eieariy appcan* aacrae jpatemitatia antiquitatem. 

among other thinga, that the doctrine of (6) See Jo. JfoMUon, Analecta vetttris 
ttwuvbttaniiation aa it ia called, waa ma* Aeri, torn, il, p. 68, 6te, 
known to the Latins in the 7th centoiy, (ch. 
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his Ascetic Dissertations, Maximus and AMhehn in some tracts, HesycJdus 
and Thalassius in their Sentences, and a few others. But in them how 
many and how great the defects ! how numerous the marks of supersti- 
tion ! what constant indications of a mind vacillating and unable to grasp 
the subject ! The laity as they were called, had no cause to tax their 
teachers with excessive severity ; for it was customary to confine the ob* 
ligations of men to a very few virtues, as is manifest from Aldhdm^s tract 
on the eight principal vices. And those who disregarded these few duties, 
were to incur no very formidable punishment for their neglect. A life of 
solitude as practised by the monks, though adorned by no marks of true 
piety, was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone for all kinds of guilt ; and 
it was therefore called by the Latins a second Baptism.{l) This one fact 
is sufficient to show how little the precepts of Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek and Oriental monks, very many 
laboured to attain perfection by means of contemplation ; and these en- 
deavoured to transfuse into their own souls the spirit of Diomfsius, that 
father of the Mystics. 

§ 5. Theodorus the Cilician being a Grecian monk, restored among the 
Latins the discipline of penance as it is called, which had fallen into neg. 
lect, and enforced it by strict rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence. This man being unexpectedly raised to the see of 
Canterbury in England, A.D. 668, among many other laudable deeds, re- 
duced to a regular system that part of ecclesiastical law which is called 
disciplma pcmitentiaria. For by publishing his Penitential, a kind of 
work such as the Latin world had never before seen, he taught the priests 
to discriminate between more heinous and lighter sins, and between such 
as are secret and such as are open, and likewise to measure and estimate 
them according to the circumstances of time, place, the character and 
disposition o^the sinner, his sorrow, &c., and pointed out the punishment 
due to the several kinds of sins and &.ults, the proper modes of consoling, 
admonishing, and absolving, and in short, marked out the whole duty of 
those who hear confes8ions.(8) This new discipline of penance, though 
it was of Grecian origin, was very acceptable to the Latins ; and in a 
short time it was diffiised from Britain over the whole Latin world, and 
enforced by other Penitentials drawn up after the pattern of the original 
one by Theodorus* Yet it gradually declined again in the eighth century, 
and was at length wholly subverted by the new law of what are called in. 
du^ences, 

§ 6. Those who wrote against the religious sects which departed from 
the common faith, are scarcely worthy of being named ; and they would 
no^ be worth reading, were it not that they serve to elucidate the history 

(7) [See in Harduin^s Concilia, torn, iii., cofding to the decision of the fathers, and all 

p. 1T71, the Capitula of Theodore of Can- nns aire forgvsen, at in haptism. — Schl.} 
terbury, where we read : At the ordination (8) The Penitential of Theodorus is still 

of monks the abbot ought to say mass, and extant, though mutilated ; published bj Jo, 

utter three prayers over his head, and the Petity Paris, 1679, 4to, with learned Disser- 

monk should veil his head with ^ cowl seven tations and notes. We have also the one 

dsys ; and on the 7th day Uie abbot should hundred and twenty Capitula ecclesiastica 

remove the veil from the monk's head. As of the same Theodorus, in Dachier, Spicile- 

in baptism the paresbyter removes the in&nt*8 gium, torn. iz. Haarduin, Concilia, tooL iii , 

veil on the 7th day, so shoold the abbot do p. 1771, and elsewhere, 
to the monk ; for it is a second baptism, ac- 
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of their times. Against the pagans, Nicias composed two Books ;(0) and 
Photius mentions a person unknown to us, who he says contended a^adnst 
them with a great array of arguments drawn from the &ther8.(I0) 
Against the 3ews contended Ju&mu Pomerius. All the heresies are 
described and assailed in the little work of Timotheus on the Reception 
of Heretics. Of the theological contests among the orthodox them, 
selves, little can be said. In this age were scattered the seeds of those 
grievous contests, which afterwards severed the Greeks from the Latins ; 
nor were they merely scattered, but likewise took root in the minds of 
the Greeks, to whom the Roman domination appeared altogether insufier- 
able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of the country contended with 
the new or Romish Christians, namely, those of the Saxon race, whom 
Avgiutine converted to Christ, They contended respecting various things, 
as baptism, and the tonsure, but especially about the time for ihe celebra- 
tion of the feast of £aster.(ll) But these controversies did not relate to 
religion itself; and they were settled and determined in the eighth cen. 
tury, by the Benedictine monks, and in accordsmce with the views of the 
Romans.(I2) 



CHAPTER IV. 

BISTORT OF SITES AND CEREMONIES. 

4 1. Rites Multiplied. — f fi. Some Examples. 

§ 1. In the council which is called Qumuexftim, the Greelo made vari- 
ous enactments respecting religious rites and forms of worship, in which 
there were several deviations from the Roman usage. These canons were 
publicly received in all the churches within the territories of the Greek em. 
perors, and likewise by all churches which accorded in doctrine and wor- 
ship with the Greeks, though situated in the dominions of barbarian kings.(l) 
Nearly all the Roman pontifl^ likewise, added something new to the ancient 
ceremonies ; as if they had supposed that no one could teach Christianity 
with success, unless he could delight a Christian assembly with rare shows 
and mummery. These rights and usages were in the time of Charlemagne 

(9) [Of this man, nothing more is known (1) [This council was held at Constanthio- 
than that he was a monk, and that he wrote pie A.D. 69S, and was composed chiefly of 
abook agabst the seven chapters of Phil- OrienUl bishops, of whom more than 20O 
^pcmu.'^Schl.'} ' were assembled. The fdsce of the sessions 

(10) PhoHui, Bibl. Godez clix., p. 879. was a hall in the imperial palace, called 
(U) Cummanui' Epistle, in Ja, tisher's TruUtu ; whence the council was denomi- 

Sylloge epistolar. Hibemicar., p. 23, &c. nated Coneilxum TraUanum, and Conciiiam 

Beda, Histoiia Eccles. gentis Anglor., lib. in TruUo, It was properly the seventh 

iu., c. 26. Dav. WilkirUj Concilia magnae general council, and supplied canons far 

Britann., torn, i., p. 37, 43. AcU Sanctor. the church, which the fifth and sixth had neg- 

Februani, tom. iii., p. 31, 84. [See also lected to make. Being thus a kind of sup- 

Dr. Wamet'e Ecclesiastical History of plement to the fifth and sixth ffeneral coon- 

*^"5?!!?^, ***^^ "• ^^ ^^'—Mael.l ciK it was called Conciiium QuinisexhuiL 

(12) /o. MahiUan, Pnef. ad Acta Sane- Sws chap. ▼., ^ 13, bolow.—IV.] 
tor. Old. Bened., toir . W., p. ii., dec. 
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propagated from Rome among the other Latin churches ; for the arrogance 
of the Roman pontiffs would not suffer any of the western churches to de* 
date from the Roman usage. 

^ 2. A few specimens may serve for examples. The numher of festi. 
valsy which was already oppressively great, was increased hy the addition 
of a day consecrated to the wood of the cross on which the Saviour hung ;(2) 
and another to the commemoration of his ascent to heaven.(3) Bom/ace Y. 
invested the churches with those rights of asylum, which afibrded to all vil* 
lains a license to commit crimes without much danger.(4) The art of or* 
namenting churches magnificently, Hanorius laboured most earnestly to 
bring to perfection.(5) For as neither Christ nor his apostles had enjoined 
any^ing on this subject, it was but reasonable that their vicar should con. 



(3) [Thi8 festivsl w&i institiited by the 
emperor Heraditu in the year 631, after he 
had vanquished the Persians and recovered 
from them the real cross, which Cotroes 
their kinff had carried off foarteen years be- 
fore. The festival was established by pope 
Honoriusj and was introduced into the West 
in this century. For the Roman pontiffs 
were then under the dominion of the Greek 
emperors, and aflerwards began gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. 
The earliest mention of this festival, which 
the Greeks call ^avpo^aveia, [and the Latins 
exaUaiio crucUy kept Sept. 14. See Baxo- 
fdiUy Annales, ad ann. 628. — Tr.l^ occurs in 
the CoUatio of St. Maxifntu with Thtodo- 
9ius, bishop of Cssarea A.D. 650. See 
BaumgarterCs Eriauterung der christl. Al« 
terthiimer, p. 310. — S<M.'\ 

(3) [It is to be wished, that Dr. Mosheim 
had here given his authority for placing the 
origin of the feast of Ascension m this cen- 
tury. Amonff the 60 days next following 
Easter, this festival had been observed by 
the Christians with peculiar solemnity, ever 
since the fourth century ; as may be infer- 
red from Augustine^ Epist. 118, ad Januar. 
Chrysostom^ Homi]. 62, torn, vii., and Hom- 
i). 35, torn. V. Constitutiones Apostd., I. 
viii., c. 33, 1. v., c. 19, and especially from 
the Concil. Agathense, A.D. 506, where the 
21 St Canon says,: Pascha, Natale Domini, 
Epiphania, Ascentionem Dominit Pentecos- 
ten et natalem S. Johannis Baptistas, vel si 
qui mazimi dies in festivitatibus habentur, 
nonnisi in civitatibus aut in parochiis tene- 
ant. (ifarduin, tom.ii., p. 1000.) Instead 
of this festival, we might mention the Feast 
of AH Saints as originating in this centnxy, 
under pope Bonifaee. In the eastern churches 
it had indeed been observed ever smce the 
4th century, on the 8th day after Whitsun- 
day, and was called the Feast of all the Mar- 
tyrs. But in the western churches it had the 
following origin : Boniface in the year 610 
obtained by |pfl the Pantheon at Rome, and 
consecrated it to the honooi of the viigin 
Vot. L — Lll 



Mary^ and all the martyrs, as it had before 
been sacred to all the gods, and particularly 
to Cybele. On this occasion he ordered the 
feast of all the apostles to be kept on the 1st 
of May, which was afterwards assigned only 
to Philip and James, and the feast of all the 
martyrs on the 12th of May. But this last 
feast being frequented by a large concourse 
of people, Gregory Iv. in the year 834 
transferred it to a season of the year when 
provisions were more easily obtained, that 
is, to the first day of November, and also 
consecrated it to AU Saints. See Baum,- 
garten^s chrisfl. Alterthuemer, p. 313— 
Schl. ; and Oieseler*s Text-book, by Cun- 
ninghamy vol. ii., p. 60, n. 11. —Tr.] 

(4) [Temples were anciently among the 
paoans, places of safety for valuable goods, 
and for men in times of war or oppression. 
Among the Christians, at first, only the altar 
and the choir enjoyed this privilege. After- 
wards the na/oe of the church, and finally the 
whole enclosure participated in it. All per- 
sons under prosecution, whether in civil or 
criminal causes, might there be secore till 
their case was investigated. But public 
debtors, Jews, runaway slaves, robbers, mur- 
derers, banditti, and adulterexe, were prohib- 
ited by law from this right of sanctuary. Yet 
in the western churches, this right of^asylum 
degenerated into a source of the mpst shock- 
ing disorders, and to these disorders this reg 
ulation of Bomfacs espeoially gave, occasion. 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius says of him : He 
ordained, that no j^son who had taken ref- 
uge in a church, should be delivered up. — 
Sehl.} 

(5) [See Anastasius, in his Life of this 
pontiff. He says of him among other things, 
that he covered the Confessional of St. Peter 
toith pure silver, which weighed 187 pounds. 
He overlaid the great doors at the entrasiea. 
of the church, which were called Medianae, 
with silver weighing 975 pounds. He also 
made two large silver candlesticks, of equal 
dimensions, weighing each ^%mmas. He 
Ukewist made for the church of 8t, Andrew^ 
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fer this favour on mankind. Of the sacerdotal garments, and the rest of 
the apparatus which was deemed necessary in the celebration of the Lord's 
supper, and for giving dignity and grandeur to the assemblies for public 
worship, I shall say nothing. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HEBBSIBS* 

4 1, 8. Remains of the Earlier Sects.^-f 8. Nestoiians and Monophysitec— ^ 4. Monotb- 
elites. — ^ 5. Their prosperous Circamstancea.— ^ 6. Their Adversities. — ^ 7. Con- 
tests arising out of the Meatc and the rwrof.--^ 8. The Sixth General Council. — 
^ 9. Sum of the Controversy. — f 10. Different Opinions among that Sect. — ^ II. Their 
Condition after the Council of Constantinople. — ( 12. The Council called Qiunuextum, 

^ 1. Thb Greeks, during this century and especially in the reigns of 
Canstans^ Constantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II., were engaged in fierce 
combat with the PattUdans^ whom they considered as a branch of the 
Manichaeans, and who lived in Armenia and the adjacent countries. The 
Greeks assailed them not so much with arguments, as with military force 
and with legal enactm^ts and penalties. It was during the reign of C<m- 
stans that one Constantine resuscitated this sect, then exhausted and ready 
to become extinct, and p^pagated its doctrines with great succeas.(l) 
But the history of the sect, which is said to have originated from two 
brothers, Paul and John^ will be stated more explicitly under the ninth 
century, at which time its conflicts with the' Greeks came to an open and 
bloody war. 

§ 2. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the Arians to the 
doctrines of the Nicene council. In Gaul and in England, the Pelagian 
and Semipelagian controversies still produced some disquietude. In the 
East the ancient sects, which the imperial laws had repressed but had by 
no means subdued and extinguished, assumed courage in several places 
smd were able to secure adherents. Fear of the laws and of punishment 
induced these sects to seek a temporary concealment, but when the power 
of their foes was somewhat abridged they again resumed courage. 

^ 8. The condition of the JNestorians and Monophysites, under those 
new lords of the East the Saracens, was &r happier than before that con- 
quest ; indeed, while the Greeks were oppressed and banished, both these 
sects were every where preferred before them. Jesujahas the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty first with Mohammed and 
afterwards with OmoTf by which he obtained many advantages for his 
sect. (2) There is likewise extant an injunction, or Testament as it is com- 
monly called, that is, a diploma of Mohammed himself, in which he prom- 
ises full security to all Christians living under his dominion : and though 

a tiher taUe before the Confetnonaly a» p. 41, dLc. George CedrenuSf Conqiend 

d>&9e,whiehtpeighed79wmnd9, ^c.^Schl,] Histor., p. 431, ed. Venice. 

(1) Photiue, contra Manichaeos, lih. i., p. (2) Joe. Sim, Aeeeman, Biblioth. Orient 

Al. Peter Siculue^ Historia Manichaeor., Vaticana, torn, iii., part ii., p. zciv, dec 
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flome learned men doubt the authenticity of this instrument, yet the Mo. 
hammedans do not call it in question. (3) The successors of Mohammed 
in Persia, employed the Nestorians in the most important affairs and bu- 
siness both of the court and of the provinces ; nor would they suffer any 
patriarch, except the one who governed this sect, to reside in the kingdom 
of Babylon.(4) The Monophysites in Egypt and Syria were equally for- 
tunate. In Egypty Amrou having tal^en Alexandria in the year 644, di- 
rected Benjamin the Monophysite pontiff to occupy the see of Alexan- 
dria ; and from that time for nearly a century, the Melchites, or those who 
followed the opinions of the Greek church, had no prelate.(5) 

§ 4. Among the Greeks who were otherwise greatly distracted, there 
arose a new sect in the year 630, during the reign of HeracUuSf which soon 
produced such commotions that both the East and the West united to put 
it down. An ill-timed effort at peace produced war. The emperor jHe- 
racUuSf considering the immense evils resulting to the Greek empire from 
the revolt of the Nestorians to the Persians, was exceedingly desirous of 
reconciling the Monophysites to the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. He therefore, during his 
war with the Persians, first had a conference in the year 622 with one Paul 
a principal man among the Armenian Motiophysites, and afterwards in the 
year 629, at Hierapolis, with Anastasius the Catholicus or patriarch of the 
Monophysites, respecting the means of restoring harmony. Both of them 
suggested to the emperor, that the believers in one nature of Christ might 



(3) This famous Testament of Mohammed 
was brought into Europe from the East, in 
the 17th century, by Pacifictu Scaiiger ^ 
Capuchin monk; and was first published, 
Arabic and Latin, by Gabriel Siordtay Paris, 
1630 ; and afterwards the Lutherans, John 
FaJbfxein9 A.D. 1638, and Hinckelmann 
A.D. 1690, published it in Latin. See Jo. 
Henr. Hottinger, Histor. Oriental., lib. ii., 
c. 20, p. 237. Asaemany Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican., tom. iii., part ii., p. xcv. Rerutw- 
doty Histor. Patriarchar. Alexandr., p 168. 
Those who with Grotius reject this Testa- 
ment, suppose it was fabricated by the monks 
living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent 
their hard masters the Mohammedans. Nor 
is the supposition incredible. For the monks 
of Mount Sinai formerly showed a similar 
edict of Mohammedy which they said he drew 
up while a private man ; an edict exceeding- 
ly favourable to them, and beyond all con- 
troversy fraudulently drawn up by them- 
selves. The fraud was sufficiently manifest ; 
yet the Mohammedans, a people destitute 
of all erudition, believed it was a genuine 
ordinance of their prophet, and they believe 
so still. This imposition is treated of by 
Demetr. Cantimir^ Histoire de T Empire Ot- 
toman, tome ii., p. 269, dec. The argument 
therefore which Renaudot and others draw 
in favour of the Testament in question, from 
Uie acknowledgment of its authenticity by 
the Mohammeaans, is of little weight ; be- 



cause, in things of this nature no people 
could be more easily imposed upon than the 
rude and illiterate Mohammedans. Nor is 
the argument of more force, which the oppo- 
sers of the Testament draw from the differ- 
ence of its style from that of the Koran. For 
it is not necessary to suppose that Moham- 
med himself composed this Testament ; he 
might have employed his secretary. But 
however dubious the Testament itself may 
be, the subject matter of it is not doubtful. 
For learned men have proved, by powerful 
arguments, that Mohammed originally would 
allow no injury to be offered to the Chris- 
tians, and especially to the Nestorians. — 
[This Testament is a formal compact be- 
tween Mohammed on the one part, and the 
Nestorians and Monophysites on the other. 
He promises to them his protection ; and 
they promise to him loyalty and obedience. 
He promises them entire religious freedom ; 
and they promise him support against his 
enemies. Mohammed might have deemed 
it sound policy to conclude such a treaty 
with these sectaries ; that, by their aid, he 
might subdue the countries of Asia subject 
to the Greek emperors. — Schl.1 

(4) Assemany Biblioth. Orient Vatican., 
tom. iii., part ii., p. xcvii., d»:. Euseb, Re» 
naudoty Historia ratriazch. Alexandrinor., p. 
168, 169. 

(6) Enseb, Renaudot, Historia Patriarch 
Alexandrinor., p. 168, 
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be induced to receive the decrees of the council of Chalcedon and be rec- 
oaciled to the Greeks, provided the Greeks would admit and profess, that 
m Jesus Christ, aJUr ^ ufiion of ^ Uoo natures^ there toas but <me mU 
end one voluntary operation, HeracJjus stated what he had learned from 
these men, to Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople, who was a native of 
Syria and descended from parents that were Honophysites. This prelate 
gave it as his opinion, that it might be held and inculcated, without preju- 
dice to the truth or to the authority of the council of Chalcedon, that, alter 
the union of two natures in Christy there was but one will and one opera- 
tion of will. HeraeUus therefore, in order to terminate the discord both 
in church and state, issued a decree, in the* year 630, that this fidth should 
be received .and taught,(6) 

§ 5. At first the affair seemed to go on well. For although some xe- 
fused to comply with the imperial edict, yet the two patriarchs of the East, 
Cjfrus of Alexandria and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate to obey 
the will of the emperor ; and the see of Jerusalem was then vacant.(7) 
The consult of the Latin patriarch or the Roman pontiff was perhaps not 
deemed necessary, in an afiair which related so exclusively to the Oriental 
church. CyruSf whom the emperor had promoted from the see of Phasis 
t9 that of Alexandria, assembled a council, by the seventh decree of which 
the doctrine of MonotkeHsniy which the emperor wished to have introduced, 
was solemnly confirmed.(8) And this modification of the decree of Chal- 
cedon was so influential with the Monothelites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them returned to the church. They 
seem however to have explained the doctrine of one teiU in Christ, — ^which 
was certainly equivocal, according to their own views, and not according 
to the general sentiments of their sect. 

§ 6. But this fair prospect of union was blasted, and a formidable con- 
test was excited by a single monk of Palestine named Sophronius. He 
being present at the council of Alexandria held by Cyrus in the year 633, 
strenuously resisted the article which related to one will in Christ. And 
the next year, (634), being made patriarch of Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council in which he condemned the Monothelites, and maintained that by 
their doctrine, the Eutychian error respecting the amalgamation and con. 
fusion of natures in Christ, was revived and brought into the church. He 

(0) The writen who give account of this (8) [The documents of this council are in 

sect, are enumerated by Jo. Alb, Fabrieius, HardmrCs Concilia, tom. iii., p. 1327, &c. 

Biblioth. Graeca, vol. x., p. 204. The ac- The intention of Cynu was good. He 

count which I hare given in the text is de- wished to unite the Severians and the The- 

lived from the original sources, and rests on odosians, who composed a large pait of the 

the most explicit testimony. [The most im- Christians of Alexandria ; and he considered 

portant of the ancient documents are found the doctrine of ont vnll and one optratum 

in the Acts of the council of the Lateran as the best means for this end. He there- 

A.D. 649, and in those of the sixth general fore, in several canons, spoke of one eingU 

council, held at Constantinople A.D. 681, theaiidric operation in Cmiai, (vim Ueffyw- 

682. Among the modem writers, the most ra ra ^eovpeir^ icoi 6v^p6niva fu^ ^ecv- 

full and candid is Dr. Walchy Historie der dpiK^ ivepyei^\yet for the sake of peace, he 

Ketxereven, vol. ix., p. 3-667. See also refrained from affirming either one ot two 

Schroeckht Kircheng., vol. xx., p. 386-458, vnlls and operations. This step^^thoagh 

and Bower^s Lives of the Popes, from Ho- taken with the best intentions, gave occa- 

nonua on to the end of this century. — Tr.} sion aflerwards to the most violent theokigi- 

(7) See jLs Qifseji, Oriene Clmstianne, cal contesU.— ScA^.] 
tom. iii., p. 264. 
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drew over many* particulaily among the monks, to his sentiments ; and he 
made special enorts to gain over Honarius the Roman pontiff to his side.(9) 
But Sergius of Constantinople wrote a long and discreet letter to Honcrius^ 
which induced him to decide, that those held sound doctrine who taught 
that there was (me toiU and one operation in Christ.(lO) Hence arose se- 
vere contests, which divided the commonwealth as well as the churchlnto 
two parties. 

§ 7. To quiet these great commotions, HeracUus published in the year 
639, an Ecthesit, L e., a formula of &ith, drawn up by Sergiui, in which, 
while he forbid all discussion of the question whether there were only one^ 



(9) {Sopkreniu* was moit 8tncer» and 
decoroos in his opposition to the doctrine of 
MonolheliMtn. In the council of Alexandria 
he fell down hefore Cyrus, and entreated 
him not to sanction such a doctrine. But 
he was alone in his opposition. Cyrus treats 
ed him tenderly, advised him to confer with 
Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople on 
the subject, sm wrote a letter to Sergius for 
Sophronius to canj. When arrived at Con- 
stantinople, Serpus endeavoured to sooth 
him, represented the point as unessential, 
agreed to write to Cyrus not to allow any 
controversy on the subject, but to leave ev- 
«iy one at full Itbetty to speculate as he 
pleased about it. Sophronius now a^ed 
to keep silence. But when made patriarch 
of Jerusalem, his conscience woula not let 
him rest. Whether he assembled a provin- 
cial 83rnod, as Dr. Mosheim asserts, is que»> 
tionable. But his circular epistle to the oth- 
er patriarchs on occasion of his consecra- 
tion, contained an elaborate discussion of the 
subject, and a host of quotations from the 
Others, in proof that tne doctrine of two 
wills and two operations was the only true 
doctrine. See the letter in HtarduitCs Con- 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 1257. — T\.1 

(10) This the adherents to the Roman 
pontiffs have taken the utmost pains to dis- 
prove, lest one of the pontiffs should seem 
to have erred in a matter of such moment. 
See, among many others, Jo. Harduin, de 
Sacramento altaris, in his 0pp. selects, p. 
S55, dtc. • And indeed, it is not difficult ei- 
ther to accuse or to excuse the man. For he 
appears not to have known what to think on 
the subject, and to have annexed no very 
definite ideas to the words which he used. 
Yet he did say that there was but one vriU 
and one operaiion of will in Christ. And 
for this he was condemned in the council of 
Constantinople. He was therefore a heretic^ 
beyond all controversy, if it be true that uni- 
versal councils cannot err. See Jia. Benig. 
Bossuet, Defensto declarationis quam clems 
Gallicanus, Anno 1682, de potestate Eccle- 
siastics sanzit, pt. ii., lib. xii., cap. 21, dec., 
p. 182, dto. Add /«. Basnage, Hittoire de 



TEfflise, tom. i., p. 391, &c. {Honorius was 
made acquaintea, by Sergius in the above 
mentioned letter, with the origin and whole 
progress of the controversy ; and such was 
his impression, that, in his answer to Ser* 
^us, (which is in Harduin*s Concilia, tom. 
lii., p. 1319, d^.), he so far agreed with Ser- 
gius as to disapprove the affirmation of either 
one or two operations and divine wills ; yet 
he did very clearly maintain but one will in 
Christf expressed his disapprobation of So- 
pkronius, and declared the whole controver- 
sy to be unimportant and mere logomachy. 
There is extant also, (ibid., p. 1361), an ex- 
tract from a second letter of /fonortus. to 
Sergius, in which he still farUier confinns 
his opinion. The friends of the Romish 
churcQ have taken great pains to justify Uuf 
mistake of Honorius. The Acts of the six^ 
general council, say they, are coirupted, and 
the name of Honorius has been wickedly 
foisted into them. Honorius was not con- 
demned for heresy, but for ld9 forbeartmee. 
He meant to deny only that there were two 
opposite wills in Christ. He wrote only 
as a private person, and not as a bishop, 
and also when ill'informed by Sergius ; and 
moreover retracted afterwards his opinion. 
But even Catholic writers have confuted 
these subterfuges ; e. g.. Richer , Hist Coa- 
cil. general, p. 296, £c. Du Pin, Bibli- 
oUi., tom. vi., p. 67, dec. Honorius was eoi>* 
'demned not only in the sixth ffeneral coun- 
cil) but also in the seventh and eighth, and 
in that m Trullo, and likewise by his own 
successors, {Agatha, LeolL, Hadrian, dfce.), 
and is named in several Rituals, and partic- 
ulariy in the Breviary and in the fesUval of 
Leo II., as being, together with Sergius and 
Cyrus, a person dtmnaite memorus. This 
is manifest proof that no one then eVen 
thought of an infallibility in the Romish 
popes, notwithstanding in modem times the 
name of Honorius has been erased from th« 
Breviaries.— ^A/. See Bower's Lives of 
the Popes, {Agatho), vol. iii., and Gieseler*s 
Text-book, transl. by Cunningham, vol. i.* 
p. 869, note 17.— Tr.] 
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or a twofold action or operaUon in Christy he cleeurlj stated that there wai 
hut one will in Christ.(ll) This new law was approved hy not a few in 
the East, and first of all hy Pyrrhiu of Constantinople, who on the death 
of Sergius succeeded to that see in the year 639.(12) But the Roman 
pontiff John IV., in a council held this year at Rome, rejected the Ecthe^ 
siSf and condemned the Monothelites.(ld) As the controversy still con- 
tinned, the emperor Constans in the year 648, with the consent of Paul of 
Constantinople, published a new edict, called the Tjfpus ; by which the £c 
ihuis was annulled, and silence enjoined on both the contending parties, 
as well with regard to one wUl as with regard to one operation of wiU in 
Christ.(14) But the impassioned monks looked upon silence as a*crime; 
and by their instigation, Martin the bishop of Rome in a council of 105 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized both the Ecthesis and the Typus^ 
(but without naming the emperors), and likewise all patrons of the Monothe- 



».(15) 

§ 8. The audacity of Martin in anathematizing the imperial edicts, 
provoked Consians to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff by the ex- 
arch Calliopas, and for his transportation in the year 650 to the island of 
Nazia. Maxtnuu^ the ringleader of the seditious monks, he banished to 
Bizyca ; and others, not less &ctious, were punished in different ways.(16) 

(14) [This Typus is in HeariuhCt Con 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 823, dec. — &Ai.] 

(15) [This council was held in the cboich 
of St. John of the Laterally and was thence 
called the Lateran Council. The Acto of 
it are in Hardrtin's Collection, torn, iii., p. 
626-946. The year before, pope TTuodore 
had held a council at Rome, in which he 
condenmed Pyrrhug who had lost the patri- 
archate of Constantinople in consequence of 
his taking part in the civil commotions of 
that city at the election of a new emperor, 
together with his successor Paul ; and had 
mingled some of the sacramental wine with 
the ink in signing their condemnation. See 
Walch'a Historie der Kirchenversaroml., p. 
419. The emperor Constans hoped ij 
means of his Typus, to put an end to all 
these commotions ; and he would undoubt- 
edly haye succeeded, if he had had only can- 
did and reasonable men to deal with. But 
at Rome a determined spirit of self-justi- 
fication prevailed; and upfortunalely pope 
Martin was a man who sought to gain a rep- 
utation for learning by metaphysical wran- 
gling. He in this council condemned the 
opinions of an Arabian bishop, Tkeodonts of 
Pharan, a zealous Monophysite ; but he 
touched so lightly on the doctrines of Hoiuh 
rius, as not even to mention his name. — 
ScJd.} 

(16) [To give the proceeding a less ex- 
ceptionable aspect, pope MarHn was accu- 
sed of various crimes . He was charged with 
being a partisan of the rebel exarch Olym- 
pius, with sending supplies of money to the 
Saracens, dtc. From Nana he was hm^ 



(U) [This Ecthesis is in Harduin's Con- 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 791, 6lc. — Schl.} 

(12) [Previously to this, Sergius assem- 
bled die clergy at Constantinople, and not 
only established the new Concordat, but or- 
dained that all clergymen who should not 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and 
all monks and laymen be liable to excom- 
munication. Extracts from the Acts of this 
council are given in the Acts of the Lateran 
council [A.fi. 649}, in Harduin, torn, iii., p. 
795, dtc. Pyrrhus the successor of Sergius, 
likewise received this formula in an assem- 
bly of the cleigy A.D. 640, and commanded 
all bisb<^ whether present or absent to sub- 
scribe to it. See the extracts from the Acts 
of this council, in Harduin^ tom. iii., p. 797. 

(IS) iHeraelius transmitted the Ecthesis 
to pope Scverinus at Rome, by the exarch 
Jsaaaus, {Harduin, tom. iii., p. 803.)' 
Whether Severinus submitted to it, is un- 
certain. But that his envoys, who were 
■ent to Constantinople to obtain the confirm- 
ation of his election, could not succeed till 
they had en^ed he should receive it, is 
certain. His successor John IV. rejected 
it soon aiVer his elevation to office, in a Ro- 
mish council of which we have only very 
dubious accounts. On the side of this pope 
stood the island of Cyprus, and Numidia 
B^icena, the Provincia ProconsuUuris, and 
Mauritania; horn all of which provinces 

Siodal epistles are still extant, showing 
t the hishoiM there passed resolutions 
against the Ecthesis. Iliey are in Hardu- 
in*s Concilia, tom. iii., p. 787, dec.— iScW.] 
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The succeeding Roman pontifis, Eugenius and ViiaUanuSf were more dis- 
creet and moderate ; especially the latter, who received ConsUms, upon 
his arrival at Rome in the year 663, with the highest honours, and adopt- 
ed measures to prevent the controversy from being rekindled.(17) It 
therefore slept in silence for several years. But as it was only a con- 
cealed fire that burned in Secret, and as new commotions hazardous to the 
public peace were constantly to be feared, CoMtarUine Pogonatus the son 
of Constansy having advised with the Roman pontiff AgathOj summoned a 
general council in me year 680, which is called the sixth of the oecumeni- 
cal councils; and here he permitted the Monothelites and the Roman 
pontiff Honariu9 to be condemned, in the presence of Agatho*s legates ; 
and he confirmed the decrees of the council with the sanction of penal 
laws.(18) 

§ 9. U is very difiicult to define the real sentiments of the Monothe- 
lites or to tell what it was their adversaries condemned. For neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both disclaim the errors objected 
to them. I. The Monothelites disclaimed all connexion with the JSti^c^- 

to ConstaDttnopIe, and there subjected to a 
indicia] trial He would certainly have lost 
nis head, as a traitor, had not the dying pa- 



triarch Paul moved the emperor to commute 
his panishment into banishment to Cherson, 
where he soon after died in great distress. 
See his 14th and following Epistles, in Lab- 
bCf Concilia, torn, vi., and Concilia regie, 
tom. XY. ; also Muralori, History of Italy, 
vol. iv., p. 125, he. — ScJd, Also Bmper't 
Lives of the Popes, vol. iii. — Tr."] 

(17) [ViUJiamUi as soon as he was elect- 
ed, demtched his envoys to Constantino- 
ple, ana by them sent the customary con- 
fession of his faith to the patriarch. The 
discreet procedure of the pope and the polit- 
ical circumstances of the times, caused his 
envoys to be well received, and to be sent 
back to Rome by Constantine with splendid 
presents. The patriarch of Constantinople 
also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm 
deaires for union and harmony. When the 
emperor Constan* came to Home in the year 
663, in his campaisn against the Lombards, 
the pope showed him more honour than it 
became his papal character to show to one 
who had murdered bis own brother ; for the 
emperor, a few years before, had put to death 
his own brother, the deacon Tkeodosius. 
The pope, with all his clergy, went out to 
meet him two miles from Rome, and escort- 
ed him into tlie city. But all the honours 
he showed to the emperor did not prevent 
him from carrying on to Constantinople all 
the brass which ornamented the city, and 
even the plates which covered the roof of 
the Pantheon. See Anasttuinty de Vita 
Vital iani ; and Paulu* Diaconus, Historia 
Longobaidor., lib. v., c. 6, 7. — Schl.} 

(18) [This council was summoned by the 
emperor, who presided in it in person. The 



number of bishops was small at first, but in- 
creased to near 200. There were eighteen 
sessions, from the 7th Nov. 680 to the 16th 
Sept. 681. No one of the ancient councils 
was conducted with more decorum and fair- 
ness. Yet not the Bible, but the decrees of 
former councils and the writings of the fa- 
thers, were the authority relied upon. All 
the great patriarchs were present, either per- 
sonuly or by their representatives. At first 
the two parties were nearly balanced. But 
in the 8th session, March 7th, George the 
patriarch of Constantinople went over to the 
side of the orthodox, and was followed by 
all the clergy of his diocese. Macarius the 
patriarch ofAntioch, who stood firm at the 
head of the Monothelites, was now outvoted, 
condemned, and deprived of his office. The 
Monothelites, as soon as they were adjudged 
to be heretics, lost their seata ; and therefore 
the decrees of the council were finally car- 
ried by a unanimous vote. T^odonu of 
Pharan, Cvrus of Alexandria, Sergi9Uy Pyr^ 
rhiu, and Paid of Constantinople, Honornu 
of Rome, Macarius of Antioch, and some 
others, were condemned as he|;etics; and 
the doctrine of ttoo vnll»t a human and di- 
vine, and two kinds of voluntary acts in 
Christ, defined and established. The Acta 
of this council, Gr. and J^at., are in Har* 
duin^s Concilia, tom. iii., p. 1043'1644, and 
they are not falsified, as some Catholica for- 
merly asserted. See Combefis^ Diss, apol- 
oget. pro Actis vi. Synodi, in his Auctnar. 
Biblioth. Patr. Nov., tom. ii., P. 65. Jo 
Forbes, Jnstructio hist. Theol., 1. v., c. 10 
Du Ptn, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles., tom. 
vi., p. 61 . Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 605. 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, {Agatko)^ voL 
iii.— rr.] 
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etM and the Mofu^hysiUs; and confessed that there were m Christ the 
Saviour two natureSf so united, without mixture or confusion, as to consti- 
tute but one person. II. They admitted that the human soul of Christ was 
endowed with a will, or the faculty of willing and choosing ; and that it 
did not lose this power of willing and choosing in consequence of its union 
with the divine nature. For they held and taught, that Christ was perfect 
man as well as perfect God ; and of course, that his human soul had the 
power of willing and choosing. III. They denied that this power of 
willing and choosing in the human soul of Christ, was inactive or inoper. 
ative : on the contrary, they conceded that it operated together with the 
divine will. lY. They therefore, in reality admitted tv>o wills in Christ, 
and also that both were active and operative wills.(19) Yet, V. they 
maintained that in a certain sense, there was but one will and one opera- 
tion of will in Christ. 

§ 10. But these positions were not explained in precisely the same maa. 
ner, by all who were called Monotheliies, Some of them, as may be fully 
proved, intended no more than that the two wills in Christ, the human and 
the divine, were always harmonious, and in this sense one ; or that the hu- 
.man will always accorded with the divine will, and was therefore always 
lioly, uprid|it, and good. And in this opinion there is nothing censunu 
ble.(20) But others approaching nearer to the MonophysiteSf supposed that 
the two wills in Christ, that is, tifie two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the two natures, were amalgamated 
and became one wiU: yet they still admitted that the two wills could be, 
and should be, discriminated in our conceptions. The greatest part of the 
sect and those possessing the greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ's human soul was the instrument' oiYna divine will : yet when moved 
and prompted to act, it operated and put forth volitions in connexion with 
the divine will. (3 1) From this supposition, the position so obstinately 
maintained by the monotheUtes was unavoidable, tliat in Christ there was 
but one will and one operation (f will. For the operation of an instrument, 
and of him who uses it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside therefore 
the suspicion of Eutychianism, and other things connected with that ques- 
tion, the point in controversy was, whether the human will of Christ some- 
times acted from its own impulse, or whether it was alwaps moved b^ the in- 
stigation o/iks dimne fiatere.-^This controversy is a striking illustration of 
the ftdlacious and hazardous nature of every religious ccNoapromise, which 
is made to rest on ambiguous phraseolo^. The friends of the council c^ 
Cbalcedon endeavoured to ensnare the monophfsites, by means of a propo- 

(19) [They admitted two/«ai//iMorvol- (91) [Accordioff to Dr. Wakh, Histocie 

tmtury pcwers, a human and a dirine ; bat der Ketiereyen, t(3. ix^ p. 594, dec., the aob- 

maintained, that when hroaght into actioD, ordination of the kmrnoM. will to the divme in 

thej operated conjunctly and as if they were Chriat, was explained by some to be alto- 

bnt one. By the expression one vnll there- geiher vcluntmry^ or a consequence of the 

fere, thev teem to hare intended tme 9oliti&it pioos resignation and the faith of the man 



or «el of the will, and by om &peratwti, they Christ Jesus ; but others supposed that it 

intended one wkoit of meting. See WUcA, iceulted firora the nmture of the vjnVm, by 

Historie der KeUereyen, toI. ix., p. 684» ^. which the htnuM luUure became the tiutru^ 

—TV.] wtent with which the ihuu ntiture worked ; 

()0) [See WUrA, Historie der Ketzerey- and they illustrated the subject by tho sob- 

•m vol. ix., p. 59S, dto., where he names (in jection of man's bodily members to the eok- 

Anm. 1, p. 693) Sfrgiust Homonus. and pireof his mind or soul. — Tr."} 
the JSrMcsw, as giring these views,— TV.] 
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iition of dubious interpretation ; and they thus imprudently involved the 
church and the state in long-protracted controversies. 

§ 11. The doctrine of the MorwiheUUsihua condemned andenloded by 
t]|B council of Constantinople, found a place of refuge among the mardaitesj 
ft people who inhabited the mountains of Libanus and AnttUbanusj and who 
about the conclusion of this century received the name of MaronUes^ from 
Jo* Mora their firsts bishop, a name which they still ret^. No one of the 
ancients indeed has mentioned this man as being the person who brought 
the Libcmiots to embrace Monothelism ; but there are strong reasons for 
believing, that it was this John who^ surname of Maro passed over to the 
people of whom he was bishop. (22) This however is demonstrable, fit>m the 
testimony of WilUam of Tyre and of other unexceptionable witne8ses,(2d) 
that the MaronUes were for a long time MonoiheUies in sentiment ; and 
that it was not till the twelfth century, or till they became reconciled with 
the Romish church in the year 1162, that they abandoned the error of 
one wiU in Christ. The most learned of the modem MaronUes have veiy 
studiously endeavoured to wipe off this reproach from their nation, and 
have advanced many arguments to prove that their ancestors were always 
obedient to the see of Rome, and never embraced the sentiments either of 
the Monophy9itt9 or of the Monotkelites. But they cannot persuade the 
learned to believe so, for these maintain that their testimonies are fictitious 
and of no validity.(24) • 



(82) The simiame of Maro wu ffiyen to 
this monk, because he had lived in the cele- 
brated monaatery of St. Maro on the river 
OroDtes, before he took residence among 
the Marittitet on Mount Lebanon. A par- 
ticular account is given of him, bj Jo. Sim. 
Asseman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vat^ 
ican., torn, i., p. 496. iCrobriel SumUOj de 
Urbibus et moribus Oriental., cap. 8, derives 
the name of MaronUes from an abbot Moron, 
whom he extols for his holiness and his vir- 
tues ; but he will acknowledge no heretical 
Maro.-Schl, GieteUr^ in his Text-book 
of EIccl. Hist., transl. by Ctaimnghamt vol. 
i., p. 373, note 6, thinks the history of the 
Msionites has been obscured, by identifying 
that people with the Mardaites ; and refers 
us to Anquetil Ihmenon, Recherches sur les 
migrations des Mardes, ancien peuple de 
Perse, in the Mimoires de TAcad. des In- 
Bciipt., tome 50, p. 1, "showing that the 
Mardaites, or Marda, a warlike nation of Ar- 
menia, were placed as a garrison on Mount 
Libanus by Constantine Pogonatus A.D, 



Maro a heresiarch for nearjy 600 y^ais, and 
so as to be called after him MaronUeo, and 
to be separated from the church of the faith- 
ful and maintam a separate worship ; through 
divine influence returning now to a sound 
mind, they put on resolution and joined them- 
selves to Aimericus the patriarch of Anti- 
och.'*— The Alexandrian patriarch Eutmhi' 
uSf whose Annals Pocoek haa translated from 
the Arabic, likewise mentions a monk Jlfo^ 
run, "who asserted, that Christ our Loid 
liad two mUuret and one will, one operation 
and person, and corrupted the faith of men ; 
and whose followers noldinff the same sen- 
timente with him, were called MaronUes^ 
deriving their name from his name Maro^ 

(24) The cause of the MaronUes haa been 
pleaded by Abrah, EechdUnsis, Gabriel Sio- 
nita, and others of the Maronito nation ; but 
by none of them more fully than by Faustus 
JSairon, both in his Dissertt. de origine, nom- 
ine et religione Maronitarum, Rome, 1679, 
8vo, and in his Euoplia fidei Catholicaa ex Sy- 



676, {Theophanes, p. 296), but withdrawn rorum et Cbaldaeorum monumentis, Rome, 
An oor 1^. T — :^:-^ TT /^i — I . 1694. 8vo. Yot iViwVon iuduced uoue to bo- 

lieve his positions, except Ant. Pagi, (in his 
Critics Baroniana, ad ann. 694), and P.dela 
Rocqne, in whose Voysge de Syrie et de 
Montliban, tome ii., p. 28-128, there is a 
long Dissertation concerning the origin of 
the Maronitos. Even Asseman, who being 
a Maronito, spared no pains to vindicate the 
character of his nation, (Biblioth. Oriental. 
For having followed the ^iiors of one #yatican., tom. i., p. 496), yet does not deny 

Vol. I. — M x x 



A.D. 685 'by Justinian II., {Theoph., p 
302)."— Tr.] 

(23) [The psssage of William of Tyre 
is in his Historia rerum in partibus transma- 
rinis gestar., lib. xxxii., c. 8, snd is this: 
** A Syrisn nation in the province of Pheni- 
cia; inhabitinff the clifib of Lebanon near 
the city Biblos, while enjoying temporal 
peace, experienced a great change in ite 
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§ 12. Neither the sixth [general] council which condemned the MBno(k- 
eUleSf nor the fifth which had been held in the preceding centuiy, enact- 
ed any canons concerning discipline and rites. Therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of Jiutiman XL, in the year 692 at Con- 
stantinople, in a tower of the palace which was called TruUus, This 
council, from the place of meeting, was called Concilium TmUanum; and 
from another cirpumstance, QumUextum, because the Greeks considered 
its decrees as necessary to the perfection of the Acts of the fiflh and sixth 
councils* We have one hundred and two canons sanctioned by this as- 
sembly, on various subjects pertaining to the external part of worship, the 
govermnent of the church, and the conduct of Christians. But as six of 
these canons are opposed to the Romish opinions and customs, therefore 
the Roman pontifis have refused to approve the council as a whole, or to 
rank it among the general councils, although they have deemed the great- 
est part of its canobs to be excellent. (25) 



that much of what has been written by Nai- 
ran and others, in behalf of the Maronites, 
is without weight or authority. See Jo. 
Morin, de Ordinat. sacris, p. 380, dtc. Rich. 
Smoriy Histoire Critique aes Chretiens Ori- 
entaux, cap. ziii., p. 146. Euseh. Renaudot, 
Historia Patriarchar. *A]#zandrinor., p. 149, 
and Praefat. ad Liturgies Orientales. Peter 
It Brtm,.Explica^on de la Messe, torn. ii.» 
p. 626, dec., Pans, 172G, 8to. The argu- 
ments on both sides are stated, and the read- 
er is left to form his own judgment, by Mich, 
le Qttien, Christianus Oriens, torn, iii., p. 
10, dLc. [See also Wakh, Historie der 
Ketzereyen, toI. iz., p. 474-488. — TV.] 

(jf5) See Franc. Fagi^ Breviarium Pon- 
tifiTKoman., torn, i., p. 486. Chr. Lufus, 
Diss, de Concilio Trullano ; in his Notes 
and Dissertations on Councils, 0pp., torn, 
iii., p. 168, dec. Tlie Romans reject the* 
6M oinon, which approves of the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, commonly atiributed to 
Ciemeni: — the 13/A canont which allows 
priests to live in wedlock : — the 66lA canon, 
which condemns fasting on Saturdays, a cus- 
tom allowed of in the Latin church : — the' 
67fA eanoiif which strictly enjoins abstinence 
from blood and from things strangled : — the 
B2d canon, which prohibita the painting of 
Christ in the image of a lamb :— and the 
86M cation, concerning the equality of the 



bishops of Rome and Constantinople. [The 
eastern patriarchs of ConsUntinopIe, Jerusa- 
lem, Alezandria, Antioch, and Justiniana, 
with more than 200* bishops, attended this 
council. The Roman pontiff had no proper 
legate there. Yet his ordinary representa- 
tives at the imperial court sat in the coundl 
and subscribed its decisions ; and Basil the 
archbishop of Crete says in his subscription, 
that he represented the ]Mtriarch of Rome 
and all the bishops under him. The emperor 
attended the council in person and subscri- 
bed its decrees. In the original a space was 
left for the subscription of the Roman pon- 
tiff ; but when it was sent to Rome by the 
emperor, and pope Sergins was called on to 
subegribe, he showed such a refractory spirit 
as nearly cost him his liberty. The reason 
was, he found the above-mentioned canons 
to be contrary to the principles and usages 
of his church. For the same reason, the 
admirers -of the Romish bi^p to this day 
are not agreed whether the whole council, 
or only the canons which have the misfortane 
to displease them, should be rejected, al- 
though at an early period pope Adrian ap- 
proved of it. On the other hand, this coun- 
cil was recognised by the Greeks asA vafid 
one, and was classed among the geneisl 
councils. See Dr. Wakh's Historie der 
Kirchenversammlungen, p. 441. — Schl.} 
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Abasgi, converted' in sixth century, 379. 
Abboisy their ori j^in and office, 266, 328, n. (18). 
Abdasy bp. of Soza, 5th century, 319. 
Abdiua, sect, in 2d cent., 147, n. (22). 
Abganut king of Edesaa. let cent, 43, dec 
AbnucM, a term used by Basilidea, 143, n. (14). 
Abyssmians or Ethiopians, converted, 4tb 

cent, 226. 
AcaduB, bp. of Caearea, 4th cent, 246, n., 301, 

n. (44). 

, bp. of Berea, 5th cent, 334. 

, bp. in Armenia, 5cb cent., 334. 

, bp. of Consuntinople, 5th cent, 324, «l 

(3), 335, n., 367, 368, 369. 
Aeademicat their doctrines, 30, n. (34), 65. 
Academie9 in Roman Empire, .2d cent, 110. 
AeephaU, sect, in 5th cent., 368, 410, 416. 
Acolythi, an (»der of clergy, 165. 
AeesmeUB, iteoift&raif 5th cent, 351, n. (2). 
Acta Martyrum, what, 55. 
Acts of Uniformity, 5th cent, 353. 
Adaodtu^ sect, in 2d cent, 147. 
Adamnamuy Irish monk, 6th cent., 436, 444. 
Adrian, emp. in 2d cent, 97, 104, 106, 138. 

, a writer in 5th cent, 340. 

JEde$na, a philosopher in 4th cent., 229. 

JEUa Copitolmay Jerusalem, 104. 

JEUcatj proconsul of Afiica, 4th cent, 284. 

JEntaa Qazeus, 5th cent, 335, n. 

JEeuy 'Atif¥y what, among Gnoetica, 63, n. (8), 

94, 95, 143, 144, 145. 
AeriuSf a Semiarian, 4th cent, 273, &c., n. 

(43). 
A^tiua, Anan, 4th cent, 248, n., 301, n. (48). 
AgapetuMt deacon at Constantinople, 6th cent., 

395, n. (23), 408. 
— , bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 405. 
Agaihiaty historian, 6lh cent, 383, n. (3). 
Agaiho, bp. of Rome, 7th cent., 444, 455. 
AgnoUta, sect, in 6th cent, 419, n. (20). 
Agrippa Ctutor^ writer in 2d cent., 123. 
Aidan, bp. in England, 7th cent, 423, n. 
Alatu, converted in 6th cent, 379. 
AUhelm, Kng. bp., 7th cent, 442, n. (26), 447. 
Alexander, bp. of Jerusalem, 3d cent., 175. 

Sevenu, emp., 3d cent, 154, 156, 160. 

, bp. of Alexandria, 4th cent., 247, n. (30), 

287, &c. : his epistle, 288, n. (16). 

, bp. or Hierapolia, 5th cent., 334. 

of LycopoIis,a philosopher, 4th cent., 383, 

n. (5). 
AUxandria, patriarchate of, 233, &c., n. (2). 
All Sainte, feast 7th cent, 449, n. (3). 
Ambroee, bp. of Milan, 4th cent., 250, n. (33), 

263,264. 



Ammiamu Mare^Umu, 4th cent., 224, n. (50). 
AmfHoniiu Sactas, a philosopher, 2d cent, 
lll,&c.,n.(ll). 

, a Christian writer, 3d cent., 174, n., 182. 

Amphiloehnu^ijf Iconium, 4th cent, 246, n. 

Amnm, 6aracen«con<iueror of Egypt, 451. 
Anaetaeia, a martyr in 4th cent, 256. 
AnoMtaehu, a preabyter of Constantinople, 5th 

cent, 357. 
Smaiia ; three of thia name, 396, n. (28), 

407. 

, emperor, 6th cent, 416. 

Apocrisiarius, 7ih cent., 444. 

, Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, 451. 

Anatolnu, bp. of Laodicca, 3d cent., 176. 
Andreas, bp. of Samosata, 5th cent., 334 

, bp. in Cappadocia, 5tb cent, 335, d 

, bp. of Crete, 7th cent, 440, n. (19). 

Andrew, the apostle, 48, n. 

AnehariUs or Anaehorites, 267, n. (30), (31). 

Anglo- Samons, converted, 6th cent., 380, n. (6). 

and 7th cent, 422, die, n. (5). 
Anmmciation, feast, 6th cent, 414, n. (8). 
Anamaans, sect, in the 4th cent., 301. 
Antidieo-Marianitea, sect, 4th cent, 311. 
Antioch, patriarchate of, 233, dec, n. (2). 
AnthckuSf monk of Saba, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(17X 446. 
Anienines, emperors, their character, 97. 
Antoninus, Marcus, emp., 97, 107, 110. 

Pius, emp., 2d cent., 97, 106. 

Antmiy, monk, E^ypt, 4th cent., 247, n., 265. • 
Aphanius, writer m the 7th cent, 444. 
Apocrypha of the N. Test , 73, n. (23). 
ApolUnaris, bp. of Hierapolia, 2d cent., 124. 
of Antioch, aenior and iunior, 4th cent., 

247, n. (29), 263, 302, «. (52). 
ApolUnarian heresy, 4th cent, 302, n. (52). 
ApoUoruua Tyaneus, 1st cent., 160, n. (16). 

, a Gr. writer, 2d cent, 124. 

Apologies of Chriatians, 102, 106, 107, 127. 

of Justin Martyr, 118, n. (4). 

Apostles, 43, n. (4), 45-48, 66, 72. 

Apostles' Creed, 79, n. (2), 125. 

Apostolic Canons and Constitutions, 75, 184, 

n.(13).(14). 

Fathers, 76-79. 

Appion, Gr. writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Arabians, converted, in 2d cent, 98, 99 ; in 3d 

cent, 155, 201 ; in 5th, 314. 
Arabianus, writer of 2d cent., 124, 126. 
Arator, a poet of 6th cent, 401, n. (37). 
ArehbisJups, 117. 163, 232, 233, &c, n. {2). 
Archdeacons, Areharesbyters, origin of, 237. 
AnheUms, son of Herod, 33. 
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Ardtdamj bp. of Csnfaa, 3d cent, 178, 103, n. 

AnthoMt ftbp. in Gappadoda, 6th cent, 396. 

Arimt, origin of, in 4th cent., 287, 4tc. Sects 
of, 300, &c.— retire among the Gotha, in 5th 
cent, 299, &c., 354, &c. State of, in 0th 
cent., 415» &c., 384, &c. ; in 7th cent, 450. 

Amm, 287, d(c., 301, n. (40); hia letter, 288, 
n. (16) ; his death, 297, n. (31). 

AriMtidea, apologist, 2d cent., 100, 123. 

AriHotelian philosophy 31 ; hi 3d cent., 110; 
in 3d cent., 161 ; in 4th, 220 ; in 5th, 321, 
322; in 6th. 387; in 7(h, 436, 450. 

ArittotU, his opinion of God and the soul, 31. 

Armtfgkf see of, erected in 5th cent., 316. 

Armeniau, converted in 4th cent, 225. 

ArmAnu, senior, 3d cent., in, d(c., n. (17). 
183. • 

, junior, 5th cent, 336, n. (45). 

AfUman, heretic, 2d cent, 150, n. (27). 

Atu, the seven Liberal, what, 321, n. (4). 

Aicennonj feast, when instituted, 449, n. (3). 

AMe€t$c9, 129, 265, 266, n. (28)i 

Aicutnage, John, 7th cent, tritbeist, 419, n. 
(21). 

AMterhu of Cappadocia, 4th cent, 247, n. 

of PoDlua, in 5th cent., 333. 

Atyhun, right of, in churchea, 7th cent, 440, 
D.(4). 

Atkanarie, Gothic k., 4th cent, perseentor, 228. 
AtKmuuhu, bp. of Alexandria, 4th cent, 239, 

n. (14), 262, 263, 265, n. (25), 296. dec 
— », junior, or Geletes, 5th cent., 335, n. 

,t)p. of Antioch, 7th cent, 452. 

AthananoH Creed, spurious, 240, n. (14). 
Athenagonu, apologist, 3d cent, 107, 111, 120, 

Auieu$, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent, 333. 
Audmu, 4th cent, reformer, 309, n. (67). 
AydmiitUf writer of 4th cent, 263. 
Audamut or Dado, abp. of Rooen, 7th cent, 

436,44a 
ilt^ujime, bp. of Hippo, 4th cent, 252, n. (35), 

861, 263, 282, 286, 318, 352, 354, n. (9), 372, 

373, 374, 377. 
— — , monk, apostle of Britain, 5th cent, 380, 

n. (6), 422, n. (5). 
AvguMiultUt emp., 5th cent, 313. 
Avtu$tu»t emj)., 1st cent, 23, 65. 
ilwtitf, bp. 01 Clennont, 5th cent, 341, 381, n. 

\*l)* 
AunUant emp., 3d cent, 159. 
Aureliutf bp. of Carthage, 4th cent, 258. 
Auaonnut a poet, 4th 6ent, 229, n. (t). 
AtttharU, king of Lombards, 6th cent., 384. 
'Avrmr/^aXof, independent bp., 233, n., 324, n. 

(9). 
^wmmite, Ethiopians, oonYerted, 286. 



Babacua, Nestorian abp. of Seluecia, 5th cent, 

363, n. (26). 
Bt^nim, in 1st cent, 84, 87 ; in 2d, 134, 137, 

n. (17) ; m 3d, 189 ; ffl 4th, 281 ; in 6th, 413, 

6cc. 
Baptiam of heretiea, 186, 203, 286. 
Baptumalfontty in 4th cent, 281. 
BatadmiM, Jacobus, 6th cent., 369, 417, &c..n. 

(123. 
Bar-Cochtbaat Jewish unpostor, 2d cent, 104, 

106. 
B m ditmnu, heretic, 9d cent, 194, 14S. 



£snie6», St, 1st cent, 49, n. (9), 77. 
Banabtuy 1st cent, 46. 
Bananupkim, of Gaza, 6th cent, 396.* 
BanumM, bp. Nisibis, 5th cent, 362»&c. 
— , Eutychian monk, 6th cent, 367. 
Bartkdtmew, St., preached in Arabia, 48, n. 

99. 
Ba$a the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent.* 3401 

n. (15), 264. 

of Ancjra, 4th cent, 248, n^ 301, n. (47). 

of Cilicia, 5th cent, 335, n. 

of Seleucia, 5th cent., 332, n. (28), 345. 

ofThsssalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Baniida, 2d cent, his heresy, 143, 144. 
BeUna-9 and Catechumens, 60. 
Bettofor, writer, m 6th cent, 407, n. (7), 409. 
Benedict, 8t,af Nnrsia, 6th Cent., 392, n. (15), 

, bp. of Rome, 7th cent, 444. 

Ben«diefiMnMiika,392,6cc. Their.ra]e,398,ib 
BerimiM, bp. of Dorchester, £fig., 7th cent, 

423, n. 
BtHha^ patroness of Augustme, 7th cent, 380« 
Barvilitf of Bottra, 3d cent, 199, 6cc. 
JftMcps, origin and history of, m 1st cent, 60^ 

71, die i m 2d cent, 116, &c., 136; in 3d, 

163*165 ; in 4Ui, 331, 232, dec, 237 ; m 5Ch, 

323,327; in 6th, 886, 386, 800 ; in7th,43Sb 

438, &c. 

in Great Britain, 324, n. (9), 424, n. (5). 

Bo6w, monastery, established, 6th cent, 381; 

n.(14). 
BoMimcs, monk and writer, 7lh cent, 444. 
BoHthnuy a Christian philosopher, 0th oentt 

387, 403, n. (45), 436. 
Bom/see I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 339, n. 

II., , 6th cent, 404. 

. III., , 711, cent, 436, dkc^ 



n.(8). 



'I- 



-, 7ih cent, 443L 
, 7th cent. 443, 449. 



>, heretic, 4th cent, 31 1, n. (69). 

Bnndio, bp. of Saragossa, 7th cent., 436, 443, a. 

BnioiM, state of, in the two first centuries, 69^ 

99, n. (8): in 3d cent, 156; in 5ih, 318, dEc ; 

in 6th, 380, 384; in 7th, 422, n. (5), 437. 
Bvlgttramu^ count, 7th cent, 443. 
Bmgumdiamtt converted, 5tkcent, 314. 

C. 

CtfdKofi, bp. Carthage, 4th cent, 982, dEC 
CcMsrtua Of Constantinople. 4th cent., 248, n. 

of Aries, 6th cent., 377, n.. 400, n. (39). 

Cajonut, Gmhm, or GontM, bp. of Alaaa 

dria, in 6th cent, 416, n. (16). 
Camifet, sect., in 2d cent, 147. 
Cairn, prssbyter, Rome, 3d cent., 174, n. (18). 
Colummea against the CbrisUans, 54, 102, 106^ 

107, 108, 209. 
CndidMa, Gr. writer, 2d cent. 124, 174, n. 

, Arian writer, 4th cent, 257. 

, historian, 6th cent., 335, il 

Camdimaa, feast, 6th cent, 414, n. (7). 
Cofwm of the N. Test., when setiled, 72, 73L 

of the mass, what, 413, n. (1). 

CwMt» of the Apostles ; see AmntoUc Cwmmtk 

of Nice, 236, n. (7). 293, &c., n. (26). 

of Sardica, 236. n. (9). 

ofChalcedon. 323. 

C^prtohu, bp. of Carthage, 5th cent, ^¥k 
CaneaUa, emperor, 3d cent, 153. 
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CarpoenU$, % Onostie, 2d cent, U5b 
Casnamttt John, 6th cent., 336, n. (34), 375»n. 

(64). ' 
Caniodonu Senator, 6th cent, 386, 403, n. (46), 

436»407. 
CmTot, Agripps, 9d cent, 123* 
Cateokunmu, 60, 80, 281. 
CaUruB Patruin, what, 407. 
Catharif in 3d cent, 203. 
CeUbaey of clergy, in Sd cent, 166 ; itt 4th, 

259, 295. 
C«btt9, opposed Chiittianity, 3d cent, 106, 

163. 
Ce2te, their state in lat cent, 65. 
Cmx. I., external Hist, 23 ; internal, 50. 
■ "•, 
III., 

=^- 



97; 


109. 


153; 


161. 


207; 


229. 


312; 


320. 


379; 


386. 


421; 


436. 



CeolfriA, English monk, 7th cent, 444. 

C«rd», heretic, 2d cent, 141. 

Catmowua and Rites, hi|[tory of, in 1st cent, 

83, 84-88 ; in 2d cent., 132-137 ; in 3d, 188- 

190 ; in 4th, 275-281 ; in 5th, 350, dec. ; in 

6th, 413, &c. ; in 7th, 448, &c. 
CtLvuhta, heretic, Isfc cent., 05, 96. 
CHain»^ Catenas Patnim, 407. 
Chaieedon, councils of, 5th cent, 349, 366. 
Chaiadhu, philosopher, in 5th cent., 226, n. 

(51), 383, n. (4). 
Chaldaic Christunt, Nestorians, 363, n. (26)u 
Chmtertt the three, what 410, dec., n. (14). 
ChuiaaUj Millennariana, 185, &c., n. (19). 
CAina, enUghtened by Nestorians, 7Ui cent, 

421. 
Chonpitoomf 71, 72, 232. 
Chotroesy kin^ of Persia, 6th cent, 386, 388. 
Chrittf the history of, 41, dtc. ; revered by 

pagans, 43, 49; compared with philoso- 
phers, 160, 223; dispates respectmg his 

t)ody in 6th cent., 418, &c. 
Chrutian Era, 41, n. O).— Called the Dkmy- 

sianera, 401, n. (34). 
CAfirttomty, ita nature, 78, dec— Gaufas of 

its rapid progress in 1st cent, 49, 50 ; in 2d, 

101 ; m 3d, 154, d&c. ; in 4th, 217, dtc., 225. 

227 ; in 5th, 315, 317, 381, 382 ; in 7th, 422, 

426. 
, History of its progress in 1st cent, 45, 

47, n. (9); in 2d, 98-100; in 3d, 155, 156; 

m 4th, 235, dK. ; in 5th, 313, dec. ; in 6th, 

379, &c. ; in 7th, 421, dec. 
Chrutiau»t character of, in Ist cent, 46, 82, 91 ; 

in 2d cent., 128, dec. ; in 3d, 179; in 4th, 

269, dec, 268 ; in 5th, 348, dec. ; in 6th, 407, 

dec; in 7th, 445, 446, dee. 
CAmdmv, origin of, 4th cent., 279, dec, n. (12). 
Chrobattet or Creations conTerted, 7tii cent, 

422, n. (2). 
ChnmaHuMt bp« of Aqnileia, 5th cent, 339, n. 
Chronicon Alezandtinam, 441, n. 
Chryautom, John, of Conatantinoplie, 241, n. 

(17), 263, 349, dec. 
Chweh^ its organization and goremment in 

1st cent, 46, 67, 68, n. (6) ; in 2d, 116, dec. ; 

in 3d, 163, 164; in 4th, 231, dec.; in 5th, 

323, dec. ; in 6th, 388, dec. ; in 7th, 436, dec. 
Ckwrehu (buildings), history of, 86, 134, 188, 

2n,n.(3),361,414 449. 



Cimhriaiu, beard the gospel in 7th cent, 426. 
CireumeelUmug, sect o^ 4th cent., 284, &c., 

286, 353, dec. 
Clauihu, emperor, 3d cent, 150. 
Clemens Romamu, 1st cent, 74, 75. 
Alezandrinns, 2d cent, 111, 121, n. (8). 

126, 138. 
Cltmmtina, spnriotts, 75, 76, 184, n. (16). 
Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent, 68, 

dec. ; in 2d, 117, 118 ; in 3d, 165, 166 ; in 4th, 

231, 237 ; m 5th, 327, dec. ; in 6th, 390, n. 

(9), (10); in 7tb,438,n.(9). 
Clwie, king of Salii, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
C«deatinet bp. of Rome, 5lh cent., 316, 340, 

358, n. (18), 376, n. (55). 
Caitetme, the Pelagian, 5th cent, 370, dice., n. 

(46). • 

CanokUee, what, 266. 
Cogitotue, an Irish monk, 6th cent, 404. 
CoUyridiaiUt sect, in 4th cent., 311, n. (69). 
Cobanbas, monk of Hit, 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
Columbanus, an Irish monk and missionary m 

6th cent, 392, n. (14). 402, 424, 438, n. (7). 
Cmnmentatort, the principal in 2d cent, 126 ; 

in 3d cent., 180, dec. ; in 4th, 261, dec. ; in 

5th^343, dec. ; in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 446, 

dec. 
Commodianue, a poet 3d cent, 175, dec. - 
Conanodue, emperor, 2d cent, 97, 106. 
Camimmty of coods, in prim, church, 46, 70. 
CmaMnage of the clergy in 3d cent, 166, n. 

Canfeenonat private to priests, 5th cent, 351, 

n. (5). 
CMifueon, who, 54. 
CmtfirfMtion, rite of, 87, 189. 
CongoZ, Irish monk, 6th cent., 392, n. (13). 
Conon of Tarsus, his sect 6th cent., 420,441, n 
Conetcraikn of churches, 4th cent, 277. 
Cotisodofibn of churches, 72 ; in 2d cent, 116, 

n. (2) ; in 3d, 163. 
Ccnetans I., empetor, 4th cent., 218, 298. 
II., emperor, 7th cent., 454, 456. 



Conaumtme I. or the Great. 210 ; gives liberty 
to Christians, 211, n. (16), 212, (19); his 
conversion, 213; abolisnes Paganism, 213 
sees a luminous cross, 213, 215, dec, n. (29) 
his regulations for the church, 217, n. (34) 
23l'-234, 278, 283, dec ; his writings, 247, 

. n ; his letter to Anus and Alexander, 290 
dec, n. (2n. 

Cotuttmtku IL, emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 



■ I v., Pogonatus, 7th cent., 437, 455 
ConeUuUinopU, patriarchate of^ 233, n., 236, dec 

the patriarchs* contest with Roman Ponti^ 

in 4th cent, 237 ; in 5th cent., 323, 325, dec. ; 

in 6th, 388, dec. ; in 7th, 436, die. 
ConetantinapolUan councils, general, A.D. 38], 

p. 306; A.D. 553, p. 409, 411 ; A.D. 680, p. 

465 ; A.D. 692 or m Trullo, p. 458. 
Consiantnu, Chlorus, 207, 209, n. (10), 210, 

211. 

1., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

ConeikutioHa of Apostles : see ApoatoUe Can- 
ons. 
CoTUroveraiea among Christians; in 1st cent, 

83 ; in 2d cent, 127; in 3d. 168, 185, dec ; 

in 4th, 268, dec. ; in 5th, 349, dec ; in 6th, 

409; in 7th, 448. 
Copuim, what their office, 165. 
Comelma, bp. of Rome, 3d cent, 175, 202, n 

/10\ 
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Cmnptieolm, sect, in (Mh cent, 410. 

Cmiiim, IndicooIeastM, 6th cent, 388, n. (16). 

CvmdU, none in Irt. cent., 72, n. (17) ; ori- 
ginated in the 2d cent, 72,116, 117; at lint 
provincial, 116, n. (2). 

— — , geuerai or oecumenical, 231. 

, the J&vl, A.D. 325, at Nice, 291-295. 

. the jcmnd, A.D. 381, at Conatantinople, 

306, &c. 

, the Mtrd, A.D. 431, at Epheaas, 358, n. 

(19). 

, the famik, A.D. 451, at Chalcedon, 366, 

n.(3I). 

, the ji^ A.D. 553, at Conatantinople, 

, the nsiA, A.D. 680, at Cooatantinople, 

455, n. (18). • 
, the tetwiicA, A.D. 691, in Trullo, 446, n. 

(1), 458,n.(25). 
CrOuiooU^ a aect, in 6th cent, 419. 
Crttdt Apoetlea*, 81, &c., n. (2). 

, Nicene, 291, Ac, n. (22). 

Oeaeentt oppoaed Cbri8tiAnity,2d cent, 109. 
OeMOfiiitf, bp. in Africa, 7th cent, 442, n. (28). 
CrMtcr, the lituua of augura, 277, n. (2). 
Crou, aisn of, 190. &c, n. (20), 259, n: (1). 
Cvc/itf PatchaUM of Dionysius Eiiguua, 401, 

n.(a4). 
CumnwmuBt Iriah monk, 7th cent., 443. 
CurnmauuM Alboa, Iriah monk, 7th cent., 444. 
Cypriamt bp. of Carthage, 3d cent, 158, J 59, 

163. n. (I), 164, n. (3), (4), 172, n. (15), 182, 

183, 186, 202, n. 
-^•, Gallic monk, 6th cent., 405. 
Cyril, bp. of Jeruaalem, 4th cent, 241, n. (16). 

262. 
. bp. of Alexandria, 5th cent, 329, n. (21). 

343, 357, &c. 

, numk of Paleattne, 6th cent, 398, 406. 

Cynw. bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent, 441, n. 

452. 



Dado or Attdasnaa of Roaen, 7th cent., 436, 

443. 
AmMwaw, a phlloeopher. 6th cent, 383. n. (6). 
Damuuusj 1. bp. of Rome, 4lh cent, 235, 255, 

n. (40). 
Damtanua and Damiamats^ 6th cent, 480. 
DtaeonrntM, their office. 70. 
Dtocmm^ in lat cent.. 46, 68, 69, 70; in 2d 

cent, 116, 117; in 3d cent, 165; in 4th cent, 

237; in 5th, 327. 
Dccwt, emperor, 3d cent.,peraeGator, 157, 6ec. 
DetriM..the pagan. 24-27. 
Dernu^ mentioned by Paul, 88. n. (3). 
i>Mi<friitf. bp. of Alexandria, 3d cent., 187. 
DemiMTft of oriental philoa., 64, 95, 141, 146. 
Jkmomac9 in the 4th cent, 263. 
Dtsidemut bp. of V ienne, 6th cent, 386, n. (4). 

. bp. of Cahora. 7th cent, 442, n. (23). 

Diadochnuj btehop in lUyricum, 5th cent, 335, 

346. 
Ihdvmua of Alexandria, 4th cent:, 245, n. (25), 

JHeeeaetj epiacopal, origin of, 71. 

Diocletiam, emaetor, 4th cent., peraecutor, 207- 

209. 
DiodcruM or Theodoras, bp. of TaxsQS,4th cent., 

245, n. (22), 261, 263. 
Vion CMttm»9 historian, 3d cent, 161. 



ZKMiyRiM, bp. of Corinth, 2d cent, 124. 
Dim^mu or Denya, bp. of Paris, 3d cent., 156. 

— the Great, bp. of Alexandria, 3d cent, 
170, n. (13), 183, 186, 199, n. 

— , bp. of Rome, 3d cent, 175. 

— Areopagita, 184, n. (17), 264, n. (22). 

— Exiguus, 6th cent, 40J. n. (34), 408. 
ZMoMWM. bp. of Alexandria, 5Ui cent, 365 

366. 
Diomphu, let cent., 88. n. (3). 
DiadpUt, the 70, of Christ, 43, tt. (5), 66, 67. 
Divimty: aee Thaot^gy. 
Docttm, Gnostic aect. deacribed, 141, § 7. 

, aect in 6th cent. .418. 

Ded^me, aecret, of early Chriatians. 81, 82. 

— , two>fold, or two-fold role of life, 128^ 

&c. 264, dec. 406. 
Domuian, emperor, lat cent, peraecator, 53, 

58, dec. 
Donutillaf Flavia, 1st cent, martyr, 59. 
DomaiiMU^ aect of, its history, in 4th cent, 283- 

286 ; in 5th, 352-354 ; in 6th, 415. 
DtmatuMf a Donatist bp., 4th cent, 256, 283, A. 
^(3), 285. 

IhnUuuM, pseudo, 4th cent, 247, n. (30). 
, bp. of Maitianople, 5th cent., 334, 357, n. 

(18). 

, abbot, 7th cent., 440, n. (16). 446. 

Doaiihnu^ heretic. 1st cent., 92. n. (7). 
DraeoHtnu, poet, 5th cent, 339, n. (46) 
Jhvida, 65, 327, n. (14). 
Dncenamut what, 200, n. (14). 
JDyMURMw, a writer of 6th cent, 406, n. 

£. 
Eadbald, king of Kent, 7th cent, 423, n. 
EaH Anglia converted, 7th cent, 423, n. 
East Stucna converted, 7th cent, 4S3, n. 
JStutar, disputes about it. in 2d cent, 135, 

dec. ; 4th cent, 294 ; 7th cent, 423, n., 44& 
EWonllet, aect, 2d cent, 96, 139. 
EdMtk philoaophy, 32, 110, dec. 224. 
EetMeaiM of Heracfius, 7th cent, 453. dec 
EooHomkol method of disputing, 155, n. (5), 

183, n. (11). 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 423, 

n. 

EleeaniMi aect, 2d cent. 140. 
EUghu or Elm, bp., 7th cent, 435, 442, n. (24), 

445, n. (2). 
Elmdttu, Rusticus, of 5th cent, 341. 
Eixai, heretic, 2d cent, 140. 
Empin, Ron^an, atate of, at Christ's Virth«S3, 

dbC. ; favourable to the propagation of 

Chriatianity. 24 ; ita civil and eccleaiastical 

diviatons and provinces in 4th cent, 232, n. 

(2). 
EnfiTotiUa, sect, 2d cent, 143 : 4th cent.. 282. 
Englmd, when first converted, 99, 6ec.,n. (8). 
EimodhiM, bp. of Pavia, 6th cent., 389, 391, 

400, n. (32), 408. 
Skkeamt general council, A.D. 431, p. 358, n 

(19). 

council of robbers. A.D. 449, p. 965. 

Ephnm, Syrus, 4th cent. 244, n. (20), 263. . 

, patriarch of Antioch, 6th cent, 398. 

f. Stoic philosopher, 2d cent, 110. 
>u. 30. n. (33), 65. 110. 
liiw, bp. in Cyprus, 4th cent, 242, d. 

(f8), 202.263.275,349. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397 
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hpivhanhu ScholasticQS, eed. hiit» 6th cent., 

'ny, day of, fixed, in 4th cent., 279. 
icy ; see Biahopa. 
r or Hermits, m ad cent, 179 ; in 4th, 

266. &c.328,n.(18); in 5th, 346. 
Eumu^ Jewish sect, 36, 37. 
Eikdbert, king of Kent, 6th cent, 379, dec 
Etkhpiana converted, 4th cent, 226. 
EvagmUf archdeacon of Constantinople, 4th 

cent, 249, n. 
— — , a Gallic presbyter, 6th cent, 345, n. (13). 
Scholasticus, eccL historian, 6th cent., 

396, n. (27). 
EvtrngduUt who so called, 66, 67. 
Eucherha, bp. of Lyons, 5th cent, 333, 336, n. 

(36), 346. . 

EuehiUM or Messalians, 4th cent., 310, &c. 
JBudocto, empress and writer, 5th cent, 333. 
' JSmUmoj empress, opposed Chrysostom, 349. 
JrudMnW, bp. of Constantinople, 4th cent, 

248, n. 
Eugenhta, abp. of Toledo, 7th cent, 443. 
EugyppiuMt monk of Italv, 6th cent, 404, 406. 
^— , monk of Africa, Otn cent., 405. 
BvU^gnu, presbyter of Antioch, 6th cent, 395, 

&c., n. (24). 
Eunapiua, pagan philosopher, 4th ^^nt, 224^^ 



[ BuHomianSf 4th cent, 248, 301, 

dtc.,n. (50). 
Bvodiua, bp. iii» Africa, 5th cent., 339, n. 
£iijc6iaiu, a party in 4th cent., 300. 
Euadriua Pamphili, bp. of Cvsarea, 4th cent, 

237, &c., n. (12), 263, 275, 300, n. (43). 
— — , bp. of Nicomedia, Arian, 4th cent, 247, 

n., 290, 296, 300, n. (43). 

, bp. of Emessa, 4th cent, 248, n., 263. 

ofVcrceUi,4thcent,257,271,&c.,n.(40). 

of Doryleum, 5th cent, 335, n., 365. 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 

EuMtathiatUy sect in 4th cent, 270, &c., n. (39). 
EusUUMua of Antiocb, 4th cent, 245, n. (24). 
— — of Armenia, 4th cent, 270, &c., n. (39). 

of Sebaste, 4th cent., 271, n. (43). 

of Syria, 5th cent., 335, n. 

, Latin writer, 5th cent, 340. 

EuMtratiuM of Constantinople, 6th cent, 398. 
EuthalhtMt deacon in Egypt, 5th cent, 335, n. 
Evthjoiiu, abp. of Tyanea, 5th cent, 334. 
EtOrophut bp. of Valencia, 6th cent., 406, n. 
Euiychea, heretic, 5th cent, 335, n., 364, dec. 
Eutychumst sect, 5th cent, 364, 6lc. 
Evtyckhu, bp. of Constantinople, 6th cent, 398. 
EvamnUf Anan, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent, 272, n. 
Ewfddt two English missionaries, 7tb cent, 

425, n. (10). 
EsarchM, ecclesiastical, 232. 
Excommvnicatwn, in 1st and 2d cent, 82, 131 ; 

in 3d, 158, 203 ; in 4th, 291 ; in 5th, 327, n. 

(14). 
Exorcism before baptism, 3d cent, 169, dec., a. 

(13). 
Exorcists, in 3d cent, 165, 189, dec., n. (13). 
Exposition of Scriptures: see Theology, eze- 

gelic. 
Exmooniians, Arians, 4th cent, 301, dec, n. (49). 

F. 

Faamdus, African to., 6th cent, 401, n. (36). 
Fastidius, Priscus, Briton, 5th cent., 339, n., 
346. 



Fasthtg, in 1st cent, 87, dec. ; in 2d, 151 ; in 

3d, 190; in Itb. 280; in 5th, 351. 
Fathsrs, Apostolic, 76-78. 
FousUhus, a Luciferian, 4th cent., 258. 
Faustus, a Manichflsan, 4th cent., 258. 

-, bp. of Riez, 5th cent, 341, 376, n. (55). 

-, dtsciple of St Benedict, 443. 
FsUdtas, a martyr, 3d cent, 156, 157. 
Fdix, bp. of Aptunga, 4th cent, 283, dec. 

1., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 

— — III., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 367, 369. t 

IV., \m. of Rome, 6th cent, 404. 

— - , bp. 01 Dunwich, England, 7th cent, 423, 

n. 
FestipoU, in 1st cent, 85 ; in 2d, 135, 136 ; in 

4th, 278, dec, n. (12); in 6th, 414; in 7th« 

449. 
FirmHUan of Cappadocia, 3d cent, 175. 
Flavia Domitilla, a martyr, 1st cent, 59. 
Flavianus, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent, 249, n. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent, 335, n., 

365. 
FUmius Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent, 59. 
Florinuau, sect, 2d cent., 148. 
Flams, Paal Cvrus, a poet, 6th cent, 398. 
Fortunatianus, bp. of Ai^uileia, 4th cent, 256. 
Fortunatus, bp. of Poietiers, 6th cent, 402, n. 

(40). 
Fostdmd, island of, 425, n. (10). 
Franks in Gaul, converted, 5lh cent, 315. 
Franconians converted, 7th cent, 425, n. (9). 
Fra!uds, pious, in 1st cent, 73, 74; in 2d, 130, 

&c., 155 ; in 3d, 184 ; in 4th, 260, 267, dec. ; 

in 5th, 346. 
Fredtgarius, a French historian, 7tb cent., 442, 

dec, n. (29). 
Frieslanders converted, 7th cent, 425. 
Fronto assails Christians, 2d cent, 106, n. (20). 
Fmetuosus, sbp. of Braga, 7th cent, 439, 444. 
.FVufRcniiMS converts the Abyssinians, 4th cent, 

225, dec. 
Fulgentius of Ruqpe, Africa, 6th cent, 400, n. 

(31), 408. 

rerrandus, 6th cent, 401, n. (35). 

FuUo, Peter, 5th cent, 367, dec. 

G. 
Gsjamis, or Oainus, or Cajanus, bp. of Anti< 

och, in 6th cent, 418, n. (16). 
Gall, St, 7th cent, his life, 424, n. (8). 
GaUrius Mazimin, 3d cent., persecutes, 208, 

dec. 
GaUienus, emperor, 3d cent., 154, 159. * 
Gallus, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, 158. 
Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 5th cent., 319. 
Gaudentha of Brescia, 4th cent., 258. 
Gauls, state of, in let cent, 65 ; converted, in 

2d cent, 99, 100, n. (9) ; in 3d, 156; in 4th, 

227. 
Gelasius I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, d41, 34& 
— - of Cyzicum, 5th cent., 332, n. (30). 
Gennadius of Marseilles, 5th cent., 341, 345. 
Genseric, Vandal king in Africa, Arian, perw* 

cutes, 355. 
Gsorgt, bp. of Laodicea, 4th cent., 248, n 

, monk of Galstia, 7th cent., 441, n. 

, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent, 441, n. 

GeorgioHs converted in 4th cent, 226. 
Germanus, (St. Germain,) of Paris, 6tb cent , 

405. 
Gtrmanyt state of, in 1st cent., 65 ^ in 2d, 99 ; 
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in 3d, 156; iii6di,3U; inflth»381; inTth, 
423, &c. 



G*!^, eztraordinanr : tee Mimd m. 
Otidaa the WJm, Bntcn of 6th 



(42). 






Gnottktt in 1ft cent., 73, 89, 4ce. ; in 2d, 140- 

148; in 3d, 191 ; in 4th, 307, itt. 
Tvicts, what, 39, 61, dec, 88, dec. 
GodJ^tken or sponson, 2d cent., 137. 
Gifrdimua, BeiiecL monk, 6Ch cent., 405. 
Oatha, convenioii o^ 155, 226, 299, dtc, n. 

(39H*1). 
Grace, conteets tboat, in 5th cent., 370, dec, 

375, dec, 377; in 6th cent., 415; in 7th, 450. 
ChmUutMa, proconsul, Aeia, 2d cent, 106. 
OrmiiaM, 3d cent^ preeched in Oanl, 156. 
->~, emperor, 4tb cent., 285, 4ec, 299 n. (37). 
Cfneka tad LeUne at ▼arianoe, 7th cent, 436, 

dec 
Ortgmtmty abp. in Arabia, 6th cent, 345, 396. 
Ongary Thaamatorgua, 3d cent, 169, n. (12), 

182. 

Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent., 225. 

Nazianien, 4th cent, 242, dec, n. (19), 

261.263. 

Nyasen, 4th cent, 243, n. (19). 

""-^ the Great, bp. of Borne, 6tii cent, 380, n. 

(6), 386, n. (4>, 389. n. (I), 394. 395, a (18). 

399, n. (29), 406, 407, 412. 

, bp. of Tours, 6th c«nt, 402, n. (14), 

' or George, Pisides, 7th cent., 420, n. (20). 



H. 



Hadrian: 



see Adrian, 
see Pagmn, 

Htgetippua, eccles. hist, 2d cent, 123. 
Helena^ mother of Conatantine, 4th cent, 250, 

n.(l). 
Htliogabahu, emperor, 3d cent, ie& 
JMadiua, bp. of Tarsus, 5th cent, 334. 
HehtetiaHa converted in 7th cent, 424, n. (8). 
HftmrobapHaU, Jewish sect, 34, dfcc, n. (7). 
Hmotieon, an edict of Zeno, 5th cent, 368, n. 

(36). 
HaraeUan of Chalcedon, 6th cent., 415. 
HaracUdM, mook of Constantinople, 5th cent., 

333. 
Htraeliiua, Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
HaraeUw, emperor, 7th cent, 451, 453, 453. 
Hennea, what, xrii., in 1st cent., 88-^ ; in 2d, 

138-153 ; in 3d. 191-203 ; in 4th, 283, dec. ; 

in 5th, 352, dec. ; in 6th, 415, dec. ; in 7tb, 

450, dec. 
J7<nNM, Shepherd of, 77, 78. 
Jf«rfiMff, ancient pagan philoeopber, 118, 131, n. 

(15). 
Hamiu or Eremitea, in 3d cent, 179 ; in 4th, 

266, dec. 
Harmommaa of 2d cent., 150, n. (28). 
Hero, rlaton. philos., 5th cent, 323, n. (12). 
Jlend the Great, 33, 39. 
Bmdi invade ItaW, 5th cent., 312. 
— - converted, 6th cent., 379. 
Haayehiua of Egypt, 3d cent, 176, 179. 
Heayehhu, bp. of Jeruaalem, 7th cent, 430, n. 

(15), 446, 447. 
ffeaapla of Orifl[en, 179, n. (6). 
Hierarthy,it9 origin, 116-118. See more under 

Church, government of 
Hiaram am HmaeUaat 3d cent, 197. 
Rarodaa, phikMopher, 4th cent, 283, D. (45). 



Mnaranymaia * see jtmaa, 

HiUrum^ Syrian monk, 4th cent, 365. 

BtUuv, bp. of Poictien, 4lhcent,8i8, dec, ■ 

, bp. of Artea. 5th cent, 340, 376, n. (55). 

HUary of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent, 257. 

, bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 

Hmdao Literature, 60, n. (5). 

"^ lytua of 3d cent, 168, dtc, n. (11), 182, 



fiMtory, ecclesiastical, what, XV.; externa) and 
internal, xvi, xvii. ; how to be treated, xriL, 
dec ; dangen to be avoided, zviii. ; its uaea, 
xix. 

HoMrntf, emperor, 4th cent, 822^ 312, 353. 

L, bp. of Rome, 7th cent, 443, 449; ha 

was not in£iUible, 453, n^lO). 455. 

Barmiadaay bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 404, 412. 

Haama of Corduba, 4th cent., 245, n. (23), 213, 
n. (23), 284. 

Hwttrie, Arian king of Yandala in Afiica, SA 
cent, pcraecutes, 355. 

Buna, in 6th cent. 384. 

Bvla, eXir, of the Manicheans, 194. 

Hypaiiat fem. philos., 4th cent, 230, n. (5). 

I de J. 
JaeobHaa or M onophysites, 417, 418. 
Jaeobna^ Baradsus, restorer of the Monoph 

ysites, in 6th cent, 417, dec, n. (12). 
Jambliehua, Platonic philoeopber, 4tb cent. 

229, n. (2). '^ 

Jamaa, son of Zebedee, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

the Just, or the less, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

, bp. of Nisibis, 4th cent, 247, n., 263. 

— ^, bp. of Edessa, 7th cent, 436. 

Ibaa, bp. of Edessa, 5th cent, 334, 363, n. (26X 

410. n. (14). 
Ibariantt converted, 4th cent, 22& 
Idaaua^ Clams, a Span, bp., 4th cent, 25a 
Idatiua or Hydatius, Span, bp., 5th cent, 340. 
Jeramt or Hieronymus, monk, 4th cent^ 249, n. 
, monk, presbyter, and leained &ther, 251, 

n. (34), 261, 275, 349. 
Jeruaalem, first church there, 46 ; demoliahed 

by the Romans, A.D. 70, p. 52 ; rebuilt, sod 

called jEUa CapitaUma, m 2d cent, 104; 

captured by the Saracens, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(18) ; patriarchate of, 333, n. (2). 
Jaaujabaa, a Neator. patr., 7th cent, 421, 45a 
/oM, civil and religious state, at Christ*B biitb, 

33-40; notices of, in 1st cent, 51, 52,64; 

in 2d cent, 104, 106, 138 ; in 3d. 160 ; in 4tb, 

221 ; in 5th, 314, n. (7), 319 ; in 6tb, 381 ; 

hi 7th, 43& 
Ignatiua, bp. of Antioch, 2d cent, 76, n. (31), 

106. 
Idirfonaua of Toledo, 7th cent, 441, n. (SS), 

446, n. (5). 
hnage-^Darahh, in 4th cent. 260, 270 ; in Slh. 

343,351; m 6th, 406 ; in 7tb, 445l 
Ineanaa, in wonhip, 3d cent, 188, n. (4). 
Indapandenea of primitive churches, 72, 116. 
Indiana (Arabs), converted by Pantcnue, 96 
Innocam I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 339, n. 
Iniarpratara of Scripture : see Commamtatara. 
John the apostle, martyr under Domitiao, 48 

n. (9), 59. 
the Baptist, 42; hie festival institoted, 

414, n. (9). 
, bp. of Jeiuaalem, 4th cent, 249, n., 275, 

873. 
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John Chnrsoitoqn: see Chryaaaiom. 

, bishop of Antioch) 5tn cent., 333, 358, 

dec., n. (18), (19), 362. 

• JSgMtetf 5th cent., 335, n. 

the Faster, bishop of Constantinople, 6th 

cent, 389, n. (1), 396, n. (25). 
•— ^, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 

CUmaaut Sinaita, 6th cent., 398. 

Man, 6th cent, 399, n. (28). 

Philoponus, 6th cent, 384, 387, 408, 419, 

11.(32). 
«-^- Scnolaaticns, bishop of Constantinople, 
6th cent, 398. 

of Scythopolis, 6th cent, 408. 

II., biBh<» of Rome, 6th cent, 404, 412. 

,'monk Of Spain, 6th cent, 405. 

-<•» Ascusnage, 6th cent, 419, n. (31). 
— Malala, historian, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Moechos, monk of Palestine, 7th cent, 

436, 441, n. 

, archbishop of Dara, 7th cent, 441, n. 

, archbishop of Thessalonica, 7th cent, 

441, n. 

IV , bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 443, 454. 

/ofui, Hii, or Lcahn-kuly 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
Jonaty an Irish monk, 7th cent., 436, 443. 

, disciple of Columbanus, 7th cent, 444. 

Jomandea or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent., 405. 
Jovian, emperor, 4lh cent, 222, n. (43), 299. 
' Jovinian, Italian monk and refonner, 4th cent, 
274. n. (44.) 
IrencBut, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent, 100, 118, 
&c.,n.(5),136. 

, count, and bishop of Tjrre, 5th cent, 334. 

Irish nation, conterteo in 5th cent, 316. 
/mac, a converted Jew, 5th cent., 334. 

, bishop of Niniye, 6th cent., 398. 

Isidonu of Pelusium, 5th cent., 330, n. (23), 

of Cordnba, 5th cent, 339, ij., 343. 

of Seville, 6th cent, 403, n. (44), 407, 408. 

— of Gaza, a philosopher, 230, 387, n. (8). 
Isyehhu or Hesychios, bishop of Jerasuem, 

7th cent, 439, n. (15), 446, 447. 
Judas, a writer of 3a cent., 174, n. 
Julia A^^nuniBa, 3d cent, 154, n. (3). ^ 

Julian, emperor, 4th cent, 218, 219, dec., n. 

(40), 224, 285, 29a 
, a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5th cent., 

339. n. 
, bishop of Halicamassns, 6th cent, 397, 

407,418. 
— , archbp. oTToledo, 7th cent., 438, n. (6). 

Pomerius, 5th cent, 341, 347. 

-, 7th cent.. 442, n. (27), 446, 448. 



Julius Afncanus, 3d cent, 167, 168, n. (10). 

I., bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 256. 

Firmicus Matemns, poet, 4th cent, 256, 

263. 
» JunilittSf bishop in Africa, 6th cent, 406, 406. 
Jutti/ieationj contest on, 1st cent, 83. 
JuMtm Martyr^ 2d cent, 107, 118, n. (4), 126, 

127, 128; his Apologies, 118, die, n. (4). 

, bishop in Sicily, 5th cent, 335, n. 

Jvstmian I., emperor, 6th cent, 384, 387, 404, 

409, 410, 411. 
Justus, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent., 404. 

, bp. 01 Rochester, 7th cent, 422, n. (5). 

Jvomai, bishop of .£lia ( Jenisalem), 5th cent., 

324. 
/uvaiow, Spanish poet, 4th cent, 255, n. (41). 

Vol. L— Nnn 



K. 

Kabbala, Jewish, 39, 64. 

Kalifs, Mohammed*s successors. 431, n. (8*); 

extend their empire, ibid. * 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent.. 380, 

422, &c., n. {5). 
KUian, Irish missionary, 7th cent., 424, &c., n. 
Kneeling in prayer. 3d cent, 190. 
XoroA, Its origin and preservation, 427, n. (4). 

L. 

Labarum, sacred standard of Constantine, 216, 

n. (30). 
Zaetantius, writer of 4th cent., 249, dec, n. 

(32), 262, 263. 
L^ed Christians, 157, 158, n. (8), 201, dtc., 

n. (19), 294. 
Laura, of monks, what, 409, n. (13). 
LaurmtiuM, a martyr, 3d cent, 159. 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 391. 

, bishop of Novara, 6th cent., 404. 

, bishop of Canterbury, 7th cent, 432, n. 

(5). 
Zumder, archbishop of Seville, 6th cent., 406, 

note. 
Learning, state of, in 1st cent, 59-65 ; in 2d, 
109-116; in 3d, 161-162; in 4th, 229-231; 
in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 385, dtc. : in 7th, 
435, die. 
Lectors or readers, 165. 
Legion, thundering, in 2d cent, 103, 104. 
Lent, in 4th cent, 280, n. (13). 
Xeo I., the Great, bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 
323, 326, 335, n. (32), 351, 365, dec. 

II., bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 444. 

Leonidas, fother of Origen, 3d cent., 156. 
Leontius, Arian bishop of Antioch, 4th cent., 
248, n. 

of Byzantium, 6th cent, 396, n. (26), 408. 

of Meapolis, Cyprus, 6th cent., 399, n 

(28), 407, 408. 
LibanioU, converted, 5th cent, 313. 
Libanhts, sophist, 4th cent.. 223, 224, n. (48). 
Ub^latid, what, 157, n. (6). 
ZiftmiAtf of Carthage, 6th cent, 401, dec, n. 

Uberiia, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 257, 298. 
Lidnimus, bishop in Spain, 6th cent, 405. 
Lieinnu, emperor, 4th cent, 217. 
LUanies to the saints. 6th cent, 414, n. (3). 
Liturgies, 86, 190, n. (19). 278, 413. n. (1). 
Lombards, occupy Italy A.D. 568, and become 

Christians A.D. 587, p. 384, 450. 
Ixfrd's prayer, use of, 190, n. (19). 
Lord^s smer, in 1st cent, 46, 84, 86; in 2d, 

137; in 3d, 188, dec ; in 4th, 281 ; in 6th. 

413. 
Love-feasts, iydirai, 46, 68, dec, 87, 137, 351, n. 

Ludan of Antioch, 3d cent, 176. 179, 182. 
Lucifer of Cagliari, 4th cent., 257, 271, dec, n. 

(40). 
iMd/erians, sect, 4th cent, 257, 271, dec. 
Imous, king of England, 2d cent, 99, n. (8). 
Ligms, bishop of Troyes, 5th cent, 340. 
Lyons and Vienna, persecution in 2d cent, I0& 



Maemms, senior and junior, monka ot Egrpt 
4th cent, 246, n. (28), 264. 
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, Monothelite patritrch, 7th cent., 441, n., 

455, n. (18). 
Mttcedoniut, and Macedonians, 4th eent., 305, 

&c.. n. (62), (63). 
Madaine, his translation of Moeheim, p. ▼., &c. 
Macrobixu, Donatist bishop, 4th cant., 257. 
Magians of Persia, 59, &c. 
Magus : see Simon Magns. 
MtJumet : see Mohammed. 
MaJorinuSf Donatist bishop of Carthag«, 4th 

cent., 283. 
Malchitm, a rhetorician, 3d cent, 175, 201. 
Makhua, a Byzantine historian, 5th cent., 335, 

note. 
Mamertust Claudius, poet, 5th cent., 341, 351, 

n. (I). 
Marus or ManiehmuM, heretic, 3d cent, 192, 

dec, n. (6). 
MankhaanM, sect of, in 3d cent, 192-196 ; in 

4th, 282, 352; in 6th, 415; in 7th, 450. 
Maphia$i, or primate of the Monophysites, 418. 
Marcella^ a martyr, 3d cent., 157. 
MarcMinu*^ Ammianus, historian, 4th cent, 

224, n. (50). 

, governor of Africa, 5th cent., 353. 

, count, a writer. 6ih cent, 405. 

, English missionary, 7th cent, 425, n. 

(10). 
MarceUut of Ancyra, 4th cent, 347, n., 303, 

dec, n. (55), (56). 
Mardm and Marcionites, 2d cent, 141, &c., 

352. 
MareulJ^, Gallic monk, 7lh cent, 442, n. (25). 
Marctu, a Gnostic, 2d cent., 147. 

, bishop in Egypt, 4th cent., 248, n. 

, a Gnostic in Spain, 4th cent., 307. 

, a hermit, 5th cent., 333, 346. 

, a disciple of St. Benedict, 7th cent, 443. 

MardMUt, 457. See Jlfarraile*. 
Marim Mercator, 5th cent, 338, n. (41). 

, bishop in Switzerland, 6th cent., 405. 

Man, John, 7th cent., 457, n. (22), (23). 

MttnmiUM, 457, n. ?»), (23), (24). 

Martin^ bishop of Tours, itk cent, 227, n. (64), 

265, die 308, n. (65). 

, bishop of Brsga, 6th cent, 405, 408. 

I., bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 454. 

n. (15), hi), 
Martyra, 47, n. (8) : their number and ««ti- 

maUon, 54, 55, 125, &c., 158, 280. 
ifory, St, worshipped, 4th cent, 311 ; her 

images, in churches, 5th cent., 351 ; called 

the Mother of God, 5th cent. 357. 
Ma9$e» for the dead, 4th cent, 281. 
JCiMt/MMt, 375, dec. See Sem^ifdagiaiu, 
UatUuw, the apostle, 48, n. 
MaUhiaty the apostle, 46. 
Mamut^ 8t, a Benedictine monk, 6th cent, 

394. 
, archbishop of Bavenna, 7th cent, 438, 

n. (7). 
JtfoMfUtttf, John, 6th cent., 395, n. (22). 
MamnuaH, emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 206, 

die. 
MammaUt a Montanist, 2d cent, 168. 
Matnmm, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, 157, 

212. 
Maximm, biahop in CiKeia, 5th cent., 334. 
Maximm, Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Afon'miw, a pagan philosopher, 4th cent., 229, 



dtc, n. 



a pi 
(4). 



MaximuB of Turin, 5th cent., 336, n. (35). 

of Riez, 5th cent., 340. 

of Constantinople, 7th cent, 439, n. (14), 

446, 447. 
JfefcAimfat, bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 283. 
MelchiudeekiaiUt sect, 2d cent., 150, n. (27), 
MekhiUa, who so called, 417, n. (12), 451. 
MeUtian contest in Egypt 4tb cent., 268, dec 

n. (37), 294. dec, n. (27). 
MeUtian contioversy at Antioch, 4th cent. 

272, n. 
Meletme, bishop of Sebaete, 4th cent, 248, n.. 

272, n. 

of Mopsuestia, 5th cent, 334. 

MelHo, bishop of Sardia, 2d cent, 123, 126. 
MeUihu, first biahop of London, 7th cent., 422, 

n. (5). 
Menander, heretic, 1st cent, 94. 
MenmoM, biabop of Constantinople, Gth cent, 

409. 
Mmrtator, Maiius, 5th cent, 338, n. (41). 
Meraa, ktngm. of, converted, 7th cent., 423, n. 
MeataUana or Euchites, 4th cent. 310, ^. 
iir<fAodhtf,3d cent., 170, 171, n. (14), 182, 183. 
MetnpoUiana, origin of, 71. 117, 163, 232. 
MiUemual controversy. 3d cent., 185, n. (19> 
MUtkdaa, Sd cent, 124. 
Miaiatry, public, necessary, 66. 
Mimuma, Felix, 3d cent, 173, n. (16), 183. 
Miradea, in 1st cent.. 45, n. (2), 50; in 2d, 

101, 102, dec, n. (14); in 3d, 155; in 4th, 

215, dec, 221, dec. 227 ; in 5th, 315, n. (Ill 

317, 355; in 6th, 382; in 7th, 445. 
Mithraa of the Persians, 194. 
Modeatuat Greek writer, 2d cent, 124. 
Mohammed^ his early life and education, 426, 

n. (2) ; writers who treat of him, 427, n. (3) ; 

Erofesses to be a prophet and reformer, 428; 
is first converts, 428, dec ; meets opposi- 
tion. 429 ; ^is flight 429 ; employs force, and 
subaues Arabia, 429 ; his death and charac- 
ter, 430 ; his tesUment 450, dec. n. (3). 

JlfoAammedaa religion, its character, 430 ; cana- 
es of its progress, 430, dec. ; iu propagstion, 
431,n.(8«). 

Mohammedan sects, the Saiudtea and ^ftntet, 
432 ; the aubordinate secto, 432, decTn. (11). 

Mohammedan prophets, 434, n. 

Mcmarehianat sect of, 2d cent, 149. 

Monkery, in 1st cent, 38, n. (14) ; in 2d, 115, 
129, dec ; in 3d, 179; in 4th, 265, dec: in 
Gth, 328, dec, 346, dec ; in 6th, 385, 301. 
dec; in 7th, 438, 439. 

MoHophyitta, in 5th cent, 367, 368, dec, n. 
(38), (43); in 6th, 887, 410. 416, dec; in 
7th, 450, dec 

Monothaliuaf rise of, in 7th cent. 452 ; their 
tenets, 455, dec. ; and history, 456-458. 

Montanua^ a schismatic, 2d cent., 151, 152. 

, archbishop of Toledo, 6th cent, 404. 

MoraUaU and morals: see Tkeolagy, practieaL 

Moraliiy of the fathers, 128, n. (6). 

Moachua, John, a monk, 7th cent, 436, 441, n. 

Moaea, a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4th cent. 
314, n. m. 

Maakaim, nis life and character, p. iiL, dec. 

Mitattmtat a writer of 2d cent, 124. 

Mutiama Scholasticas, 6lh eent^ 40& 

Myaieneaf the pagan, 26 ; copied by Ohristiaii^ 
J 33. 

JfyfCies, inSdoent,115; in 3d, 178, dec 184; 



in 4th» 262, 264, &c.; in 5th, 346; in 6th, 

408 ; in 7th, 447. 

N. 
Narcurugf bishop of Jerusalem, 3d cent, 174, n. 
Nations, state of, at Christ's birth, 23-33. 
Nttzareansy sect in 2d cent, 96, 139. 
Nectariuif bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent, 

249, n. 
Nemetiusy bishop of Emessa, 4th cent, -249, n. 
JVenmiw, a British monk, 7th cent, 443. 
Ntpos, bishop in Egypt, 3d bent, 185, 166. 
Nero, emperor, Ist cent, persecutes, 49, n. (11), 

53, 55-58. 
JVcvCorumitf, a chronographer, 5th cent., 335, n. 
Nutoriugy heresiarch, 5ch cent., 333, &c., 356, 

&c. 
JVerforwnwm, what, 360, Ate, n. (21) ; history 

of, in 5th cent., 356, &C. ; in 6th, 387, 416; in 

7tb, 450, &c. 
Nicaa$ of Komacia, 5th cent., 344. 
Nictf council of, A.D. 325, p. 291-295, notes. 
Nicetius, archbishop of Treves, 6th cent, 404, 

40a 
Nicias, a writer of 7th cent., 448. 
JSicolaitans, sect, in 1st cent, 94, n. (16). 
Nibis of Constantinople, a writer, 5th cent, 

331, n. (27), 346. 
Ninian, English bishop in 5th cent., 381, n. (7). 
Noeha, andNo^tians, 3d cent, 197, n. (11). 
NotmosuM, writer of 6th cent., 398. 
Nonnus, Egyptian poet, Blh cent, 333. 

,monk of Palestine, 6th cent, 409, n. (13). 

^Northumberland, converted in 7th cent, 423, n. 
Novatum or Novatus, 3d cent., 175, 201 ; his 

sect, 201-203, 294, 352. 
Sovatus of Carthage, 3d cent, 202, &c., n. (19). 

O. 

Oblatione, in Ist cent., 68, 71, 86 ; in 2d cent, 

135. 
Odoacer, king of the Herull, conquered Italy, 

AD. 476, p. 312. 
(Economical method of disputing, 155, n. (5), 

183, n. (II). 
CEcumenicalj or general CotmeiU : see Comcile. 
(Ecumenical or universal bishop, 389, n. (1), 

437. 
Olympiodonu, a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent, 

— — , a historian, 5th cent, 319, n. (7), 322. 

, a commentator, 6th cent, 397, 407. 

Omar, kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent, 

440, n. (18), 450. 
Ofioisctoi* ot like estence, 301, n. (47). 
*OnoMiof, of the ttt$ne essence, 291, 296, n. (29). 
Ophites, sect of, 2d cent, 148, n. (25). 
Matus of Milevi, 4th cent., 253, n. (36). 
Oracles, the pagan, 28, n. (28). 
Oresiesis, monk of Egypt, 4th cent., 248, n. 
Orientius, Orontius, Oresius, bishop of AUZ, 

5th cent, 345, n. (13). 

, biehop of Eiiberis, 6th cent., 404, n. 

Origen of Alexandria, dd cent, 155. 162, 206, 

n. (9), 177-183, n. (2H8), 187, 188, 200,201, 

261, 275, 287. 
OrigenisU, 275, 349, 409, n. (13). 
Orosius, Paul, historian, 5th cent., 318, 338, 

n. (33), 373. 
Ostiarii, their office, 3d cent., 165. 
Ostrogoths, A.D. 492 invade Italy. 312. 
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OswaJd, king of Northumberland, 7th cent. 

423, n. 
Oswi, king of Northumberland, 7th cent* 423. 

note. 



Paehomius, Egyptian monk, 4th cent, 248, n.. 

328, n. (18). 
Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent, 257 

262. 
Paganism, its character, 24, &c. ; remains Oi 

it in 4th cent, 217, &c., 223, 227 ; in 5th 

cent, 313, 318 ; in 6th, 349, 382, &c. ; in 

7th. 426. 
Palestine^ provmces of, 233, n., 324. 
Palladius, monk, 4th cent, 246, n. (27). 331, n. 

(25). 
— -, missicmary to Ireland, 5th cent, 316. 
Pamphylvs, the martyr, 3d cent, 176, 179, 244, 

n. (21 X 
Panuaws of Egypt, 2d cent., 98, n. (5), 111, 

124, 126. 
Pantheism of Ammonius Saccas, 113. 
Papal power, in 3d cent, 163, 164, n. ; in 4th, 

163, &c., 235, &c., 284, n. (5); in 5th, 322, 

&c., 326, n. (11), (14) ; in 6th, 389 ; in 7th, 

Pc^jfias, bishop of Hierapolis, 2d cent, 123, 126. 
Pt^fmutivs, monk of Egypt, 4th cent., 249, n.. 

Paraclete of Montanus, &c., 151, n. (29), 192. 

195. 
Paschasius of Rome,, 6th cent, 404. 
Paterius, commentator, 7th cent, 443, 446. 
Patriarchs, origin of, 117, 232, &c., 323, &c. 
Patrieius, (St Patrick, Succathus), apostle of 

Ireland, 5th cent., 316, n. (13). 
Patripassians, sect, in 2d cent, 149 ; in 3d, 197, 

198, dtc. 
Patronage^ right of, iu origin, 4th cent., 377, n. 

Paul, the apostle, 46 ; his martyrdom, 47, n. 

(8), 48, n.. 56, n. (18). 

, the hermit of Egypt, 3d cent, 179. 

of SamosaU, 3d cent, 200, n. (15). 201, 

n. (16). 

, bishop of Emessa, 5th cent, 334. 

, a Monophysite, 7th cent, 451. 

PauUdans, sect, 7th cent., 450. 

Patdinus, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent.,271 , &e., 

n.(40). 

of Nola, 253,.n. (37), 337. 

Petricordius, a poet, 5th cent, 341. 

, Ist bishop of York, 7th cent, 423, n. 

Peada, king of Mercia, 7th cent, 423, n. 
Pelagius, the heretic, 5th cent., 370, &c., n. 

/., bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 405, 411. 

II., bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 405. 

Pelagians, in 5th cent, 370, &c. ; in 6tb, 415 ; 

in 7th. 450. 
Penance, in Ist cent, 82; in 2d, 131 ; in 4tb, 

268 ; in 5th, 351, n. (5) ; in 7th, 447. 
People, rights of, in primitive church, xv., 68, 

69; in 2d cent., 116, 117; in 3d, 163, &c. ; 

in 4th, 231, 232. 
Perpetua, a martyr, 3d cent, 156. 
Persecutions, whether just ten, 52 ; those, in 1st 

cent, 51, &c., 97; in 2d, 105; in 3d, 156- 

160; in 4th,208-21 1,217,219,228, 284, &c. 

n. (12). 296.298. &c.. 307 ; in 5tb.3l3, 318, 
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&c., 353, 354 ; in 6th. 384, 415-417 ; in 7th, 

426. 
Penis, penecutioQS there, 228, 319, 426. 
Pettr, the apoetle. Hie martyrdom, 47, n. (8), 

48, n., 56. n. (18). 
, bishop of Alezandrie, 4th cent., 239, n. 

(13), 268. &c. 
-— - Chrysologue, bishop of Ravenna, 5th 

cent.. 337. n. (38). 
Fallo, bishop of Antioch, 5th cent., 367, 

Ac. 
MoggQs, bidiop of Alexandria, 5th cent, - 

366,368. 

, a deacon of Rome, 6th cent., 404. 

PetiUamut a Donatist writer, 4th cenc, 258. 
PAdntanMte, sect. 6th cent., 418. 
Pharuen, Jewish sect, 35, 36. 
PhiUutnu$, bishop of Brescia, 4th cent., 255, 

n. (39), 263. 
PkUetuM, mentioned by St. Paul, 88. n. (3). 
PMUoj emperor, 3d cent., whether a Christian, 

of Side, 5th cent., 333, 345. 

, a friend of Jerome. 5th cent, 340. 

Pfiih, the Jew. 1st cent., 32. 37. 

of Carpathus, 6th cent, 343. 

Pkilo9aphy, state of, in 1st cent., 29, 59-65; in 

ad, 109, &c. ; in 3d, 161. 162; in 4tb, 223, 

229, &c. ; in 5th, 321, &c. ; in 6th, 386, 

6k. ; in 7th, 446. 

1 Oriental, 29, 39. 61-64, 90. 6k, 

, its influence on theology, 61, 105, 111, 

115, 125, 129. &c., 149, 162, 188. 261. 
Philokorgiutt ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent, 

333,345. 
PkUoHnhUy a philosopher, 3d cent., 160. 
Phiiomemu or Xenaias. bishop of Hierapolis or 

Mabug. 6th cent.. 367, 407, 419. 
Pkoeat, emperor, 7th cent, 436, &c., n. (2). 
PhaAadnUf bishop in Prance, 4th cent, 257. 
PhotMUMt bishop of Sirmium, 4th cent., 304, 

6k., n. (58), (59). 
Picu, converted, in 4th cent., 380, &c., n. (7). 
Piernu of Alexandria, 3d cent.. 176, 179. 
PUgrimagest in 4th cent, 259, n. (1) ; in 5th 

cent, 343. 
Pitides, Gregory or George, 7th cent., 440, n. 

(20). 
P/oodia, Benedictine monk, 6th cent, 394. 
Plato, and Platonic philosophy, 31, ^c; in 

2d cent. 110, &c., 119, &c. ; in 3d, 159, &c., 

161, 4cc. ; in 4th, 229. &e. ; in 5th, 321, dec. ; 

in 6th, 383, 387 ; in 7th, 436. 
PUny the younger. 105. 
PUnrna of the Gnostics. 63. 95. 145. 
Phtim; a philosopher. 3d cent. 161. 162. 191. 
PhUwreK of Charonea, a philosopher, 2d cent., 

110. 
— , a philosopher of 3d cent., 162. 

Ncstorii, philosopher. 5ih cent., 322. 

Pfuumatomaehi, sect, 4th cent. 300. 

PoUmic : see TAeo^ogy, polemic. 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. 2d cent., 77,. 107, 

PdvehnmiuM, bishop of Apamea, 5th cent, 

Polycro/eff, bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent, 136, 

174, n. (18). 
Pomerau, Julianos, 5th cent., 341, 347, 446, 

448. 
Poniiua, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent, 175. 



Poniw$ or Paulinus of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337 

Popery: see Ptmal power. 

Porphyry, a philosopher. 3d cent, 159, 102, d. 

(4). 
Pouidanku or Pisidius, 5th cent, 340. 
Potkmus, missionary to Gaol, 2d cent, 100. 
PoUanima, a martyr. 3d cent.. 157. 
Potamon, a philosopher. 2d cent, 32. 
Praxtas, a confessor and Monarchian, 2d cent, 

149. n. (26). 
Prayers, hours of, in 3d cent, 190. 
Preaching, mode of, in 1st cent, 86 ; in 3d, 188 ; 

In 4th, 278; in 7th. 435. 
Predettituarian controversy. 5th cent., 373, dtc, 

n. (52), (53). 
Preshytere, 46. 69, 71. 116. 117, 163, 165,231, 

232, 237, 273. n. (43), 327. 
Preecription against errors, in 2d cent, 127; 

in 3d cent, 183, n. (12). 
Prietthoodt Jewish, imitated, 2d cent, 117, 118, 

133. 
Primasiue of Adrumetom, 6th cent, 401, n. 

(38). 407. 408. 
Prisciila, and PriscilUanists, 2d cent, 152, n. 

(30). 
PrisciUian, and Priscilliaoists. 4th cent, 307, 

&c.. n. (65), (66). 
Proba, Anicia Franconia, 4lh cent., 258. 
Proclue, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent, 

334. 

. a philosopher, 5ih cent.. 322, 384, n. (8). 

Proeopius of Gaza, 5th cent.. 395. n. (21). 407. 
of Cesarea, historian, 6th cent., 383, n. 

(2). 
PropheU of the New TesUment, 69. 
Prosper of Aquitain, 5th cent., 337, n. (40), 

346, 376, n. (55). 
PnuUrUhu, a poet, 4th cent., 256. n. (43). 
Psalms of David, used in 4th cent. 276. 
Psathyrians, party in 4th cent. 301, n.(45). 
PtohmmLs, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent, 147. 
Purgatory, in 2d cent., 126 ; in 3d cent.. 195; 

in 4th cent, 259 ; in 5th, 343; in 6th, 406; 

in 7th, 445. 
Pyrrhus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent, 

454. 

Q. 
Quadragesimal or Lent fast, .4th cent, 280, B. 

(13). 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens. 2d cent., 106, 123. 
q^iadrivium, what. 321, n. (4). 
Qumwevtam consilium, 7th cent, 448, 458. 

R. 
Radbod, king of Friesland, 7th cent, 425, il 

(10). 
Reeognkions of Clement, 75. 76, n. (29); 184, 

n. (15). 
SMies, venerated, in 4th cent, 260 ; in 5th, 

343 ; in 6th, 406; in 7th, 445. 
Religion, state of. in the world. 24. 34, &c. ; 

among Christians, in Ist cent , 78, &c., 8S, 

n. (8) ; in 2d, 125, &c ; in 3d. 177, &c. : in 

4th. 259. 268 ; in 5th. 342, &c. ; in 6th, 406; 

in 7th, 445, 447. 
Remigius, archbishop of Rheims, 5th cent, 341, • 

379. 
Rheiidus, bishop of Autun, 4th cent., 256. 
Rkodon, a writer, 2d cent, 124. 
Rites: see Ceremonies, 
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n«Bw<vH Sunday, itc, 351. n. (1). 

A«%HM of Aqnifeia, 4th cent, 254, n. (38X 261, 

JUimg Elden, lat cent, 69. 

lUariehut senior, bishop of Limoees, 5th cent, 

341. 
Rustiau, deacon at Rome, 6th cant, 405. 

S. 
Saba$t a Syrian monk, 5th cent, 335, n. 
Sabeilnu of Africa, 3d cent, 198, n. (12). 
SiMau : see Henuroba^ptUu. 
Sabhaut bishop of Heraclea, 5th cent, 333. 
jSSiuTed Classics of Apollinaris, 247, n. (29). 
Saddveeuy a Jewish sect, 35. 36. 
SamUt worshipped, in 5th cent., 342, dec. ; in 

6th, 390, 406, 414 ; in 7tb, 445. 
SaUmhuy bishop of Lyons, 5th cent, 340. 
SolvioiitM, 5th cent, 318, 337, n. (39;, 346, 348. 
Samantcau, nation of, 34, 40. * 
SamoBottant: see Pou/ of Samosata. 
Swr II., king of Persia, 4th cent., persecutes, 

Sarabaitet, vagrant monks, 267. 

Saraeens, their conquests, 7th cent, 431, n. 

(8»). 
Sardieoi coancil, its 4th canon, 236, n. (0). 
fiofiinimiM of Antioch, heretic, 140, 141. 
Schums ; see Heretiet^ and Controvertiet. 
SehoUatic theology, ito origin, 178, 162, 262; 

its nature, 408. 
SehooU, Christian, in 1st cent, 81, n. (5) ; in 

2d, 111 ; in 3d, 162, 177; in 4th, 219, 230 ; 

in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 385, 387 ; in 7th, 

435. 
Sdawe : see Learning. 
Sootlandt state of, in 3d cent, 156; in 6th, 

381, n. (7). 
Saipiures, bow regarded, in 1st cent., 79 ; in 

2d, 126 ; in 4th, 261. 
Seeta : see Heresies. 
Secundians, Gnostic sect, 2d cent, 147. 
Seduitus, a Scotch poet, 5th cent, 340. 
Senaarians, in 4tb cent., 300, dec. 
Semipelagians^ in 5th cent., 375, dec. ; in 6th, 

415; in 7th, 450. 
Septuagint, how regarded, in 2d cent, 126 ; in 

4th cent, 261. 
Serapion^ bishop of Antioch, 2d cent, 124. 
Seraj>iont bishop of Thmuis, 4th cent., 248, n. 
Sergiust patriarch of Monophy sites, 387, dec, 

417. ' 

— , bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent., 441, 

n., 452, 453, n. (9). 
Setkitest a sect, in 2d cent., 147, dec. 
Septus, Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
SmtsrianuSf bishop of Gabala, 5th cent, 333, 

346. 
Sevenut emperor, in 2d cent, 53, 97, 106. 

, Alexander, emperor, 3d cent, 154, 156, 

160. 
— -*, Sulpicius, ecclesiastical historian, 4tb 
cent., 255, n. (42). 

, bishop of Minorca, 5th cent., 339, n. 

— — , bishop of Antioch, 6th cent, 397, 407, 

417, 418. 
Shiitea, a Mohammedan sect, 432, 434, n. 
SibifUme Oracles, 2d cent., 130, n. (15). 
Sidonius, Apollinaris, 5th cent., 338, n. (43). 
SigoHt monument of, China, 421, n. (1). 
Simeon, bishop of Jemsalem, 2d cent, 106. 



Smuon Stylites, senior, 5th cent, 313, 347, 

n, (20;. 
Simeon Stylites, junior, 6th cent., 398. 
Simtm Magus, 92-94. 

SimpUduSf bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 
— , a philosopher. 6th cent., 383, n. (7). 
SiricitUf bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 2ii8. 
SiaebiUus, Gothic king in Spain, 7th cent., 443. 
Sixtus II., bishop of Rome, 3d cent, 159, 175. 

III., bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 340. 

Socrates, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent, 334. 
Sonnites, Mohammedan sect, 432, n. (10), (11). 
Sophronius, monk of Palestine, 4th cent, 249, n. 
— , bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 436, 440, 

n.(18),452,dcc.,n. fO). 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent., 

334. 
Spurious Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 73, dec, n. 

(23). 
Stations^ among Romanists, what, 414, n. (4). 
Stephen I., bishop of Rome, 3d cent, 175, 166. 
Stoic philosophy, 31, n. (37), 110. 
Stylites, or pillar saints, 5th cent., 347, dec. 
Sub-deaeons, their office, 165. 
Sulpicius Severus, ecclesiastical historian, 4th 

cent., 255, n. (42). 
Sunday, observance of, 85, 134, 135, n. (10), 

278, 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent., 188; in 

4th cent. , 259, dec. ; in 5th, 342 ; in 6th, 406 ; 

in 7tb, 439, 445. 
Supplications^ public, 4th cent, 260. 
Sussex, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent., 423, 

note. 
Syagrius, writer, 5th cent, 345. 
Symmackus, translator of Old Testament, 3d 

cent, 174, n. 

, bishop of Rome. 6th cent, 341, 391. 

Synagogues, Jewish, 39. 

Synesius, bishop in Cyrene, 5th cent, 230, n. 

(8), 333. 
Synod: see Councils, 
Syrianus, a philosopher, 5th cent, 322. 
jSyiciuf, bishop of Barcelona, 7th cent, 444.- 

T. 
Tajo or Tago, bishop of Saragoesa, 7th cent, 

4i35, 444. 446. 
Tatian, and. his sect, 2d cent., 107, 124, 142 ; 

his harmony of the Gospels, 126, n. (2). 
Talaia, John, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent, 

367. 
Tartars, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent, 

421, dec. 
Temples, dedicated to saints, 6tb cent; 414. 
TertuUian, 2d cent, 108, 122, n. (9), 127, 128, 

152, 183. 
Testament, New, translations of, 101, dec, 

155, 407, 446. 
Thalassius, a monk, 7th cent., 441, n., 447. 
Themistius, a philosopher, 4th cent., 225, n. 

(52). 
Tkemistius and Themistians, 6(h cent., 419, n. 

(20). 

Calonimus, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Theodoret, or Theodorit, bishop of Cyprus, 5th 

cent., 330, n. (22), 343, 344. 345, 410, n. (14). 
Theodoric, king of Ostrogoths, 5th cent, 818, 

391. 
Tkeodorvs oi Mopsuestia, 4th cent., 331, n. 

(26), 343, 410, n. (14> 
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Theodonu Lector, eccles. hi8t.» eth cent, 397 
— - of Iconiam, 6lh cent, 398. 

of Pharan, 7th cent, 441, n. 

— ■ I., bishop of Rome, 7lh ccDt., 443. 

of Raithu. 7th cent., 420, n. (21), 44& 

— of Tarsus, archbishop of Cantarbury, 7th 

cent., 423. n., 436, 444, 447. 
TheodosiuM the Great, emp., 4th cent., 222, 299. 

J I., emperor, 5th cent, 313, 319, 358,365. 

—, bishop of Alexandria, 6th oent., 418,419. 
Theodotus of Rome, 2d cent., 149, 150, n. (27). 
■-— of Ancyra, 5th cent, 332, n. (29). 
Theomothu of Alexandria, 3d cent, 176, 182. 
Theology, Positive, Scholastic, and Mystic, 

407.408. 
, exegetic, in let cent., 79; in 2d, 126; 

m 3d, 179. &c. ; in 4th, 261 ; in 5th, 343, 

&c. ; in 6lh, 406, &c. ; in 7th, 445, &c. 
— , didactic, in 1st cent, 78, dec. ; in 2d, 

125, 126 ; in 3d, 177, &c., 182 ; in 4th, 259, 

261, 6ce. i in 5th, 342, 344 ; in 6th, 407, d(C. ; 

in 7th, 446, &c. ^ ' 
—I practical, in let cent, 78, 80 ; in 2d, 128 ; 

in 3d, 182; in 4th, 263, dtc; in 5th, 346, 

348; in 6th, 408; in 7th, 446, &c. 
— -, polemic, in Ist cent., 83 ; in 2d. 127 ; in 

3d, 183, dec. : in 4th, 262. die. ; in 5th, 345 ; 

In 6th, 408, &c. ; in 7th, 447, dtc. 
T^eoiuM, bishop in 4th cent, 256. 
TheopaachiUt, sect, 5th cent, 367, 412. 
7*heophanes of Byzantium, 6th cent, 398, dec. 
Theophilu$t bishop of Antioch, 2d cent, 120, 

121. n. (7). 126. 
— , bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent, 276, die 
' 330. n. (24), 349. 

, bishop of the Goths, 4th cent., 226. 

Theophrathu, a philosopher, 5th cent, 322. 

T/uapkylact, Simocatu, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Therapeutoi, a Jewish sect, 37, n. (14). 

TA««r^,whatll4,n.(19). 

Thomas, the apostle, 48, n. ; visited India, and 

some say, China, 422, n. (2). 

of Heraclea, 7th cent, 446. 

Tkundering Legion, 2d cent, 103, 104. 
Thwifcatoret^ who, 157. 
TV&emu, emperor, Ist cent, 49. 
TUhtmnu of Africa, 4th cent, 258, 261. 
Timoihy, companion of St Paul, 48, n. 

III., bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent, 397. 

, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 

— —, a writer of the 7th cent, 44a 

Tithes, 118, n. (3), 133. 

TitvU, what, 277, n. (4). 

Tihu, companion of St. Paul, 48, n. 

of Bostra, in 4tb cent., 248, n. 

TtUratUm among pagans, 25, 63. 
Traditorst who, 209, 283. 
TVwVm, emperor, 2d cent., 97, 105, 106. 
TrAonianm, a jurist, 6th cent, 382, n. (1). 
Trimtv, disputes on, in 2d cent, 149, 150 ; in 

3d, 197-200 ; in 4th, 287, dtc. ; in «h, 356, 

&c. ; m 6th. 412, 419, &c. 
TV^Muf of Gypras, 4tb cent., 24a 
TruheUu, in 6th cent., 419, dtc. 
. THtrfum, what, 321, n. (4). 
' 2^*?**^ 0t^9\i writer, 3d cent, 174, n. 
T^fchmhu or Tichonius, 4th cent., 268, 261. 
Tfpm, edict of emp. Consfans, 7th cent, 454. 



V. 



Votoif , emperor, 4th cent, 226, 299. 

Vakn^man, emperor, 4th cent, 299. 

Vaientimu, and bis sect, 2d cent, 145-147. 

VaUrim, emperor, 3d cent, 159. 

, bishop m 5th cent., 340. 

Valerius, Spanish monk, 7th cent, 444. 

Vandals, when conrerted, 300, n. (40); per- 
secute in Africa. 5th cent, 354, dec. 

Vararanes, kinff of Persia, 6th cent, 319. 

Veda of the Indians, 60, n. (5). 

Vernacular liturgies.-6th cent, 413. 

Victor I., bishop of Rome, 2d cent., 124, 13a 

of Antioch, 5lh cent, 333, 343. 

or Victorinus, a poet, 5th cent, 340. 

Vitensis, 5(h cent., 341. 

of Tununum, 6th cent., 405. 

of Capua, 6th cent, 405, 407. 

Victorinus of Petau. 3d cent, 176, 182, 183. 

Fabius Blkrcus, 4th cent., 257. 

Victorius or Victorinus of Gaul, 5th cent, 34a 

VigOanHus, a reformer, 5th cent., 348. dec 

Vigilius of Tapsos, 5th cent, 338, n. (44). 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 405. 411. 

Vinceniius of Lerins. 5th cent.. 338, n. (42)u 

Vitalianus, bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 445. 

Vitellhts, a Donatist writer, 4th cent, 257. 

Ulphilas or Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, 4th 
cent, 155, n. (10), 226, n. (63), 300, n. (39). 

Unction, extreme, 2d cent, 87. 

Voconius of Africa, 5th cent, 345. 

Vohmanus, emperor, 3d cent, 158. 

Urankis, Nestor, philos., 6th cent., 388, n. (14). 

Ursidnvs, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 235. 

VvlgaU Bible, what, 261, n. (9). 
W. 

Waldensians, pdrhaps in 7th cent, 438. 

Wesssae, kingd. of, converted, 7tb cent, 423, b. 

Whitby, council of, 7th cent. 423. n. 

Wiljnd, bishop of York, 7th cent, 423, n., 
437, n. (5)! » «-. . 

WmOmrd, Engl, miss., 7th cent, 425, n. (lOX 

World, state of, when Christ came, 23-33. 

Warshm, public, of Christians, in 1st cent, 
84, dec; in 2d, 134. n. (10),; in 3d, 188; 
in 4th, 260, n. (25), 276, 277, dec. ; in 5th, 
360. dec ; in 6th, 413, dec ; in 7th, 44a 

Writers. Greek and Oriental, in 1st cent, 73, 
dec ; in 2d, 118, dec ; in 3d, 166, dec; in 
4th, 237, dec ; in 5th, 329, dec. ; in 6th, 395, 
dec ; in 7th, 439, dec. 

, Latin, in 1st cent, none ; in 2d, 122, 

dec ; in 3d, 172, dec ; in 4th, 248, dec ; io 
5th, 335, dec. ; in 6th, 399, dec ; in 7th, 441, 
dec. 

Wulfilaiciis, eremite of Treves, 5th cent, 34a 
X. 

Xenaiat: see PJUZsmium. 
Z. 
Zacharias, eccles. histor.. 5th cent, 335. n. 

, archbishop of Mitylene, 6th cent, 398. 

Zachenis, fictitious author, 5th cent, 340. 
Zeno, bishop of Verona, 4th cent., 257. 
, emp., 5th cent ; his Henot., 368, n. (Xy. 

Zosimus, pagan historian, 5th cent., 319, dK. 

, bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 339, n., 373. 
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